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quickly and effectively 
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GULF SANI-SOIL-SET is the practical answer to 
your dust annoyance problems. Here are a few of 
the many good reasons why it will pay you to in¬ 
vestigate this efficient dust-control medium now: 

HIGHLY EFFECTIVE— Gulf Sani-Soil-Set eliminates dust 
annoyance completely immediately after application. 
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tages of this modern proven dust allaver. If you 
have not yet received a copy of the booklet which 
gives further information on this quality Gulf 
product, mail the coupon below. 
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ond towns throughout 
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Uli ni liiiiiiiiiiiiih liniTiilimi Pnigiiims 
Can Do 

FDD SERVICE WOMEN 


A Guest Editorial 



by Oveta Culp Hobby 


D iking World War II. the whole 
idea of women in uniform was so 
new—and to -some still so shocking— 
that the problem of recreation was 
only a part of a greater problem. 

In the early stages, therefore, the 
effort to provide recreation for the 
women was sometimes misguided, 
sometimes well intentioned. occasional¬ 
ly ludicrous. 

The WAC remembers with some 
amusement in its official history the 
post commander who was so startled to 
receive a shipment of WACS that he set 
up what looked to he emergency rules 
for them: they were to use the post 
exchange and the post movie on Tues¬ 
day and Thursdays, and—with careful 
segregation—the soldiers to use them 
on Wednesdays and Fridays. 

As the army discovered that WACS 
were simply people—the same kinds of 
women they had known in civilian life 
—there was a swing to acceptance of 
women in uniform as a normal thing. 

Hut this, in turn, resulted in another 
misconception: that women in uniform 
are just like men in uniform, and can, 
therefore, be given the same enter¬ 
tainment and recreation. 

Looking back on papers of World 
War II, I find a notation: “One of the 
main distinctions between successful 
leadership of women and similar 
leadership of men is that women need 
to remain individuals to such an extent 
that group activity, outside of office 
hours, can very easily be overdone with 
them.” 

Now, with women a permanent part 

Mrs. Hobby, formerly director of the. 
Women’s Army Corps , is now executive 
vice-president of The Houston Post. 


of the armed forces, the time has come 
to analyze their military situation, to 
see their needs, and to plan a balanced 
recreation program and facility for 
them. 

Because women are new to the 
services, the average military post to 
which a WAC, WAF, Wave or Wom¬ 
en Marines’ l nit is assigned does not 
have as complete a recreational facility 
for women as for men. 

Though the station may try to in¬ 
clude women in its baseball, football, 
and other athletic programs, these at¬ 
tract only the younger women. Most 
stations share their swimming pools 
and bowling alleys—if they have them 
—with women, but as women are only 
a small minority, only a few hours a 
month can fairly be alloted to them. 

Even for officers, the usual officers' 
athletic club, such as the one in the 
Pentagon, finds that men and women 
cannot use the facilities at the same 
time, and that the number of women 
who would attend is not consistent 
enough to justify giving them set hours 
there. 

If the armed forces cannot make 
special provisions for the women, it 
may fall to the community to help 
make community facilities available to 
the service women—golf, tennis, horse¬ 
back riding, swimming, hiking and 
other sports. Because enlisted women 
may lack the funds to take advantage 
of local clubs, or may lack transporta¬ 
tion, the community help may be tre¬ 
mendously important. 

The community has much to offer 
the scr\ ice woman which the defense 
department either cannot or has not 
provided. 


While the armed forces have made 
all their special study courses by cor¬ 
respondence and off-duty training 
available to women, the majority of 
these courses are more apt to appeal 
to men only—-being on such subjects 
as electrical engineering, welding and 
other trades and occupations. 

This lack could be met by the com¬ 
munity, by arranging for service wom¬ 
en to attend its classes in sewing, 
cooking, languages, as well as arts and 
social sciences. Though the armed 
forces encourages company parties, 
skits and “blackouts,” again the ma¬ 
terial is tailored for the all-male cast. 

The service woman would enjoy 
being included in community theatn 
cals, and in dance, music and drama 
groups. 

Despite the magnificent job done by 
the national service agencies dunng 
World War II. both here and overseas, 
not all of them are equipped to pro¬ 
vide for service women to the same 
degree they prov ide for men. Another 
factor has been that here and there, a 
local representative of the agency has 
not been indoctrinated to the needs of 
the service woman. 

Though the USO headquarters made 
vigorous efforts, some USO local units 
in World War II did not allow service 
women to attend the dances and other 
events planned for servicemen. 

In Italy, England and Australia, 
some Bed Cross field workers turned 
a deaf ear to headquarters’ ruling that 
thev should provide equally for service 
women. And not until the end of the 
war were the rest camps made availa¬ 
ble to women. 

In the actual planning of military 
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installations, the* question of recrea¬ 
tion for service women deserves spe¬ 
cial study and especially adapted ar¬ 
rangements for them. 

Vi here the average barracks for men 
needs only one day room, the women's 
units need two types, one for girls re¬ 
ceiving date®, and the other for those 
who are not dating and need a plaee 
to lounge and write letters, in pajamas 
if they like. 

The first should have a record player 
or juke box, and if possible a snack 
liar, flic second should have com¬ 
fortable furniture of a homelike quali¬ 
ty. 

One advisor to the air force noted 
that attractively furnished day rooms 
“go far toward o If setting the harmful 
effect of regimentation on women." f.t. 
Colonel Margaret Craighill, a doctor 
employed by the Surgeon General dur¬ 
ing the war as consultant on women s 
health and welfare, wrote that “All 
women personnel need a day room in 
which they can lounge informally to¬ 
gether. as well as a recreation or re¬ 
ception room in which they can enter¬ 


tain men. 

“If adequate facilities are not availa¬ 
ble. the incidence of pregnancy and 
venereal disease is likely to increase.'’ 

The British women's services felt 
the same need, saying "The gregarious 
are well cared for In wireless, games, 
concerts and dances, but more quiet 
rooms are needed for women who wish 
to relax.’ 

I’ll is need of women for reasserting 
their individuality is felt in the mat¬ 
ter of social entertainment as well as 
in facilities. 

In WAC units all over the world, 
it was found that the women very soon 
tired of large parties or mass enter¬ 
tainment. and would not willingly go 
to such entertainment whether it was 
arranged on the post or off. 

Instead, they preferred social gather¬ 
ings in small groups and. where indi¬ 
vidual choice played a part. A dinner 
in a private home, or individual in¬ 
vitations to social events or concerts 
or plays, meant more to them than 
unit affairs to which they were taken 
in mass groups. 


No one can fail to realize the deep 
need for good recreation services for 
women in uniform. Because their work 
is sedentary, because, they have little 
outdoor training on their schedule, 
and because they do not have the in¬ 
centive of keeping fit for combat, they 
can easily overlook their own need for 
exercise. 

In this strange period of waiting, 
none of the armed forces has quite the 
vivid incentive and stimulus which 
wartime gives to keep their morale 
high. 

This means to me that service wom¬ 
en today need cnmmtmitv help — 
community friendship—more than they 
ever needed it before YJ Day. 

Women of all kinds, many of them 
only eighteen, far away from home, 
detached from all the hometown pat¬ 
terns, set in a militarv installation 
which seems remote from everything 
they have known, need healthful, in¬ 
telligent cordial recreational help from 
both the armed forces and from the 
individual communities as they have 
never needed them before. 
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Hoard Mrmlim 

Sirs: 

You will be interested to know that 
a copy of Recreation magazine is 
placed on the magazine stand in the 
lobby of the General Tire and Rubber 
Company each month. 

Mr. Charles Burke. Chairman of the 
Akron Park and Recreation Board, is 
assistant to the president at General 
Tire and Rubber Company. Each 
month, after Mr. Burke has completed 
the reading of his copy, he gives it to 
the receptionist in the lobby, who 
places it on the magazine stand. This 
suggestion might prove of some value 
for other board members who have 
business connections. 

A. E. Genter, Superintendent of 

Recreation, Akron, Ohio. 

CloWIIK 

Sirs: 

We saw an article, “Clowns Un¬ 
limited,” in the January 1952 issue of 
Recreation magazine. Enclosed is our 
check to cover cost and mailing Please 
send a copy to our address. 

“Kukij.” Chief Clown, I’hoenix, Ariz. 

l*ln> ground Accidents 

Sirs: 

In reference to the article by Dr. 
Ilollis Fait, “The Picture Isn’t Com¬ 
plete,” appearing in the February, 
1952, issue of Recreation, I was much 
interested in the suggestion made 
therein that studies of accidents be 
made by recreation people as a con¬ 
tribution to the field of recreation. 

To those who might he interested. I 
wish to point out that such a study 
was published in the Recreation 
magazine in the April issue of 193f>. 
or thereabouts, entitled “A Study of 
Playground Accidents in Pittsburgh,” 
of which I was the author. It was and 
still is, as far as I know, the only study 


of playground accidents made in the 
past twenty-five years. 

Michael E. Wargo. Director of 
Recreation . Clairton, Pennsylvania. 

Mental Health 

Sirs: 

In the January issue of Recreation 
there was a wonderful article by Dr. 
George E. Gardner, "Recreation’s Part 
in Mental Health." 1 have been work¬ 
ing on a study similar to his theories 
for the past seven years, “Introducing 
Recreation as a Therapeutic Instru 
merit in Child Care Institutions,” which 
is almost finished. 

I am very happy to see that there 
are psychiatrists and other profes¬ 
sionals who are recognizing the real 
powers of recreation in relation to the 
child’s mental and social growth. 
Charles Raker. Athletic Director, 
Pleasuntville Cottai'e School. Pleas- 
antviUe, New York. 

From CtiiiiHla 

Sirs: 

We were greatly intrigued with the 
guest editorial by Kenneth W. Kindel- 
sperger. “The Relationship of Recrea¬ 
tion, Physical Education and Group 
Work.” Ibis editorial was very timely 
and will be of great assistance to the 
combined physical education, recrea¬ 
tion and group work organizations in 
the Montreal area. . . 

We are getting into our stride, 
somewhat slowly perhaps, in our or¬ 
ganization for civil defense. We note in 
Recreation magazine that the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association will sup¬ 
ply twenty-five copies of the booklet 
entitled “Emergency Recreation 
Services in Civil Defense.” This, also, 
will be of great help to ns. 

William Bowie. Executive Director , 
The Montreal Parks and Play¬ 
grounds Association , Incorporated.- 


group work program. Skills and experience 
necessary. State details. 


CAMP LEHMAN 
1391 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 
Phone—ATwaler 9-0568 


JUST OUT 

Proceedings 


of the 

33rd Notional Recreation Congress 
Price $2.25 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N.Y. 



tennis, badmin¬ 
ton, squash and 
paddle tennis. 


f 

Faster play., longer life. wt 

For years DAYTON Steel Rac¬ 
quets have been the favorite of 
professionals and beginners 
alike. Thousands are now play¬ 
ing an improved game—-with 
more speed and accuracy than 
ever before. 

Daytons are practically inde¬ 
structible—ideal for 
schools and play- | 

grounds. Steel strings RulBS and 

and tubular steel COUrt l3]fOUt$ 

frames are not af- tor badminton 

fected by climatic or tennis are 

changes. No cavers or yOUTS fOF the 

presses are needed to asking, 

protect them. They won't 
warp, splinter, rot or sag. 

It will pay you to investigate 
now. See them at yaur local 
dealer's ar write direct to factory 
for more information. 

DAYTON RACQUET COMPANY 

742 Albri ht St. Arcanum, Ohio 


T)ayton 

JL J cstpfl PAG 
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STEEL RACQUETS 
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| New, true-to-life 
I ADVENTURE STORIES 

I for teen-age boys, girls 

___—-— —. 

CAMPFIRE AiiVF.VrntK STORIES «[- 
frr* IrrfMiKrr^ n pathway anti guiflc to 
outdoor achmlun*. iny«*irry and fun . . . 
in two novclfiic* and six sliorl slorirs 
that proviilr at l**a«l 22 story “hours** for 
reading In young people anyssh^rf. Main** 
forrsts and the Oandian Norlhwoods pro¬ 
vide lh** sottings for thrsr absorbing lairs 
on rral-Iifr camp adventure* of 
Young proplc. 

CAMPFIRE ADVENTURE STORIES 

by Allan A. Macfarlan 

“Oner you «tart Trading CAMI’FIHE AD¬ 
VENT! HE MOlUES lo them, your 
wiungsirrs will probably clamor for more 
at rYcry available opportunity,** savs 
llovtard I*. t. allow ay, editor and publidi- 
rr of Cantfnnfi Mr. Macfarlan 

is ihr author of “flnrnpfiro and Council 
King I'rogram**’ and m a mcrnficr of the 
Outdoor Wnirr* \*<»'n and Nat’l Audu- 
lw*0 Society. $2.93 

I ASSOCIATION PRESS 

I 291 Broodway, Now York 7, N. Y. 

| S#nd m# cop»*t o< CAMPFIRE 

■ ADVENTURE STORIES Ot S2 95 #och 

| Nam# 

I Adftr#*» 

| City. Zan#. Stol* 

I □ Foym#nr K#r*wirK pot'poid 

. □ R'll m# pottog# #>tro) 


Dear Recreation Reader: 

For (lie convenience of you who, by 
sending us information, articles and 
photograph*, help to make Recrea¬ 
tion a magazine which ean be of 
value In recreation workers and to 
people everywhere, who are interested 
in recreation, we are publishing the 
deadline dates for all issues still to 
he published in 1032. Please consult 
this schedule carefully when consider¬ 
ing the submission of material for 
publication. 

Although issues are regularly made 
up three months in advance of publi¬ 
cation date, the September, October 
and November issues must he made up 
during the spring and early summer in 
order to make possible a summer va¬ 
cation schedule for our office staff. 

10 ,52 Deadline 1 ( /S2 Issue 

March 10 June 

May 7 September 

June 7 October 

July 7 November 

September 8 Peeember 

Please note that Halloween articles 
should he in Bur hands this spring, 
and that Christmas material should 
reach ns not later than the eighth of 
September. 

We are particularly interested in 
receiving, right now, articles and in¬ 
formation on: 

1. Sport*, iniloors or out activities, lead¬ 
ership. instruction, organization. Im ililios. 
i<|iiipmrnt winter sports particularly. 

2. Activities lor church poops, club 
croups. 

3. \rl and painting in the recreation pro 
pram 

t. Hobbies |liow-to-do articles 1. 

a. Sltiilenl recreation ill eidlepes. 

ft. I'nrlies. 

7, (anil* projects. 

8. Recreation proprams or activities uli 
li/inp or encourapinp the readinp of books. 

0. \\ inter hiking or ramping. 

Write us the sort of thing that 
yon, vonrself. would find helpful in 
the magazine. 

And. please don’t forget our let- 
liTs-to-llie-editor page. 


f AS l 


Fditor, Recreation 


Tough Job Well Done 

The following editorial, quoted front 
The Garden City Daily Telegram , Gar¬ 
den City. Kansas, points up some of 
the qualities and ways of work which 
go into the making of the effective rec¬ 
reation director: 

“Public servants suffer through in¬ 
difference to their efforts, until they 
get off base in the opinion of one 
or a group of voters and taxpayers. 
Then they hear about it! 

“That’s why, today. The Telegram 
wants to point to the very good work 
being done b\ one new div ision of 
our city government—the city recre¬ 
ation department. 

“City Recreation Director Herman 
Beringer has been doing a hangup job 
for the youth of the town ever since 
he arrived two years ago. He started 
from scratch without a program, a 
building, or without even the full as¬ 
surance that the adults and the kids 
of the community really wanted a full- 
scale recreational program. He built 
solidly and he put in more hours than 
most workers would care to count. 

“Arriving at a time when there was 
considerable community controversy 
about all the school and non-school 
demands being put upon the young¬ 
sters’ after-school hours, he carefully 
worked out a program which didn’t 
demand too much of any age group of 
youngsters, hut gave them all an equal 
opportunity to make fair use of the 
center's facilities each week. 

“He has had his problems and he 
has worked them out, quietly and ef¬ 
fectively. He likes youngsters and will 
he the first to tell you that today’s 
generations of kids arc nothing for 
any adults to worry about, that they 11 
do okay. Hr- keeps ‘hep to all the 
new ideas in his party and entertain¬ 
ment program. He sees that jieoplc 
know what is going on, especially the 
parents, and lie likes to invite adults, 
so they will understand better the 
city’s youth recreation program by 
seeing it in operation. He hasn t neg¬ 
lected the adults themselves, either 
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Some of his adult education classes the local kids, the parents, and the 
have been standout successes. His club program he is working with. 


for old-timers has given the oldsters 
a lot of enjoyable hours together, 
something they need so much. He likes 


“We think Garden City likes him, 
too. The Telegram wants to toll him 


Here's Help You Need 

for Successful Recreation 

Become a monthly reader of PARK MAINTENANCE. Its articles will give 
you expert aid for more efficient and economical operation of your fa¬ 
cilities. Each October you receive a complete Buyer's Guide, listing more 
than 500 sources of equipment and supplies. 

$3.00 Per Year 



GYM EQUIPMENT 

• Gymnasium Equipment 

• Telescopic Gym Seats 


• Basketball Scoreboards 

• Basketball Backstops 

• Steel Lockers, Lockerobes 
and Grade-Robes 


PARK MAINTENANCE 


P. O. BOX 409 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


SQUARE DANCING C B T 

So ea&tf fo tear* . . . So eatcf to teacA 

fjtPi With these Square Dance Records with Progressive 

Ora/ Instructions and Calls by ED DURLACHER. 

J Here is the easy and economical way to meet the 

JBpjk '/ ever-growing demand for square dancing in your 

community . . the HONOR YOUR PARTNER 
'J series of square dance records. 

^ \\ Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts with simpli- 

fied progressive oral instructions by Ed Durlacher 
—instructions easily understood by dancers of all 
ages. Following a brief pause, giving the dancers 
time to square, their sets, the music and calls begin. The TOP HANDS, directed 
by FRANK NOVAK, offer the best in scintillating and foot tapping square dance 
music. Tire calls are delivered by one of the nation’s most outstanding square 
dance authorities, ED DURLACHER. 

The fifth album in the series contains music only, without calls or instructions— 
"The Square. Dance Caller’s Delight”. 

* ☆ ☆ 

AN ENTHUSIASTIC USER REPORTS . . . 

“The square dance alburn 'Honor Your Partner’ is nil that you claimed it to be — we 
tried out the records o n a group of eighth grade students and they picked up the 
instructions without difficulty. In the space of thirty minutes, this group, which had 
never square danced be/ore, were doing the figures in an expert fashion. The records 
were also a hit at the adult square dance which we held last night.” 

Alfred Elliott 
Recreation Director 
Greenwood, Mississippi 


All records guaranteed 
against breakage, 
in normal use. 


Learn mare about the 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. 
Write for a descriptive folder. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


'Ti/’Ute pyt 

FRED MEDART PR0DUCTS,inc. 

3566 DE KALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, M0. 



FREEPORT, NEW YORK 


For 7B Years 

The Standard Of Quality 


Easy-to-teach GAMES 
for boys and girls 
to play anywhere... 


Here’s a new, omnibus collection of 
popular, easy-to-teach group games and 
group entertainment for hoys and girls, 
from age 7 through the teens. THE BOOK 
OF GAMES makes more fun instantly 
available in active and' quiet games, in¬ 
door and outdoor games, contests and 
tournaments, as well as stories, magic, 
and puzzles for group entertainment. 

The Book of 
GAMES 
by G. S. Ripley 

Author of ''Gomes for Boys/' etc, 

“This book goes farther than the average 
gamebook,” says Virginia Mnsselman in 
Recreation. It includes sections on shows 
and exhibits and neighborhood contests.” 
“Plaees a high priority on fun,” says Wes 
11. Klusmann, B.S.A. Nat’l Camping Serv¬ 
ice Director. “Has wide variety and a 
host of activities.” $3.00 

ASSOCIATION PRESS 

291 Broodwoy, New York 7, N. Y. 

Send me _ copies of THE BOOK 

OF GAMES ot $3.00 each. 


City, Zone, State . 

□ Payment herewith (postpaid) 

□ Bill me (postoge extro). 
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"Zfou SkauCct 'Kaocv . . 


► nn 1952 wtionai > amimnc con- 
rEVTlo-N is tiring hrl<) at the Hotel 
Stevens, in Cliieago. April 16 llinmgli 
19th. There will l>e a large exhibit of 
camp newspaper- at the meeting. Rlue 
ribbons will lie awarded to those whieh 
best relleet the convention theme 

Metier Camping . for All. 

► NATION M. PARK (Ml RECREATION 
WEEK falls on the dates May 21 to 
June o this voir. For promotion ma¬ 
terials write to Weldon M. Wadi. 
Mncrieau Institute of Mark 1 xccutives, 
31) North 1 JtSalle Street. Chicago 2. 

► 'in REVENUE Air Ol 1951. Pllhlic 
law 1B3. recently signed by the Presi¬ 
dent. removes the excise tax on admis¬ 
sion fees to swimming pools, bathing 
beaihes, skating rinks, or other places 
providing facilities for physical exer¬ 
cise. operated by any state or political 
subdivision thereof if the benefits 
therefrom inure exclusively to the bene¬ 
fit of the state or political subdivision. 
The admissons tax is also referred to 
in Miiblie l-aw 121 by providing that, 
"No lax shall be imposed in the ease 
of admission, free of charge, of a 
member of the armed forees of the 
I nited Slates when in uniform.' 

► NIK I III M il. OX SOI.! VI. WllllK Kill - 
i vnnx approved by-laws at a constitn 
tlonal convention ln-ld on January 2!!, 
I952. Ihe purpose of the newlv or¬ 
ganized Council is to promote the de¬ 
velopment of sound programs of social 
work education in tile I oiled States, 

il« territories and possession*, and 
* ’./made. 

Ihe \meriran \**oeintion of Social 
Workers. One Mark \vcnnc, New ^ ork 
t-itv. ha« published a report on. "The 
Mudv of Salaries and Working Condi- 
lion* m >oeial Work In addition to 
infer million about the economic status 
of si,end vv oiker«. the study give* data 


on number of social workers and their 
geographic distribution : personal 
characteristics such as age. sex and 
marital status, fields of specialization, 
emplovment in federal, slate, local and 
voluntarv agencies, educational prep¬ 
aration. and length and type of em- 
plov incut. I he report is available for 
one dollar a copy. 

► TIIF. jllVV • AMI’ L'VIT of the New Yolk 
Citv board of health has a special 
advisory committee which is studying 
conditions in dav camps and other sum¬ 
mer programs for children. A series 
of seminars have been held for camp 
directors and operators, and have been 
concerned primarily with counseling 
and good standards. 

For help to parents in selecting a 
dav camp, the department of health 
published and released last spring a 
pamphlet entitled, Pointers for Parents. 
Free copies are available at the de¬ 
partment’s Division of Day Care, 125 
Worth Struct. N'ew Vnk 13. 

► Tin - national children's theatre 
i.ONFEItEM E will be held in Madison. 
Wisconsin in August 1952. 

► Iivn v RETIREMENT TO HE THE AIM 
of a three year study, to be conducted 
by the New York Adult F.dueation 
Council, which will begin in September 
1952. One hundred men and women 
approaching retirement age will be the 
"guinea pigs" in this one hundred 
thousand dollar venture for whieh 
funds nre now being raised. The pilot 
project will try to determine how per¬ 
sons in their forties and fifties "can be 
helped to make good and rcidistii 
preparation" for the lengthening num¬ 
ber of veins that follow retirement. 

In line with steps being taken by 
industries to lnlp employees adjust to 
the retirement years, tile F.sso Com- 
punv of N< w Jersey has recently is¬ 


sued a booklet, Preparation for Retire¬ 
ment ) ears, which explains their ap¬ 
proach to the problem. 

► THE t'OsITIO.N HE SUPERINTENDENT OE’ 
recreation in Oakland, California, 
will be filled b\ Jay M. Vcr Lee. who 
has been appointed to succeed Robert 
W . Crawford. Mr. \ cr Lee formerly 
held the same position in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

Marvin Rife, coordinator of the rec¬ 
reation curriculum at the University of 
Wisconsin, this June will assume new 
duties as director of camping and re¬ 
search for the Herald Tribune Fresh 
Air Fund of New York. 

► vs a new venture, the National Rec¬ 
reation Association is sponsoring a 
training institute for playground super¬ 
visors in the Great Lakes District to be 
held in Toledo. April 7. <>, 9. 1952. 
The course will include sessions on: 
Mlanning ^our Mlayground Training: 
Rating Yourself as a Supervisor; 
Leadership Training Technique#. Mrae- 
tiee workshops in arts and crafts, dra¬ 
ma. music and social recreation, and 
an evaluation of the total program 
vv ill be included. 


teaching and Research 
Assislantships in Recreation 
Mart-tiim teaching and research 
assislantships m recreation w ill he 
available at the l uiversity of Illi¬ 
nois for the school year 1952-53. 
Applications v lose April 30, 1952. 

Assistants leach six hours per 
week in service courses, or assist 
twelve hours per week in research. 
Appointees are eligible for a full 
academic schedule without tuition 
payment. The position carries a 
stipend of $600 for M. candidates. 

Candidates should have a bac¬ 
calaureate degree with major em¬ 
phasis in recreation or a closely al 
lied field, and a "M average for the 
last two years of undergraduate 
study. Interested |>cr*ons should re 
quest Form 10 M-ll 16 from: 

( lurries K. Bright hill, Mrofessor. 
Nqierv isorof Recreation Training, 
111 llulT Gym. University of 1IIi 
nois, l rbana, Illinois. 
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Written as a part of a 
“declaration of interdependence,” 
this poem carries an Easter message 


Otto T. Mallery 


We s peak . 

Sons of God: 

Black and white, brown and yellow ■ 
men of all nations; 

The halt and the hale; 

The filled and the empty 7 ; the 
naked and the clothed; 

The builders of buildings, the 
dreamers of dreams — 

All sons of God; 

All brothers in our deep currents. 


I said, Hold my hand: 
we shall walk together; 

We shall destroy fear, you and I; 

We shall fill the empty ones and 
ease those who suffer; we shall 
strengthen the feeble; the tyrant 
shall ilinch from us; we shall 
impart knowledge; 

And feeding them, be fed; and healing 
them, be healed. So shall we profit, 
the one by the other; 

For we are the sons of God; 

We are brothers in the deep currents. 



They told me, the child unborn is a 
sword to the heart of the mother; and 
man to woman a sword; our footsteps 
are bloody. 

What is man hut a sword—a sword and 
fodder for cannon? 

We have felt the earth shake, we have 
seen the mushroom swell over the city. 
Let us build no more houses. 


H ave 1 shown you my truth? It is a 
small thing. I shall add yours to 
it, mine small and yours small; but 
together they compass the heavens. 

Spare, then, my truth; lest yours, too, 
be wounded; 

And my tent, lest yours, too, should 
crumble. 

Your way is your way; mine is mine; 
to each his own forebears and offspring: 
the black, the white, the brown, the yellow; 
men of all nations; 

Yet all sons of God; 

All brothers in the deep currents. 


Shall we carve our meat with a dagger, 
then, and make our porridge with gunpowder? 
Or go hungry, saving our substance to kill with? 
I knew not my brother in the battle-smoke, 
nor his voice in the song of the rocket. 

Now the tanks have clanked 
on over the bill: my brother lies 
bleeding; I know him. 

Can men with clenched fists clasp 
hands? 
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I have looked on your face, my brother; 
I know your compassion. Behold my 
heart; understand me; pity my failing. 
You and I moving forward united; so it 
shall lx*. I swear it. 

Who whispers evil ol you. I will not 
hear him. 

Who strikes at his neighbor through 
greed, wheresoever, you and I will not 
add to that striking. 

W e will not inarch in the army of the 
aggressor. 

Swear with me, for we are brothers in 
our deep currents. 



'The earth yield* it* fullness 
tu all men; all are brothers.” 


Purely, where one rests, 

his brother may rest also; and where 

one eats, his brother 

may break bread: there shall lx* 

no discrimination between us. 

Nor will I impede your passage across 
my country. What I have is here; 
go home and tell them: 

“Ore in the mines, so much; 
and factories and farms; yes, 
and in that country such and such 
thoughts. 

Send me your bales I will buy them, 
and send in turn; 
we will exchange freely according 
to our needs. 


Seek forthrightly 

your particular good; I w ill help you 
I he laborers shall gather together 
for their good, and the farmers, 
and those v ho lniy; and the children 
shall gather in the schools; with none 
favored; all for their particular good; 

All brothers—our children, too, brothers; 
I or it was said. No man lives to himself, 
and no man dies to himself; hut living 
or dying, we are the lord's 
and each other’s. 


/ /iere/ore ire speak: 

Sons of (tod: 

Brothers in our deep currents. 

W e say to our leaders. Lead us in the 

way of love 

and reconciliation, 

and we shall follow; 

\\ e shall toil up the steep slopes, 

II need be, all our lives long; and 
bare loot if need lx*; 
bill we greet the day of justice and 
love, the day 
ol freedom fjrom fearing. 

1 his is our pledge and our contract— 
I he black 
and the white, 
the brown 
and the yellow, 
men of all nations. 

I his is our pledge to our Father. 


Ml(. M W.LK.nt nho relircil from presidency 
of the I’hdndrlphia recreation association 
in 19 III, is Chairman of the llnard of i\RA. 
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It’s Time to Spruce Up the Program! 


at Gun Playgrounds 


Every summer more ancl more communities are developing comprehensive, crea¬ 
tive playground programs. Many recreation departments set up special projects to 
be featured each week, or summer-long projects to culminate in a concert, tourna¬ 
ment or exhibit. Examples of playground activities in this article have been chosen 
from monthly and annual reports, in the hope of passing on usable ideas, all of 
which have been successful in action. 


SCHOOL IS OVER. Tin- spark 
of enthusiasm, should be ignited 
by interesting, joyous activities. 
Above? Los Angeles youngsters. 



t N Lancaster, South Carolina a surplus World War II 
combat plane is standard equipment at one of the 
playgrounds. The youngsters are encouraged to swarm 
over the plane and to “get the feel” of aviation. Here 
imaginations are called into play, and llights take olf for 
far corners of the world. The gift of War I ace, Colonel 
Elliott Springs, the plane wears out and must he replaced 
every six months—though in regular flying service such 
planes last ten years or longer. 

* * « * * 

Worcester, Massachusetts, under the direction of John 
J. Nugent, the supervisor of recreation, provides a loose- 
leaf notebook of mimeographed instructions for summer 
play leaders. General theories of play are hrielly staled: 
the playground program is outlined: and specific instruc¬ 
tions are given for special events. 

***** 

Sometimes little extra treats are offered as a surprise 


to both leaders and youngsters. Last year m Martinsville, 
Virginia a dairy sent a calf to the playgrounds. The child 
who came nearest to guessing its weight won a quart of 
ice cream. 

In Flint, Michigan the fire department invited groups of 
youngsters to visit the fire stations. Firemen slid down 
poles, rang hells, blew sirens and showed television. 

C tt * * * 

In International Falls. Minnesota, the country club makes 
its golf club facilities a\ailalde, for instruction and plav- 
ing, to hoys and girls under fourteen years of age. The 
recreation department purchased twenty-four sets of clubs 
several years ago and these are loaned to vonngsters who 

want to learn the game. 

* * * * - * 

The annual storytelling festival held on twenty-two play¬ 
grounds in Salt Lake City is open to the public. The leaders 
are in costume and tell stories of about ten minutes in 
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length. F.ager and fascinated children move from one story¬ 
teller to the next at a signal from a coordinator dressed 

as Old Father Time. 

***** 


proven very popular. The dartboard is six by eight feet and 
the darts are seven inches long. Throwing line is twenty- 

five feet for men, twenty feet for women. 

***** 


In Elmira, Sew York the playground storytelling is 
developed somewhat differently. Supervisors tell stories at 
all seventeen playgrounds. Then the children have an op¬ 
portunity to retell their favorites at storytelling contests. 



Spray pools versus swimming pools present great problem in 
warm weather. (April and Slay, 1951 issues of Kecrcntinn.) 


It sometimes includes character dramatizations and pan¬ 
tomimes. However storytelling is interesting enough ill it¬ 
self. and does not need the added impetus of competition. 

« * * * * 

Youngsters love to undertake dramatic productions on 
their own. Miss llene V Lttigsain of / minor , A Vic Jersey, 
now eleven years old, wrote 11 s this letter several months 
ago. 

‘ Last year my friends and I produced the play, ‘The 
Captain's Hat.’ We collected eight dollars through the sale 
<d tickets, lemonade and popcorn. We gave this monev to 
the Hetty Hnchrach H nine for Crippled Children in Long- 
port. \i w Jerscv. . ." 

I ’la v ground leaders often arc the adult guidance behind 
projects of this sort and encourage the strides toward in- 

de|M-ndent leadership made bv tin children. 

• • • * • 

I here is a \V ater Habies (dub in Sylaeaugn, Alabama. 
Water games are supervised for pre-school children, in a 
wading pool. ‘I here is an adult night (adults only) when 
tables are arranged around the pool for bridge, canasta 
and other table games, and a record plaver adds atmos¬ 
phere. 

• • • • • 

Mawrnn, \eu ) nrk boasts a dart baseball league, for 
groups sixteen to sevetitv-five years of age. There are seven 
to nine on a team. Contests are held once a week and have 


In Mobile, Alabama, to follow through on one feature of 
their well-planned, vigorous program, the children selected 
a "playground reporter’ for the children's page of the 
Mobile Press Register, and made trips through the news¬ 
paper office and radio station WABB. They wrote monthly 

reports and made drawings of activities. 

* * * * • 

Omaha, Nebraska has a Woodland Pixies Club which 
uses seeds, cones, twigs, and so forth, to make miniature 

animals, birds, pixies and models of story book characters. 

♦ * * * * 

In Tenafly, Sew Jersey, a residential community, a popu¬ 
lar item on the playgrounds has been the making of num¬ 
bers fur the front lawns of houses. Orange crates and other 
wooden boxes can be used to make the placards, the num¬ 
bers burned or painted on the wood. A stake nailed to the 

back can be driven into the ground. 

* * * « * 

From Honolulu comes news of the combining of adult 
dancing and playground recreation. A volunteer d?mcing 
teacher offered to give ten lessons to couples winning in a 
series of ballroom dance contests, to be held at playgrounds 
and community centers. The recipients of this special 
training in turn were to become teachers of the teen-agers. 

Mobile Playgrounds 

In Billings, Montana a "new show wagon has been a 
real asset and is used for fun frolics, talent show, and 
sijuare dancing in some neighborhood every night of the 
week. O 11 nights of adult square dancing the children also 
attend and have games and play. Sometimes the show 
wagon is used on school and park grounds, other times 011 
roped off streets. About twenty different locations in the 
city arc visited on schedule. Talent shows are balanced 
because all specialists from various skills are consulted 

and help contribute.” 

***** 

In Lafourche Parish in Thihodnus, Louisiana, equip¬ 
ment— for horseshoes, croquet, volleyball, table tennis, 
a re I wry. softball, children’s games and stories, square 
dancing, badminton, box hookey, track, games and con¬ 
tests. elicckeis, darts, and special events such as doll 
shows, pet shows and bicycle days—is moved to various 
locations, v isiting each section of the community six times 
during the summer. One feature is Adult Day when each 
child must be accompanied by nil adult and prizes are 
given for the youngest parents, the tallest, and so forth. 
It was found that attendance increased on days of special 
ev cuts. 

The superintendent of recreation. A1 lx Blanc. Jr., writes 
that this is a stop-gap program and is unable to provide 
many of the services of a standard playground. One of its 
major purposes is to arouse public interest in support of 
a regular program, with one or two rolling playgrounds 
irtained to serve rural areas. 


U 
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Community Nights 

From Meridan. Mississippi, comes a report describing ; 
successful all-family program. 

"In an effort to give parents more opportunities to play 
with their children, ‘Community Night was established 
this year on our playgrounds. 

“Each playground director formed a parent council in 
an effort to bring about better understanding and coopera¬ 
tion of the parents with the playground program. 

"Every two weeks each playground celebrates com¬ 
munity night Mother, dad. and all the children gather to 
participate in the planned activities, such as picnics, cook- 
outs, community sings, square dances, band concerts, 
talent shows, bingo parties, lawn parties, treasure hunts, 
box-suppers, tack parties and watermelon cuttings .'' 

Basketball School 

The Los Angeles, California report announcing the last 
week of their annual basketball school demonstrates the 
type of program which will draw eager participation. 

“The easaba school's classes, open to all boys thirteen 
years of age, are being held at thirty Los Angeles munici¬ 
pal playgrounds. Its teaching staff is made up of recrea¬ 
tion directors well versed in the intricacies of the court 
game, and top-flight collegiate players and coaches are 
acting as guest instructors. 

“At several of the classes, a sixteen-millimeter sound 
film will depict professional basketball as played by the 
Minneapolis Lakers, Baltimore Bullets, Chicago Staggs, 
Boston Celtics, New York Knickerbockers, and other high- 
scoring fues. 

“Pro stars George Mikan, Jim Pollard. Joe I bulks, and 
a host of others will" he seen in individual and team action 
shots. Scenes of actual pro games will enable members of 
the school classes to see at close range the pfa\ -for-play 
hoopsters scaring plays and defense maneuvers." 

Tjhc Point System 

In If atertown , New York, a point system is used to 
create a competitive spirit among the playgrounds of the 
city. Points are awarded to boys and girls for: 

1. Learning a New Game: Must be able to explain rules 
for playing to the instructor- -25 points. A game is con¬ 
sidered to be new when first taught. 

2. Each Article Made in Handcrafts: For each project 
completed and accepted by supervisor of handcraft 50 
points. 

3. Bringing New Children: Introducing two new cliil 
dren to the playground-—25 points. 

dig Specialty Events: I he first three places in each spe¬ 
cialty event, and for participating—25 points for first 
place; 15 for second: 10 for third: 10 for participating. 

5. Tournaments and Interplayground leagues: Parti 
cipating—10 points for every competitor: 3 for each 
game: 20 to anyone in the plavoffs. 

6. Part in Music and Dramatics: Taking part in any 
musical club or dramatics of any type 50 points. 

7. Improve Grounds IVeehfyi Picking up papers, stones, 
filling in holes, repairing baseball diamond, sandbox. 


horseshoe courts, and so forth, under supervision 25 
points each week. 

o. Five Good Turns on Playground: Five good turns 
during the week, such as assisting smaller children, watch¬ 
ing swings, slides, and so forth to prevent accidents—25 
points, 

0. Good Behavior and Sportsmanship All Week: Being 
in harmony with all work done on the playgrounds during 
the week—50 points each week. 

10. Volunteer Leader: Helping with games, checking on 
equipment, encouraging the proper placement of bicycles 

points judged by leader. 

Weekly awards to individuals are made on each play¬ 
ground, and an end-of-summer banner is awarded to that 
playground earning the most points. Events used in de¬ 
termining the winner include: interplayground doll show, 
Safety Day. Indian Day, playground circus, Joseph E. Lee 
Day, interplavground boxing show interplayground 
checker tournament, interplavground volleyball tourney, 
interplayground softball, interplayground tennis, interplay¬ 
ground horseshoe tourney, interplaygronnd Mardi Gras, 
interplavground hobby and craft exhibit, and Gypsy 
round-up. 



A group of adults, measuring ringers in game of horseshoes, 
attests to popularity of playgrounds for those of all ages. 


The banner is presented to the playground receiving the 
highest number of awards for the summer season. In addi¬ 
tion to special events, each week, the most interesting 
bulletin board, the appearance of the playground, and the 
originality of the programs that week are judged on each 
playground. 


Tots on the Play ground 

l’rr-kiudergarlen playgrounds, in feneed-in areas with 
grass and playthings—take care of the youngest children 
in \lanitouoi, Wisconsin. As many as thirty or more little 
ones attend each daily. Through the gentle guidance of 
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trained attendants from the state teachers colleges, these 
lots learn the important and basic lesson of how to pet 
along with others and share their toys and activities, which 
will help them in school and throughout their lives. Some 
of the children show early preference for art, or clay work, 
and all of them like to play on the swings. 

AI J. Selinra. Manitowoc's recreation director, works 
with a cpiiel enthusiasm which stems from a natural love 
for people and [or children in particular, lie realizes the 
deep importance of recreation, innihn'lcil in a I'OnxtriicIn'e 
rnannrr, in the shaping of worthy citizens. Says he. ‘'It is 
more important to have ten children playing together with 
one hall, than to have one child playing with five halls by 
himself.” 

The recreation department in Manitowoc conducts eight 
playgrounds for youngsters from apes six' to eighteen, 
which are open from 9 A.M. to 11:4">: 1 I’.M to 4:4") and 
6 P.M. to eight. The program is conducted hy men and 
women trained in recreation for children. Mr. Sehara be¬ 
lieves that the plavground should he the most interesting 
place in the community and that children should come 
l>ecaiise they are attracted there. Says he. “The leader must 
he like one of the youngsters and get into the game, like 
them as well as they like him. ’ 

Craft Exhibit 

In Greensboro, North Carolina, part of a very full sum¬ 
mer program is an intensive handcraft Schedule. Last 
summer an average of four hundred sixteen children re¬ 
ceived instruction each week in one of the following pro¬ 
jects: caning wood and colored plaster paris: modeling 
sawdust, tlay excelsior and papier inaehe: making shell 
earrings and pins; finger painting on glass, paper and 
wood; weaving leather and plastic poekethooks and hells: 
wealing potholders and rugs with looper clips: textile 
painting including stenciling, potato prints and spatter 
prints; carving and hammering metal trays and pins; and 
constructing marionettes from wooden blocks. 

Congratulatory remarks were plentiful when the annual 
arts and crafts exhibition was placed on the theatre mez¬ 
zanine. A five hy thirty-six fool table was covered with 
samples of the work done by the children. 

In addition, those on each playground computed in the 
annual sauderaft contest hy building a sandbox display. 
Some of the stmetnres featured were an Independenee Day 
scene, the ideal community play lot, a drive-in theatre, 
Alcatraz, and a Louis-Charles boxing limit in Madison 
Sipian Carden all constructed with siind. materials native 
to the playground, and objects made in craft classes. The 
children's display of originality and the degree of perfec¬ 
tion in many of tin- models were astonishing. Tin winning 
pin ground was honored at nil ice cream parti. 

More (-ood Ideas 

When leader* ev lunge ideas at recreation congress or 
district conference meetings, pin ground programs soon 
feel the lift of new .utilities. One pood idea is a balloon 
ascension contest. Postcards are attached to the balloons, 
before ihcii release, address of a pi.n ground on them, and 


a child's name. The first card received hack is the winner. 
And a prize can he given for the card mailed hack from 
the farthest distance. 

Older boys especially will he interested in interplay¬ 
ground radio programs with ham radio operators in auto¬ 
mobiles or oil the playgrounds handling them. There may 



A pet parade is one of (lie most popular of special events, 
ftorti boy and dog seem to he having toil in Decatur, Illinois. 


he broadcasts from east side to west sirle playgrounds. 

There arc sportsmen's shows and fishing derbies. In one 
city they didn't catch any fish, and were up against what 
to do with the prizes. In n ease like that, it is necessary to 
do some ipiiek thinking in determining ways to dispose of 
the prizes—perhaps to the hoy with the most freckles, or 
the girl dressed most like a fishing lady. In one city, the 
fishing contest was constantly interrupted hy squeals from 
the gills who wanted the hoys to hail their hooks or re¬ 
move a fish that they had caught. 

Fnn for Kvervoftc 

From doll shows and pet shows to athletic tournaments, 
from individual crafts to community sings the playgrounds 
serve all ages. Tlu-ir summer programs, though designed 
prinuirili for children, have a definite place for adults, too. 
List summer in /Hire, Texas twenty-nine teams, both men's 
and women's, played a series of softball tournaments, in¬ 
cluding exhibition games with out-of-town teams. I-cagnc 
teams paid an entry fee, and fifteen and twenty five cents 
admission was rhiirged spectators. Those of seliool age and 
a guest for each player were admitted free. Income was 
used for improvements, repairs, supplies, umpires, scorers, 
gatekee|M’rs, and other expenses. 
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If Iling Crosby or a Venetian gon¬ 
dolier were playground leaders, there 
would be music on their playgrounds 
because they would sing and their 
singing would be contagious. The chil¬ 
dren would join in, and it would be as 
natural as breathing, which is the way 


the ways of bringing this situation into 
being. 

The first step is to win the minds 
and hearts of leaders to the idea. In¬ 
tellectual acceptance is not enough. 
They must be shown. They must be¬ 
lieve it because they feel it. Therefore, 
the best basic training for leaders in 
music is the pleasant experience of 
participating in singing. It is a matter 
of becoming accustomed to it in much 
the same informal manner that is to 
be followed on the playground. This 
means singing at staff meetings, during 
pre-playground Iraining sessions, at 
staff picnies and social affairs, singing 
at open and closed meetings, during 


Even if this person is engaged for only 
part of the time, it is worthwhile. The 
specialist should work out the detailed 
plans, with the help of the music com¬ 
mittee, and endeavor to have them 
carried out by the staff. It is well to 
remember that the; success of any mu¬ 
sic program which is comprehensive 
and significant depends upon the in 
dividual leaders. Therefore, the work 
of the specialist that will count for the 
most will be that which is done with 
the leaders. If there is no specialist, 
quite obviously the whole responsibili¬ 
ty falls upon the leaders. 

We have been concentrating upon 
the leaders and nothing has been said 



Arthur Todd 


singing on the playground should he. 
There would be interesting musical 
events and programs because every¬ 
body’s mind would be attuned to music 
and to thinking up ways of having fun 
with it. 

Unfortunately, der Bingles, gondo¬ 
liers and their ilk are the exception 
among playground leaders, which is 
not to say that there are not many ex¬ 
cellent and well trained leaders. There 
just don't happen to be many who 
have an irresistible urge to sing or who 
seem to be able to touch off the musi¬ 
cal spark in children, most of whom 
need very little encouragement to 
burst into song. 

Informal singing can and should he 
an integral and very natural part of 
the day by day playground program, 
so let us proceed to look into some of 

Mr. Todd, a musician himself, writes 
from many years of experience as the 
NRA Midwest District Representative. 


breaks and to fill gaps. This is quite 
a different tiling from a special music 
period, although that w ill be necessary 
too. It means having, perhaps, a few 
“special songs to be used on certain 
occasions: a song of recognition, of 
welcome—the sort of thing that is 
frequently done in camps. 

A large part of staff training should 
consist of the learning of many songs. 
There should be a sharing of favorite 
songs. There should be someone to in¬ 
troduce good songs which may not be 
well known. There is a need for having 
printed song sheets. This calls for a 
committee and a leader. The leader 
may be someone from the staff who is 
competent, or it may be someone from 
the outside. The committee is made up 
of playground leaders. Together they 
make plans for the singing at staff 
meetings and for the playground pro¬ 
gram, working closely as a team. 

If it is possible to have a music 
supervisor or specialist, that is fine. 


about what to do on the playground. 
The fact of the matter is, if the leaders 
do enough singing and talking about 
ways of using music in their programs, 
the job will be done. There are a few 
suggestions that might be made. 

Song sheets should be a part of the 
playground equipment. Like everyone 
else, children do not remember the 
words of familiar songs and they need 
to have the words of new songs. The 
song sheets can be used by groups 
when a time is set aside for singing, 
and they should be available when¬ 
ever a few children want to use them. 
Different sets of song sheets should be 
prepared and issued from time to time 
throughout the season. 

Kegular periods for singing should 
be scheduled, with either a weekly 
“sing” or some group singing at sched¬ 
uled special events. The goal of getting 
ready for a weekly event is an excellent 
incentive to learning new songs. 

The choice of appropriate songs will 
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greatly enhance playground themes. 
The use of weekly or seasonal themes 
is unquestionably one of the linest 
means of motivating and sustaining 
interest. It is impossible to think of a 
good playground theme that does not 
suggest a rich vein of songs, Musical 
activity, like no other, can weave to¬ 
gether and tie up the threads of the 
theme. 

There should he regular times for 
singing, such as at flag raising and 
lowering ceremonies, the opening of 
special events and to welcome guests. 
There should he special songs learned 
for use on these occasions. Also, sing¬ 
ing can improve the story hour The 
possibilities here are almost loo ob¬ 
vious to mention. 

The making of a song scrapbook can 
be a rewarding project. It may he a 
Scrapbook of Favorite Songs. Each 
participant takes a page, writes or 
pastes in his favorite song and deco¬ 
rates it appropriately. When the book 
is completed each child tells why he 
likes his song and either sings it or 
leads the group in singing it This may 


be done as a contest, if so desired, 
with the group divided and each sec¬ 
tion making a scrapbook Many dif¬ 
ferent themes can be used: occupa¬ 
tions. ships and sailormen, people of 
other lands, nonsense and others. 

There are excellent musical activi¬ 
ties that require organization and 
trained leadership: choruses, instru¬ 
mental groups such as rhythm bands, 
harmonica and ukulele groups, even 
"real" bands. These activities require 
equipment and rehearsal facilities not 
available on many playgrounds, but 
all are desirable and of proven value. 
There is ample instructional material 
available which leaders can find in 
libraries and obtain from other sources. 

It is suggested that every playground 
leader who has the skill and interest 
develop special music groups, and that 
the neeessarv equipment be supplied, 
insofar as this is possible. Paid or 
volunteer leaders trained for this kind 
of work should be used to the fullest 
extent. There is no thought of dis¬ 
paraging the importance of organized 
music groups. Hut after years of ob¬ 


serving playgrounds in many different 
cities, the realization that even a little, 
simple, informal music woven into the 
life of the playground is something 
quite rare and in need of encourage¬ 
ment leads me to emphasize this aspect 
of playground music. 

There is one final suggestion for 
those who would like to do something 
about playground music but feel in¬ 
capable of going ahead. Call upon the 
local school music supervisor or a 
music teacher whose vocation indicates 
interest in music for the sake of people. 
Modern music education stresses music 
for everybody, and once the teacher or 
supervisor understands the conditions 
prevailing on playgrounds, knows the 
purposes of the music program and is 
told something about the leadership, 
the chances are good that he will have 
some extremely practical suggestions 
and will want to help. It is a mistake 
to pass up this resource. 

Give music a place in the program 
this summer. Blend it in easily. Culti¬ 
vate it carefully. The children need it, 
and they love it. You can't lose. 


Designed for the Playground — 

— Priced for the Playground 

Rolio-Hoop 
Educators 
recommended 
tool of ploy 
on 

Ploygroundv 
Coo it 
lo 

Coast 

Rollo HoopI The body builder and exerciser. Sturdily 
constructed of %" round solid steel. Hoop 24“ in 
diameter and it s Zincrome Plated. The handle is 
permanently attached which propels and guides 
hoop. 

Price per Do t $9 60 (F O B Stcelton, Pci.) 

J. A. BRANDT & CO. 

P. O. Box 30, Steolton, Pa. 
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The Pennsylvania State College 
Summer Sessions —1952 


Inter-Session 
Junc 10 to Jutic 27 

Main Spmmkii Session 
June 20 to August 9 

Post-Session 
•4ii0N.vf 11 to August 29 


Kx tensive academic program with special¬ 
ized courses in health education, physical 
education, recreation, and athletics. 

Moderate living expenses and instructional 
fees No additional fees charged tn out-of- 
St ate students. 

The coni, mountain environment of Penn 
State is ideal for summer study and rec¬ 
reation. 


ron rcnmr.n information*, aduhhs**: 

DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 

Room 102-E Burrowci Building 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
Slots Caltago, Pennsylvania 
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T he elementary school principals in Portland, Oregon, 
were asked their opinion regarding playground ap¬ 
paratus, “hardsurfaced’’ areas and apparatus accidents on 
school playgrounds in a survey conducted in 1951. Replies 
to a questionnaire sent out by the supervisor of elementary 
education indicated that most of the principals favor hard- 
surfacing on at least a substantial area of their playgrounds 
and the installation of playground equipment on them. A 
summary of the information submitted by the principals 
follows: 

1. With the exception of three schools, all arc equipped 
with hardsurfaced areas. 

2. The hardsurfaced areas vary considerably. Most 
schools are equipped with from ten thousand square feet 
to two hundred eighty thousand square feet. 

3. Seventeen principals recommended that the entire 
play r ground be hardsurfaced; forty-seven, that a substan¬ 
tial area be hardsurfaced; one, that no hardsurface be 
installed on playgrounds; one made no recommendation. 

4. Two hundred twenty-six pieces of playground equip¬ 
ment were reported by all principals; one hundred fifty- 
one pieces, or sixty-seven per cent, are installed on black¬ 
top surface; seventy-five pieces, or thirty-three per cent, are 
installed on playground areas not hardsurfaced. 

5. Sixty principals stated that they would advise in¬ 
stallation of playground equipment on school playgrounds; 
three, that they would advise against installation of play¬ 
ground equipment on playgrounds; three made no state¬ 
ment. 

6. Forty principals stated that they would recommend 
hardsurfaeing under playground equipment installed; 
twenty-one, that they would reeommend against hardsur- 
facing the area under playground equipment; five made 
no statement. 

7. Nine hundred ninety-four accidents from all causes 
were reported to the business office between September. 
1950 and May 17, 1951. Ninety-eight, or nine and nine- 
tenths per cent of these, occurred on playground equip¬ 
ment. Sixty-five, or sixty-six per cent of the accidents on 
playground equipment, occurred at schools where equip¬ 
ment was not installed on blacktop. Thirty-three, or thirty- 
three percent of the accidents on playground equipment, 
occurred at schools where equipment was installed on 
blacktop. Two hundred seventy-five accidents attributed to 
playground equipment, were reported in the questionnaire 
by all principals. (An explanation for the discrepancy be¬ 
tween accidents reported to the business office and on the 
questionnaire could be that less serious accidents were not 
reported to the business office, but were listed on the ques¬ 
tionnaire.) One hundred seventy-two, or sixty-three per 
cent of the two hundred seventy-five accidents reported on 


Blacktop 

lor 

Appstratus 

Areas? 


the questionnaire, occurred at schools where pla)ground 
equipment was not installed on blacktop. One hundred 
three, or thirty-seven per cent of the two hundred seventy- 
five accidents reported, occurred on equipment installed 
on blacktop. 

8. Sixty-seven per cent of playground equipment is in¬ 
stalled on blacktop, yet reports indicate only thirty-seven 
per cent of all accidents can be attributed to playground 
equipment. 

9. Accidents related to specific apparatus: 


Type of 

Number 

of 

Total 

Apparatus 

Number 

Installed 

Apparatus 

Accidents 

Installed 

on blacktop 

Jungle gym 

24 

56 

22 

Slide 

20 

39 

16 

Horizontal laddei 

8 

44 

17 

t riple horizontal bars 

22 

23 

4 

Swings 

13 

15 

3 

Merry -go-round 

6 

12 

1 

Traveling rings 

3 

3 

0 

See-saw 

2 

18 

6 

Others 

0 

16 

6 


10. Accidents on playground equipment reported by 
principals to business office: 1947-48, fifty-nine; 1948-49, 
forty-nine; 1949-50, seventy*four; 1950-51, ninety-eight. 

Analysis of the principals’ replies further revealed 
that in relation to the number of units installed, traveling 
rings and horizontal bars are most dangerous. More ac¬ 
cidents occur on jungle gyms and slides, but a much larger 
number of these units are in use. 

A further consideration would be the number of ac¬ 
cidents that occur in relation to the number of youngsters 
who use the various pieces of equipment. We have no 
statistical information on this, but from observation, the 
jungle gym, merry-go-round and slides would appear to 
get more use than other equipment. 


Installation 

Number 

Installed 

Accidents 

Reported 

Accidents per 
Installation 

t raveling rings 

3 

3 

1.00 

Triple horizontal bars 

23 

22 

.95 

Swings 

15 

13 

.87 

Slides 

39 

20 

.51 

Merry-go-round 

12 

6 

.50 

Jungle gym 

56 

21 

.43 

Horizontal ladder 

44 

8 

.18 

See-saw 

18 

2 

.11 
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A story of the honor system as applied to the 
checking out of playground supplies. 


^ M M El! IS iieiie! A great t idal wave 
^ of impatient young humanitv heads 
straight for the nearest playground, 
swimming pool, sports field, beach or 
park. "This is summer vacation ,—and 
hoy, will we have fun!” 

At the headquarters of a San Pedro 
playground, where Mr. Keen is the 
recreation director, there's a noisy 
crowd surging around outside the open 
window ol the office. What is this? 

Three boys are shouting for a bat 
and softball: that pretty blond girl 
wants a table-tennis ball: this calm old 
gent would like to borrow a eheeker 
board. A red-beaded boy wants to re¬ 
turn a soccer ball and cheek out a 
football; that fine-looking woman is 
waiting impatiently to ask about the 
Fridny night si pi a re dances; and then 
the telephone rings! 

Mr Keen is busily engaged in or¬ 
ganizing a boys’ club. In fait, poten¬ 
tial members are now gathered in the 
nearby < lubroom right where he left 
them twenty minutes ago. restlessly 
wondering what they can do for fun 
until Mr. Keen returns. 

Of course this is the woman di¬ 
rector's ilay fill: but what in the world 
can have happened to (he young man 
recreation assistant. a part time 
worker,’ lb wiis supposed to liavi 
been on duty nearly mii hour ago. 

Our harassed Mr Keen decides that 
some volunteer help is needed at once' 
III glances over the milling crowd 
and spoij, foiirleeu-y ear-old Jimmy 
Jone« reaching in through the o|M*n 
window to get the inhaler. 

"Jimmy, please lomr in and give 
me a hand 

‘>ure. Mr Keen”, replies Jinimv. 

"Ihiinks, Jim", Mr Keen is smiling 
in w. "please check out balls and plav 
supplies. Have the jicoplc sign for 


hit MM | III1KE If ill tee for of the Ion ■ 
hot district of the [hjHirlment of Ree- 
reation and I'nrks in l.oi Ifrigr/es, < nilj. 



everything they borrow, and be sure 
that they bring back everything when 
they are finished. 

With that, young Jimmy suddenly 
heroines a very busy hoy. lie is a 

volunteer worker now, anil a good one. 

before long things simmer down. As 
Mr Keen leaves the office, he can he 
heard muttering something about bow 
a recreation director really should 
liuvc “eight arms like an octopus!” 

Summer vacation is rcallv here! 

« « « 

Let’s briefly analyze some of the 
more important considerations eon - 
eerning that responsibility so agreea¬ 
bly assumed by ousts mythical Jimmy 
Junes, namely that of the issuing of 
play supplies. 

The exact maimer in which this is 
accomplished, or in fact whether it is 
done at all. is, of course, a matter of 
local poliev as determined by the de¬ 
partment concerned. I low ever, most 
public rerreatimi department* are con¬ 
vinced that srif h desiied plav supplies 
should be made available to encourage 
maximum participation. .Such a policy 
means mure fun for all. been Use every 
visiting citizen therein is assured nil 
iippm(unity to parlii ipate, regardless 
nf lii« or her own economic status. 


Mister , 


Certainly our patrons want this 
service; they expect to be able to bor¬ 
row the equipment or play supplies 
which will help them to enjoy the use 
of the facilities at the playground. 
These are the taxpayers ami their chil¬ 
dren, the citizens who pay the hills, 
and it is onr job to do our best to 
“keep ’em happy.” 

I herefore. if the availability of some 
play supplies is justified and highly 
desirable and is a vitally necessary 
pait of onr service wherever there arc 
any patrons on public playgrounds, 
what then arc some of the factors to 
he considered, from the practical stand¬ 
point? How can we handle this routine 
problem with n minimum stall, so that 
the solution w dl he a hnppv one for 
all concerned? 

Let's take a look at the following 
“field notes,” which reflect nty personal 
ideas only, and, therefore, are not 
necessarily (he official opinions or poli¬ 
cies of any municipal department. 

II lint to Check Out? 

The stock of play supplies which are 
readied for check-out purposes should 
represent a wide variety in kinds of 
items, for many different types ol 
games or activities. However, the wise 
recreation director will avoid trying 
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BE PREPARED. An avalanche may 
descend upon you, as the children 
head for their nearest playground. 



May I Have a 


to compete with Santa Claus and will 
limit the “visible” quantity of any one 
kind of item. Thus, while there are 
occasions when it seems as though 
“everybody wants a ball,” it is a fact 
that the patrons will he encouraged Jo 
play together and to socialize more, 
learning how to get along with one 
another, if fewer halls are issued. Also, 
fewer ehecked out items means fewer 
losses. For example, the temptation to 
take a ball home is mueli less for the 
patron who is required to play with a 
group than it is for the solo ballplayer. 

All “cheek-out” supplies should he 
clearly and expertly branded or 
marked, in such a manner that any em¬ 
ployee of the department, and any pa¬ 
tron as well, can immediately identify 
the items as being departmental proper¬ 
ty, at a distance of ten feet or more. 
Incidentally, the manufacturers of rub¬ 
ber balls are able and glad to bake the 
department label into the rubber sur¬ 
face in permanent fashion, as an in¬ 
tegral part of the manufacturing 
process. 

How to Arrange Checking Out? 

The chanees arc that the department 
budget will not permit the hiring of 
special part-time employees just to 
check out play supplies, although any 


Ball? 


recreation employee, full-time or part- 
time, will assume this responsibility 
when not too busy elsewhere. However, 
the regular full-time directors should 
not be interrupted for such routine at 
times when they arc directing activities 
or occupied with program leadership. 

Assign volunteers? Maybe! Hut the 
recreation director is not always able 
to find such a dependable “eager 
beaver” as our gracious Jimmy Jones. 
True, many directors do discover ex¬ 
cellent volunteer personnel among the 
membership of the clubs, classes and 
groups which meet regularly on the 
grounds, and which the director him¬ 
self has organized. Some directors or¬ 
ganize service groups, similar to the 
Safety Patrol, whereby such volunteer 
duties are assumed on a rotation basis 
among the members. I Let’s prevent 
“volunteer fatigue.”) Also, every play¬ 
ground director knows a few faithful 
individuals who enjoy being asked to 
help. 

It is interesting to note the tremen 
dous success of the honor system, 
when properly encouraged, in the 
checking out of play supplies on neigh¬ 
borhood playgrounds. In this case the 
director will indoctrinate the “regular 
patrons with the idea that all this 


Ernest B. Klirke 


property, including land, community 
building, apparatus and facilities, plus 
expendable equipment and play sup¬ 
plies, reallv belongs to them, and that 
the department is working for them. 
Thus a neighborhood attitude of loyal- 
tv and responsibibtv mav be culti¬ 
vated, and patrons w ill see to it that 
their” equipment is returned after 
use. Woe betide anvone of their group 
who tries to get away with any item, 
for the pressure of this localized group 
opinion will react upon the delinquent 
companion until the missing item is 
returned. 

Now, let's see how the honor sy stem 
may be applied to the subject of our 
discussion. A series of sixty day tests 
were made on several playgrounds, to 
see what would happen if the play sup¬ 
plies were left out-of-doors all day un¬ 
attended. They’ were placed in a large 
open cabinet, so that people could help 
themselves freely, borrowing and re¬ 
turning equipment as they pleased, 
without clerical attention and without 
even signing for it. 

Each morning an emplovee would 
move the portable cabinet, loaded with 
plav supplies, to its destination on the 
grounds—about fifty feet awa. front 
the building but in plain view of the 
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office. And each evening it was re¬ 
turned to the building, where the cabi¬ 
net and its cargo were locked up for 
the night. 

(NOTH: An attractive cabinet can 
he made for use as a portable con¬ 
tainer. with wheels or casters so that it 
can be rolled like a cart. Such a cabi¬ 
net should have a height limit of about 
two and one-half feet, to avoid top¬ 
heaviness and to accommodate the 
younger patrons.) 

These experiments were deemed suc¬ 
cessful. Not a single item was missing 
until the forty-sixth day. when a new 
football disappeared. One budget-wise 
director estimated that even if the en¬ 
tire supply of play equipment was 
stolen and replaeed each month, it 


still would be far cheaper than the 
salary of a recreation assistant for the 
same length of time; but as has been 
pointed out. the actual loss was quite 
negligible. 

Therefore, it was decided that check¬ 
out service by personnel is really not 
necessary. except in emergency situa¬ 
tions or special cases. No longer is this 
regarded as a “problem,*’ for the cafe¬ 
teria style “serve yourself’’ plan proves 
workable. And happily, everyone seems 
to benefit. The honor system is good 
when it is stimulated hv skilled leader¬ 
ship. 

Hut now if you will excuse me, I 
wonder what that small hoy is saying? 
It sounds like, “Please, Mister, may l 
have a hall?” 



All will watch out for the “littlest 
one" on this I.os Angeles playground. 


Filing Kqiii|mi<*nt for Playgrounds 


M Bl I.I.KTI.N SETTING FORTH the 

® recommended procedure for the 
filing of materials at individual play¬ 
grounds. has lieen issued by the I.os 
Angeles Department of llccreation and 
Parks. The information which it con¬ 
tains will be of interest to all who un¬ 
concerned with the operation of play¬ 
grounds, especially on a year-round 
basis. 

hn< h playground in Los Angeles was 
provided with a three-drawer steel fil¬ 
ing cabinet for records and other ma¬ 
terials. File following directions were 
issued to the directors in order that 
they might obtain the maximum bene¬ 
fit from its use; 

|d i One drawer will lie designated 
for the man director, one drawer for 
the woman director, and one drawer 
will be used both bv the man and wom¬ 
an director and will be called the 
playground general file. Please note 
the subject headings for each drawer 
as designated. 

(bl Three sets of Oxford Index 
files have lieen ,ent to the plavground. 
which are alphxlietically annotated. 
We have therefore, ordered gummed 
la Ms on which the subject headings 
will be typed and glued on these in¬ 
dexes. Ihere will be delivered one 


hundred (100) inanila folders to be 
used for file folder headings. These 
will be made out at the time a piece 
of subject matter is ready to be filed, 
using the standard headings as shown 
on this bulletin. 

(c) The central office will, in the 
future, record on the lower left-hand 
side of the material sent out, the file 
reference for information for filing 
same when received. 

(d) This administrative bulletin 
should be placed in front of the 
“general file,” so that it may act as an 
index to information filed in the three 
drawers. 

te) All material sent to the play¬ 
ground should be filed as soon as the 
stall has had an opportunity to exam¬ 
ine its contents and place their initials 
thereon ns having seen the same. 

If I Since each playground will have 
identical files, employees transferring 
from one renter to another will not 
take material out of the files to their 
new assignment. 

Accompanying the directions for us¬ 
ing the filing equipment were lists of 
subject headings to be followed in 
filing material and also titles for spe- 
rifii file folders under some of these 
headings. The general subject headings 


suggested were as follows: Administra 
tive Bulletins; Aquatics; Community 
Organizations; Department Policy; 
Finances; In-Service Training: Munici¬ 
pal Sports; Personnel; Programming; 
Public Relations; Recreation Papers 
and Publications; Reports; Requisi¬ 
tions. 

The subject headings for the men 
and women directors were, almost 
identical although the file folder head¬ 
ings differ widely because of the nature 
of their respective duties and special 
interests. The special subject headings 
were as follows: Active Games and 
Sports; Arts and Crafts; Cluh Activi¬ 
ties; Collecting; Dancing; Dramatics. 

Typical of the file folder headings 
suggested are the following: 

Subject heading —Active Games and 
Sports (for the woman director) 

File /older headings —Low-organized 
games. Individual and Dual Games, 
Team Games. General: Basketball, 
Softball. Volleyball. 

Subject heading— -Arts and Crafts 
(for the man director) 

File folder headings — Carving — 
Soap. Wood, Bone: Ceramics, Mather 
('raft, 'Metal Craft, Model Aircraft. 
Model Making. Photography, Plastic 
Crafts, Toy Making, Woodworking. 
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How To Add Zip To 
Your Program 


A SUMMER 

PLAYGROUND 

PRODUCTION 


John V. Smith and Minna B. Keichelt 


The actors? 

The youngsters. The grownups. 

The producers? 

\ou and your staff, 

The stage? 

Your playground. 

The audience? 

Your whole community. 

The run? 

July through August. 


W II.I. YOt'R siiow T he a Broadway hit or a Hop? It all 
depends upon you. Perhaps the following few sug¬ 
gestions may help you produce a satisfying performance. 

The Rising of the Curtain—Start the show promptly and 
start it right. Make a real ceremony of the flag-raising 
at nine o’elock each morning. Piek out a star actor every 
day to play the leading role, ami raise the flag briskly 
while the rest of the east stands at attention. All reeite 
the “Pledge of Allegiance” and sing a patriotic song as 
part of the ceremony. 

At sunset, the flag is lowered slowly, with eare being 
taken that it does not touch the ground. Never place any 
objeet or emblem on or above our national flag. 

The Chorus—By this we mean singing; the more the bet¬ 
ter! This is an important part of your daily production. 
See that it goes over with a hang, because a flat sing is 
as flat as a deflated balloon. 

Gather the singers around you and start with a song 
that everyone knows. Announce the title clearly. Be sure 
that the pitch or tone on which the song is to he started 
is heard. Get them all “set” for the start of the song; 
leave no doubt in their minds that “now” is the time. 
Give a sharp decisive movement which will bring every- 

Mr. Smith is chief of Philadelphia , Pennsylvania, Bureau 
of Recreation; Miss Reichert serves as assistant chief. 


body in on the first note. A clean-cut release or ending 
of a song is no less important than a good attack. 

Always maintain variety in the choice of songs to keep 
up continued interest. Ask for requests from the group 
and select the song that you think will go best at the 
time. Keep your ears open for special talent upon whom 
you can call to sing a verse or chorus alone. 

The introduction of rounds or canons adds much to the 
fun and good-fellowship of singing. Divide your chorus 
into parts and sing such songs as: 

“Oh! How Lovely is the Evening,”—three parts: “Three 
Blind Mice,”—four parts: “Are you Sleeping?”-—-four 
parts; “Row, Row. Row Your Boat,”—four parts. 

Contra singing is fun, too. Combine two familiar tunes 
when musically possible, such as: 

“Long. Long Trail” and “Keep the Home Fires Burn¬ 
ing,” “Tipperary” and “Pack Up Your Troubles.” 

Old favorites that have been found satisfactory for 
group singing include: 

“Abide With Me,” “All Through the Night.” “Ameri¬ 
ca, the Beautiful,” “Annie Laurie,” “Believe Me, If All 
Those Endearing Young Charms,” "Billy Boy,” “Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginny,” “Farewell to Thee,” “Good¬ 
night Ladies,” “Home on the Range,” and so on. 

Patriotic songs and, of course, the current hit tunes 
always go over big. So, vary them for best results. For 
music accompaniment use a piano, banjo, aecordion, 
ukulele, harmonica, guitar or violin. The use of the 
microphone is a big help outdoors for the director and 
soloists. 

Big Sing Week—Feature a "Big Sing Week.” Publicize it 
early, and dig up talent for it! Make it a gala w’eek. Get 
any number of groups, quartettes and solos. Use boys, 
girls, men and women as performers. Hold a contest 
for original playground songs. Have the song writers 
sing their songs and let audience applause decide the 
winner. If you have enough talent, have eliminations and 




select the best numbers for a star bill for the main pe^ 
formanee. He sure to use all the local talent you have 
on hand. 

If there is an outstanding song leader in your com¬ 
munity. in\ ite him to lead the group singing. Ask local 
church choirs and musical groups to sing on the program, 
linite a local hand or orchestra to play for the singing. 
Scout around for someone in the community to serve as 
"MG," to add local color and interest. Use variety in your 
program to make it entertaining. 

Musical Number Good music is the finest entertainment 
that can he offered to people who lovt music. ‘Listening 
programs can he the highlight of the season s schedule 
for many of \<>nr patron*. A varied program of music 
that appeals to all can he arranged so easily, especially 
where a "I’A" system is available. 

Talent Honr--ls there a youngster alive oho doesn’t want 
to he a part of the show to get up before an audience 
and get into the act? Talent hours held at regular speci¬ 
fied times all during the season’s run will give the embryo 
•tars a chance to ‘‘strut their stutT”—.whether it’s singing, 
dancing, reciting, acrobatics, comedy, magician’s tricks. 

Girls* Hat Show—For a hit of amusing entertainment, 
plan a hat show. This will bring out large hats, small 
hats, old hats, new hats, pretty ones, funny ones, original 
ones such as those trimmed with kitchen utensils, fruits 
and vegetables a la Carmen Miranda, turbans -and many 
other types that ingenuity and initiative can create. 
Judges can select the best in the various classifications. 

Game Wiek A game jamboree should keep tilings buzz¬ 
ing for a a bile and everyone busy. Plan active games for 
the mol pail of the day and in the evening, guicl games 
in a cool place during the beat of the day. Singing games 
for the little ones are fine, such as ’Oats, Peas. Heans.” 
“The Farmer in the Dell.’” "Looby Loo. Did ^ oil Lver 
See a Lassie,’’ ‘‘Hign-Jig-Jig,” and so on. 

Holler Derby- For exhibition and spectator attraction, 
roller skating is tops. Solo exhibition#! doubles with 
music, triples with music, relay races, one-legged races 
lone skate on and earning the other I and novelty events 
will present quite a show, 

Sldt l.xhihition Ibis is interesting, a hit unusual and 
hound to please the nudienec. Make a series of thirty-six- 
inrh circles, five feet apart. A contestant for each flirt le 
places both stilts inside of the circle and lakes a position 
(or mounting. A command is giv'.en for all contestants 
to do as follows: Mount and turn around to right, turn 
around to left, hop on stilts raise oin stilt while standing 
Lit another, walk around rim of rirrle. 

Tile one doing those things without getting out of 
the ring or dismounting, wins. In ea«e of ties. re|«'at mill? 
one remains I or exeilement, finish the derby with ir dis¬ 
tance rare. 

Doll Parade Consider single and group entries, provide 
lilb+rs for group entries. Single entries, of course, will he 



Friendly policemen of Vancouver ‘arrest” most convincing 
“hohos” at an all-city “Hobo Day,” for tour of City Hall, 
including jail. Adults arc* (I. to r.) C.aptain Crowley, po¬ 
lice Chief Diamond, Mayor Anderson and ©dicer Spieling. 

in the parade. Judge the following: Smallest doll, largest, 
oldest, best-dresSed, prettiest, most original, novelty dolls - 
made up of yarn, raffia. talTy, gtimdrops, clothespins, whisk 
brooms, fruit, and so on. Additional classifications can 
he judged for street costume, sports costume, evening 
dress or colonial dress. Group judging can he for the 
largest collection, authentic foreign collect ion, complete 
foreign family, bridal parly, Indian family, and so on. 
lied, white and blue ribbons for those judged the best 
or other inexpensive prizes will please the winners. Plenty 
of advance publicity in local newspapers, on bulletin 
boards and by individual contact will increase the number 
of entries. 

Sand and Water Carnival-—For real carnival atmosphere, 
decorate, the sandbox with Hags and bunting. Place flags 
around wading pool. Have sand well dampened before the 
sand modeling project begins, and set a lime limit lor the 
contest. Allow twenty minutes to a half hour to complete 
projects. No molds should be permitted. Make your own 
rules covering the use of small tings, artificial trees, 
picket fences, and so forth for decorative purposes. Mod¬ 
eling a cflstle, farm house, church or boat make good 
projects. 

Maffli Crus—This should he along the general lines of the 
celebrated Mardi Gras ill New Orleans. It should be a 
highly colorful and jolly nljnir, with local bands supplying 
the music. 

Advertise the event Well ill advance and decorate the 
playground with flaps and bunting. Award ribbons or in¬ 
expensive prizes for the following divisions: decorated 
hnhv roaches And strollers, bicycles, doll carriages and 
dolls- express wagons, toy automobiles—driven or pulled 
by a child, floats with participants in costume. 

From the masquerade costume division select winners 
and award ribbons for the following: most elaborate, fun¬ 
niest most original, best couple, outstanding group. \\ aid 
up lln- affair with an outdoor jamboree including music, 
dancing and singing. 
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Circus --The possibilities of a playground circus are nu¬ 
merous—with clowns, acrobats, elephants, freaks, balloons, 
pennants, the circus barker. What fun! Rope off a large 
area for the performers’ ring. Erect a booth at the en¬ 
trance of the grounds with a ‘‘barker’’ who announces 
the wonderful features of the eireus—“stupendous,” “co¬ 
lossal,” and so on. A snake charmer and fat lady or any 
other freak can be on the platform beside him. 

Regin with a paratle of all performers around the inside 
of the rope. The “ring master” introduces them as they 


pass in review. Have as many freaks as possible—tall 
man Ion stilts), bearded lady, fat lady, (stuff with pil¬ 
lows) , sword swallower, snake charmer (use papier-mache 
snake), tight rope walker (stretch white tape on ground). 
Also include cannibals, clowns, Indians, cowboys, ballet 
dancers. 

Make up an interesting program of acrobatics, dances, 
Wild West activities. 

What a show will have been produced when the curtain 
rings down on the final number! 


We Had a Baseball League 


L ast summer we operated baseball leagues for boys be¬ 
tween the ages of twelve and fifteen years as a part 
of the La Porte, Indiana recreation program. Any boy in 
the community desiring to play was given the opportunity, 
and all groups were encouraged to choose their own 
players on the basis of friendship rather than solely on 
ability—to obtain a more natural grouping. W r c attempted, 
insofar as possible, to organize this program on an intra¬ 
mural basis. The boys themselves, at an organizational 
meeting, decided that they should pay a small registration 
fee, so that they might have some feeling of responsibility. 

At the outset of the season we anticipated having four 
teams of boys in the specified age groups. However, on the 
day that rosters were, filed, we were astonished to find that 
ten teams of boys, one hundred and fifty in all. had entered. 
It was quite heart warming to see these youngsters bring¬ 
ing pennies, nickels, dimes, and so on. to the office and 
feeling that this was their program. 

At the organizational meeting, the policies of the recrea¬ 
tion commission pertaining to athletics for the group were 
discussed with the boys. They were: 

1. Teams would not be allowed a financial sponsor to 
buy uniforms or equipment. 

2. Our program was to be geared to the masses, and we 
would attempt to enroll the largest number that we could 
handle adequately. 

3. There would be no all-star teams. 

4. There would be no trophies or awards given. 

It is interesting to note that there was not one forfeited 
game throughout the ten game season. 

The participants recruited their own coaches. The 
coaches’ major responsibility was to teach the boys in 
practice sessions the fundamentals of baseball. I do not 
believe that this was overemphasized. 

The boys furnished their own gloves (spikes, too, if they 
wanted them). The recreation commission furnished leader¬ 
ship, facilities, balls, bats and catching equipment. The 
operation of these leagues cost the recreation department 

Mit. Ruhk, with a M.A. in recreation from Indiana Universi¬ 
ty, became La Porte's director of recreation in July 1950. 


Robert W. Rube 



I’ark and recreation department con¬ 
ducts baseball school, Charleston. 


a total of §231.35 for leadership and supplies for a ten- 
week period. 

Volunteer umpires were recruited and during the sea¬ 
son there was no expenditure for umpiring. The leader 
was a part-time person who served as the athletic adviser. 

At the conclusion of the season the boys decided that 
they would like some celebration, so a banquet was ar¬ 
ranged. Each boy paid fifty cents for his meal, and the 
twenty-five cents which each boy paid at the beginning of 
die season helped to defray the cost. 

At the banquet the only recognition for accomplish¬ 
ments during the season was the asking of the teams, who 
won the championship, to stand and receive applause from 
those present. This was also done for leading batters. 

The values of this recreational athletic program are 
threefold: first, the most important factor is the end 
result of the activity upon the boy. Opportunities must be 
present for youngsters to participate at their own level of 
efficiency. There is so much to be accomplished in addition 
to determining a “winner.” Secondly, this department, like 
most other departments, does not have an abundance of 
funds. We feel, however, that -regardless of how much 
money is available—this type of program is still advan¬ 
tageous in that volunteers can more readily interpret it 
to the community; the participants have a share of re¬ 
sponsibility in the planning and feel that it is “their” pro¬ 
gram. Third, it releases the constant dependence on local 
merchants for trophies and awards. 

As a result of this experience, last fall found us besieged 
with constant requests to organize basketball leagues on 
the same basis. 
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' If hy will the child desert his play 
The craftsman's work to see? 

Something within him latent still 
II liispers , II ork waits /or me! " 

IIok uonus were copied in m| fust craft notebook, 
although I know not who wrote tliem. \enrly every 
craft teacher frequently hears the e(juivulent of the follow 
in}; remark: "No. 1 don t want to play a game, I am going 
to nork. ( rafts often mean work to children, not in the 
sense of laborious toil, but in its fuller meaning. 

Our first venture in crafts found our \onngsters hys¬ 
terically (and 1 use the word advisedly) eager to make 
something quickly anil run home with it. No conception 
of craftsmanship, no idea of patience, no notion of one 
process following another to create form and beauty was 
present. Individual dcxclopmciit is expected, but there is 
a group development, a craft consciousness that comes onlx 
mer a |teriod of vears. 

Uter six years of ups and downs in a cilx of eighteen 
thousand, we established a craft center, where three hun¬ 
dred and fifty registered for summer classes, and had 
facilities for preparing fixe hundred and fiftx projects per 
week for use on the city’s scxen playgrounds. Saturday 
classes for sex cut v-fix e and vacation classes for an iix ernpe 
of eighty were held Leadership training sessions twice a 
xenr were attended by eighty persons. Special classes for 
Scouts, f-ll arid many small leadei training meetings were 
part of the program. Adult interest showed steailx growth 
and “exon to leu adult classes were held we. klx. In nilili 
lion, fixe local organizations added craft i lasses to their 
program, utilizing as teachers, those xvho bail la-en students 
in the craft classes at the center. 


Mir WlJITM.V. formerly arts anil crafts and recreation di¬ 
rector in /{inland, is uith the Rutland t,irl Stout Conned. 











Our basement has a shop equipped for woodworking, a 
paint corner, anil in the assembly hall, tables xvhere many' 
activities may be carried on simultaneously. Our attic 
lioliN a wealth of scrap material supplies as xxell as pur 
chased ones. 

Our summer program includes classes in: woodworking, 
wishing 'food and plaster, decorating and design, sketch¬ 
ing. kindergarten, primary crafts, lloxver arrangement, 
memlcruft, leathercraft. individual project time. At all 
times, there are self-directing projects available, such as 
the making of woven pot holders. Bon Ami painting, pine 
dolls, and so on. hach season the emphasis is different. 
W itli all of these classes available, hoxvever. the children 
on the playgrounds still need crafts brought to them. It xvas 
necessary, therefore, to plan a program of plavground 
crafts xxInch xxmild not overburden the playground in¬ 
structor. xvhich would not reijuire a shop setup and which 
■would cost very little money. 

Equipment 

First of all. for each playground, xvc constructed a craft 
cupboard made of inch pine, four and one-half feet tall. 

three feet wide, txvenly inches deep, with three shelves_ 

eight, txvclve and sixteen inches wide. The front is remova 
hie. fitting across the top to act as a table. A hasp and pad¬ 
lock bold it at the top* The construction cost, including 
finishing with xvoodsluin, xvas $o.Ji6 per cupboard, while 
the equipment and materials for each average# £4.20. 

Purchased materials for crafts projects uxernged nine 
dollar# per playground, or £64.(H for the seven grounds. 
Most of this xvas spent for sponge and lanxard material, 
xvntcr color paints, paper, and felt for banners. 

On the top shelf of each cupboard ue placed a knife 
box the type sold in the dime stores. Sturdy boxes held 
other supplies: 


Twelve *ci#»or# 

Homemade ruler* 

''it Itote# of crayon# 
IVnciU and era«cr* 

One *rnall hammer and can 
of aborted nail* 

Saw ami blade.# 

Mihlimn plirr# 

A * I 

1*4per punch 
Stapler 


1*111#, pti*h lack* 

Sroich tape and marking tape 
Hubher cement, library pa#te, 
mucilage, glue, drv #lckko 
flour for pa#te, twelve pa*te 
bru*he* 

Dry tempera paint*, twrhe 
•moll bnidir*. *tx onednch 
bru#hc* 

Wood #loin, *hcllac and alco¬ 
hol 
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Keciikatio-n 


Viva Whitney 


i*i t&e ‘RecneaZiott ‘Piotpiant 


Sandpaper, steel wool Cloths and newspapers 

1’aper cups and plates Paper 

Needles and threads Assorted ribbons and yarns 

The place for each tool or container was marked, by draw¬ 
ing the shape of the object and printing the word under it. 

If the budget had permitted, we would have added to 
each outfit the following: a paper cutter, pinking shears, a 
few leather tools, tin snips, small vises, mallets and molds 
for metal work. 

The next step was to make a list of projects for the 
playgrounds. Materials had to be inexpensive, something 
a teacher with no special crafts training could teach suc¬ 
cessfully and, for the most part, one-scssion projects. 


Things We Made 

This was our list for the year, varied, of course, by the 
instructor on each ground according to the age of the 


children, their natural interests, 
ability and experience: 

Indian head ring; 

(beads from donated 
materials) 

Textile painted T-shirta 
(stencil with playground 
name—each child furnish¬ 
ing a T-shirt) 

Twisted copper wire brace¬ 
lets 

Sponge rubber objects of all 
sorts, including model 
playground layouts 


and the instructors own 


Sachets 

Leather bookmarks 
Leather wallets 
Braided leather belts 

(leather scrap from glove 
factory) 

Playground banners of tell 
Lanyards and bracelets from 

gttimpe 
Blueprinting 
Wooden uapkiu rings 
Wooden games—checkers 
and boards 


Paper objects: 


Woven mats 

Double woven baskets 

Three kinds paper chains 

Gatstairs flowers 

Baskets 

I .an’terns 

Pinwheels 

Pine dolla 


Airplanes 
Drinking cups 
Stuffed animals 
Easel-type pictures 
Can rubber pictures 
Lace paper doily designs 
Suubonnet walking dolls 
Mother Goose dolls 


Each of these projects was processed at the craft center 
and distributed at the weekly staff meetings. By processed, 
I mean that all materials for a project were collected in 
units of ten ready for presentation to the class. 

Taking the woven mats, for example, this involves: ten 
shirt cardboards for foundations; ten pieces of wallpaper, 


cut the size of the shirt cardboard with the slits cut: 
weaving strips cut for the weavers. To these the instructor 
adds from her cupboard: newspapers, paste, brushes, shel¬ 
lac—and she is ready to proceed. 

We divided our materials in packets of ten for a reason. 



Nine-year old Billy Wond, Decatur local playground young¬ 
ster, Weaving belt in crafts demonstrations at State Fair. 


The leader with a small playground would take perhaps 
two units, while a large playground could take seven. De¬ 
pending on large or small attendance on a particular day, 
the units could he sent to the playground needing them. 

Children under twelve do not want to spend eight or ten 
weeks becoming proficient in any specific craft. They want 
and need to experiment with all sorts of materials, learning 
their possibilities and limitations. We try to provide the 
following selection of materials. All of these cannot he used 
on the open playground, but all are available at the craft 
center: paper; leather; wood; plaster; oil and water color 
paints; good pictures; plastic; metal: shells; stains, var¬ 
nishes and enamels. 

Both the instructors at the center and the ones on the 
play grounds must have clear objectives before they present 
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an) project to a group of children, be it ever so simple. 
If (lie leader lines not have objectives clearly in mind, it is 
I letter to substitute some other activity. 

\\ lint \\ e Set Out to Do 

There are two sets of objectives the child's and the 
leader’s 

Child’s: ill He needs the article in his play or worts; 
(2) wishes to make a gift for someone] (3) enjoys the crea- 


“\\ rite in your mind 
anil heart the fact 
that the material 
molds the child.” 


lion or the thrill of experimenting with a new media. 

Teacher's: Vary with each project, hut fall under the 
following general headings: (It To develop originality; 
(2) to encourage careful workmanship; (3) to ensure 
success lit careful, wise guidance, without destroying 
originality. Some of the aims in specific projects are as 
follows: (It design and application, (2) color harmony, 
i3> cutting. I ll folding, (31 mounting, (6) use of ad¬ 
hesives, I 7 I slip pc and form, (II] limitations of materials, 
harmony of form, design and material. 

Only a small part of the total handcraft projects at¬ 
tempted in a city are carried on hy the recreation depart¬ 
ment or an organized craft center. Scouts. I-II, Junior 
Catholic I taught, rs. adult women's groups, Sunday schools 
and others have many such projects during the year 
Therefor* we have found that the greatest service that ran 
he rendered in our community is to provide: 

1. lender training for these groups. 

2. Source of supply for consultations and information 
on any specific project. 

3. I’ooling of orders to obtain necessary supplies that 
often can lx- obtained only in large quantity. 

I A scrap depot where scrap supplies may he stored, 
processed and n distributed. 

.’> I violations, movies and materials on the ever-iu- 
i leasing immlier of hew project* and materials available 
lent long, at the same time, the fundamental values in 
volved. 

(>. An awareness and desire to reficli the neglected 
groups the aged, the crippled, the huuiehnnnd child or 
adult 



I he Child K the Material 

Take all id these (actors into consideration: then, write 


on your mind and heart these words: “It is not what the 
child does to the material that is important, but what the 
material does to the child.’’ Usually the child or adult who 
lakes an intense interest in crafts is more of an introvert 
than an extrovert. All well and good, you say. We'll help 
him. with crafts, to become better balanced. 'Yens, vou will 
if yon consciously recognize the. fact that you must not, 
dare not work for quality and production alone, hut only 
for quality and production as it develops the individual. 
Craft projects can, with thought, be related to soeial needs 
and responses; eraft classes also can provide social con¬ 
tacts and broadening social interests. 

What do I mean? lx*t’s take our little folks on a plav 
ground. We plan to color paper doilies anil napkins one 
of the simplest things we do. The children who want to do 
a are the small ones, the shy ones, and often the backward 
ones. If they color the napkins and doilies and take them 
home -that is that. They have learned a bit about color, 
design and careful handwork, lint if they use those same 
doilies ami napkins to entertain their mothers at ten, they 
have had a social experience. If they send a package of 
the doilies to a sick child, or show a sick child how to make 
them, they have shared their interest with others. 

Lrt us consider an adult metaleraft class. In a class of 
thirty, many will have taken up this work to satisfy some 
need, perhaps to find release front strains or tensions in 
their personal lives. It is well to become an expert silver¬ 
smith, but most of these people do not desire this. If, in 
addition to class instruction, the class puts on exhibits, 
meets socially with other groups with similar interests, if 
the members feel themselves responsible for helping their 
own group and other groups, besides working as indi¬ 
viduals. then the project is worthwhile. 

(. realivc experience is one of our basic needs. More and 
more, specialization takes away from its the opportunitv 
for ireativenoss in our everyday living. Organized group 
activity is the answer to this need. 

If we needed proof of interest in the field of crafts, the 
bookstores would supply it. Six years ago, one had to 
search for a hook on handcrafts. I’oday. the bookstore 
shelves display many fine ones. Library records show craft 
hooks called for frequently, and often tin re arc waiting 
lists for new ones. This is a trend of the times—old as 
lime itself hut with new approaches, new reasons and new 
applications. 

One of the greatest services a recreation department can 
lender a community is to furnish leadership, education and 
guidance so that tin experiences of both children and adults 
in this field may be full, rich and integrated. The football 
hoys, members of the archery class, the dancing ilass, the 
hikers, the bicycle club, teen lowners to golden age groups, 
all have needs that the craft program can fill for them. 

I ven the boys who scorn anything but boxing like to 
make their own T-shirts with appropriate letters and 
numerals, using textile paint. 

lew activities yield such direct and immediate satisfac¬ 
tions. yet have, nt the same lime, such potential value for 
building happier people and a better societv 
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Boys in every state like fishing. Above, prize winner for the best 
Becky Thatcher outfit,Torrington recreation department fish derby. 


FJ10R A number of yevrs the San Jose recroatifin de- 
partnient was concerned about the fact that it had con¬ 
ducted very little in the way of such out-of-door activities 
as conservation, hiking, camping, fishing, and so on. 

In 1949, therefore, the department opened "Rustic 
Lands” day camp for youngsters and the response from 
the community in the way of registration for camp at 
tendance was excellent. Many individual playgrounds 
also initiated hiking programs, with outdoor cooking and 
nature study features; but even so, little or nothing was 
done about conservation activities--and fishing programs 
were non-existent. 

Then, early in 1950 the department received a communi¬ 
cation from Better Fishing, Incorporated. Chicago, llli 
nois. (See September 1950 issue of Recreation. Ed.) 
It learned for the first time, that the main purpose of that 
organization is to assist communities in introducing to 
youngsters the joys and highly satisfactory recreational 
benefits of fishing. Hotter Fishing, Incorporated, was 
prepared to give, without cost, to every city that would 
sponsor a youth fishing program, four complete fishing 
outfits, consisting of a casting rod, line, reel, hooks, arti¬ 
ficial bait in the way of plugs and other hires. These, 
of course, were to he used by the sponsoring city for 
ayvards in the juvenile fishing rodeo yvhieh would be held 
in connection with the program. 

A date for a juvenile fishing rodeo yvas immediately 
set, for a Saturday in May, at the Stevens Creek Reservoir 
about fifteen miles from San Jose. The superintendent of 
recreation, an avid fisherman, and Wilbur hnudtson, "Fish 
and Game” yvriter of the San Jose Mercury Herald, got 
in touch witli representatives of the San Jose Sportsmen, 
the San Jose Nimrods, the San Jose Rod and Gun Club 
and the president of the Willow Glen Lions Club. The four 
organizations agreed to contribute one hundred fifty dol¬ 
lars in cash to he used in defraying expenses for trail# 
portation to the reservoir, bait and other necessities, and 


Mr. BRamhael, who is the ' avid fisherman ' of the article, 
is superintendent of recreation in San Jose, California. 


Young Anglers 

Frank W. Bramhall 

to supply fifteen to tyyentv volunteers each, to assist in 
supervising the program and to act in the capacity of 
fishing instructors. 

The program yvas set up according to Rettcr Fishing. 
Incorporated, regulations: registration blanks were run 
in the columns of the San Jose Mercury and the San 
Jose Seus ; and the big event officially got under yvay. 

On the great day, the hoys yvere met by the committee 
in charge of the program, and one adult volunteer leader 
was placed in charge of every four hoys. Fishing tackle 
was provided for those who did not have it. Bait, includ¬ 
ing fishing worms and salmon eggs, was distributed; sites 
along the face of Stevens Creek Dam were assigned to each 
fishing group: two first aid stations with two qualified 
attendants were set up by the recreation department: live 
life guards, one of whom worked from a boat off shore 
and four from positions across the face of the dam, were 
assigned to their stations: the wily trout all scurried for 
cover: and the young anglers were off. 

Long before noon the gigantic lunch which each hoy 
had brought to assuage the pangs of a typical American 
hoy appetite, had disappeared, along with the two hundred 
half-pints of milk that were provided by the program 
sponsors. 

At three ' o’clock, the persevering anglers reluctantly 
stopped fishing and assembled at the fishing rodeo head¬ 
quarters on top of the reservoir for the judging of the 
catehes. Well, would you believe it? With two hundred 
hoys fishing under the expert guidance of the volunteer 
sportsmen leaders, how many trout were caught? Exactly 
four! Boy, those local trout are plenty smart. 

The San Jose recreation department feels that the Bet¬ 
ter Fishing rodeo was one of the best recreational activi¬ 
ties that has ever been conducted in this area. Forget¬ 
ting the number of fish caught, two hundred hoys were 
taught how to assemble their tackle, had a whole day in 
the out-of-doors, received expert instruction from local 
sportsmen, went home with terrific appetites. They were 
taught something about, and really practiced, conserva¬ 
tion -because they wanted to catch only enough trout to 
make it possible to award the prizes legally. They are 
now bitten hv the fishing hug and will probably he the 
best storytellers in Santa Clara Valley. 

Since then, one trip each month has become a regular 
part of the recreation program in San Jose during the 
summer season 
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Oak Ridge, Tennessee, locale of United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, takes steps to raise tlie level of 
playground special events. 



y. 




Events 


I mproved 



_ 



Doreen O. Kirkland 

Cl’ECItL EVENTS conducted during the summer plav- 
^ ground season at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, were indeed 
“epefiiafe" 

In the past, special events were held according to the 
“more the merrier theory, hut iu recent years stress has 
lieeri plueed on conducting fewer events lull of the “higger 
and better" variety. 

We all know that many activities are "tagged" spceinl 
events when they are merely routine and should lie pari 
of a well I hi la need daily or weekly program. .Storytelling, 
drAinalies. musie, craft*, even routine activities arc often 
lost in the shuffle of the continuous preparation for the 
next special arliv itv 

In 1019 a curtailment of the niiuilier of events each 
local plus ground conducted w as initiated. At the close of 
that season, these were evaluated, showing that the organi¬ 
zation of the events had improved over the previous vear. 

hut that those which had hcen conducted Were “shop 

♦ * 

uorn. 

\l the beginning of the next summer srason. as a 
further step toward improved special nrtivitu-s, an ap 


Al TIIOR i.i .uipm isnr of rrrrratinn rrnters in Oak Riilg--. 


proved list of fourteen events was given to the playground 
leaders at our annua) five day workshop, with instruc¬ 
tions that three events should he conducted. The approved 
list consisted of: All Wheels Day, Kashi oft Show. Frog 
lumping Contest, Joseph Lee Day, Horse Show, Indian 
Pou-Wovv. kiddie Karnival, I.iltle Brother and Sister 
Show, Mother Goose l'arly, One-Act Plays, Dressed up 
Pet Show, k?uizz Show, Tagged Fish Rodeo and Turtle 
Derby. This list was compiled as a means of getting play¬ 
ground directors to plan events requiring organization 
and forethought. New ideas were readily accepted if they 
appeared to have general appeal to several age groups; 
therefore, originality was not curtailed-among playground 
leaders. In addition Jo these activities, there were three 
annual city-wide events: the Junior Olympics, the Arts 
and Crafts F.xhihit. and the Playground Circus, held in 
mid-summer, the ninth ami last week respectively. 

The approved list was accompanied by a special event 
form containing fifteen pertinent questions which had to 
he completed and turned in to the central office one week 
in advance of any scheduled activity. This gave the super¬ 
visory staff lime to go over the completed form, ask ques¬ 
tions and make suggestions. The purpose of this form 
was to aid the playground staff in planning for their 
event: to help them determine in their own minds the 
problems and steps necessary in planning a successful spe¬ 
cial activity. 

Holding fewer special events resulted in more enthusi¬ 
asm on the |wirt of the youngsters in preparing for the 
events, increased participation and improved parental 
interest. 

Many playgrounds, with noticeable success; held events 
in addition to those specified, among them scavenger 
hunts, stunt nights, hat shows, and so on. 

Seven playgrounds conducted dressed up pet shows: 
three, little brother and sister shows; three, kiddie kar- 
nivnls: three, all wheels rodeos: two. Indian pow-vvovvs: 
one each, Joseph Let? celebration, musical extravaganza, 
button contest, and krazy kolympies. The latter three 
were not on the specified list hut vvrre given the “go- 
ahead" by the supervisory staff. 

As an added attraction, movies were shown at dark 
every other week at each of the playgrounds. 

A more tut ricked daily program developed from this 
planning, with creative activities sharing honors in popu¬ 
larity with the leagues and tournaments. Special events 
ceased being unpleasant chores to both leaders and 
children and lieeame fun and exciting to prepare for and 
to participate in whole-heartedly. 

Handbills advertising tlicjr own special events were 
prepared by the directors of all playgrounds. Inch play 
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YOUR SPECIAL EVENT 

Form Filled Out by 
Playground Directors 

Recreation Department 1950 

1. What are you calling your Special Event?_ 

2. Date-Hour_ 

3. Are you using adult volunteers?_ 

In what capacity?_ 


4. What are their names? 

Full Name Address Telephone 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

5. Are certificates far your winners ready?_ 

6. Whot properties are you using? (list)_ 


7. Is your event scheduled at a good hour for parents 

to attend?_ 

8. Are you using any af the fallowing mediums to adver¬ 
tise? 

1. Handbills_ 3. Placards^__ 

2. Posters- 4. Bultetin boards_ 

9. Are you using programs?_ 

Who is making them?_ 

10. Are you decorating?_ 

11. Are you providing choirs for the spectators?_ 

12. Are you having a Community Sing before the event 

starts?_ 

13. Do you have a Reception Committee?_ 

14. What duties do you have for your Junior Leaders?_ 

15. Does the event answer these questions? New 

Different- Fun__ 

Signature _ _ 

DIRECTOR CO-DIRECTOR 


ground contributed an act to the annual city-wide events. 

Among Events Chosen 

kiddie kfirnivnl —This presented unlimited possibilities 
and was a real playground project. All age groups were 
interested. The older boys constructed booths, which were 
gaily decorated by girls and younger children. Games of 
skill were set up to form a large eirele similar to a midway. 
Paper hats and Hawaiian leis were made by the children 
to be given as prizes at the bingo booth. Leg toss, spear¬ 
ing corks, bean hag toss, weight lifting, bit the pins, bounc¬ 
ing ball, nail driving and weight guessing (on bathroom 
scales) and other guessing games were conducted. Bark¬ 
ers kept the crowd moving from one booth to another. 
Score cards were given each participant and attendants 
at the booths tallied their scores as they played. Small 
prizes were awarded to high scores in the various age 
classifications. Participation of both children and parents 
was very good. 

Indian Pow-Wow —A vdlage of decorated teepees, made 
from brown wrapping paper and small trees, was placed 
in a circle. Indian music, as a background, was played 
on a record player. Several hovs beating on tom-toms 
which were constructed in craft class opened the event. 
A medicine man had the places of honor in front of the 
largest teepee. Indian dunces, selection of an Indian chief 
and princess, pony race, tug-of-war, judging of best 
dressed, most savage, best srpiaw and smallest Indian were 
conducted. The event was an ideal activity for hovs and 


girls twelve years and under. It was also an excellent 
spectator activity for parents. 

All Wheels' Day or All Wheels Rodeo — A large crepe 
paper wagon wheel was constructed, with contestants in 
each classification circling inside of the rim of the wheel. 
Judging of the various classes of decorated wheels in¬ 
cluded: bicycles, tricycles, wagons, scooters, doll buggies, 
even a wheelbarrow and a lawn mower. Tricycle and doll 
carriage races climaxed the program. The event appealed 
to all age groups and was both colorful and a good specta¬ 
tor activity. 

Krazy kolympics —The Krazy Kolympics followed a 
“track-meet” theme, and was a good activity for a crowd 
wanting lots of action. Children were divided into equal 
numbers of teams, and each team was given a color. 
Scores were recorded on a large score board, and the 
winning team was presented with a watermelon. Ibis 
activity appealed to boys and girls under twelve years 
of age. A few of the events were: discus throwing, using 
paper plates: shotput, using blown up paper bags; stand¬ 
ing broad grin, measuring the biggest smile: javelin 
throw, using toothpicks: softball throw, with small balls 
of cotton; fifty-yard dash, with strings fastened to wall, 
other end in contestants mouth, hands behind back, chewed 
until nose touched wall: two hundred twenty-hurdle, eating 
cracker and whistling; one hundred yard dash suitcase 
relay. 

Little Brother and Sister Show -This activity had less 
appeal to all age groups, but twelve and under youngsters 
were proud to show- baby brothers and sisters. Babies were 
di\ided into three age groups: up to nine months, ten to 
eighteen months, and nineteen months to four years of age. 

Babies were judged on the following: brightest eyes, 
happiest, most tears, most dimples, fattest, daintiest, most 
personalitv, most rugged boy, daintiest girl. Certificates 
were awarded to winners in each age classification. 

Dressed Up Pel Show —Rings were set up for each clas¬ 
sification and novel ways of decorating brightened and 
gave color to the event. Prior advertising of the classes 
increased originality among the children in dressing their 
pets. Birds, dogs, cats, rabbits, white mice, turtles, gold¬ 
fish. alligators, hamsters came dressed as cowboys, cow¬ 
girls. babies, football players, and so on. A splendid 
turnout of children and adults appeared at every show. 


> 


Tents made and dec¬ 
orated by children, 
part of crafts pro 
gram in Alexandria, 
would be just right 
tor a “pow-wow.” 
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• Tin- cooperative machinery, which each sear produces the National 
Recreation Congress, is now being assembled so Work may begin on 
the 1952 model which will he displaced in Seattle, Washington, Sep¬ 
tember 29 to October 3. 

Fundamental in all congress planning are the committees, which 
this year will include a national advisory committee, district advisory 
committee, a local arrangements committee, an executive’s advisory 
committee and a rural ndvisorv committee. Other committees may be 
appointed, if needed, to assist with problems of special meetings. 

The National Advisory Committee includes representatives from the 
mam special interests which find a home at the congresses. Those who 
have thus far agreed to serve on this year’s committee are: 


II. T. Miliolt, Superintendent of Parks, 
Spoktin#*. 

Paul V. Hrown, Supcrinlemlrnt of Parks 
Seattle. 

Mis* Thcrrsa Cliirsa. Kccrration Super* 
viwor. I)t‘par(meni of Rwralion, Denver. 

George Iljelto, General Manager, Depart¬ 
ment of Heerealiuii and Parks Kos Angeles. 

Dr. John K. llult'hin*«in, A**oeialr Profes. 
*or. Department of Health education and 
Physical Education. Teacher* College, Co- 
Imiihia l niver*ity, New York. 

David M. I^ingkatnin*T, Superintendent of 
Recreation. Vlioona, 1 Vnnsylvania. 

Martin M. Nailing. Jr., Direc tor of Recrea¬ 
tion and Secretary Ire the Hoard of Park 
Coimni**ioner*, Port Wayne, Indiana. 

K. I.. Parker, Administrative* Suncrvisor, 
Industrial Relations Department, Callaway 
Mill* Ouupanv, 1-aGrange, Georgia. 

Mr*. France* M. Parrish. Division c»f Ree- 
realion. I.oui-ville, Kentucky. 

Mr*. HMill In. IVelrr, V ice Chairman. Stale 
Park* and Kecrealion Corntniwinn, Seatlle, 
VVa*lunglon. 

Dr. Don* \Y. Plrwe*, \**isliint Director of 
Pli>*ical Film**, Depai luicni »d National 
Health and Welfare, Ottawa. Ontario, I Inna- 
da. 

Je**e V. |(r\n<dd*. Director of Recreation 
ami Park*. Richmond, V irginia. 

On Romnrv . Chief. Community V'mer* 
Hram li, s pei ial S rm r* Divi*ton, Depart¬ 
ment of the \rm>. Washington, D. C. 

George T Sargiw*MM. F.xeiuiitr Director, 
lte«rr,iiion Promotion and Service, Wilming¬ 
ton. Delaware. 

P It. wir»>an, Superintendent and Engi¬ 
neer. Hoard of Park Gormni^innei*. Van¬ 
couver, Hrili*h Golumliia, f^niuda. 

Hen II 1 linnip*«)n. Ghief, Recreatu»n Plan¬ 
ning Division. National Park service, Wash¬ 
ington, D < 

Mr* Marietta Iliggm* V incml. Director ol 
II e* r ea I mu. Memorial I enter for Cnnerr and 
Mind l»l*ea*e*. New Vnrk. 

Mr*. Pearl Wannmaker, s iale Suprnti- 
trndenl of Public Instruction, Olympia. 
W H«hmgton 


The District Advisory Committee, 
which will give special attention to 
matters relating to the general area in 
which the Congress wdl he held, con¬ 
sists of: 

Ill’ll Evans, Director nl Recreation, .Seattle, 
VV a-hinglnn. 

Kenneth Fowell, Superintendent of Rec¬ 
reation. Great Fall*. Montana. 

Turn I .ant/. Superintendent of Public Rec¬ 
reation. Tacoma. Washington. 

Vli-* Dorothea I.ensch, Director ol Recrea¬ 
tion. Portland, Oregon. 

Garl >. Munson. City Recreation Director, 
Moscow, Idaho. 

S. G. Witter, Recreation Superintendent, 
s poknm-. Washington. 

Tin* I.oriil Arrangement* Committee 

which will help work out details of the 
Congress which particularly concern 
Scat lie. has as mem hers: 

Itu**e|| Culler, Cxecutivc Officer, School of 
Physical and Health Kduealion, Department 
for Men, I niuT*dty of Washington, Seattle. 

Hen F.vaii*. Director of Recreation, Seattle 
(Chairman). 

William J. Golden, Manager, Tmiri*t and 
Convention Department. Smith* Chamber of 
I .mnmerce. 

Dr. Norman F. Kiiude, V**ociale Profes* 
*or, SdiiHfl of Physical and Health educa¬ 
tion. Department for Men. University of 
VV a*hinglon. Seattle. 

W illiam H. Pond, s upervi*or. Recreation 
Division. s late Park* and Recreation Cnni- 
ini**ion. Seattle. 

V D Scott. Director of Recreation. I hie¬ 
ing Virplane Compain, Seattle. 

VV illiaui S|n*i*|r|, administrative a-*i*tnnt 
to l h»* mas or of Seattle. 

Itohcrt I.. Stephen*. Superintendent of 
Recreation. King Counts. 

Walter Van Camp, Greater Seattle, Incor- 
|H»raled. 

John R. Vandrmrht. Director. Slate Harks 
and Recreation Commi**ion, Seattle. 


The Coinmittoc of Executives to plan 
the special sessions for executives: 

K. li. McClintock, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Chairman. 

Homer 1). Abbott, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. 

It. E. Anderson, Richland, Washington. 

l usiiie L Barnwell, Alexandria, Virginia. 

Miss Virginia Carmichael, Atlanta. 

Bat Connors, Anaconda, Montana. 

John II. Grain. Jr. Portland, Maine. 

Charles VV Davis. Berkeley. 

John Downing. New York. 

Alvin Eggeling. Oklahoma City, 

John Karina, Edmonton, Albert*, Canada. 

E B. Ilartl, la Crosse. Wisconsin. 

Francis llart/ell, Chuinhrrslnirg, Bennsyl- 
vania. 

Vincent J. Hebert Bittsfield, Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Mrs. Marjorie Milne, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada. 

E. S Richter, Bontiae, Michigan. 

1'aul S. Rose, Salt lake County, Utah. 

Reverb S. Sheffield, Austin, Texas. 

The Kural Advisory Committee in¬ 
cludes the following rural leaders: 

Miss Jessalee Mallalieu. Recreation Spe¬ 
cialist. Oregon Mate College, Corvallis, Ore¬ 
gon. 

VI iss 1 ucille II. Moore, Recreation Spe¬ 
cialist Agricultural Extension Service, Col¬ 
lege Station, Texas. 

Dr. E. J. Nsederfrank, Extension Kural 
Sociologist, United Slates Department ot Ag- 
fieulluri, W ashington, I). C. 

Mis. Ruth Radir, Extension 4-H Club Spe¬ 
cialist. Stale College ot W ashing® Bull- 
man, Washington. 


Have yon scut in your suggestions 
for the Congress? Please help the 
several Committees by sharing vvitb 
them your own ideas. Address your 
suggestions eoneerning topics for 
discussion, program participant*, 
special features to T. I Rivers, See- 
retatv, Recreation Congress Com- 
iniltee. 315 Fourth Avenue. New 
York 10. 


.Special Trip? 

The Rockies, both American ami 
Canadian. And other mountain ranges; 
Vellowstnne, (Racier and other nation¬ 
al parks; (he wheat country; the “Bad 
hands;” Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
dams—the latter the largest man-made 
attraction m the world; these are some 
of tin; wonders of nature and of man 
that delegates can see on their way to 
the Congress, 

The Congress Committee would like 
to he ns helpful ns possible to prospec¬ 
tive delegates. Is there am interest in a 
specially arranged train trip to Seattle, 
originating at some central point, such 
as Chicago? Would some other stall¬ 
ing point he better? Would delegates 
like to meet and travel together? Won l 
you please write to ns and let ns know? 
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Arthur G. Scott 


Part of fine arts section of show, Boeing em¬ 
ployees later staged fnll-seale fine arts exhibit. 


This year’s show tv ill he held during the week of the National 
Recreation Congress in Seattle. Delegates will be invited to attend. 


HOBBY 


at BIU 


1t|T WAS A fine show, and I've seen a lot of them.” stated A. F. 

1 Logan, vice president -industrial relations of Hoeing Airplane 
Company. after viewing the emplo)ee-initiated hobby show held late 
last winter in the company’s huge sixteen hundred seat cafeteria. 
The largest show of its kind in Boeing history, it was witnessed bv 
27,652 employees, their families and friends during its five-day run. 

Larry l’opp. chairman of the employee committee which organized 
and presented the show, explained that one of the principal jobs 
entailed in planning the exhibit was the classifying of entries. 

‘’We decided early in the game to limit the entries to thirteen dif¬ 
ferent divisions,” Popp said, l 'lt was a good thing We did because our 
entries ranged from a forty-eight-foot w ingspread sailplane, that an 
employee flew as a hobby, to a crocheted tablecloth entirely made bv 
an employee while riding to and from work on a 1ms. 

"If we hadn I set the tight classification rule, none of us doubts that 
each of the one hundred six employees who registered a total of one 
hundred twenty-nine exhibits would have considered his entry in a 
elass by itself.” 

Other exhibits included a Ming tree (the committee classed this as 
handcraft rather than horticulture on the tenth ballot), a 
twenty-four-foot sail boat, a ninety-eight-year old marine 
chart of a portion of Puget Sound and a wide range of 
scale and operating model airplane*, boats and trains. 

The committee awarded attractive gold cups in addition 
to ribbons for first, second and third place division win¬ 
ners. They also presented a gold cup to the sweepstakes 
winner—Norm Hood, whose ten wheeler Pennsylvania 
G-5 steam locomotive was adjudged the finest exhibit in 
the show. 11 is locomotive is tliirtv inches long, is oper¬ 
able at one hundred pounds steam pressure, and weighs 
one hundred eighteen pounds. Hood said that the minia¬ 
ture represented 6,735 hours of spare lime labor. 

Not a single exhibit was lost or damaged during the 
entire run of the show. This, despite the fact that main 
entries were displayed on open tables and not behind 
showcases. Popp attiilmtcd this success largeh to the 
efforts of (lie exhibitors themselves who acted as hosts 
and hostesses during every moment that the show was 
open. 


Above typical crowd shows popularity of this 
event. Largest crowds visited it at lunchtime. 


Exhibit laid out in shape of a “U” in blocked 
off portion of Boeing’s l(iO()-seat cafeteria. 


NI8280 


It.idio controlled sailboats, vaelits and a 
lireboat drew best attention of tbe show. 


Mk. .Scott is the company's capable recreation coordinator. 
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SEATTLE’S STATE OF LIFE 


Seal tip is a rily girdled by water. To the cast there 
are the cold. choppi stretches of Puget Sounjl, the deep¬ 
water harbor that puls the citi high <m the list of import 
and export tonnages. To the west there is the last ex¬ 
panse of hike Washington, fifty miles in circumferenee. 

Siaihck in the middle of the eit\ like a dropped emerald, 
is Green hike. Around its three-mile eireumferenee are 
two bathing hi,-aches, the i|uarter-inillion dollar Aipia 
Theatre, a biricle path and innumerahle picnic spots. 



V!M CLASSE#! 4 
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Xn ‘all-out’' training program of park department ensures 
a high degree of safety on tin municipal bathing benches. 


The lake is a slimmer ineeea for lomigsters and their par¬ 
ents. 

It is. tlu-n. little wonder that Seattle is fast becoming 
the water-sports capital of the nation, the annual Seafair 
ten dais of cii jr whoopee centers on nipiaties. I he 
IT,I Gold Gup I tophi speedboat races were held mi hike 
W ftsliingtnli. The world-champion I niirr*iti of Washing¬ 
ton crew« work out on the lake. I fie shorelines of the 
lake and Puget >onnd are dotted with boat moorages. 
When the wind i« in the right quarter the cit\ is surround 
cd hi h.illooiiing sails and roaring boat engines. And every 

one goes |o tin- lienidi. 

In i it w of the marine life of >enttleiles. (hi cih/.rii' 
thank the rigid 'ii|H-ri ision of municipal bathing beaches. 


Mil. hlixs. /or mam livir.< .'seitlllr'\ ms’slanl ihrerlot oj 
rrrrriiliim. i« responsible fur I hr Senltte Imuch program 


and the all-out training program of the Seattle park de¬ 
partment. for the fact that there are so few drowning*. 

For more than thirty years, the recreation division 
of the department has worked to make sure that every 
youngster in the city will know the basics of water safety. 

I nder the eoaehing of men like district recreation super- 
i isor Torn >cdgivick, recentli nominated one of Seattle’s 
"Men of the Year," more than fifti thousand hoys and 
girls have learned what to do when faced with an ciner- 
genei in the water. 

The city’s newspapers, the Times and the l‘osl-1 nielli- 
jienrer, work in close cooperation with the department on 
the program. So does the Seattle-King Count® chapter of 
the American Red Cross. Among them these four agencies 
sponsor slimmer-long swim classes for youngsters under 
fifteen, and lifesaving classes for those over twelve. 

In addition, one or another of the four agencies spon¬ 
sors swim tournament*. In a space of about eight weeks 
there will he eight races one a week, with an average 
entry list of two hundred and fifty lomigsters. 

Beginning short!' after school is dismissed for the 
summer, and continuing for eight weeks, the I'osl-l nielli- 
grncer and the park hoard sponsor a serie.i of swimming 
classes. Instruction is supervised hi two roving teacher* 
who visit each of the i ill beaches at least once a week 
Park department lifeguards augment the teaching. Am 
loungster. from five to fifteen, may enroll in the classes, 
which are graded according to ahiliti and prei ion* train 
ing. A tremendous swimming carnival, with more than six 
hundred swimmers entered in the twcnti-six events, 
winds tip tin season. 

’1 he junior and senior lied Cross lifesaiing classes for 
the more advanced swimmer* are run olf at about the 
same time as the swimming elusses. Persons who finish 
tin eight neck course go thiough a final test involving 
swimming with clothing on. rescue procedure* and artifi¬ 
cial respiration. I hose who pass arc awarded lied ( joss 
lifcsai ing certificate*. 

flic famous Green l.akc Mile Swim, sponsored by the 
scatliy Times mid the park hoard, i* held in eoiijunclion 
with the Paeifie Northwest Junior A \.l . open champion 
ships. Contestants from all of the Pacific Noithwest states 


•il 
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journey to Seattle for the two-iiay event. To provide the 
best possible conditions for the tourney, new concrete 
piers and cement turning bulkheads have been constructed 
at the site. Standard steel A.A.U. diving equipment is 
used. 

The city’s high schools come in for a special event of 
their own. Before school begins in the fall each of the 
high schools enters teams of swimmers for an annual 
championship meet, co-sponsored by the park board, 
school board and the FT A. Upwards of four hundred 
boys and girls compete in the tournament. The winning 
team carries olf the Seattle park board trophy for the 
year. 

Two community districts, West Seattle and Rainier, 
hold swim meets during the annual Seafair. These are 
open events, with awards presented by the district com¬ 
mercial clubs. 

Swimming and diving training is only the base for an 
elaborate program of water-safety. Sailing is an important 
recreation activity in Seattle. There are probably more 
sail and power boats per capita in Seattle than in any 
other American city. With available water space cluttered 
by hundreds of ships, an extensive knowledge of sailing 
is,a requisite for safety. Fast year (19511, the park de¬ 
partment started two sailing clubs, one with meeting 
headquarters in Rainier fieldhouse. the other at Green 
Lake. Instruction is given at the department’s Resold 
Boat Moorage. Youngsters who want to join the clubs 
must first know how to swim. From then on, experienced 
sailors teach them the intricacies of handling small boats 
under sail in all types of weather. 

Those with a deep interest in yachting, but without the 
means to acquire boats, can join one of the model yacht 
clubs around town. There is a fine deep-water model 
yacht basin at Golden Gardens beach, and the races be¬ 


tween the sleek homemade models are often as exciting as 
those between expensive sloops and y awls on Lake Wash¬ 
ington. 

Seattle is sometimes called the crew race capital of the 
world. The l niversitv of Washington crews -1936 Olym¬ 
pic and world champions—train on Lake Washington. 
Duiing crew season, the lake surface is dotted with the 
slim shells, skittering atop the water like giant beetles. 

To maintain the city's high standing in this arduous 
sport, junior crew clubs have sprung up. One of these, 
co-sponsored by the park department, has a neat little 
shellhouse on the shores of Green Lake. Each day, scores 
of bronzed youngsters dip their oars into the water under 
the watchful eyes of former universitv crew members. 

Any discussion of aquatic events in Seattle would be 
incomplete without mention of fishing. The area is laeed 
with swift mountain streams, ideal breeding grounds for 
speckled trout. Puget Sound teems with steelhead and 
king salmon. The Alki Fishing Derhv, with prizes for 
the largest salmon hooked, is a nationally famous event. 
So is the Alki Kids’ Fishing Derby, co-sponsored by the 
park department. Children of ten and eleven often come in 
off the water toting salmon as big as themselves. 

For those who prefer the delicate art of casting, the 
department in cooperation with the Seattle Times, holds 
a skish bait and fly casting tournament during the An¬ 
nual Sports Show in the civic auditorium. Men women 
and children cast their bait or Hies at targets, much as in 
a rifle competition. Winners of the various events are 
awarded trophy cups. 

Water has given to Seattle more than a booming inter¬ 
national trade. It has also given it vear-round recreation. 
No one is so poor, and no one so rich, that he cannot 
find release from daily tensions on the lake, seawaters 
and rivers of the city. 


Swimming instruction is under 
the supervision of two roving 
tenehers, who visit eaeh eitv 
beach at least onee every week. 
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The Photographic 
Group 

Irma Webber 

they build a permanent visual record (crest, hut give the spotlight to each 
of their work, games and parties, lie individual. Let him talk about his 
equipped a darkroom, asked for a camera, and show his pictures. Hy com- 
volunteer photo leader, ami they were Inning (act with enthusiasm at this 
off with fun ami photography. point, you can really start the hall 

Today, the boy's and girls Itove rolling. Also, you can often "spark' 
covered not only all activities within activities hy asking ordinal) questions 
the main recreational center. hu( are to which many already know the an- 


w (, | ) icrLin; taking” has universal 
appeal. It s as common as rocks 
on a hillside, and anyone can success¬ 
fully participate. It’s as fascinating as 
a spider spinning a well, whether pur 
sued hy individual- or groups of any 
si/e. 

Old and young alike can have fun — 
and relax with this hobby. Whether 
your group renters about the school, 
church,, small neighborhood club, scout 
troop, the V summer camp, or any 
other recreational center, yon can 
build a smces-ful program which can 
he of great service to your organiza¬ 
tion in many ways. 

For instance, in one of Detroit's 
i «* in in unity centers, photography 
started when two ruling hoys brought 
their cameras to the center for the fun 
of taking a picture of a friend, loiter, 
a few more came in with cameras, 
and the informal get-together resulted 
in some workshop activity. An ifitelli 
gent director spotted this and was 
quii k to utilize it. Ih- proposed that 


going into branch centers as well. 
They shoot teen-age parties, workshop 
groups, and “grownup” functions, too. 
Tims, this permanent reeoid—which 
is useful in many ways—is the out¬ 
growth of two camera hugs coming in 
to take a simple picture of their friends. 

And right there yon have the secret 
of starting a successful photo group 
in any club or organization. Capi¬ 
talize on existent interest. 1-et the 
group develop naturally by choosing 
its own objectives. (live it a useful job 
to perform, so (hat people can see how 
important their pictures an to the or¬ 
ganization. Provide only the direction 
accessary to keep enthusiasm and ac¬ 
complishment high, and watch it grow! 

Main of these hobby groups start 
with a common interest in just taking 
pictures and enjoyment m sharing 
small snapshots. Soon such people be¬ 
come interested in cameras, not just 
"my camera," but “my uncle s camera” 
or "my buddy’s camera.' Ibis can be 
the start of eager learning, without 
obvious leaching. W (sen a gang be¬ 
gins to notice the differences in cam¬ 
eras. lenses, shutters and film, that is 


swers. This will lead to other questions 
which the youngsters would like to 
have answered, but are often too shy 
to ask. It puts everybody on an equal 
plane. The ice is broken and unity is 
established. 

One successful photo group leader 
uses a pin hole camera us a starting 
point. She gives a demonstration of 
how to construct one from a cardboard 
box. The excitement in the group is 
worth watching, especially after a pic 
tine is taken, developed and printed. 

Another leader — a summer camp 
counselor—always starts the fun with 
a box camera, knowing that most of 
the clan own one. I sing a familiar tool 
gives them a feeling of security and 
"oneness” with their leader. It helps 
dissolve any dividing line at the lime 
of shooting a picture, laiter, when 
print* are made, the counselor hopes 
that some will be out of focus, or show 
i aincra movement. Ibis will give her 
an opportunity to illustrate the point 
that it’s the person Ifcliinil the camera 
who can. m cannot, control the tool, 
since all of the cameras used bv the 
group are similar. 


Mis* Wkiiiu ii m p/in/ngrop/iv instructor your opening. \ct! The experiences of this counselor 

nl thr Dm In Hi h School in Detroit. Croup participation stimulate* in- prove that a good leader should wait 
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This, the first in a series of three 
articles dealing with photography as 
a hobby, emphasizes its value as a 
teaching tool. The second will deal 
with getting an active photographic 
program started, while the last will 
outline the “do's” and “don’ts” oj 
photography for the recreation pro¬ 
gram leader. 


until she lias gained the confidence and 
respect of the group, by proving that 
she can produce with a simple tool, 
before a more complicated camera is 
introduced. She has learned that it 
definitely pays—up to and including 
the introduction of new cameras—to 
let the group explore the subject ‘‘as a 
group. - ’ And it is best not to give, the 
advanced members more attention than 
is bestowed upon the beginners. 

If this is your first photo group, 
you'll find that different youngsters 
will learn at various rates of speed. 
Some will be contented for many weeks 
with just taking pictures. Who can 
deny there isn’t great joy and satis¬ 
faction m that? Others wdl want to 
learn, in a very short time, all the 
“know-hows” of the skills involved. 

In view of these varying interests it 
is important for the leader to have a 
definite purpose in mind—in addition 
to having fun. In small groups one ean 
know the individuals, their wants or 
needs, and carry them along at their 
own rate of speed. When their interest 
in “know how” becomes apparent, be 
ready. 

Again, there are no upper or loner 
levels. Many boys aspire, to lie big 
leaguers* but have fun for years pitch 
ing a ball around, as they know they 
must grow up to accomplish this. A 
good leader will not expect profes¬ 
sional skill with a camera in a few 
short weeks. Growth >n skill comes 
with both mental and physical develop¬ 
ment. Good guidance and sympathetic 
understanding, plus an abundance of 
enthusiasm, can bring this about. One 
excellent way to show them their 
growth is to keep on file a record of 
their pictures. On the back of each 
picture, give date, title, kind of camera, 
when, where and why it was taken. 


These files should be available at all 
times for individual study and com¬ 
parison with the latest pictures they 
are making. 

This means of instruction varies a 
bit from some of the organized pro¬ 
grams planned in the recreational cen¬ 
ters. In some of the Scout groups it 
occurs on a more or less individual 
basis. However, there are definite 
standards set up. Each Scout progresses 
at his own rate of speed. The Scout 
who works for a merit badge is given 
a set of questions. On his own, he will 
look up the answers and must be able 
to explain and demonstrate what they 
mean. Guidance is given, however, in 
where and what to explore for picture 
subjects. 

One Scout troop in tbe Detroit area 
has done surprisingly well in the short 
time thev have been working with a 
camera. A large scrapbook has been 
made and filled with record shots of 
all trips. Other snapshots include se¬ 


lected phases of their home and social 
life. Some very interesting pictures 
show activities at their monthly meet¬ 
ings when guest speakers have ap¬ 
peared. It is always a source of pride 
to parents when they attend these 
meetings and see the hook on display . 
The picture, taken by their John, is 
enjoyed again. Guest speakers, too. are 
always pleased to be remembered later 
with pictures they receive from the 
Scouts. 


An amazing thing you're likely to 
find as a result of photo activity is 
how frequentlv this hobby will pop up, 
perhaps to overpower another. For 
example, in a nearby small community 
several families recently started v v ing 
with one another in raising and dis¬ 
playing garden llowers. They formed 
a garden club, studied llower arrange¬ 
ments, even qualified as judges in local 
and regional exhibits. One day a 
camera bug sneaked into all these gar¬ 
dens. and later a big surprise came 
during a monthly club meeting. Repli¬ 
cas, in color, of all members’ gardens 
were flashed on tbe screen. Now, they' 
have many black-and-white camera en¬ 
thusiasts. and all experiment, working 
in color. Slides are always a part of 
their club program. Members of this 
club never travel without cameras. 
They are also reaching out for help 
from professional teachers and lec¬ 
turers, and often the guest speaker is 
a photographer. 


Another wonderful outgrowth of 
photography’s application to a specific 
problem came about in an art class. 
Tbe boys and girls in this class were 
doing memory sketches of their 
parents. The teacher asked for snap¬ 
shots of Mother and Dad. The idea 
swept through the class in no time. A 
new bulletin board was set up for tbe 
snapshot display. It gave the teaeher 
a yardstick for judging the sketches, 
plus some first-hand information con- 



Cunieras help make field trips more effective and more memorable. 
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reriiing the parents and the homes. 

Hut the portraits were (mix the be¬ 
ginning! "Our houses.” "our neigh¬ 
borhood. "our ear.' and "our pets’’ 
appeared in succeeding exhibits on the 
hoard. 1 he shelter theme was tackled 
next. This led students into other sec¬ 
tions of the city, to neighborhoods fur 
different from their own. It helped de¬ 
velop in awareness of the mam shies 
in architecture. 

The subject of food. too. was worked 
out. A shot of Mom shopping* pre¬ 
paring the dinner and sister arranging 
the table were ‘talking” pictures, hven 
a trip to the produce terminals and 
large markets was made and recorded. 
Both the students and teacher know 
now that it's a wonderfully alive thing 
to he working with a camera instead 
of using standard pictures from a file. 

Another situation where the camera 
was put to practical use paid big divi¬ 
dends. One teen-age girl in an art 
class became interested in display ar¬ 
rangement. She collected the art and 
craft work and arranged it each week, 
'■lie often used the bulletin hoard as a 
background. Her added materials were 
scrap pipier, yarns, strings, bits of dis¬ 
carded cloth, and so on. She felt a 
sense of pride oxer each finished pro¬ 


duction. but annoyance when she had 
to dismantle it for a new replacement. 
When the rest of the class took their 
work home from the displax Joan had 
nothing left to show for her creative 
efforts. The teacher, in this case, sug¬ 
gested that she use her camera to keep 
a record of her assembled display. In 
this way she, too, could lake some¬ 
thing home to her parents. One eve¬ 
ning on her way home she showed her 
pictures in a gift shops Recognition of 
her talent Was instantaneous on the 
part of the shopkeeper. Here was a 
small genius, who could he put to work 
creating window displaxs. Joan xvas 
hired on the strength of her snapshots. 
Again, the box camera had come 
through. 

Getting down to the organization of 
group camera xvork in adult recreation 
centers, some xvorkers feel that a com¬ 
pletely formal program is necessary. 
In some instances, such an approach 
works very well, although in other 
cases it is not as successful as a more 
spontaneous course which is more 
adaptable to the desires and objectives 
of the participants. However, since 
most of the folk who join a group xvill 
come in because they are alreadx en¬ 
joying photography as a hobby, they 


can usually gel more from a formal 
program because tliex wish technical 
help in order to progress a bit more 
rapidly. Stumbling along alone can be 
mighty discouraging, and a good 
leader xvho has varied experience can 
help beginners materially. 

Most successful YWCA and \ MCA 
leaders give weekly demonstration les¬ 
sons, including lessons on types of 
cameras, lenses, shutters, films’ de- 
xelopers, papers, contact printing and 
enlarging. Some have a course on 
filters alone. Others may devote an en¬ 
tire term to (lash photography. As the 
individual leaders vary, so do the les¬ 
sons and demonstrations. There is al¬ 
ways something nexv for the amateur 
to learn. 

But no matter what your group or 
lioxv you start, remember that one of 
the xita) things about a hohbx is its 
fun. Learning is fun. Fun lies in shar¬ 
ing xvitli others and in companionship. 
A real, live hobby, such as photogra¬ 
phy. will account delightfully for a 
surprising amount of well spent leisure 
tune. By encouraging your group to 
have fun photographically — and 
through photography to fulfill some 
useful mission—the success of >our 
activity certainly will be assured. 


Tfecv *)cte4M fan 7^la yynocatd Squifiateat 


A. J. Gataxvakas 


VTIIIKI.Y NKXV I’l-AYiatoiMi ideas 
have grown very rare. Kxcept for 
adaptations of existing games and 
added safetx measures applied to 
slides, swing*, teel e r ■ boa rds. jimgh 
gx ms. hori/outnl ladders and bars, 
traveling rings. ,md so forth, the mdx 
recent innovation has been the ap¬ 
pearance of a few modelnistii concrete 
structures consisting of steps, ramps 
and tunnels. 

lb-re are o few- ideas for possible 
further appraisal and exploration: 

It has always repaired two players 
to ofM-ratc a teeter totter A single 
hoard mounted on a fulcrum involving 

\l nioH ii rinu u ilh l SO in Californio 


a tension principle would permit a sin¬ 
gle person to teeter up and down. In- 
elusion of a swivel base would allow 
not only vertical itjoxeluent lint also 
a circular motion, and could probably 
vorx aptly he called a “teeter-round. 

I’sxehologists often use a device 
known as a “maze" in their stimulns- 
response and learning tests with small 
animals. A durable plaxground maze, 
four or live feel in height, would pro- 
x ide the elements of suspense, advert 
lure, surprise and iuotor-a< tix itx. and 
stimulate the imagination of the smaller 
children. An observation platform 
could lie erected to 011 c side of such a 
structure to jiermit plax leaders to 
sii|M-rvise activity within the maze. 


Often grassy plax areas are too hard 
and solid to permit children to indulge 
fnllx their natural inclination to roll 
and tumble around. Win not have an 
area set aside as a “natural bind ling 
mat. built up and seeded like the 
preens on a golf course? This could 
include an incline or hill, to allow 
them to roll to their hearts’ content 
without fear of neeiiinulatiiig humps 
and bruises. 

Children have alwaxs loved to swing 
— whether on a standard seat swing 
nr on a garden gate. Tlic construction 
of a swing-gate device, patterned after 
an ordinary gate, could afford small 
children as linn h pleasure as swinging 
oil an old-fashioned gate. 
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NOTICE! 

We strongly urge all recreation 
departments to establish a new poli¬ 
cy. if they are not already practicing 
this suggestion. On all reports find 
bulletins, include the name of your 
state, as well as the name of your 
city or county. As many as six or 
eight states may have a city or 
county with the same name. It is 
sometimes impossible to determine 
from what locality a report comes, 
unless the name of the state also is 
clearly printed—preferably on the 
first or second page. 


Prizes Can Be Fun 

From Marry I). Kilgren, professor of 
reereation at George Williams College 
in Chicago. Illinois, we have received 
some original ideas for making your 
own prizes. They are the kind which 
can he fashioned from the east oil 
materials usually found around the 
home or the office. You can think of 
any number of other ideas to fit the 
mood of the occasion or the personali¬ 
ties of your guests. 

1. Loving Cups 

a. Miniature cup made from tmmble. 

man's collar button, and safety pins. 

I). Milk bottle, coflee cup. pipe cleaner 
covered vvitb tin foil. 

2. Ribbons 

Ribbons with medallion made from coke 
bottle cap, one-half egg shell, a prune, or 
a kernel of popcorn. 

3. Cream of the Crop 

Milk bottle top, with match box for rib¬ 
bon. 

■t. Lucky Strike 

Top of can. Lucky Strike cigarette wrap¬ 
per. and colored paper. 

5. Volleyball Champ Spiker 

Wooden plank with colored railroad spike. 


6. Screwball 

A colored steel screw with wooden ball. 

7. Golf King 

Golf ball with painted face and goll tecs 

for crown. 

3. Dead Eye Viillie 

Ring pong ball tor bead, pipe cleaners 

for body ami rubber hall in hands. 

9. lioohy and Grand Prize 

Smiling and sorrowing faces on acorns. 

Inspiring Publication 

Under the sponsorship of file Evans¬ 
ton Illinois reereation department the 
Sunshine Club publishes the Arm 
Chair Sentinel. We are reprinting an 
item from their January - February 
1951 issue because other cities with 
similar needs may feel encouraged to 
start, or start again, a creative pro¬ 
gram for shut-ins. 

Why an Arm Chair Sentinel? 

We of the Sentinel would like to 
point out that this issue marks the 
beginning of this magazine's fifteenth 
year. We think this is quite a credita¬ 
ble, record for a magazine of this type, 
as many of them have a tendency to 
“blink out" with discouraging fre¬ 
quency. 

The Sentinel has three main reasons 
for being: 1. To bring a bit of cheer 
and entertainment into the dull and 
lonesome lives of its readers. 2. To dis¬ 
seminate information about the do¬ 
ings’ of the Sunshine Club and its 
members. 3. To serve as an outlet for 
the literary efforts of its readers, to 
give them that feeling of successful ac¬ 
complishment which shut-ins, more 
than others, need so much. 

* # # 

We suggest that an acquaintance 
with this little publication might be 


helpful, even to the bale and hearty. 
It has a quality of light-heartedness 
and inspiration which could serve as 
a pattern for others. 

Citizenship Dramatized 
Do you need a one-act play that is 
fun to do, but still carries a message 
about the importance of taking part in 
chic affairs? Then order a copy of 
Our Way, Leaflet 6, Series 17 issued 
by The Country Gentlewoman League. 
Curtis Publishing Company, Inde¬ 
pendence Square. Philadelphia 5, Penn¬ 
sylvania. No royalty required if credit 
is given. Copies five cents each, ft's 
good, particularly for small and rural 
communities! 


Knee Pads 

For around three dollars rubber 
knee pads can be purchased by gar¬ 
deners and others doing “kneeling'’ 
work. However, Charles Dorian of 
Sudbury, Ontario. Canada suggests a 
way to make your own from cast-off 
galoshes. Trim the cloth down lo the 
rubber toe and heel, leaving cloth Haps 
to be fastened at the back with the 
dome fasteners. Or. the dome fasteners 
can be replaced by books and eyes, 
and thick felt pads can be glued to the 
insoles for greater comfort. They are 
worn with the knee in the heel of the 
galosh and the rest of the sole fitting 
over the shin. 



May Baskets 

Wouldn’t it be fun to 
hang a little umbrella 
full of (lowers on your 
friend s door knot)? 

To make the um¬ 
brella, begin with a cir¬ 
cle of paper, six inches across, and a 
pipe cleaner for the handle. Fold the 
circle aeross once, then once again. 
Now fold it diagonally , making a pa¬ 
per triangle with a rounded top. Cut 
the top into a hollowed line, like the 
above illustration. Punch a hole at 
each side for a ribbon or cord, which 
should be faced through all the holes 


and tied. This holds the 


ibrclla 


closed. Poke the handle down through 
the center and bend its lower end up a 
bit to keep the paper from slipping off. 
Other types of May baskets can easily 
be designed, also.- From a News Bul¬ 
letin. 
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Let's Have 



4 s MH l.rs l OOK II VCK to their child- 
hood and Vfmill, there are certain 
lii^li in ea'ions which Maud mil in 
memory. Seine teachers and leadeis 
arc well remembered, while scores of 
other* have long Mine been forgotli it 
Mlhough we did not know <t at the 
lime, the ones we remember best 
h ai hers. cani|i counselors and recrea¬ 
tion workers were all examples of 
(JimiiI leadership. l’liey nun have been 
responsible for some of (lie high occa¬ 
sions or they mil V ha Vi been people 
we enjoyed being with and didn’t 
realize until I a 1 1 r liow much we had 
learned from them Without exception, 
tlicv were the ones who alway treated 
ns with conrlcsv, humor and under¬ 
standing. 

leailir* on jodav s plavgrounds will 
he remembcieil bv youngsters mam 


Miss |)m xii.v’s r^iiimmrniluliiin.t re. 
i ult from hi r ninny >eur.i ev/ieriVnre rr.r 
\ H I htilhrrinr t. itnrtMr Mi rnnrial 
t irhl Virr/nn for U o/nrri nrul (,irls. 
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years hence or they will have joined 
the parade of the forgotten ones. 
Which will it he? 

Are they planning some of the good 
times which will always stand out? 
W 11 they be remembered because of 
their personalities and because they 
created that first interest in something 
which carried over many years into 
the future? 

These are a few <|uestions whir’ll 
make the job of a playground leader 
an important one. Much has been writ¬ 
ten about the <] nil li fical ions for a 
worker on a playground. All of thorn 
are true and all of them are good. 

Miiili has been written also about 
playground programs and lItr im¬ 
portance of special events. I'd like to 
make a plea for the day-to-day pro¬ 
gram*. most of which should be min h 
richer than they are. 1 I like to make 
a pica too, for the ly|«- of person who 
i* a teal leader not n sports per¬ 
former <>r an attractive young man or 
woman merely looking for summer 
employ merit. 


On a typical playground there are 
hoys and gills of many age groups 
and from many type* of homes and 
backgrounds. They are all there be¬ 
cause they have e/ro.ven to come and 
because they are hoping there will be. 
something interesting going on. Their 
needs, their abilities and their interests 
show tremendous differences. It is no 
small task for leaders to meet this 
situation successfully. 

It require# a knowledge of child de¬ 
velopment and a recognition of child 
differences before program activities 
can be planned. Working with chihlren 
in a group rather than with a prouji of 
children is not only desirable, but im¬ 
perative. There’s a big dillereuee be¬ 
tween the two! 

W lien this method is used, the leader 
becomes aware of the child who does 
not participate or who is not success¬ 
ful hi attaining acceptance by the 
group, and takes steps to remedy it 
If he does not, that child stops coming 
to tin playground, or if he continues 
to come, he probably becomes a hr 
hav ior problem. 

Although games are an important 
part of the playground day. many chil¬ 
dren who attend do not have tin- basic 
skills which are essential to the enjoy¬ 
ment of any game. The child who can¬ 
not throw, jump dodge or slop a ball 
with some degree of skill will not have 
a very jolly time playing dodgehall. 

If the rules of volleyball are not 
understood, and no one has taught the 
youngster how to serve or how to con- 
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More Play On Playgrounds 


trol the ball, why should he lose face 
with his friends by being the dub on 
the team? It is easier in either case 
to say, ‘‘I don't want to play,” or “I 
don’t like games.” 

Although it is most desirable to 
have plenty of play equipment on a 
playground — balls, bats, bean bags, 
jackstones, checkers, deck tennis rings, 
paddles, quoits, box hockey, croquet, 
craft material, and so on it becomes 
a tool for effective learning only if it is 
identified with a good teaching situa¬ 
tion and associated with a feeling of 
success and achievement for the in¬ 
dividual. It is too easy to pass out 
equipment to children day after day 
with the result that at the end of the 
summer; they know no more about 
how to use it than they did on opening 
day. 

It is not surprising that many chil¬ 
dren come to a playground, use a few 
pieces of play apparatus, perhaps make 
a craft article and then disappear for 
the rest of the day, unless a special 
event is being planned to lure them. 
Special events are fun, hut they arc 
not substitutes for good, dav-by-day 
programs. Too much cake spoils the 
appetite for bread! 

“Choice’ is the key word in recrea¬ 
tion, but it presupposes a nodding ac¬ 
quaintance with several types of ac¬ 
tivities before selection is made. A 
playground must never be regimented, 
but, with skilled direction, much of 
the daily program can be changed 
from aimless activity to one of pur¬ 


pose, progression and pleasure for all 
concerned. 

Any child who, at the end of the 
playground season, has not learned 
main new games (quiet, active, group, 
individual or team) which he lias en¬ 
joyed at his own level of performance, 
lias been cheated. 

If a child has not been given the 
opportunity to experiment with some 
new things in crafts, drama, music, 
storytelling, being in a tournament, 
serving on a committee, helping to plan 
events and feeling responsibility for 
the success of his playground then 
the summer program has failed him. 

If the leaders have not learned to 
know which children need help in 
making an individual, as well as a 
group, success—they have failed in 
their most important responsibility. 

It is essential that a playground 
leader, like any good workman, have 
lots of good activity materials at his 
fingertips, for those are his 
tools. In the brief span of time 
available for training, just ^ 
prior to the opening of the pro¬ 
gram, too much time often has 
to be spent on giving material 
which a leader should know be- 
fore he makes application for 
the job. More time is needed 
for methods and techniques of 
using what he nun know and 
more time for discussion of ways in 
which the child may be helped to 
grow . 

Ill this day of gun-toting and cow¬ 


boy jargon perhaps it is too much to 
expect, but it does seem unfortunate 
that youngsters are not familiar with 
many of the games that are Mart of 
their heritage. The traditional singing 
games for little children should al¬ 
ways be part of the summer program, 
and the time-honored Prisoners’ Base, 
Kun Sheep Han, Duck on the Rock, 
Blind Man's Buff and Still Bond and 
No More Moving should be passed 
along to this generation of boys and 
girls. 

By all means, have surprises, special 
events, community nights and all the 
other wonderful things which go into 
the making of a good play ground pro¬ 
gram. but meanwhile, be sure that the 
day-to-day activities are interesting, 
appealing and meaningful to the boys 
and girls. 

Be very sure that no children leave 
the play ground because they just don't 
have a good time there! 



"Tlir more good tilings we are interesled in, 
1 lie more ardently we live."- Francis Bacon. 
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fllttAIMV playground lenders is nut a minor problem or 
In function to lie taken lightly. Tile playgrounds of 
America provide the major centers for the play life of a 
large portion of the nation's child and adult population, 
and play an important purt in the shaping of our future 
citizens. 

The size and important*' of the training problem be¬ 
comes clearer when one considers that last summer nearly 
four million visits were made each day to the playgrounds. 
The majority of nearly fifteen thousand playgrounds were 
under leadership. Training institutes for leaders prior 
to the opening of the playground season are considered 
r»»rntinl for a successful program. 

There is no standard training program that can meet 
adequately the re<|uiremenls of all communities. \nl only 
do communities varv in size, facilities, resources and 
i harnrlerisers, lull the Ivpr of leader«h : p available for 
summer playground work itH vary conwiderahly among 
cities-. 

There are. however, a number of publications which 
have |mv n found helpful In those interested in training 

W I M Tilt.III.Wit m in rhnrgr of \ II Ti Personnel Service. 


their play ground leaders. Probably the best known, and 
most widely used, are prepared by the National Recre¬ 
ation Association and include those suggested below: 

Training lour Playground Leaders. An institute syllabus for the 
training of playground leaders, which contains suggestions for 
organizing and conducting an institute, with comprehensive bibli¬ 
ography. $.35. 

Playgrounds—Their Administration and Operation, A compre¬ 
hensive guide for the use of the playground executive and the 
worker on the individual playground, this is used widely as „ 
text (revised edition 1950). $4.00. 

Playground Summer Yote/iooA -twelve weekly issues during the 
summer. $1.50. 

Conduct on Playgrounds. Practical suggestions fot leadership, 
activities, program planning, administration, equipment and sup¬ 
plies. $.50. 

Many cities use the association's specialists in the train¬ 
ing of playground leaders. These specialists have suggested 
the following outline for a playground training course, 
presented in two-and-one-half-hour sessions, which has 
been acceptable in many places: 

Session 1 — Discussion: Playground Goals and Objec¬ 
tives: The Job of a Play leader. Activities: I.ovv-organized 
games—group, line, circle. 

Session 11— Discussion: Planning a Well-Rounded Pro¬ 
gram for All Age Groups;; Leadership Methods: Play¬ 
ground Problems. 

Session 111 — Discussion: Special Kvents on the Play¬ 
ground: Using Volunteers; Publicity. Activities: Rhyth¬ 
mic Games for Children; Quiet Games for Mot Days or 
Rainy Days; Active Group Games. 

Session 1V— Discussion: Neighborhood Relations; Com¬ 
munity Nights; Question Box. Activities: Team Games, 
(James for the Whole Family; Square Dances and Couple 
Mixers. 

The following three-day and five-day institute programs 
were conducted last season in Westchester County, \evv 
York, and in Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Tliree-tltiv institute under the auspices of the Westchester 
County, New York Recreation Commission and Recreation 
T xeentives Association: 


Tuesdays June 2b. 1951 

9:20- 9:30 A.M. Fun with Music and Dancing on the Play- 
ground. 

. 9:30-10:00 A.M. Playground Goals, Age Characteristics and 

Activities for each age gionp. 

10:00-10:30 A.M. Playground Activities and Demonstration for 
the Pre-sehool group. 

10:30-10:10 A.M Intermission 

10 10-12:00 Noon Playground Activities and Demonstration* 
for the following age groups: 68 years; 
9-11 years; 11-14 year-. 

12:00-12:30 P..M Management of the Playground, Care of 
Kipiipinent, Cooperation with .Maintenance 
Staff. 

S\ edne.day, Julie 27 

9:20- 9:30 V M. Fun with Music and Dancing on the Play¬ 
ground 

9:30-10:50 \ M \tl* and Grafts for the Playground 

10:50-11:1X1 \M Intermission 

11:00-11:30 A.M. Safety on the Playground 

11:30-12:30 PM. Grail* lot other Playground Activities—in¬ 
cluding Nature ( rafts, (raft Stunts, Indian 
Crafts. Puppets, Making Musical Instruments. 

Thursday June 28 

9:20- 9:30 V M. Fun with Mu«ie and Daneing on the Play¬ 
ground. 
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9:30-10:30 A‘.M. Planning the Playground Program (daily, 
weekly, seasonal) ; Leadership Methods and 
Techniques, Schedule Making, Playground 
Problems. 

10:30-11:20 A.M. Special Events for the Playground; Use of 
Volunteers. 

11:20-11:30 A.M. Intermission 

11:30-12:30 A.M. Public Relations in the Neighborhood of the 
Playground — Community Nights, Question 
liox. 

Five-day institute conducted by the Recreation Commis¬ 
sion, Hutchinson, Kansas: 

Monday, June 4. 193] 

8:30- 8:43 A.M. Registration 
8:45- 9:00 A.M. Opening Proceedings 
9:00- 9:45 A.M. Playground Programs 
9:50-10:35 A.M. Musical Games and Mixers 
10:40-11:30 A.M. Group Contests 
1:00- 1:45 P.M. Womens and Girls Programs 
1:50- 2:35 P.M. Active Games for Young and Old 
2:40- 2:55 P.M. Playground Crafts 
3:00- 5:00 P.M. "Craft Work Shop” 

Tuesday, June 5 

9:00- 9:35 A.M. Playground Manual 
9:30-10:10 A.M. Musical Games and Mixers 
10:15-10:40 A.M. Storytelling 
10:45-11:30 A.M. Group Contests 
1:00- 1:45 P.M. Quiet Games for Young and Old 
1:50- 2:50 P.M. Stunts and Fun Songs 
3:00- 5:00 P.M. ‘‘Craft Work Shop” 

Wednesday, June 6 

9:00- 9:25 A.M. Program Content 
9:30-10:10 A.M. Circle Games and Relays 
10:15-11:30 A.M. Athletic Games and Sports 
1:00- 1:45 P.M. Games for Hot Weather and Rainy Days 
1:50- 2:50 P.M. Co-Recreation and Family Recreation 
3:00- 5:00 P.M. “Craft Work Shop” 

Thursday, June 7 

9:00- 9:25 A.M. Reports and Questions 
9:30-10:10 A.M. Games for Indhiduals and Small Groups 
10:15-11:00 A.M. Folk Games and Folk Dances 
11:00-11:30 A.M. Planning for All Ages 
1:00- 1:30 P.M. Special Event Planning 
1:30- 2:10 P.M. Active Games 
2:15- 2:55 P.M. Leadership Advice 
3:00- 5:00 P.M. “Craft Work Shop” 

Friday, June 8 

9:00- 9:30 A.M. Registration and Reports 
9:30-10:00 A.M. Athletic Game Schedules 
10:00-10.30 A.M. Equipment ami Supplies 
10:30-11:00 A.M. Arts and Crafts Program 
11:00-11:30 A.M. Administrative Papers and Payroll 
1:00- 1:30 P.M. Special Event Days 
1:30- 2:00 P.M. Final Instructions 
2:00- 3:00 P.M. (James and Sports 
3:00- 5:00 P.M. “Craft Work Shop” 

It is not possible to prepare a person adequately for 
playground leadership in a single institute lasting for only 
a few days. It is hoped, however, that most of those at 
tending will have had some previous playground ex¬ 
perience and special training in high school or college. 
Also, those selected for positions should have acceptable 
social attitudes' and be personally desirable and profes¬ 
sionally promising. Many of our future full-time profes¬ 
sional leaders should be recruited from among these sum¬ 
mer workers. 

Because the institute training is all too short, it should 
he followed by in-service training throughout the sum¬ 
mer in the form of staff meetings, interviews, leaders’ con¬ 
ferences, close supervision, directed reading. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in addition to the institute, con¬ 
ducted before the playgrounds open, holds Saturday morn¬ 
ing classes of three hours each week throughout the season. 
Many cities hold staff meetings on Saturday mornings, or 


on Monday evenings. 

In addition to the wise selection of the right people, 
another matter which is closely related and should receive 
careful consideration, has to do with establishing condi 
tions that will tend to hold good workers after they are 
trained. There is little gain in training leaders only to lose 
them to more lucrative positions in business, industry and 
other professional fields. Turnover is costly and it is 
doubtful if private concerns could stay in business with 
the rate of turnover that takes place in some of our public 
recreation departments. 

Summer positions should be paid fairly and adequately 
if we expect to attract and hold the type of leadership 
children deserve. Not only fair salaries but other factors 
are important and make for satisfied workers with good 
attitudes and high morale. Workers want good supervision, 
reasonable hours, recognition as individuals, a feeling of 
acceptance as professional members of the recreation 
team; workers want to feel that they are doing something 
important and socially useful; they want to have respect 
for the executive and the department for which they work. 
Securing, developing and holding the best leadership pos¬ 
sible is Second to no other consideration. Unless a city 



wishes to accept a standard of leadership and service much 
less than the best, it must: 

1. Select wisely and only those who are professionally 
apt and personally desirable. 

2. Provide the best training possible. 

3. Establish personnel policies and practices that make 
for desirable and acceptable conditions of work. 

A Challenging Career 

To college trained women who believe that work with the 
youth of our country is a challenging responsibility, the 
Camp Eire Girls organization offers opportunities for an 
interesting and satisfying career. 

Throughout the United States there are more than three 
hundred sixty thousand Camp Fire Girls between the ages 
of seven and eighteen. To the administration of this pro¬ 
gram the professional worker must bring a sincere interest 
in people- She helps to obtain, train and supervise volun¬ 
teer leaders. She works with local board members, coun¬ 
cil committees and community leaders. The direction of a 
summer camp is often her responsibility. In every aspect 
of the job there is opportunity for creative thinking, origi¬ 
nality and initiative, a challenge to be met. 
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The Recreation Personnel Service of 
National Recreation Association is the 
national central clearinghouse for 
prospecti\c emplovers in ucetl of rec- 
rc.ition personnel and for professional¬ 
ly prepared candidates seeking recrea¬ 
tion positions. Its purpose is to serve 
recreation agencies. prospective em¬ 
ployers, and professional leaders in the 
interest of extending and enriching the 
recreation infixeinent. 

Ihm It Functions 

Its staff of three, together with steno¬ 
graphic and clerical assistance, works 
throughout the year recruiting, se¬ 
lecting. classifying and placing recrea¬ 
tion workers. It provides specialized 


cumulative record up to date and ac¬ 
curate. 

Guidance, counseling, ami response 
to inquiries regarding professional op¬ 
portunities, sources of training, types 
of positions, jolr retjuiremciits and 
worker i|ualiheatiou.-. salaries and 
working conditions are supplementary 
sen ires. 

For Communities —Park and recrea¬ 
tion departments, hospitals, institu¬ 
tions. voluntary agencies, civil service 
commissions, industries and the armed 
services turn to Recreation Personnel 
Service for consultation and advice on 
personnel standards, policies and prac¬ 
tices. procedures in recruiting, selec¬ 
tion and placement of recreation per- 


wide publicity is desirable and requests 
are submitted in advance. Job notices 
are then publicized through our various 
mailing channels. 

For Colleges. The association is keep¬ 
ing in touch with colleges and uni¬ 
versities and continues to provide op¬ 
portunities for their graduates to regis¬ 
ter for personnel service. Personal 
visits are made to schools for the pur¬ 
pose of interviewing students ami ad¬ 
vising them with reference to the field. 
Universities are assisted with prob¬ 
lems related to their recreation cur- 
riculums and the National Recreation 
Congress programs include college 
training sessions. The. schools are kept 
informed regarding the demand for 




of the NATIONAL 


services to the professional people in 
I he field and to the communities, agen- 
ries, and executives who emplov them. 

tor Career If orkers—Ai\ opportuni¬ 
ty is offered to tin- indiv idual to regis- 
tei as a professional worker in the 
recreation field. This registration as¬ 
sures each person that if he wishes, 
his professional record will hi- main¬ 
tained at National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion headquarters. The original regis¬ 
tration is done on a standard personnel 
form which is also adapted for use in 
placement serv ice. 

As each person registers, he is clas¬ 
sified according to education, experi¬ 
ence, skills, and positions desired. 
Ref cremes are accumulated with the 
candidate's |H'rmission and filed for 
immediilf or future use. Ibis insures 
that a Munplrtc m-I of rn'driitmU with 
rrf < fences ran he made available to 
ernploveis without delay when the np 
plica nil disiies a new pi i-iyiii in. (such 
information is made available with the 
>nndid,il> s permission anil in ,n 
corilaine with his vvishis. I'll indie 
i n-ck up questionnaires make it en*v 
for worki rs in the field to keep the 

Mil. r It Mil \M> M the . Itrrrlm of ill, 
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snimel. Additional information is 
available oil salary schedules^ qualifi¬ 
cation- for workers, job specifications, 
working conditions in the field, and 
in-service training opportunities for 
paid and volunteer workers. 

The central personnel service main¬ 
tains a constantly changing pool of 
people qualified for and interested in 
recreation positions of many types in 
all geographical areas of the country. 
Kmploycrs mav draw from this group 
and Recreation Personnel Serviet* will 
screen and select individuals in one of 
fotn wavs: 

I V carefully selected group may he 
chosen anil their confidential creden¬ 
tials submitted to the emplov ing agen¬ 
cy. Gaudidnlcs mav or may not he 
notified, depending upon tin request 
of the agenev. 

2. Candidates mav he imtilied and re¬ 
quested to npplv ■ireetlv to the cm- 
ploving agencies with the understand¬ 
ing that complete sets of credentials 
will he submitted bv Recreation Per- 
snimel >crv ice as it becomes advisable, 
.'t. V li-t of prospects, with their ad 
dresses, mav In submitted directlv to 
the empliiver »n that he mav approach 
candidates pcisniiiilK 
I. \ddilional service is rendered when 


leaders and the ty pes of positions 
available. Other information relative 
to training and employment condi¬ 
tions is available upon request. Up- 
to date lists of colleges offering major 
recreation eurrieulums are maintained 
and made available, and their train¬ 
ing programs are interpreted to pro¬ 
spective students, employer#! and to the 
recreation profession. These services 
are being maintained and increased. 

Membership and participation in 
professional groups and related ngen 
ries help to maki the overall person¬ 
nel service more effort ive. Also, the 
general resources of the association - 
the research, consultation and field 
services- -contribute greatly to the de¬ 
velopment and maintruaiuT of desira¬ 
ble standards ami conditions for work¬ 
ers and employer". I If rough our per 
sound and field staffs we are able to 
make pi rsonal follow-ups and main¬ 
tain current reports on the develop¬ 
ment and growth of professional 
leaders 

Hc*|HMisi|>i)itk's 

I’ersomiel service is not a one-way 
street. All the rc-pimsihilitv does not 
rest with the association. I'.ffeelive 
serviee de|wnds upon teamwork and 
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This article is based on address given at the third annual 
meeting of the “College Recreation Association.” It is pub¬ 
lished here because of many inquiries, upon request of those 
present and of others who were not able to attend. 


full cooperation involving candidates, 
employers, college training centers and 
the association. 

The Employer s responsibility in¬ 
cludes the provision of a statement 
covering the gill owing items: (T) the 
name and location of the employing 
agency; (2) the full name and address 
of the person to receive communica¬ 
tions; (3) a statement about the spe¬ 
cial conditions and characteristics of 
the agency, neighborhood or city; ft) 
a description of the position listing its 
major duties and responsibilities; (5) 
qualifications desired of the candidate, 
such as personality traits, training, ex¬ 
perience, age, sex and marital status: 
f6) salary schedule; (7) date employ¬ 


ment begins; ({>) statement of person¬ 
nel policies and practices. 

The employer has the further re¬ 
sponsibility of keeping us informed 
of his progress and advising of any 
major change in the situation. He is 
obligated to respect the confidential 
nature of personnel credentials and to 
return all records promptly after they 
have served their purpose. He is ex¬ 
pected to acknowledge correspondence 
from candidates and treat them all in a 
fair and courteous manner. 

The Candidates are responsible for 
filling out application forms adequate¬ 
ly and accurately. Additional informa¬ 
tion required should be submitted as 
requested. They are expected to be 
prompt in answering all communica¬ 
tions and in reporting changes in their 
employment status. New information 
should be reported promptly, such as: 
change of address, additional train¬ 
ing, new assignments, change, in mari¬ 
tal status or number of children. Agree¬ 
ments and appointments should be kept 
and a high standard of behavior, per¬ 
sonal!) and professionally, is assumed. 

Professors also have responsibility 
in this personnel business. In many 
respects, theirs is the greatest of all. 
In the first place, they are. responsible 


for recruiting and selecting competent 
students. The selection process is, ac¬ 
cording to some authorities, an aca¬ 
demic exercise unless the number of 
would-be students exceeds by fifty per 
cent the number who can be admitted. 
Under less favorable conditions, only 
the obviously unfit are eliminated. It is 
not fair to the student, the college, or 
the profession to allow a person who 
lacks desirable qualifications to enter 
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and remain in the professional cur¬ 
riculum. The number of years of 
schooling is not an accurate measure 
of the quality and ability of the per¬ 
son. Qualities of the mind and begirt 
are primary requisites to good leader¬ 
ship. Devices, techniques and methods 
are adjuncts to, but cannot be sub¬ 
stituted for, these qualities. 

Professors should make sure that 
students know flow to apply for jobs, 
how to present themselves in written 
communication and how to conduct 
themselves in personal interviews. Lack 
of preparation in these matters may 
nullify much of the professional and 
formal training. They are responsible 
for assisting directly or indirectly in 
the placement of those trained. They 
are obligated to follow up graduates, 
to help assure success in the early 
years of their careers and to determine 
the effectiveness of the professional 
training. They are expected to submit 
honest and adequate appraisals regard¬ 
ing their students, as a guide to us 
who are trying to place them. 

Factors Influencing Employment 

Factors that influence and determine 
employment according to employers, 
candidates and personnel specialists, 


whether good or bad, can be summed 
up as follows: (1) education and prep¬ 
aration, (2) experience, (3) person¬ 
ality and character, (4) intelligence, 
(5) health, (6) luck and chance, (7) 
prejudice and favoritism, ft!) supply 
and demand. 

Whether these factors should deter¬ 
mine employment in all cases is not 
the point; whether w T e like it or not, 
they very often do determine it. The 
first five factors have to do with the 
individual. He can do something about 
them, and they are more or less within 
his control. The other factors, how¬ 
ever. are for the most part bey ond his 
control, as, for instance, the forces of 
emotion unfortunately expressed in 
prejudice and favoritism. In spite of 
proved fitness, the candidate can do 
little in the face of prejudices when 
they exist for and against persons on 
(lie basis of age, sex, race, marital 
status, religion, political affiliation, eco¬ 
nomic views, or place of residence. 

I be factors of supply and demand 
set aside or nullify much or all that 
the individual can do. This factor is 
influenced by economic conditions and 
by political, financial and educational 
policies; and from the standpoint of 
the candidate, it makes little difference 
whether these conditions are real or 
fancied, wise or unwise. An oversup¬ 
ply of workers in the recreation field 
means persons out of w'ork. Also, it 
means stationary or falling salaries for 
those who have jobs. In general, this 
situation is a dangerous hazard to all 
personnel standards and a threat to 
the recreation movement, as well as 
to the profession as a career field. 

New Services 

The personnel staff of the National 
Recreation Association has been aug¬ 
mented to meet the new and increased 
demands growing out of the national 
defense situation. A national roster for 
the registration of park and recrea- 
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tion personnel has bwi established as 
a defense measure. Special atlenlion 
has been and will continue to be given 
to the needs of tile various branches 
of the armed forces. 

It is hoped that, as soon as some of 
the emergency needs are met. more 
can be done to channel additional posi¬ 
tions into the personnel service and 
into the college recreation training cen¬ 
ters. We need a more complete listing 
of the staff positions in the classifica¬ 
tions appropriate for beginners with 
professional training but with little or 
no experience. In the highly populated 
and urbanized hast more of these posi¬ 
tions are received. Consequently, we 
are able to place more graduates with 
varviug degrees of qualifications. On 
the other hand, we are not—at the 
moment- -aide to place younger leaders 
as rapidl) in the less industrialized 
mud more rural sections. This means 
that we are more helpful to graduates 
of some schools after they have been in 
the field for three to five years and are 
ready for larger responsibility in top su¬ 
pervisor and administrative positions. 

There are many agencies, public and 
private, that are not adequately in¬ 
formed regarding the association’s 
personnel services and the improved 
recreation training programs at many 
of the colleges and universities. 

We are hoping to he able to keep 
the colleges better informed regarding 
developments in the field as it relates 
to the demand for leaders. \\ e want to 
place material on standards in the 
hands of more employ ing groups and 
to advise them of the high calibre of 
|H-ople who are being trained in our 
well-balanced recreation curriculum*. 
There is need for more and better vo¬ 
cational material to dramatize the ride 
of the recreation leader in onr cITort 
to recruit belter students for profes¬ 
sional training. 

Job Situation 

lln- numlicr of executive positions 
filled in IT,I showed a slight increase 
over I T,0 'I hr executive positions 
filled bv the association during IO.il 
were in a salary range of three thou¬ 
sand to six thousand dollars. The me¬ 
dian salarv was four thousand two hun¬ 
dred dollars. The demand for women 
ha« hern Mjwcinllv heavy, primarily 
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because of the large number needed in 
the army special service club program 
overseas. For the most part, these posi¬ 
tions have been for elub directors and 
program people. The various army area 
headquarters in the continental United 
Males have absorbed quite a few He- 
cruiting for this emergency defense 
service will continue to he systematic. 

The usual staff positions, mostly for 
well-balanced program people, will 
probably show an increase. Be num¬ 
ber of requests from institutions, es¬ 
pecially hospitals, should show a de¬ 
cided increase. 

The number of vacancies occurring 
annually for recreation leaders in pub¬ 
lic and private agencies is estimated 
conservatively at fifteen hundred. This 
does not include the war emergency 
jobs with the military. 

The 79/50 Yearbook reports a total 
of 6,784 full-time, year-round workers 
in public recreation systems. This is 
a gain of 885 positions since 1948. 
Th is two-year annual average of 442 
new positions looks very good com¬ 
pared with the twelve-year average 
gain of only MO per year from 1935 
to 1916. The annual average increase 
from 1946 to 1918 was 376 positions. 
This new rate of increase is most en¬ 
couraging. Since full-time positions oc¬ 
casionally develop from part-time as¬ 
signments, it is interesting to note 
that the latter increased from 42,619 in 
1918 to 51.215 in 1950--a net gain of 
8,596 part-time and seasonal positions. 
The number of volunteers increased 
from 89,231 in 1918 to 104,589 in 
1950 for a gain of 15.355 volunteers 
in the same two-year period. 

Leadership All Important 

There are still loo many employing 
agencies willing to accept anyone who 
shows ii], with a letter of introduction 
from the "right party. I'lierc are still 
loo many professional training schools 
admitting all comers without enough 
concern for their qualities of leader¬ 
ship or promise for success. We need 
to get more “steamed up about this 
business of personnel and radiate our 
enthusiasm and convictions to others. 

I’ersonnel is the central powerhouse 
of the recreation movement. It is the 
heart and soul of our profession, the 
“key" to the future and to the fulfill¬ 


ment of our purpose. The colleges and 
universities are carrying too large a 
part of the responsibility for the re¬ 
cruiting and selection of our future 
leaders. Th is is so because the pro¬ 
fession itself has not yet awakened to 
its responsibility. This is a serious 
matter because the profession that does 
not recruit its own membership is 
doomed. It is good that the college 
recreation educators realize the serious¬ 
ness and magnitude of this task, for 
recruiting and selection are important 
foundation stones upon which rest the 
extent and quality of recreation service 
flow ami in the years to come. 

The college recreation educators are 
important members of the recreation 
team—they are the first line of attack. 
Their training programs are improving 
rapidly, and they deserve the respect 
and support of the recreation profes¬ 
sion. 


Volunteer Lender 

Last year, as an outgrowth of their 
classes iu marionette making and han¬ 
dling, Patterson Park recreation center 
in Baltimore, Maryland, developed a 
teen-age volunteer leader. Fifteen-year- 
old Robert Petza became so interested 
in the project that together with his 
father lie built and wired a marionette 
stage. Soon he began writing and pro¬ 
ducing shows, and he and his friends 
spent hours making scenery recoil 
strueting and redressing marionettes, 
selecting feeords and making plans. 
Shows were given at the center oil spe¬ 
cial holidays. In the spring, Robert 
asked to be a volunteer leader, and 
each day during the summer he as¬ 
sisted with the general playground pro¬ 
gram. while once a week he conducted 
a special marionette class. 

So successful were the marionette 
shows that his father helped him Imild 
a portable stage, and “Hobs Mario¬ 
nettes" toured Baltimore, staging shows 
for children of other playgrounds and 
recreation renters. 

Fall and winter classes and shows 
followed this sneeesslul beginning. Not 
only did one recreation renter gain 
an active program and the entire city 
of Baltimore l>cncfit from it, hot a 
career may have been launched, as 
Hubert and bis group are scheduled to 
appear locally on television. 


Keckkatiux 



Summer Recreation 


L ong experience has proved that 
an efficient recreation director 
usually becomes a community leader, 
and he soon has many voluntary as¬ 
sistants in every part of his program. 
He must be a diplomat, whose ideas 
and guidance come to the surface in 
other persons’ performances, expres¬ 
sions of their desires and their coopera¬ 
tion. lack of interest, lack of personali¬ 
ty and laziness on the part of the 
recreation director result in poor pro¬ 
grams, small attendance and no in¬ 
terest by the adults in the community. 

Leadership Qualifications: The need 
of playground equipment pales into 
insignificance beside the need for spe¬ 
cial “equipment” on the part of the 
playground director. The following are 
some of the personal qualities neces¬ 
sary: personality, to attract others; 
executive ability, to make orders carry 
weight; common sense, plus a good 
sense of humor; courtesy and tactful¬ 
ness, combined with patience; robust 
health; alertness; enthusiasm. 

Personal hints: Develop confidence 
through preparedness. Confidence is 
acquired through experience, but even 
the experienced leader enjoys such 

From Summer Recreation, The Organization 
of a Lommunily-Wide Program. Prepared by 
The Youtli Conservation Commission. 117 
University Place, St. Paul, Minnesota. Avail¬ 
able free. 


confidence only when he is thoroughly 
prepared to do the particular work at 
hand. Be enthusiastic. The successful 
game leader must spontaneously enjoy 
his work of leading quite as much as 
the players enjoy playing. Leadership 
must be carried out in the spirit of 
play. The avenue of least resistance is 
not the way to real recreation leader¬ 
ship. 

Helps for Program Planning: The 
following suggested schedules, weekly 
and daily, arc samples of the type of 
preliminary planning which will be 
helpful in organizing the summer rec¬ 
reation program. 

The summer schedule lists a featured 
activity for each week and one or more 
special events, with some suggestions 
to guide the director in advance 
preparation. For example, the fourth 
week might have an “On Wheels” con¬ 
test, including tiicyele, bicycle, scooter, 
pushmobile and roller skate races, doll 
buggy parade, novelty events and con¬ 
tests for construction of best pushmo- 
biles. Construction work should start 
during the second week. Practicing for 
the various events will he done for one 
or two weeks in advance. Publicity 
and other necessary arrangements 
should be made during the third week. 

The weekly and daily schedules sug¬ 
gested assume that there would be one 


man and one woman leader on each 
playground. In case only one leader is 
available for the playground, use must 
be made of volunteer leadership, or 
the schedules be substantially reduced. 
In the weekly schedule, while one per¬ 
son is conducting instruction in golf 
or tennis, the other leader would be 
at the playground getting out the 
equipment and taking care of pre¬ 
liminaries as indicated on the daily 
schedule. Definite activities are sche¬ 
duled for each day of the week at spe¬ 
cified times. This is important in order 
that participants and volunteer leaders 
may know exactly when the activities 
in which they are interested will be 
scheduled. 

For example, a leader may be availa¬ 
ble for storytelling on Monday morn¬ 
ing for younger children, and on Tues¬ 
day and Thursday afternoon for upper 
elementary children, or league games 
in softball may be scheduled for Mon¬ 
day and Wednesday afternoons. Tbe 
weekly and daily schedules should 
clearly show these points. The daily 
schedule indicates the types of activi¬ 
ties which would be provided for each 
age group at specified limes during the 
day. Posting of such schedules on the 
playground bulletin boards and pub¬ 
lishing the information in the news¬ 
papers will enable children and parents 
to know how to plan their time. 
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Desitinnlion 

FIRST 

WEEK— 

Organization 


/• rottirml S/mtrial [.rents 
Trcasnri* Hunt and Mike. 


SECOND— 
Learn to 
Sw im Wfcek 


'I HUM)— 
Know ) onr 
C.’ommnnitv 
\\ etrk 

FOUftTH- 

"Oil 

Wheels” 

\\ eek 

FIFTH— 

Nature 

Week 


SIXTH- 
Camera 
and Mm ic 
Week 

SEN FM 11 - 
Arts and 
Crafts 
Week 

EIGHTH— 

Athletic 

Week 


.NINTH — 
Hohhy 
Week 

TENTH- 
( oinnnniitv 
Week 


Instruction— Swimming. Life saving. 
Water Carnival. Bicycle Clnh. Hike. 


Trips to parks, zoo, industrial con¬ 
cerns. historical places. Bonfire sings. 
Nature study. Field trips. Picnics. 

“On Wheels'’ contests. Doll buggy 
parade. Bares for scooters, tricycles, 
bicycles, pushmobiles, wagons, roller 
skates; novelty events, l’ushmobile 
consti uction. Music Festival. 

Trip to park picnic grounds or area 
suitable for nature study, fourth of 
Jnh celebration. One-day camp. 
Overnight camp. Camera hike. 

Camera and Movie Exhibit 


Arts and Crafts Exhibit: woodwork, 
i oloring, pastels, metal tapping, weav¬ 
ing, knitting, elay modeling, and so 
on. Scrap carving contests. Sanderafl 
contest. 

Track and field Meet. Horseshoe 
Contests. Archery Contests. Tourna- 
mcnls in tennis, golf, volleyball, ta¬ 
ble tennis, paddle tennis, and so oil. 
Sw inmiing meet. 

Hobby Exhibit, flower Show. Pet 
Show. Drama Festival. Kite Day. 
Model Boat Begatta. Model Airplane 
Show. 

I’lavgrouiid Demonstration or “Know 
'lour Playground” Day. Achievement 
Exhibit. .Wquare Dance Festival, Pro¬ 
gressive Game. Party. 


.Suggestions for Preparation 

Take inventory of supplies and equipment. See that 
facilities are in good condition. Hold general practices; 
set up organizational meetings, practice schedules for 
athletic leagues—midgets, juniors, intermediates, sen¬ 
iors. “old-timers” slowball. Start to organize clubs-— 
garden, drama, bicycle, camera. Select, work with 
committee to plan treasure hunt hike, tie! acquainted 
with children; try to discover junior leaders. Teaeh 
proper use of playground facilities. Arrange for 
second week swimming instruction; publicize “Learn 
to Swim”, week, post schedules, rules and regulations. 
Begin work on swimming badge tests. Make pre¬ 
liminary arrangements for trip for third week. Begin 
construction of pushmobiles for “On WJioels” contest. 
Organize committees for Fourth of July celebration. 
Appoint junior leaders to assist in daily activities. 
Special events (community sings, stunts, quiz pro¬ 
grams) for intermission at band concerts. Make nec¬ 
essary arrangements for “Oil Wheels" contest—use 
of streets, police protection, publicity, registration. 
Make final plans for Fourth of July celebration. Pub¬ 
lish week to week results of all league competition. 
Work on swimming and athletic badge tests. Develop 
projects for arts and crafts groups. 

Arrange with library for display of books on nature. 
Identification of trees and shrubs on playground. En- 
eourage nature collections. Begin teaching folk dances 
lor square dance festival. Prepare for camera club 
exhibit. 

Encourage commercial concerns to exhibit camera and 
movie supplies and materials. Prepare for arts and 
crafts exhibits, arrange for demonstration. 

Make preliminary plans for Hohhy W'eek. Prepare for 
Athletic Week—publicity, entries for all events, ar¬ 
range for simple awards, post schedules for week and 
tournament drawings on bulletin hoard. 

Prepare for llobbv Week -publicity, contact people 
with special hobbies, arrange for flower show, pet 
show. 


Prepare publicity to encourage community wide par¬ 
ticipation in recreation activities during “Gomiminity 
Week.” Complete league schedules. 

Arrange for final play-off games in league competition. 
Close playgrounds—inventory, repair equipment, store 
supplies, prepare reports. 


A VAII.ABILITY Cheek il.iv ol week or month, and hours, you can learli. (lived or supervise an aetiv ity. 

DAY HOW' OFTEN TIME 

finer a week____ Morning- 

M- I. W. III. r. Sat. ■‘"’tin. Once a month _ _ Afternoon_ 

_ Other__ Evening- 

Maximum number you prefer in yunr group sir activity--With vvliat age group 

mill sex do you prefer to Work? 

|’|ea»e iinliente mimes of others who might hr interested in serving their community. 


\ \MI 


Minings 


I’llONE. 


PI l \.s| NET! B.N ’IIIIS FORM TO 


ftKCUI'.ATION 



SAMPLE DAILY SCHEDULE (Two leaders with volunteer assistance) 


TIME CHILDREN UNDER 8 CHILDREN 8-11 CHILDREN 12 and over 



Get out equipment. Inspect apparatus and play aress, mark courts and fields, distribute game supplies, post 


announcements, organize groups* 



a 

Group games ) 

Low organized games** 

Informal team & groups games* 

R 

Singing games) h0 " r 

Apparatus play § 

Table games § 

N 

Apparatus play § 

Team and group gamea ** 

Stunts and testa * 

1 

N 

ATTENDANCE TAKEN AREAS 

CLEANED 

6 

Sand box play # 

League games ** 

Handcraft * 


Block building # 

Handcraft, quiet games * 

Nature activities ** 


Handcraft * 

Nature activities * 

Quiet games § 


Story telling ** 

Badge tests and stunts ** 

Badge tests and stunts ** 

NOON HOUR 


CHECK IN MATERIALS 




PREPARE FOR AFTERNOON PROGRAM 


A 

F 

Sand box # 

Group games * 

Individual games § 

7 

Apparatus # 

Music, dramatics, story telling ** 

Athletic events ** 

E 


Apparatus play # 

Organized team games * 

R 

N 


ATTENDANCE TAKEN 


0 

Low organized games * 

Contests, Tournaments * 

Organized team games ** 


Sandbox A apparatus play # 

Handcraft ** 

preparation for coming events § 


Watching other eventa # 

Specie! features - preparations # 

Handcraft ** 

DINNER HOUR 

CHECK IN MATERIALS 

CHECK PLAYGROUND 

PLAYGROUND USEO INFORMALLY 

E 

V 

E 


Self-organized games 

League games in softball, 

N 

Free play, 

Watching other - 

volleyball, archery, 

N j 

G 


activities # 

horseshoes, etc. * 


* Indicotes leader directed 

** " volunteer leader (junior or adult) 

* Indicotes free ploy - *oy have leadership, if available. 


SAMPLE WEEKLY SCHEDULE 


time 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIOAY 

SATURDAY 

M 

Golf 

Golf Instruction 

Golf 

Tennis Instruction 

Golf 


0 

Group Games 

Low Organized 

Music Activities 

Group k Singing 

Free Play 

Tests 

R 

Singing Gamea 

Gamea 

(orchestra) 

Games 

Preparation 

and 

N 

Apparatus Play 

Tests k Stunts 

Tests k Stunts 

Softball League 

for 

Stunts 

1 

Softball League 

Handcraft 

Music Activities 

Games 

Special 


N 

Gamea 


(band) 

Handcraft 

Weekly 

Group 

G 

Story Telling 


Handcraft 


Feature 

Games 


An Occasional Picnic 


Apparatus Play 

Story Telling 

Group Gaines 

Music 

Preparation 

Table Games 

Dramatics 

Instrumental 

Dramatics 

for Special 

Sandbox 

Music 

Group Practice 

Story Telling 

Features 

League Contesta 

Handcraft 


Hiking 

Special 

Bandbox 

Preparation for 

League Contests 

Swimming 

Weekly 

Apparatus Play 

Tournaments k 

Special Contests 


Club meetings 

Feature 


An Occasional Weiner Roast and Bonfire Sing 


E 

VolleybalI 

league Contests 

Preparation 

league Contests 

Volleyball 

V 

Archery 

For High School 

for 

For High School 

Archery 

E 

Horseshoe 

Boys lc Girls 

Special 

Boys k Girls 

Horseshoe 

N 

Deck Tennis 


Features 


Aerial Dart's 

1 

Aerial Darts, etc. 

league Games 

Community Night 

league Games 

Deck Tennis 

N 

League Gamea 

for Women 

Bend Concerts 

for Men 

Quoits, etc. 

G 

for Men 


Special Features 


League Games 






for Women 


£otei w Children not in formal activity may utilize equipment and space not required for the directed program. 

Arrangements may be node for free use of local golf course by high school students during early morning hours when it is not 
in great demand by regular club members . 

Requests for instruction in golf and tennis might be satisfied by scheduling an hour per week for moss instruction in eocA 
of these activities. 
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COMMUNITY VOLUNTEER FORM—Among the ninny types of record forms that are suggested for 
use in eonncction with the summer recreation program is one relating to volunteers. A form of this type 
is helpful in recruiting volunteers and in using them effectively. 

NAM E__SEX_AGE_ 

ADDRESS.__Date of this report- __ 

PHONE (Hn« >__(Res.)_Do you have a eat?_ 

\ou neeil not lie highly skilled in an activity in order to serve as a volunteer. The essential requirements are an interest 
in ihe activity or program. Please cheek any of the following whieh you would like to teaeli or supervise. 


ATHLETICS CLUBS 


DANCING HOBBIES 


□ \reliory 

| | Ha«rl>a!l 

□ Basketball 
| | Bowl in p 

j | Tennis 
p) Swimming 

□ Foot hall 

□ Golf 

□ lloekey 

□ Skating 

□ Skiing 

□ Softball 

J Volleyball 

□ - — 


□ I Joy Scout« 

□ Cubs 

[""] Cirl Scouts 

[ | Brownies 

f~~] Catnf> Fire 
Girls 

□ V.MCA 

□ lH 

□ K.F.A. 

□ F. II. A. 

□ School 

Clubs?_ 

[~~| Church 
(.lulls?_ 

[~~| Garden 

('lulls?_ 

n Others_ 


[~| Paper 

□ Wood 

□ Metal 

n Oil Paintine 
[~~| W aler Colors 
n Drawings 
[~] Meneilling 
Q Block 
Printing 
Q Leather 
Work 

□ Sewing 
(“I Others 


□ Folk 
[~~| Square 

□ T *P 

□ Ballet 
n Modern 


DRAMATICS 


[~| Stagecraft 
[~| Direction 

□ Acting 

□ Puppetry 


□ Photography 
Stamp 
Colleeting 
n Coins 
| Flowers 
Insects 
(“I Others 




[~~| Cuoking 


l_l 1 ■ ' l_l 

□ Marionettes [-] Decorating 

[~~| Others 





FREE 


LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 
FOR CRAFTS CLASSES 


Complete Stock 


Prompt Shipment 


l^alltertralf it our only htnt'nptt. athJ nnr tlork It Ihc 
larfr«| inti moil complete In America. That I* why von 
tan alwayt depend upon Immediate and complete ship* 
ment ol nrtlcrt tent to tit, V'Tiether your requirement* 
are for beginner* ‘ kit* needing no tool* nr experience, for 
very young hov* and girls, oV tooling leather*, tupplirt 
and tool* tor ohler, more advanced student* or hnhbvtri*, 
he »tire to eheck Ihe I.ARSON' I.EATMEUCUAFT CATA- 
MWi fieri. Write today for your KIIKK enny of o«r big II- 
lorirated Catalog and Guide to latent l^alhercralt project*. 

J. C. LARSON COMPANY 

The foremoil Nrmc in Lrnlhrrcralt 
*30 S. Tripp Avo.. Dept. IS07, Chicago 34. III. 



OUTDOORS 

SOCIAL 

ACTIVITIES 

Camping 

| | (cokin'. 

[~~| Bicycling 
|~| Ban Casting 
Ely Casting 

□ Hunting 

□ Hiking 

Nature Lore 

n Dances 
| | Parties 

Picnics 
□ Tours 
[~] Community 
meetings 
[~~| Storytelling 
[ ] Cards 

MUSIC 

WELFARE 

[~~] Group singing 
[—| Choral group- 
□ Band 
[~| Orchestra 
| ] In-lruinents 
(kinds) 

|~| Pre-school 

Nursery 
n Home visits 
□ Service to 
Handicapped 


Summer 

Playground Hours 

Adaptation of the hours of summer playground opera¬ 
tion to meet local conditions is reported in Peoria, Illinois. 
For a number of years the Peoria playgrounds were open 
afternoons and evenings. A cheek nf the attendance records 
showed the evening participation to he approximately twice 
that of the afternoon. Several of the playgrounds have little 
or no shade, and the recreation authorities believe that the 
heat during the afternoon hours rut down on the partici¬ 
pation. Last year, therefore, the playgrounds were open 
during the morning and evening hours, with the result 
that the morning itltendance nearly equalled that during 
the evening. Thus, the total attendance was increased ap 
proximately twenty-live per rent. The plan of closing the 
play grounds during the afternoon was, therefore, continued 
in IVoria during the 1951 season. Children are encouraged 
to visit the swimming pools during lire afternoon. The new 
schedule has been accepted with enthusiasm In both adults 
and children. 


I C. IARXON CO.. Drpl. ISO? , 

820 S. Tripp Av»„ Chicago 34, III. , 

PVite wnd me a FRFF. ropy of your Uteri | 
tllurirated Catalog and Guide lo Iveathercraft. 


NAME- 

ADDRESS. 
CITY_ 


In Cincinnati. Ohio, high school students are given A|>c- 
einl golf lesson rates of twenty-five rents per lesson. This 
applies through the summer before ten in the morning two 
days a week at each course, and after Iwo-thirly in the 
afternoon on these davs during the school year. 

Recreation 
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Helena Braddoek Lamp 


SoMtet&ivta flew 

U PLAYGROUNDS 



linn, jump, climb, crawl, bide! Fun on concrete and cindcr-bloek structures. 


TThe I’akkside Elementary School 
in Silver Springs, Maryland, last week 
completed, with father-labor, an imagi¬ 
native new playground which should 
help to revise present-day concepts of 
equipment for public play areas for 
children. The playground vwas con¬ 
ceived and designed by Samuel Sny¬ 
der, young electronics engineer with 
the navy department, when he was 
chairman of the l'arent-Teacher Asso¬ 
ciation Playground Committee. 

The design of the playground is di¬ 
rectly related to the school's philoso¬ 
phy of “learning through doing,” and 
to the, desire of the staff for play 
equipment on which the children may 
use their imaginations as well as their 
muscles. It also provides continuous 
activity for large numbers of children, 
thus circumventing the age-old play¬ 
ground problem of the more aggres¬ 
sive children taking over, while the 
shyer and smaller children spend most 
of their time waiting their turn. 

The playground is a concrete and 

Reprinted through the courtesy of The 
American City, iSew York. 


cinder-block structure, sixty by sixty 
feet, embracing ramps and steps for 
running and jumping, three culverts 
for crawling through, a fireman’s pole 
for sliding and shinnying, an “inching 
ledge” along which the children can 
creep by clinging to the hare wall, 
and even a “secret” passage. The only 
items that are subject to neather and 
wear am movable dowel sticks that 
can he placed into apertures in the 
vs alls to form ladders and shinnying 
bars. There is an amphitheatre, suita¬ 
ble for outdoor classes, seating seventy- 
live children. There arc also a number 


of auxiliary structures surrounding 
the central one. They include a small 
house for playing “dolls” or “store” or 
“pirate’s lair,” a foxhole, an airplane, 
a ship, a spiral staircase, a hop-scotch 
eourt, jump-off ledges, hurdles, and a 
corral. So sturdy is the construction 
that there will be little if any cost for 
deterioration and replacement 

Careful attention was given to the 
safety features of the structure, which 
rises iu one place to a height of eight 
feet. The children are protected on the 
higher ramps by an iron railing with 
openings too small for them to be 
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pushed through. In the spring, a mix¬ 
ture of sand am) sawdust will soften 
the ground around jumping ledges In 
the three months of the playground’s 
operation, there have been fewer cuts 
and bruises than on the conventional 
graveled playing field according to a 
report Ivy the principal. 

Whole Co i run unity Helps Out 

I'o make the playground financially 
feasible for the I’TA treasury, Mr. 
'under hit upon the novel idea of hav¬ 
ing the fathers of the school's four 
hundred children act as volunteer con¬ 
struction men. 1 xeept for land-clearing 
by a hoard of education bulldozer, all 
work of excavating for foundations, 
brick - laying, form - building, and so 
forth, was done by crews of fifteen or 
twenty volunteers, working two or 
three evenings a week and all day 
Saturdays and Sundays, over a two- 
month period. The PTA was thus able 
to provide a ten thousand dollar struc¬ 
ture for a cost of two thousand six 
hundred dollars, ail of which has been 
raised during two school years by an 
annual Christmas Hook Fair and an 
annual Spring Fair. 


The playground project had a uni¬ 
fying effect upon both tire school and 
the community. \\ nil ninety per cent 
of the fathers participating on con¬ 
struction, and tlie mothers cooperating 
on fund raising (they also served cof¬ 
fee and doughnuts at most work ses¬ 
sions), the PI'A was welded solidly 
together. In the community widespread 
interest was aroused. The volunteer 
lire department supplied searchlights 
for night work, the park commission 
gave log railing, a local factory do¬ 
nated lumber for concrete forms, and 
radio stations and newspapers in the 
vicinity took the initiative in publi¬ 
cizing the project. 

liven the children had a hand in 
building their playground. Many older 
hoys helped their fathers lay bricks, 
and the sixth graders who were study¬ 
ing conservation used an eroded hill 
behind the structure as an object-les¬ 
son. They constructed drains, a retain' 
ing wall, steps down the hillside, and 
covered the slopes with planting to 
stop the erosion and beautify the area. 
They carried the project into art and 
mathematics classes by running a 


school bazaar of ehildren-made objects 
to finance the shiuhhery. 

Children Enthusiastic 

The real test of the playground came 
when it was turned over to the chil¬ 
dren, who greeted it with wild en¬ 
thusiasm and use it at every oppor¬ 
tunity . As one small hov put it, “Gee, 
you can play some real games on this! 
It’s .better than some old swing where 
you wait all the time, and then you 
just sit there, anyway.” As many as 
two hundred children have used the 
playground simultaneously with activi¬ 
ty for all. 

A number of schools and communi¬ 
ties across the nation have inquired a* 
to how to build and how to finance 
similar structures. The l’arkside chil 
dren, the school stall and the PTA are 
all so enthusiastic about their challeng¬ 
ing new play area that they hope to 
make the ideas accessible to many 
other groups. The playground is stimu¬ 
lating and satisfying to the children. 
It is durable and inexpensive to keep 
up; and through volunteer labor, it 
ran be feasible financially even for the 
relatively small school or community. 
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Re<-I t RATION 




by Bernard Ballantinc 


HOT DOG. This is it! 



OiNCE everyone IS making a survey of one kind or 
^ another these days, I might as well get into the swim 
and tell the many readers of Recreation magazine about 
the results of the survey I took one warm afternoon last 
summer at Briggs Stadium, home of the Detroit Tigers. 
This survey was made with the thought of trying to find 
out whether baseball is still our national pastime. (Some¬ 
where I had heard that television was pressing baseball 
for the number one rating.) 

Without mineing any words or using a lot of boring 
statistics, let’s take the survey, proceeding from character 
to character. The first person talked to was usher number 
eleven. 

“Mr. Usher,” I opened up, “do you think baseball is 
still our national pastime, or do yon prefer television or 
maybe even checkers?” 

“I dunno, sir,” he replied. “All 1 know is that my pet 
corn is kicking up quite a fuss today, and 1 would like 
to go home. If I could leave now, I’d make it home in 
tune to sec and hear Hopalong round up those culprits he 
was after yesterday.” 

Realizing J wasn’t making much headway with my sur¬ 
vey, I shunted usher number eleven aside and grabbed a 
peanut vendor by the arm. 

“Say,” I addressed the goober merchant, what do yon 

Mr. Bali.ANTINe’s “ surveys ” in no way interfere with 
his duties as director of recreation in Roseville, Michigan. 


think of baseball as compared with the other sports?” 

“Man, it’s the greatest game on earth. Why, there’s more 
peanuts sold at baseball parks than at all other sporting 
events combined. Without baseball the peanut business 
would be just a shell of its present self.” 

Kneouraged by the peanut hawker's claim, I made my 
way to another part of the park so as to obtain a cross- 
section view. My next subject was a hot dog dispenser. 

"My good man," 1 said to the puppy merchant, “would 
you mind telling me win you like baseball?” 

"I.ikka da baseball? Likka da baseball?” he shouted. 
“Meester. I likka da hot dogs. 1 sella da hot dogs. You 
take uppa my time. 1 gotta no time to talk da baseball. 1 
sella da hot dogs. Y’ou likka one. maybe, with mustard?” 

“No,” 1 blurted, and down the aisle he went to dispense 
his dogs and mustard, leaving me somewhat discouraged 
and with a large gob of French's special on my sport 
shirt sleeve. I went to my seat and sat down, forgetting 
about my sur\ey until the seventh inning, when the Tigers 
started a rally. In the midst of the rail), I recalled my 
purpose for being at the stadium and arose to interview a 
fan behind me. 

“Mister,” I spoke to the fan politely, “what do yon like 
or dislike about baseball?” 

“I can tell you wbat I dislike,” he answered quickly, 
"and that’s guys like you who stand Up and block my 
view', especially at a time like this. Sit down, you jerk.” 

1 responded hurriedly, Sensing that 1 had had enough for 
the day on the subject of baseball surveys—and hot dogs. 
Some day maybe I'll disclose the results of another vital 
survey I made, but right now the butcher hoy is knocking 
at my door with the frankfurters my wife ordered. Did 
I say frankfurters? I mean hamburger. 
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how To Do It o 


5 M, 


¥ 

Make Sandals for Beach and Su/imminq Pool. 




ISlP^ 


*tlSl 


MATERIALS 

Sole, leather. 
Heavy felt. 
Canvas or leoither. 
Cement and /tacks. 
Heavy paper. 


method/ 

1 . “'"race toot shape on heavq paper ~ both riqhit and left. 

2. Cut out paper foot shapes and cement to sole leather. 

3. Cut sole leather correct foot shape 5136 . Wtol) 

4. Cut felt lininq ^ smaller all around ^ 

than leather sole sue. (SP\ f°£u P 

J \ roof Dhape 

3o!e Leather P 



Felt Lining 


Leather 3o/e 


6 . Make upper form to fit foot. 
I he canvas or leather. . 


feltp 


lack- 


5.Cement felt lining 
to leather sole. 

rTrrniTTTi 
I—I—|—L ft+U—I- -I—1 

tttt7trtti 


leaf her * 1 * 

7 -Split leather sole at five points uuhe.re upper form is^abe 

attached. Cement upper form ends in splits and tack. 
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IIF,GREAT ION 


no playground is complete without a 




Reg. U. S. Pal. Off. 


climbing structure 


Safety, no maintenance, biggest play capacity per 
square foot of ground orea and per dollar of 
cost—these are just a few of the reosons why 
JUNGLEGYM is admittedly the world's most famous 
playground device. Thousands are in doily use 
from coast to coast. Why not give the children of 
your ployground the odvantoges of a JUNGLEGYM 
. . . now? 

Write for Illustrated Bulletin On Porter's 
1952 Streamlined Line That Will Save 
You Money . . . Time. 


PORTER can supply you with these fundamental playground units, too! 




No. 240 Merry-Go-Round 
Will sofely occommodote 30 children of 
one time. Noiseless, no-wobble, no- 
sway operotion. An engineering mor- 
vel, and precision-mode. Guoranteed. 



No. S8-F Playground 
Basketball Backstop 
All-Steel fon-shoped bonk 
rigidly mounted on steel 
most ond braced for perma¬ 
nent service. Finished to with¬ 
stand the weather. Official. 



No. 136 Stratosphere See-Sow 
Sensationally new. Gives "ups-a-doisy" 
ride 33-1/3% higher than conventional 
see-saw, yet safer because of hoop 
handles, saddle seats ond level - seot 
feature. 


No. 38 Combination Set 
Offers six different kinds of funful, 
heolthful ployground activity. A com¬ 
pact, economical unit that's ideal for 
limited ground orees. Ruggedly con¬ 
structed. 



Built for sofe, permonent service. Sturdy 
10-ft. frome held rigidly together by 
Tested Malleable Iron fitting of exclu 
live Porter "bolt-through" design. 


THE J. E. 


PORTER 



CORPORATION 

OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUNP. GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 


Exclusive makers of the world-famous 


JUNGLEGYM* 

Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 


CLIMBING 

STRUCTURE 
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The element of danger is continuous¬ 
ly present on every playground, and 
all possible precautionary measures 
must be employed. Safety always 
should be the primary consideration of 
the recreation leader. 

Although it is estimated that in¬ 
telligent planning and operation will 
eliminate at least fifty percent of play¬ 
ground accidents, the fact remains that 
accidents can and do occur. 

A playground should he clean. 
Thoughtless persons sometimes leave 
broken bottles, sharp edged emptv 
cans and similar trash where it can 
be picked up or stepped on by playing 
children. Fveu an unbroken bottle can 
soon become a jagged piece of glass 
if it is left where a child can get his 
hands on it. 

Since no playground leader, no mat¬ 
ter how well trained, can possibly be 
in all places and see in all directions at 



Those not swinging dmiihl stand back. 


once, it Ih-Iioows both parents and 
children to cooperate to the folk st ox- 
lent hi order to maintain a safe plnv- 
gmninl. 

Children's eoopcralion is obtained 
at the pi,uground* in Burbank. Cali¬ 
fornia. hi tin- appointment of *nfrtv 

Mr Km.i.PM srrxes Hurlmnk, ( nlifor- 
nta, at the ruperin/ear/rn/’ at rrrrrnlina. 


A Safe 

Playground 
for Every Child 


William F. Keller 


patrols made up of youngster! ranging 
in age from nine to fifteen. Members 
of the patrols are given arm bands 
designating their authority. Adults also 
render valuable assistance by acting 
as volunteer supervisors of wading 
pools, assisting with tinv tot programs, 
and hv calling any hazardous condi¬ 
tion to the attention of the leader. 

Safety is tin- purpose of at least 
ninety percent of all playground rules. 
If the leader says, “Don’t ride your 
hike <>n the playground. ’ he is merely 
trying to prevent some tot from being 
run down. If he says, “Don't park it 
in front of the building.” bis objective 
is to keep someone from falling over 
it. 

Few. if any. rerreation leaders like 
to keep saying. ' No. You can’t do this 

you can't do that.’ People come to 
playgrounds for only one purpose, and 
that is to have a good time. The leader 
knows this and tiles to go along—hut 
there still exist* the problem of safety. 

For that reason rules arc set up and 
must be followed. If children and their 
parents are familiar with these simple 
regulation* and willingly cooperate 
with the director, it will make for bet¬ 
ter leadership and a happier, safer 
playground. 

In hallgamrs: Play only in desig¬ 
nated areas away from other activities 


and where there is little likelihood of 
the hall rolling into the street; never 
throw the bat: spectators stand back; 
no baseball spikes in the lower age 
groups; no hard soled shoes in basket¬ 
ball. 

In xu trigs: Those not swinging keep 
back; do not climb framework: no 
jumping olT while swing is in motion; 
no standing or other acrobatics: never 
run across the swing area. 

On slides: Slide feet first: no run¬ 
ning up slide; climb the ladder only; 
keep hands away from sides when 
coming down; he sure front of slide 
is clear before coming down. 

Tcclerboards: Warn other person be¬ 
fore getting off. no standing; do not 
bounce. 

General: No throwing of rocks or 
sand; keep out of play areas of other 
games: wrestling or rough house only 
on mats or lawn; stay off walls, fences, 
high places; do not bring dangerous 
toys such as air rides, sling shots, and 
so on. to the playground: do not at¬ 
tempt to lift heavy objects beyond your 
strength. 

Safety regulations vary nl each play 
ground, blit the general pattern re¬ 
main* the same. If we all employ emir- 
tes\. common sense and consideration 
for others, there will be \< rv few ac¬ 
cidents. 


Bkchkatiun 
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RECREATION 

is one of the fields in which 

SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


has been serving the schools of America 
for twenty years. Under the editorship of 
Dr. Harry C. McKown, well-known au¬ 
thority on extracurricular activities, this 
monthly magazine promotes the following 
interests: 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS — Current thought of leaders in the field of democratic group activities. 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES — An assembly program for each week of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS — Help in selecting and staging dramatic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS — Directions for the successful guidance of school groups. 
FINANCING ACTIVITIES — Suggestions for financing student functions. 

ATHLETICS — News and ideas on late developments in intra-mural and interscholastic sports. 
DEBATE — Both sides of the current high school debate question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS — Instructions and aids in the directing of school clubs of all types. 
HOME ROOMS — Ideas and plans for educative home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS — Devices for stimulating loyalty and school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS — Guidance in the production of school newspaper and yearbook. 
PARTIES AND BANQUETS — Suggestions for educative and wholesome social activities. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT — Sound direction in development of student sense of responsibility. 
MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES — Music, commencement, point systems, etc. 


Subscription Price 150 Subscribe Note 

School Activities Publishing Co. 


1515 LANE STREET 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Bleachers 

In >.in Francisco the recreation and 
park commission ha* installed gal¬ 
vanized steel portable hleaehers in 
seven of its sixty-live pluvgrouuds and 
plans to pros ide hleaehers in all tin- 
play fields as the budget permits. At 
tendance at both youngsters' games 
and the industrial leagues’ games has 
increased noticeably. The product of 
Beatty Safway Scaffold. Incorporated 
of San I- ranciscn. these bleachers in 
sections six rows high accommodate 
two hundred lift- two persons. A sec¬ 
tion this size can be erected and taken 
down by two men in half a dav. Gal¬ 
vanized steel requires no painting, 
making maintenance economical. A 
safety feature of the engineering design 
lies in the even distribution of stresses 
and strains. 



Swimming fool Manual 
A new twebe-page swimming pool 
manual titled, ">o V ou’ro Going to 
Build a Cool.” mar lie obtained by 
writing to hovcii Steel Swimming 
Boob. Incorporated, I51 Ogden Avr 
nne. Jersey t itv 7. New Jero-v. The 
inamial di«eu»*e* the advantages of a 
steel swimming pool and gives full 
design, , onstrui lion .mil erection de¬ 
tails nl the Koven large and standard 
pool«. Kuril design feature is clearlv 
i hi'lrated bv drawing* or skflrln-*. 

Baseball Bats 

Hanna Batrite Hal* for baseball and 
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softball recently celebrated their twen¬ 
ty-fifth year of manufacturing. Their 
bats range in price from thirty-five 
cents for a miniature inode! fifteen 
to eighteen inches in length and a 
natural as a novelty souvenir or party 
favor, to the professional quality and 
weight models at $3.85. A detailed 
price list and catalog may be obtained 
by writing to I be Manna Manufactur¬ 
ing Company. Athens, Georgia. 

1952 Catalog 

V\ J. \ oil Kuhber Corporation has 
announced the publication of its new 
athletic equipment catalog. Illustrated 
in color, this thirty-two page booklet 
carries an Olympic Gaines motif 
through its layout and artwork. Over 
eighty items are described, including 
some new ones, such as safety mouth 
protectors, adjustable swim-fins, de¬ 
luxe custom swim-mask, and others. 
Vi rile to a Voit olliee in l.os Angeles, 
Chicago or New V orb. 

Biddy Basketball 

Modeled after l.ittle League Base¬ 
ball is a project known as Biddy Bas¬ 
ketball. I ><»<• Hkcukvtkw Magazine, 
October 1950, page 270.1 As it caters 
tn ages eight to thirteen, playing sites 
and equipment arc tailored to measure. 
Baskets arc placed eight and one half 
feet from the floor, which is reduced 
in size to fifty by thirty fort. The hall 
is nnly twenty-eight inches in circum¬ 
ference. 

I lie Seamless Bub her Company. 
New Haven ( onnectieut, mannfae- 
luies their Kolil. hall in this special 
size for Biddy Basketball. Information 
about the game itself may he obtained 
by writing to its originator. Jay 
Archer. 001 Biooks Building, Scran¬ 
ton, IVnnsy Ivanin. 


Bat Rak 

F.ndorscd by army and navy sports 
and recreation officers, Bat Bak com¬ 
bines features of paddle handball and 
table tenuis. A portable backboard, 
which may be set up on its own tabic 
or on a table tennis regulation table, 
the game may be played solo or with 
two players. No. T-5, packed with two 
sets per carton, §37.50 retail. $30.00 
institutional price. No. B-20. one set, 
§13.75 retail, §35.00 institutions. Bat 
Bak, Box 1133, G.P.O., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 

Carden Sprayers 

W ith garden club season under way 
there will be much experimenting to 
combat insects effectively. Kay r Sanders 
and Company, National Distributor, 
220 Security Building, Pasadena I. 
California handles the new Haves Jr. 
IV’ garden sprayer. It weighs three 
pounds fully loaded with liquid or 
powder insecticide. It attaches to the 
garden hose and chemicals are 
thoroughly mixed with running water 
in internal jets. Water pressure docs 
the work of mixing and spraying. A 
bark-flow breaker valve prevents in¬ 
secticide from being drawn hack into 
the water stream. This four-gallon 
model retails at §8.15. The two-gallon 
Ilavcs-Ktte 11 retails for $5.4-5. 



Bar-H-Que Grill 

Viioul the siz< of a serving platter 
this Table-Top Bar-B-Oue Grill lends 
itself to pirnie atmosphere when vou 
can ' go fartliei than your dining room 
or kitchen. A jigger of denatured al¬ 
cohol poured over the glass wiek in the 
central pottery oven burns with a 
steady, odorless llanio hot enough to 
barbecue weenies, knhohs or squab. 
Made by Nahdgee, Incorporated, 6172 
\V North Avenue, Chicago 35. Illinois, 
this grill retails for $15.95 prepaid. 


BeCWKATION 



AAHPER YEARBOOK 

DEVELOPING 

DEMOCRATIC 

HUMAN 

RELATIONS 

through 

HEALTH EDUCATION, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
RECREATION 


AWARDS YOU CAN AFFORD 


OVER 100 RECREATION 
DEPARTMENTS USINC 
OUR PLASTIC TROPHYS 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 



W. R. MOODY 


704 N. MARIPOSA 
BURBANK. CALIF. 



Considers the progressive ac¬ 
quiring of democratic con¬ 
cepts and attitudes from 
childhood through early and 
late adolescence, and adult¬ 
hood. Applies to the fields of 
health education, physical ed¬ 
ucation, and recreation, re¬ 
cent research on methods and 
techniques in group dynam¬ 
ics, sociometry, social group 
work, and general education. 


562 pp. 


ORDER TODAY 


American Association for 
Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation 

1201 16lh St. N.W., Wash., D.C. 


Please send me_ 
AAHPER Yearbook 

Cl Check enclosed 


copies of the 


□ Bill me 


Zone State 


For CLEAN, HEALTHFUL 

DUSTLESS 


PLAY AREAS 


. . Use Clean — Odorless 
Low Cost 


^OLVA^ 

Calcium 
Lchloride A 

J-SMy . fe. . 


Want your playgrounds 
athletic fields, tennis courts 
kept free of annoying, germ¬ 
bearing dust? It’s easy with SOL _ 

VAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE. This 

clean, colorless, odorless material completely eliminates 
dust on practically all types of unpaved surfaces. It’s in¬ 
expensive and is easily applied, even by inexperienced 
help. Requires no expensive equipment. Makes play areas 
better, safer, healthier places to play in. Used by school 
boards, park departments and tennis clubs for over thirty 
years. Solve YOUR dust problem with SOLVAY CAL¬ 
CIUM CHLORIDE. 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOK 

For complete infor¬ 
mation on methods 
of application, quan¬ 
tities required and 
nther details, send 
for free hook—“END 
DUST with Solvay 
Calcium Chloride". 
Contains important 
information on the 
dust problem, a s 
well as helpful in¬ 
structions. Mail cou¬ 
pon today ... no 
obligation. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 

Allied Chemical & Dye Carparation 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 

Pleose send me, without obligotion, your free book “END DUST 
with Solvoy Calcium Chloride." 


Organization 
Address..... 


.State.2-252 


Apru. 1952 
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HOOKS RECEIVED 



Infroiluctiou lo 

Hy George 1). Butler, National Recreation As* 

socisition. Second Edition. ;5.5S pages, $.5.50 

A popular hook dealing with the methods and 
problems of organizing and administering a com- 
numitv recreation program. Tin's text ill give 
the reader a comprehensive picture of community 
recreation in the United States. It includes sec¬ 
tions covering the nature, extent, significance, and 
history of community recreation; recreation lead¬ 
ership personnel—its functions, training and se¬ 
lection; the planning of recreation areas and 
facilities; recreation activities and program plan¬ 
ning. 


Tin* 4 suti|» I <miiM K lor 

Hy R. A. Henson. M.D.. New York Medical 
College: and .1 A. Goldberg, X Y Tuberculosis 
and lludtli Association. \lr(irair-llill Series in 
Health Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 337 pages, $+.75 

Covers all phases of the child and child develop¬ 
ment and problems that arise in camps in eon 
ncctiun with the physical, mental, emotional, and 
social conduit of the individual. An exceptionally 
comprehensive study, this text, well supplemented 
with class-room aids, will he invaluable to anyone 
connected with camp idmimstration. 

.Send for your copies on approval 

MMaiAW-HIIJL 
ItOOk rOMI’VAY. I\« . 

330 West 42nc( Street New York 30. N. Y. 


Birthday Parties for Hoys am> Girls. Mary Grosvenor 
Ellsworth. Woman's Press, New York. $2.50. 

Campfire Adventure Stories. Allan A. Macfarlun. Asso¬ 
ciation Press. New York. $2.93. 

Children's Games irom Mam Lands, edited by N’iua 
Milieu. The Friendship Press, 136 Filth Avenue, New 
York. $2.00. 

Com vi unity Services for Older People. Community 
Project for the Aged of the Welfare Council of Metro¬ 
politan Chicago. \\ ileox and Follatt Company, Chicago. 
$3.00. 

Cowboy Jamboree: Western Songs anti Lore. Harold W. 

Felton. Alfred A. Knopf. New Y ork. $3.00. 

Creative Dramatics in Home, Sciiooi and Community. 
Ruth Gonser Lease and Geraldine Drain Siks. Harper 
and Brothers, New York. $4.00. 

Famous Naturalists. Lotus J. and Margery J. Milne. 

Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. $2.30. 
Gateways to Readable Book.'. Ruth Strang, Christine B. 
Gilbert. Margaret C. Scoggin. The II. W. Wilson Com¬ 
pany, New York. Second edition. $2.75. 

Homespun Crafts. I . Kenneth Haillie. The Bruce Publish¬ 
ing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. $3.00. 

1 1orskm.astersiiip. Margaret Cabell Self. A S. Barnes and 
Company, New Y'ork. $5.00. 

Making a Start in Nut. Anna Airy. The Studio Publica¬ 
tions, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. $5.00. 



OFFERS A WIDE CHOICE 
OF PITCHING HORSESHOES 



the Diamond JUNIOR 

For ladies and children. 
Mode In one pattern only. 
Furnished in bronze and 
silver. 


the Diamond 
SUPER RINGER 

Drop forged from 
carbon steel. Heal 
treated. Perfectly bal¬ 
anced. Packed in 
poirs or sen of four 
with slakes. 


the Diamond 
EAGLE RINGER 

Drop forgrd from spe¬ 
cial Diomond Horse¬ 
shoe sleel. Furnished 
eilher hordoned or soft, 
dead falling lypo. 


DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 

4614 GRAND AVFNUF - DULUTH, MINN. 
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National Education Association 
Proceedings, Volume Eighty-nine. 
National Education Association, 
Washington, I). C. 

Neither Hay Nor Grass. John Gould. 
William Morrow and Company, In¬ 
corporated, 425 Fourth Avenue, 
Aew York 16. $2.75. 

New Zealand Reckons. Margaret L. 
Maepherson. Dodd, Mead and Com¬ 
pany, 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. $2.50. 


Principles of Radio. Keith Henney 
and Glen A. Richardson. John Wiley 
and Sons, Incorporated, 440 Fourth 



traditional 


on 

American 
Playgrounds i 



Avenue, New York. $5.50. 

Physical Education Handbook, Don 
Cash Seaton, Irene A. Clayton, How¬ 
ard C. Leihee, Lloyd Messersmith. 
Prcnticc-Hall, Incorporated. New 
York. !||per, $2.65. 

Rhythms and Dances for Elementa¬ 

ry Schools, Dorothy LaSalle. A. S. 


Barnes and Company, New York. 
$4.00. 

Robert and lies New Friends. Nina 
Schneider. Simon and Schuster, New 
York. $.25. 

Seeds of Italian Nationalism 1700- 
1815. Emiliana Pasea Noether. Co¬ 
lumbia University Press. $3.00. 


BURKE-BUILT 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


UNSURPASSED in SAFETY 
and DURABILITY 

In a feature by feature comparison, BURKE-Built 
Equipment definitely offers outstanding value. 
Approval by park and playground officials from 
coast to coost is an authoritative support far its 
superiority. Special fittings and scientific design 
offer functional advantages that really contribute 
ta safety, durability and economy in the highest 
degree. 

Equipment by BURKE is built on constant research 
and is unconditionally guaranteed against de¬ 
fects in workmanship and materials. Chaose 
BURKE—the choice af men who know outstanding 
value. 

THE J. E. BURKE CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Factory Branch, Box 986, New Brunswick, N.J. 


A 


<ic 


Jtep'ifc 

“i*sir 

l 0 »CO' 

^ a '^0StA 

l 

WRITE TODAY 
Free Planning Assistance 
by Burke engineers. 
Complete catalog and price list. 
Address Dept. A 


You Can Be More Successful 

In Camping! 



The secret lies in always keeping up to 
date with the latest ideas in 
organized camping. 

Alert camp directors and their stoffs read 
about tried and proved ideas in the monthly 
CAMPING MAGAZINE and the annual REF¬ 
ERENCE AND BUYING GUIDE issues. They 
know the danger of static thinking and obso¬ 
lete ideas. You, taa, will find these publications 
a never-ending source of new, usable ideas. 
Membership includes your subscription to 
those publications and many mare valuable 
benefits, costs $3.00 to $25.00 per year, de¬ 
pending an classification. For full information, 
write American Camping Assn., 343 S. Dear¬ 
born St., Chicago 4. Or you may subscribe 
to the publications alone for $3.00 per yeor 
(Canada $3.25, Foreign $3.50.) Fill in and 
mail the handy coupon NOW, so we can send 
you your first, fact packed issue right away. 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASSN. 

343 S. Dearborn St. 

Chicago 4, Illinois 

Please send me full information on member¬ 
ship in American Camping Association. 

Name. 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 
70S Park Ave. 

Plainfield, N. J. 

Please enter my subscription ta Camping 
Magazine. Payment af $ .is enclosed. 


Street and No. 
City . 


.Zone ..Stole . 

Use separate sheet ta enter additional orders for your staff. 


RM-52 


April 1952 
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iiv w 1*11 Mirations 

Covering the Leisure-time Field 



The Hook of Games 

G. S. Ripley. Association 1’rcss. New 
York. $3.00. 

Almost all of us in the recreation 
profession have at one time or another 
had the task of conducting games 
somewhere on the playground, in the 
center, at camp, at meetings. We all 
have our own ideas about the best 
methods of classifying games, and 
some of us would not always agree 
witli Mi, Ripley’s classifications. 

We would not, liowcn r, quarrel 
with him on his careful selection of 
games, and we would praise him (or 
including a section on balloon games, 
and a section of small-group games in 
which lie includes many good magic 
games, stunts and puzzles. 

Th ose of ns who conduct summer or 
day camps would also praise him for 
his sections on stalking and hiking 
games, camp stunts and water sports. 

This hook goes farther than the 
average game hook in that it includes 
sections on shows and exhibits and 
neighborhood contests. Its diversified 
contents thus make it helpful to play¬ 
ground leaders, eatnp counselors, club 
leaders and teachers. 

Ounce and Play Activities for 
the Elementary Grades 

l.ois M. Hauer and liar him A. Reed, 
t harlwcll Mouse, Incorporated, 280 
Madison Avenue, New York. Volume 
I tirades One to Three, $3.00; 
Volume II Grades pour to .Six, 
$3.30. 

The material in these book* has been 
well organized, according to grades, 
and contains a nice balance of games. 


rhythms, self-testing activities and dra¬ 
matic play. 

As each grade is discussed, the au¬ 
thors give a brief picture of the child’s 
physical and emotional needs at this 
period in his development. These, plus 
the emphasis on safety, should he most 
helpful to the teacher or recreation 
leader. 

Playground and recreation leaders 
should find Volume 1 particularly use¬ 
ful, because so many game books do 
not contain very much material for 
children of grades one, two and three. 
Many of the self-testing activities in 
both volumes would be useful for hot 
days when strenuous play is not ad- 
v isable. 

The authors have also been very 
wise in giving the tune to eaeh singing 
game, and also the number of a phono¬ 
graph record with the song whenever 
possible. 

The volumes are attractively printed 
with blue covers and red spiral bind¬ 
ing.— Helen M. Dmmcey , Katherine I , 
Parker Memorial Secretary for Women 
and Girls, National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation. 

How to Use Hand Puppets in 
Group Discussion 

Jinn Schick Grossman. Play Schools 

Association, 119 West 37th Street, 

New York. $.60 paper. 

Those familiar with other publica¬ 
tions by this author will not be stir 
prised at the clarity and sincerity of 
this booklet. 

New methods for stimulating group 
discussion* are much needed. One of 
the best of these methods is through 
dramatic sketches, and in these, pup¬ 
pets allow a wider freedom of per¬ 
sonal experience, siiwo the players can 
often say and do through puppet* what 
they would be too self-conscious to 
say or do as actors. 

This booklet discusses in detail the 
use of puppet* in fostering group dis¬ 


cussion among children, parents and 
professional leaders. In recreation and 
social group work there is a great need 
for material dealing with techniques 
and methods, and we hope the author 
will follow up this hooklet with others 
of the same type, discussing other 
methods and techniques.—-Virginia 
Mumelmon , Correspondence and Con¬ 
sultation Service, NRA. 

A History of Popular Music 
in America 

Sigmund Spaeth. Random House, New 

Y'ork. (New Edition) $3.00. 

Groups planning to include numbers 
by American composers on their pro¬ 
grams for Music W’eck and other oc¬ 
casions will find helpful material in 
this book. First published in 1948, it 
includes data on all songs, written be¬ 
tween the founding of the Republic 
and the middle of the present century, 
of interest to people in general. 

It is the kind of material a leader 
would want to have conveniently at 
hand if he were planning to present 
ballads celebrating incidents in the 
country’s history, sentimental tunes of 
the Gay Nineties, songs of the first 
World War, or familiar melodies about 
the writers of which little is known. 

There are useful observations on 
the offitial state songs, and light is 
thrown on the obscure backgrounds of 
many modern and former favorites. 
There are lively notes on the better 
dance and musical comedy hits and 
breezy anecdotes concerning (heir com¬ 
posers and interpreters. Irving Berlin, 
Oscar Haninierstein II, Ring Kardner, 
the team of Gallagher and Shean, 
George Gershwin, Gertiude Lawrence 
and Danny Kaye are a few of the 
many musical and theatrical figures 
who pass in exciting procession across 
the pages of this book. — Gertrude 
llortluird, Correspondence and Con¬ 
sultation Service, National Recreation 
Association. 
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Recreation Leadership Courses 

Sponsored jointly by the National Recreation Association and Local Recreation Agencies 

April and May, 1952 


Helen Dauncey 
Social Recreation 


Anne Livingston 

Social Recreation 


Mildred Scanlon 
Social Recreation 


Grace Walker 

Creative Recreation 


Frank Staples 
Arts and Crafts 


Inglewood, California 
April 14-17 

Santa Rosa, California 
April 21-24 

Rerkeley, California 
April 28-May 1 

Petaluma, California 
May 5-8 

Palo Alto, California 
May 12-15 

Whittier, California 
May 19-22 

Toledo, Ohio* 

April 7, 8 and 9 

New York, New York 
April 14-17 

District Conference 
Bear Mountain. New York 
April 23-26 

District Conference 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
April 27-29 

Huntington, West Virginia 
May 5-8 

Atlanta, Georgia 
May 12-15 

District Conference 
Eugene,• Oregon 
April 2-4 

Vancouver, British Columbia 
April 7-10 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 
April 21-24 

University City, Missouri 
April 28-May 1 

Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
May 5-8 

West Point, Georgia 
May 12-15 

Toledo, Ohio* 

April 7, 8 and 9 

District Conference 

Madison, Wisconsin April 16-18 

Lafayette, Indiana 
May 9-10 

Merom, Indiana 
May 12-17 

Toledo, Ohio* 

April 7, 8 and 9 

Annapolis, Maryland 
April 21-24 

Columbus, Ohio 
May 19-22 


R. K. Coates, Director, Park-Recreation Department, 621 North 
La Brea Avenue 

Hans A. Thompson, Recreation Director, Recreation Department, 
500 King Street 

Charles W. Davis, Director of Recreation and Parks, 2180 Milvia 
Street 

Steven A. Mezzera, Director, Recreation, Parks and Music 

Edward E. Bignell, Superintendent of Recreation, Community Cen¬ 
ter, 1305 Middlefield Road 

R. Walter Cammaek, Superintendent of Recreation 


John J. Collier, 949 North Prospect, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Miss Florence Kennedy, Department of Child Care, The Catholic 
Charities of the Archdiocese of N.Y., 122 East 22 Street 

G. A. Nesbitt, National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave¬ 
nue, New York, New York 

M iss Marion Prcece, 814 Bashford Lane, Alexandria, Virginia 

Marvin A. Lewis, Managing Director, Cabell County Recreation 
Board, Administration Office, Field House 

M iss Virginia Carmichael, Director of Recreation Department of 
Parks, City Ifall 

Willard 11. Shumard, 1627 Tenth Avc. West, Seattle, Washington 


Miss Marjorie Milne, Supervisor, Playgrounds and Community 
Centers, Stanley Park 

Charles F. Renfro, Director of Recreation, 221 West Lead Avenue 

Melvin Oppliger, Chief Recreation Supervisor, 6801 Delmar Boule¬ 
vard 

Dr. Pete Davis, Professor of Recreation, Mississippi Southern 
College, Station A 

Robert A. Turner, Coordinator, Department of Community Rec¬ 
reation, West Point Manufacturing Company 

John J. Collier, 949 North Prospect, Y'psilanli, Michigan 

Robert L. Homey, 100 Shepard Terrace, Madison, Wisconsin 

Jackson M. Anderson, Assistant Professor of Recreation, Purdue 
University 

John L. Marks. Assistant in Rural Youth Work, Indiana Farm 
Bureau, Inc., 130 East Washington Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 

John J. Collier, 949 Norlh Prospect. Y psilanti, Michigan 

E. R. Seeders, Director, Community Service Building, 9 St. Mary’s 
Street 

N. J. Barack. Superintendent, Department of Public Recreation, 
Room 121, City Hall 


"'This course, open to supervisors only. 

Attendance at training courses conducted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. 
For details as to location of the institute, contents of course, registration procedure, and the like, communicate with the sponsors 
of the courses as listed above. 



£on, the 

SIJMMEK l»LA¥4>ltOIJ>l» SEASON ? 

\\ ith school vacation only a few weeks away, it is time to begin 
planning the busy days and evenings ahead. 

Often the ideas and instructions in a good hook or pamphlet can 
turn a hard task into a happy venture. The following may he obtained 
by writing to the National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue. 
New York 10, New ^ ork. 



ADMINISTRATION AND OPERATION 

Playgrounds—Their administration and operotion ... , . . $4.00 

Community Sports and Athletics—Organization, administration and 


program ... 5.00 

Conduct of Playgrounds ............. „ .50 

Summer Playground Evaluation—A check list. ..25 

LEADERSHIP 

Personnel Standards in Recreation Leadership. . .50 

Training Your Playground leaders . .35 

Training Volunteers far Recreation Service ... .50 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


A B C's of Public Relations far Recreation, The .B5 

Publicity for Recreation (MP 424) .25 


PROGRAM 

Arts and Crafts 

Art* and Crofts for the Recreation Leaders 


by Fronk A. Staple* .... 1-50 

Finger Puppets (MP 322) .. .35 

Moke Your Own Games (MP 332) . .15 

Make Your Own PujzIcs (MP 333) . .15 

Manufacturers and Distributors af Craft Supplies 

ond Equipment (MP 238) . . . . . .15 

Outline Guide in Arts ond Crafts Activities at 

Different Age Levels (MP 258) JO 

Plastic far the Beginner by Frank A. Staplos 1.50 

Dancing and Music 

Action Songs (MP 325) . .35 

Barn Dance Return, The . .25 

Dances and Their Management (MP 313) . . . . .15 

Forty Approaches to Informal Singing .35 

"Good Morning" by Mr. and Mrs Henry Ford 1.25 

Mutkol Mixers ond Simple Square Donees -50 

Starring ond Developing a Rhythm Bond .35 


Dramatics 

"Children of the Americas" (MP 338)—o pageant . ..... .10 

Entertainment Stunts (MP 170).. .15 

"Festival of Freedom, A" (MP 16)—A program of 

songs, tableaux ond story.. . .15 

Inexpensive Costumes for Ploys, Festivals and Pageants (MP 41). . . . .25 

Music Unites the Notion (MP 350)—Music ond dance* of the 

United Notions ......10 

Playground Foir, A (MP 304)—Script ond directions 

for o playground pageant.,... .15 

Pussy Cot, Pussy Cot (P 6)—A play for children.... .15 

Silver Bells and Cackle Shells ond Seven Other Play* .35 


Gomes ond Special Activities 


88 Successful Ploy Activities.... .75 

For the Storyteller..... .50 

Games for Boys ond Men... .50 

Games far Children.. .50 

Games far Quiet Hours ond Small Spaces .50 

Picnic Programs (MP 251)... .15 

So You're Planning o Parade (F 14)......... . JO 

Twice 55 Games with Music—Singing gomes ond rounds 

for all age-groups ..... 40 

Water Gomes ond Stunts (MP 158)......... .. .20 


Noture ond Camping 


Adventuring In Noture ... .75 

Day Comping ... .50 

Enjoying Nature.. . . ... .65 

Leoder's Noture Guide by Morle Goudette .... .35 


Special 


Playground Summer Notebook, The—Twelve weekly issues 1.50 

Recreation Magosine—Ton issues annually 

Per Year ... . 3.00 

Foreign . . 3.50 
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USMstHCt. -T/.S'-A- • 


NOW IS THE TIME . . . 

To start planning your summer 
vacation! 

• Tired of going to the same 
place? 

• Want to get MORE—for LESS? 

• Whether you plan to travel, or 
stay at home— 


CONSULT THE NEW 


New Mexico Stale Tourist Bureau 


I'aca/unt* — 'If. S’- A. 


PREPARED BY THE EDITORS OF 


magazine 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT — According to a new agreement, this special publication is 
being distributed by Rand McNally & Company, publishers, through their bookstore outlets. 
Formal ond content have undergone considerable change. Sixteen new pages of text, ac¬ 
cented with color, have been added, and the book will have a cover in color. Because of 
these improvements, it must now retail for $1 00. 

ADVANCE ORDERS for SuntmcT. 'Vacation* - “Z{. S. ri., which were postmarked 
before April 15, will be Filled at the 50-cent price, as originally announced. The offer of 
a free copy with a new subscription, or renewal of a subscription to RECREATION magazine, 
terminates May first. 


Spring 1952 


JUST OUT! 


$1.00 


U. S, Forr*l Service 


Delegates traveling to the National 
Recreation Congress in Scuttle, per¬ 
haps planning their vacations along 
the way, will find this book particu¬ 
larly helpful in determining how to 
go, things to do ond see. 

ORDER NOW 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fcurth Avenue, New York 10, N Y. 








with GULF SANI-SOIL-SET 


Gulf Sani-Soil-Set is the practical answer to your 
dust annoyance problems. Here are a few of the 
many good reasons why it will pay you to investi¬ 
gate this efficient dust-control medium now: 
Highly Effective— Gulf Sani-Soil-Set eliminates 
dust annoyance completely, immediately after ap¬ 
plication. No long waiting periods are necessary 
before the ground is ready for use. The dust allay¬ 
ing effect is accomplished by the action of the com¬ 
pound in adhering to and weighing down dust 
particles. 

Long Lasting— Because it has extremely low vola¬ 
tility and is insoluble in water. Gulf Sani-Soil-Set 
remains effective for long periods. One applica¬ 
tion per season or year is usually sufficient. 

Easily Applied— Gulf Sani-Soil-Set is free-flowing, 
easy and pleasant to use. It can be applied by hand 
or by sprinkling truck, and spreads quickly. 
Saves Maintenance Expense— Gulf Sani-Soil-Set 
minimizes dust annoyance and cleaning expense 
in near-by houses, stores, and laundries. 


Write, wire, or phone your nearest Gulf office 
today and ask for a demonstration of the advan¬ 
tages of this modern proven dust allayer. If you 
have not yet received a copy of the booklet which 
gives further information on this quality Gulf 
product, mail the coupon below. 



j Gulf Oil Corporation • Gulf Refining Company K 
J 719 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the booklet, "Gulf 
Sani*Soil-Set—the modern, proven agent for controlling dust." 

j Name. 

Title. 

j Company..... 

1 Address ... 
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no playground is complete without a 


Res. U. S. Pol Off 


climbing structure 


Safety, no maintenance, biggest play capacity per 
square foot af ground area and per dollar af 
cast—these are just a few af the reasons why 
JUNGIEGYM is admittedly the world's mast famous 
playground device. Thousands are in daily use 
from coast ta coast. Why not give the children of 
yaur playground the advantages af a JUNGIEGYM 
, . . naw? 

Write for Illustrated Bulletin On Porter's 
Streamlined Line Thol Will Save 
You Money . . . Time. 


PORTER can supply you with these fundamental playground units, too! 



No. 58-F Playground 
Basketball Backstop 
AM'Steel ton. shaped bonk 
rigidly mo unfed an steel 
moil and broced tor perma¬ 
nent service. Finished to with- 
stand the weather. Official. 


THE J, E. 



No. 240 Merry-Go-Round 
Will solely occommodote 30 children of 
one time. Noiseless, no-wobble, no¬ 
sway oporotlon. An engineering mor* 
vet, ond precision-mode. Guaranteed. 



No. 136 Stratosphere See-Saw 



No. 38 Combination Set 

Otters six different kinds ot funful, 
heolthfuf playground activity. A com- 


Sensoftanolly new. Gives "upi-o-dolsy" 
ride 33-1/3% higher thon conventional 
see-sow, yet sofer becouse of hoop 
hondlei, toddle seots ond level-seat 
teoture. 



No. 109 Six-Swing Set 
Built for safe, permonent service. Sturdy 


poet, economical unit thot's Ideal for 
limited ground oreos. Ruggedly con- 
structed. 


10-ft. frame held rigidly together by 
Tested Malleoble Iron fitting of exclu¬ 
sive Porter "bolt-through" design, 


PORTER 
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Recreation 

The Fulfillment of Human Needs* 


T oday we know that play and rec¬ 
reation are vital elements in hu¬ 
man growth and adjustment. We 
haven’t, however, been doing a very 
good job in meeting children’s needs 
in a healthful way. The National Com¬ 
mittee for Mental Hygiene says if the 
present trend continues, four or five 
of every hundred children in our 
schools will sometime in their lives he 
patients in mental hospitals; others 
will suffer from mental illness, hut he 
treated at home or in a general hospi¬ 
tal: from thirty to fifty will suffer from 
crippling mental traits, such as bad 
tempers, sullenness, sulkiness, shyness, 
self-pity, oversensitiveness, and the 
tendency to rely on minor ailments like 
sick headaches as a way out of difficul¬ 
ties. 

Let us take a look at the personality 
needs of hoys and girls, and adults, 
which must find adequate channels of 
expression if human beings are to lead 
mentally healthy lives: 

The Need for Affection 

Psychologists these days arc very 
fussy about the fulfillment of the need 
to be loved and to matter. They think 
that, next to a reasonable amount of 
food, it is the most important human 
need, from the cradle to the grave. 
Certainly this is true of infants and the 
pre-school child, but it is also true of 
the older folks. Small children need 
to be talked with—a form of play with 
their parents—as an important part of 
their development and as a fulfillment 
of their need for affection. Indeed, one 
of the chief contributions of our own 
adult friends is that of companionship, 
of sharing our interests and recreation. 
When we turn our attention to our 
senior citizens, they greatly need the 
sense of mattering which comes from 
shared recreation—not only with those 
of their own age but with those of 
other ages as well. 

Even adolescents, who seem so 
anxious to break away from their 
parents, need to feel secure in their 
affection. This security often results 
from the comradeship of doing things 
together—so long as this does not 

* Prom an addraes delivered by I)r. .S. R. 
laiycock, Dean of Education, University of 
Saskatchewan, at Waterloo, Ontario, Canada. 
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hinder them from comradeship with 
their own age-mates. 

The Need for Belonging 

Closely allied to the human hunger 
for affection is the need for belonging, 
to feel that one is a desired and de¬ 
sirable member of a group. The fami¬ 
ly is the first and most important of 
these groups. Few things give a child 
such a sense of belonging as participa¬ 
tion in family recreation —family 
games, picnics, music, auto trips, and 
even the occasional family visit to the 
movies. 

Next to feeling that they really be¬ 
long in the family circle, children need 
to feel accepted by their play group. 
To feel rejected is a tremendous blow 
to them. For adolescents, it is nothing 
short of catastrophe, for they have an 
especially strong social hunger. 

The Need for Independence 

In our industrial society, many jobs 
are of a routine nature. Only a limited 
number of persons have jobs which 
are synonymous with play—something 
which they prefer doing to anything 
else. Play and recreation provide that 
sense of freedom which finds satisfac¬ 
tion in doing what one wants to do. 

The Need for Achievement 

As our life becomes more complex 
and specialized, fewer and fewer hu¬ 
man beings can find the thrill of 
achievement through their work. Rec¬ 
reation is one of the chief ways in 
which adults can find creative satisfac¬ 
tion and a sense of achievement. So 
far as children are concerned, play and 
recreation often have to supply the 
achievement which in pioneer days 
would have come from participation in 
family work and chores. 


by Dr. S. R. Laycock 


The Need for Recognition 

In pre-school days, play is the child’s 
chief legitimate source of winning 
recognition. Even after, he goes to 
school it may still be his chief method 
of gaining approval. 

Adults during their active work-life, 
receive a great deal of their recogni¬ 
tion from their work. This is apt to be 
cut off by their retirement, however, 
and as a result, they must lean heavily 
on recreation in order to find the 
recognition which will keep them men¬ 
tally healthy. 

The Need for Self-Esteem 

Feelings of inadequacy or inferiori¬ 
ty, real or fancied, are apt to result in 
all sorts of defense mechanisms — 
boasting, bullying, bossiness, lying and 
stealing, or else in withdrawing me¬ 
chanisms like shyness, seclusiveness, 
daydreaming and phantasy. Success in 
recreational activities brings to many 
a youngster and adolescent the antidote 
to such feelings. 

Many psychiatrists today feel that 
if we want to get anywhere in improv¬ 
ing community, national and interna¬ 
tional life, we are going to have to do 
a better job in the mental hygiene of 
early life. 

It is the business of all good citizens 
through their homes, their schools and 
community facilities to see that chil¬ 
dren and adults find satisfying outlets 
—in work, recreation, human relation 
ships and community service. If this 
doesn’t happen, be assured, then, they 
will find outlets in other ways which 
are anti-social or which lead to much 
unhappiness and suffering. No com¬ 
munity can neglect the provision of 
abundant recreational facilities and ex¬ 
pect not to suffer for it. 
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June 29 - Aug. 2 
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for details write Paid Kermiet, 

Rt. 3, Golden, Colo. 
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l.nll.-t 

Sirs: 

The February issue of Recreation 
described the new leaflet entitled "Ree- 
reation, a New Profession in a Chang¬ 
ing World.” I was especially pleased 
to receive this leaflet recently, and be¬ 
lieve that this type of thing will do 
much to enhance the recruiting and 
interpretive phases of hospital rec¬ 
reation—as well as the various other 
specialties within the field of recrea¬ 
tion. I would like very much to uti 
lize this leaflet in some of our local 
high schools as well as at our forth- 
coining conferences and fairs. 

I! At.I’ll Riisskn, Acting Commission¬ 
er, Mental Health: Superintendent 
of Hastings State Hospital: St. Paul. 

kiliioriril 

Sirs: 

We appreciate very much Mr. 
Faust's editorial in the February issne 
of Rkcrevtiun. Somehow or other that 
seems to put into words what 1 have 
felt for quite some time. I would like 
very much to mimeograph that article 
for caeh one of my workers and for 
each one who makes application for 
work at our recreation center. 

1 have discussed (lie article with Or. 
Joseph Hartman. Superintendent of 
Schools, and also with Jack Stoeher 
of Thiel College. Coach Stoeher has 
discussed it with his J-cisuro education 
class and feels that it is the philosophy 
that we need to have if we are to have 
a siicTcssfiil recreation program. 

lit Ml\M \ liflMc;. Director. Green¬ 
ville. Penna. Recreation Issn. 

Sirs: 

Mr. Faust's editorial presents a real 
challenge to all people associated with 
the reereation movement. 'Hie article 
is really inspiring and should he read 
by every reel cation leader. I made it 
compulsory rending for till of our de¬ 
partment employ ru*. Coving-kindness 


is something yve need today and it is 
the simple answer to all the world’s 
troubles. 

After reading your editorial every 
recreation worker should re-dedieatc* 
himself to seek, from time to time, 
a classification of purpose; and a sim¬ 
plification of means heroines a prime 
need of the individual anti of the 
group. 

George 11. Hauer, Supervisor of 

Recreation, Milburn, Hew Jersey. 

IliHik 4 lull 

Sirs: 

1 have been in the field of recrea¬ 
tion for only three years and my per¬ 
sonal library of good reereation ma¬ 
terial is rather meager. Since others 
may have tire same problem, 1 have a 
suggestion that 1 thought I would pass 
on for yvhat it is yvorth. 

1 would like to see a Recreation 
Rook of the Month Club started. Ex¬ 
ports in the profession could select 
books or pamphlets and make them 
available to club members each month. 
In this yvay members could build a 
well-rounded library without having 
to spend a large amount at any one 
time. The selection period could be 
bi-monthly or quarterly. 

J. C. Carter. Louisville, Kentucky. 

tlmi£h»MM'kN 

Sirs: 

1 have for quite some time l>orn a 
regular reader of your magazine and 1 
always find it contains much valuable 
information. I especially enjoyed Mr 
Dowser's article on “Carnes for Rough* 
necks” in the January issue. Some¬ 
thing like this rail .only he appreciated 
yylien it is put into practice. 1 am con¬ 
nected with the local hoys' club it’ll ere 
we have a feyv roughnecks. I read Mr. 
Ihiyvser's article one day and tried out 
his suggestions. Relieve me. they 
work. 

CuFKOIlli A King. Gainesville, Ha 
Recreation 
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► THE COMMITTEE ON IITATIONS AM) 
awards, of the American Recreation 
Sncictv, invites nominations for the 
1052 presentations. These should he 
submitted before June first. and may 
be sent to any one of the following 
eominittee members: Robert W. Craw 
ford. Deputy Commissioner of Recrea- 
tion. City Hall Annex, Room 432. Phil¬ 
adelphia. Pennsylvania; Milo F. Chris¬ 
tiansen. >uperinlendenl of Recreation. 
3119- I bill Street. N \\ Washington 
10. |).( George lljelte, General Man¬ 
ager. Department of Recreation and 
Parks. .305 City Hall, Cos Angeles. 
California; Harold I) .Meyer. Recrea¬ 
tion Consultant, North Carolina Recre¬ 
ation ( admission. Hox 1139. Chapel 
Hill. North Carolina: Charles II. Fng- 
lish, R.F.D, I. Wakcman. Ohio: F. 
Dana Canlkins. Chairman. Nuperintend 
enl of Reerealion Westchester Coun¬ 
ty Reerealion Commission. Room 242. 
Count) Office Ruildiug, White Plains, 
New 5mk. Candidates may be nomi¬ 
nated for a special citation in recogni¬ 
tion of some outstanding professional 
achievement or for election as “fel¬ 
lows" of the American Recreation So¬ 
viet) Ml |iertiuent facts regarding the 
record of the candidate should be sub¬ 
mitted in duplicate with the nomina¬ 
tion. 

► Tilt FOLLOWING CHANGES are being 

made in the personnel of the special 
service* department of the arm) brig¬ 
adier General ( hrislenlicrr). Chief of 
s peeinl Services has been named Dep¬ 
ot) Chief of Staff of the Kighth Army 
in Korea. Lieutenant Colonel Rudolf 
llegdald snereeded Colonel Davenport. 
April 15, 19.52; Colonel Raymond 

Slone. Jr., succeeded General Christen- 
lierrv on the same date. 

► )l’()i.o<.iK'. \nlhnr of “Declaration 
of Brothers." on page eleven of Rtc- 


reation, April 1952. is Willard Kspv. 
Hoard of Kditors, Renders Digest — 
and not Otto T. Mallory, as announced. 
The poem was written by Mr. F.spy 
after reading a declaration of inter¬ 
dependence by Mr. Mailer). 

► A STIDY OF RECREATION SALARIES, 

conducted bv National Recreation As¬ 
sociation. is scheduled to appear in the 
September 1952 issue of Recreation 
However, pre-prints of the materia) 
will be available from the association 
by June first. 

► A <yi KSTIONNAIHE, to obtain informa¬ 
tion about camp programs of public 
recreation departments, was recentl) 
sent to recreation directors of lift) 
seven Wisconsin communities, forty- 
one of which have directors who are 
members of the W isconsin Recreation 
Association. Of the thirty-four report’s 
received, twenty-seven were returned 
by W’RA members and seven by non 
members. Many directors indicated 
that a camp program is desirable and 
expressed a desire to develop one: six 
reported that programs under direc¬ 
tion of Roy Scouts. Girl Scouts, Y A\ 
G.A. Salvation Army, and so on, serve 
respective communities adequately; 
seven departments hope to begin some 
programs in 1952. 

► nt e sale of 12,660.993 hunting 
MCI n.sks during the fiscal year ( tiding 
June .30. 1951. has brought, according 
to Sports Ape for March 19:52, the 
forty ( ighl states to an all-time high 
gross revenue, from this source, of 
•S3 7,« 10.791. 

► IN more CITIES I'NIIER TIIF CITY 
VI )N ACER FORM OF I.UVEIIN M 1 .NT with 
year-round recreation departments, the 
department is administered bv a policy¬ 
making board or commission rather 


than l» an executive without such a 
board. Two out of three of these cities 
without a policy-making hoard have the 
benefit of an aihisory citizen recreation 
group. Although eil) managers, gen¬ 
erally, look with disfavor upon the ad¬ 
ministration of recreation departments 
by policy-making citizen boards, and 
favor an executive appointed by the 
city manager and responsible to him, 
several instances have come to the at¬ 
tention of the. association recently where 
a city manager supported a proposal 
before the city council for the. appoint¬ 
ment of a board to administer the 
recreation department. 

► A SERIOUS PROBLEM FACING MANY 
growing CITIES is a procedure for con¬ 
trolling the development of land ad¬ 
jacent to the city limits. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, has entered into an agree¬ 
ment with the four townships which 
completely surround it, to assure, such 
control. The city will supply water, 
sewer and fire protection service on 
the condition that the governing bod¬ 
ies of the townships adopt the same 
land use policy as that adopted by the 
city 


Jobs in Korea 

There is immediate need for rec¬ 
reation personnel in Korea, although 
vacancies also exist in Japan, Oki¬ 
nawa, Guam and the Philippines. 
A new request just received from 
Headquarters. Far Fast Air Forces, 
advises of unparalleled opportuni¬ 
ties for reerealion personnel wish¬ 
ing to serve with the United States 
Air Force in Korea. The urgent 
need is for special service person¬ 
nel in manual arts, library and serv¬ 
ice. club programs. ( Men are pre¬ 
ferred for the manual aits posit 
lions.) 

College graduates between tw enty- 
four and forty years of age. with 
training and ex|M-rieuee in recrea¬ 
tion. are preferred. Applications on 
form .57. available at any post of¬ 
fice, should be sent to the Overseas 
employment Coordination Office. 
Director of Civilian Personnel, 
lldqts. U.S.A.F.. \\ right Patterson 
An Force Rase, Dayton. Ohio. 
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AAHPER YEARBOOK 

DEVELOPING 

DEMOCRATIC 

HUMAN 

RELATIONS 

through 

HEALTH EDUCATION, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
RECREATION 



BURKEJUILT 

playground EQUIPMENT 


UNSURPASSED in SAFETY 
and DURABILITY 

In q feature by feature comparison/ BURKE-Built 
Equipment definitely offers outstanding volue. 
Approvol by park and playground afficiols from 
coost to coost is on authoritative support for its 
superiority. Special fittings and scientific design 
offer functional odvontoges thot really contribute 
to sofety, durability end economy in the highest 
degree. 

Equipment by BURKE is built on constont research 
and is unconditionally guoronteed ogainst de¬ 
fects in workmonship and moteriols. Chaase 
BURKE—the choice of men who know outstanding 
value. 

THE J. E. BURKE CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Factory Branch, Box 9B6, New Brunswick, N.J. 


JUOff 6 

BURAK?! 


£S?r- 


Wv 


WRITE TODAY 

Free Planning Assistance 
by Burke engineers. 
Complete catalog and price list. 
Address Dept. A 


Here's Help You Need 

for Successful Recreation 


Considers the progressive ac¬ 
quiring of democratic con¬ 
cepts and attitudes from 
childhood through early and 
late adolescence, and adult¬ 
hood. Applies to the fields of 
health education, physical ed¬ 
ucation, and recreation, re¬ 
cent research on methods and 
techniques in group dynam¬ 
ics, sociometry, social group 
work, and general education. 


562 pp. 


ORDER TODAY 


American Association for 
Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation 

1201 16th 5t. N.W., Wash., D.C. 


Please send me_ 
AAHPER Yearbook. 

□ Check enclosed 


copies of ihe 


□ Bill me 


Become a monthly reader of PARK MAINTENANCE. Its articles will give 
you expert aid for more efficient and economical operation of your fa¬ 
cilities. Each October you receive a complete Buyer's Guide, listing more 
than 500 sources of equipment and supplies. 

$3.00 Per Year 

*ARK MAINTENANCE 


P. O. BOX 409 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


AWARDS YOU CAN AFFORD 


OVER 100 RECREATION 
DEPARTMENTS USING 
OUR PLASTIC TROPHYS 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 



Zone Stole 


W. R. MOODY 


704 N. MARIPOSA 
BURBANK, CALIF. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 

For Professional W orkers 
will i 

CAMP FIHK G1HLS, 1\C. 

In various -crlions l .S.A. Collrjre <hv 
gr«*< > required. Croup of camp leadership 
experience desirable. Responsible for 
working wilh aduli volunteers in pro¬ 
viding Camp Fire program lor girls. 
In*service training. 

Opportunity for Advancement 

W rii<’: Personnel and Training Dept. 

Camp Kire ('.iris, lor. 

16 Ka-l -IHlIi Mreot .New York 17, VV 




Rubber Isn t Enough 

Akron, the Huhher City. is doing 
some important pioneering in the field 
of rubberized surfaces for school plas- 
grounds. 

\\ ith attention focused nationally on 
hazards of the playgrounds, this city 
can he proud that it is a step or two 
ahead of the rest of the country in pro¬ 
viding a softer and safer surface for 
children to play on. 

We hope that the technical details 
may lie ironed out rapidly so that play¬ 
grounds all over Akron anil in other 
cities may he rubberized. 

However, we hasten to point out 
that even latex cushions a fool deep 
wouldn I be enough to keep some 
youngsters from getting hurt They'll 
continue to bump into each other and 
into fixed objects like walls and they’ll 
go on beaning each other with balls 




and bats. 

Far more important than any surjuee 
uliich can be put on a playground is 
the supervision which the area gets. 

\lso indispensable is preparation to 
give first aid promptly and to call for 
professional medical help when it is 
needed. 

Considerable help can and should 
he given by parent-teacher organiza¬ 
tions in cheeking on playground con¬ 
ditions and in giving financial assist¬ 
ance where necessary. 

Hut the primary responsibility lies 
in the hands of the principals who 
must sec to it that proper supervision 
is assigned when children are on the 
playgrounds. 

Accidents to youngsters probably 
can never he stopped, hut they can he 
lessened in frequency and in intensity 
by alert supervisors. — Akron lleneon 


SQUARE DANCING c B y 


So ea-icf to (earn . . . So ea4e/ to t€ac& 


With these Square Donee Re cards with Progressive 
Orel Instructions and Calls by ED D'JRlACHtA. 

Here is the easy and economical way to meet the 
ever-growing demand for square dancing in your 
community . . the HONOR YOUR PARTNER 
series of square dance records. 

<r * <r 

Each record in albums 1 to -1 starts with simnli 
Red progressive oral instructions by Ed Durlaenei 
- instructions easily understood by dancers of all 
ages. Following a brief pause, giving the dancers 
time tn square their sets, the music and calls begin. The TOR HANDS, directed 
by FRANK NOVAK, olfer the best in scintillating and foot tapping square dance 
music. The calls arc delivered by one of the nation's most outstanding square 
dance authorities, ED DURLACI1ER. 

t he fitth album in the series contains music only, without calls or instnictiims— 
"Tlte Sqiiarc Dance Caller's Delight”. 

* <r it 

AN ENTHUSIASTIC USER Rtf'ORTS 

"Thf square dance album 'Honor Your Tnrtnet' is all that you claimed it to be — ue 
tried nut the records nn a group of eighth grade students and they picked up the 
instructions without difficulty. In the space of thirty minutes, this group i rbich had 
never w/u.tre danced he]ore, were doing the figures in an expert fashion. The reeords 
were also a hit rit the adult square dance uhirh ur held last night ” 

Allied I’llinll 



Recreation Diiecior 
(bentwood. Mississippi 


All records guaranteed 
against breakage. 

In normal use* 


HONOR S0uR PARMER 




learn more about the 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums, 
WrlJo for a descriptive folder. 


DIPT. R-« 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 

TRtEPORT, NEW YORK 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOBBY ART CAMP 

Lookout Mountain near Denver, Colo. 
August 3-9, 1952 

Recreative workshop with fellow artists in 
a relaxed sociable setting. 

For details wrile Paul Kermiet, 

RL 3, Golden, Colo. 


Second Annual 

FOLK CENTER 

Central Michigan College of 
Education 

August 18-23 

FEATURING AMERICAN 
COUNTRY DANCING 
AND FOLK SINGING 

with College Staff 

Instruction in: Elementary and Advanced 
Dancing: Falk Singing & Balladry; and 
Square Dance Calling. 

Miss Grace Ryan, author af "Dances af 
Our Pioneers", will be the Director. 

Far information, write to the Director 
of Field Services, Central Michigan 
College af Education, Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan. 


rfit rf&aa/ietf 

For a trainload §jf thrills 

ivith the — 

"BOYS’ RAILROAD 
CLUB” 

ii new 2-red 16mm sound movie 
for 

FREE LOAN! 

SBC—a fabulous model railroad system, 
complete to the last spike! 

MEET—it real railroader who gives the 
Ibwdown on the “big ones”! 

THRILL—to “riding the eab” through 
tunnels, ’round bends, along the 
straightaway! 

SEND FOR— Our new FREE folder, 
“Free Films for Recreation Pro¬ 
grams”, and start your Summer Movie 
Programming! 


Recreotlon Division 

Association Films, Inc. 

347 Modison Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Branches in: Chicago, San Francisco. 
Dallas 
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The magazine of 
Social Exploration 

Carries news of: 

. . . the Family . . . Community 
Life . . . Social Work . . . Educa¬ 
tion . . . Health . . . Recreation 
. . . Housing . . . Race and In¬ 
dustrial Relations . . . Crime 
Prevention . . . International 
Affairs 

Brings you: 

The substance of social devel¬ 
opment in one monthly publi¬ 
cation 

High Points 
She Acts It Out, 

Marion Robinson 
A profile of Grace Walker, an 
actress who became a Recrea¬ 
tion Leader; new techniques 
she has developed and the ex¬ 
citing results obtained. 

April 

Social Welfare In India—a spe¬ 
cial section 

The Villages . . Dorothy Moses 

Health.Dr. K.C.K.E. Raja 

Child Welfare Dr. K.H. Cama 

May 

Far East Series on Social Wel¬ 
fare will move on to Indonesia, 
Ceylon and other eastern ports 
in coming issues. 

Special Introductory 
Subscriptions to 
new subscribers 

▼ 

Single copies 50c 

Send orders to 

SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
112 East 19th Street 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Congress Day 
at Yellowstone 

September 26, 1952 will be Na¬ 
tional Recreation Congress Day in 
Yellowstone National Park. It’s a 
very special and exciting day, when 
\ ellowstone’s historic Gardiner Gate 
swings wide to welcome officers and 
delegates traveling to the Seattle 
Congress. 

For more than eighty years, Yel¬ 
lowstone has elosed officially for rail 
visitors about September 10. This 
will happen again in 1952, when the 
“Savage” Co-eds, who make the beds 
and feed the people, and the “Gear 
Jammers”, who drive the buses, will 
hurry back home to their colleges 
and other duties. 

Yellowstone Park then becomes a 
quiet, magnificent wonderland. No 
“Savages”. No “Dudes”. No nice ho¬ 
tel rooms. But wild animals galore. 
They come out of the woods in 
great numbers: elk, antelope, buf¬ 
falo, moose, deer, bighorn sheep. 
Scenes and thrills to be remembered! 

“Can we see Yellowstone in Au¬ 
tumn, on the way to the Seattle Con¬ 
gress?” the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation representatives asked Na¬ 
tional Park Service. The answer is 
“yes” so here we go! 



The Northern Pacific Railway is 
arranging the trip, with official bless¬ 
ing of the Congress. Leave Chicago 
September 24. Conferences, good 
fellowship and Yellowstone enroute. 
Square and folk dancing in a Mon¬ 
tana ham one evening. Arrive Se¬ 
attle 7:30 A.M September 28. Con¬ 
vention until October 3—then home¬ 
ward bound as you please, or con¬ 
tinue with the Congress Tour to 
California and Grand Cain on. 

An illustrated Congress trip folder 
has been printed. Write for it to the 

National Recreation Association 
315 Fourth Avenue, 

New York 10, N.Y. 
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RECREATION 

is one of the fields in which 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


lias been sening the schools of America 
for twenty years. Under the editorship of 
])r. Harry C. MeKown, well-known au¬ 
thority on extracurricular activities, this 
monthly magazine promotes the following 
interests: 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS — Current thought of leaders in the field of democratic group activities. 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES — An assembly program for each week of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS — Help in selecting and staging dramatic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS — Directions for the successful guidance of school groups. 
FINANCING ACTIVITIES — Suggestions for financing student functions. 

ATHLETICS — News and ideas on late developments in intra-mural and interscholastic sports. 
DEBATE —Roth sides of the current high school debate question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS — Instructions and aids in the directing of school clubs of all types. 
HOME ROOMS — Ideas and plans for educative home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS — Devices for stimulating loyalty and school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS — Guidance in the production of school newspaper and yearbook. 
PARTIES AND BANQUETS — Suggestions for educative and wholesome social activities. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT — Sound direction in development of student sense of responsibility. 
MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES — Music, commencement, point systems, etc. 


Subscription Price 


1.511 Subscribe Now 


School Activities Publishing Co. 

1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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The Louisiana Art Commission Leads the Way 


RECREATION 



Mrs. Hal Porter's “The Circus,” on exhibition in the Old State Capitol gal¬ 
leries, Raton Rouge, during show. She is 77 years old, has been painting a year. 



The painting might 
not have looked like 
much to an average 
art connoisseur. It was done in ama¬ 
teurish fashion on a piece of meat 
wrapping paper, using simple auto 
lacquers as the medium. Hut this 
painting, the first offering in Ilarry 
Helmrich's art life, was chosen by the 
lecturer one night at a rural Louisiana 
art meeting as one of the best exam¬ 
ples of primitive painting yet seen in 
the state. 

Melmrich, a former auto mechanic 


Mu. Kkkr has a distinguished combat 
record, is a former newspaper editor, 
now press representative for the f,ouis- 
iana Forestry Commission 


by EMwarcl Kerr 


rendered an invalid several years ago 
bv arthritis, is one of the hundreds 
of Louisiana citizens who have found 
the advantages of using art as a source 
of recreation and relaxation in their 
daily lives, through the efforts of the 
Louisiana art commission. The onlv 
state-sponsored organization of this 
nature in the l nited States, it en¬ 
deavors to bring art's manifold thera¬ 
peutic and stimulating offerings to 
fcvery citizen of the state. 

Helmrieh is a member of the Tan 
gipahoa Parish art association, which 
is one of twenty-one active art groups 
in the state, all but three of which are 
located in rural communities. Most of 
the groups meet once a week to paint 
together and offer criticism of each 


THROUGH 

ART 


other's work. Six of the groups have 
regular instructors who come from 
nearby state colleges each meeting date 
and teach elementary principles.; The 
objective with each group, as it is 
with the entire state organization, is to 
paint for the simple enjoyment of it. 
not neeessarih to win prizes. 

Membership of the groups ranges 
from twenty-three to six hundred fifty - 
five at the present time but is steadih 
increasing as the members actively 
work to encourage individual artists in 
their areas. Each year these groups 
are given shows in the art commis¬ 
sion’s galleries in the Old State Capi¬ 
tol building in Baton Rouge and they 
also exchange shows among them¬ 
selves. 

An art group member might be a 
practicing woman lawyer, a retired 
businessman, or a housewife. He or 
she might be a seventeen-year-old 
freshman at college or an eighty-tbree- 
year-old mother like Mrs. Hal Porter 
of Amite. Mrs. Porter completes an 
average of at least one painting a 
month. Another example of an older 
lady who has just started painting for 
the fun of it is Mrs. Georgia Starkey 
of Hammond, who painted her first 
picture when she was well past sev- 
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flit) ' She found that it is timer too 
late in life to start painting, as she 
Inis raptured several honorable men¬ 
tions in slate slums, infinding the 
\eu Orleans Delgado .Museum’s 50lli 
Anniversary Shim, which was a na¬ 
tional exhibition. Miss Frances Folse 
of Bacclaml. an invalid, organized an 
art group herself in Lafourche Parish. 
It now has sevfiitv-four members. 

Ihe Louisiana art commission was 
formed in W.'fo bv an art of the 
Louisiana legislature after main vears 
of insistence In a group of women in 
Baton Bunge's art league. Its work 
was limited at the start In the lack of 
funds for a full-time director and he- 
eau«e of the ensuing war vears. How¬ 
ever in Marih of 1017 the artists' 
dreams began to materialize. Tin v 
managed to secure six thousand dol¬ 
lars from the legislature for the next 
year s operations and selected a voting, 
energetic, self-made artist In the name 
of Jav Broussard to lead the wav as 
director. Broussard, who had been 
working in back-breaking jobs at tin 1 
salt mines around his native Xew 
Iberia, since hi' discharge from tin - 
service as a master sergeant, lost no 
lime in swinging the waltz-timed art 
program into jazz tempo. Ilis vcarlv 
appropriation, now close to eleven 
thousand dollars, is alwavs two steps 
behind what is needed to keep pace 
with his expanding schedule. 

Posse-sing an cnergv which can 
probablv be described best as thermo- 
dvuamii he has succeeded in lighting 
the wav for hundred' of averagi citi¬ 
zens in finding a rewarding recreation 
thioiigh ait. Always operating with 
more ingenuity than cash, his stall.'' 
even now will* a greatly expandid art 
piogjam. consists oulv of a secrelarv. 
• aipcnler and lav out woik for exhi¬ 
bitions. iniineograpb work, unpacking 
and p*> king hundreds of exhibited 
painting* all air doin' bv Broussard, 
mo'llv into the Uigbt. 

•hie of Id- most recent hiuinslonus 
w.i- to oiler the local men hauls' we|. 
1 nine organization the services of the 
inmmission to help newcomers in 
hanging their paintings. “The com¬ 
mission will send a man out whenever 
it i* requested.” the offer read, Asked 
bv an amaziil citizen who in tin* 
world Ih r commission i mild send 


Broussard said, “Why. me, of course! 

In addition to bis regular work and 
painting on a self-imposed, rigid 
sclicduli . the art director reserves some 
of liis lime for experimenting with art 
llicrapv among members of an "cx- 
i optional children" i la»s in Baton 
Bongo, lie i veil has been sueces-dnl in 
getting spastic children to do finger 
paintings. 

(Die of Broussard’s i vmi get in tin- 
habit of saving Broussard w hen v oil 


mean art commission t main projects 
is the traveling exhibitions, which 
now number twenty-eight. These 
shows, which ini hide original drawings 
from the Associated American Artists 
(iallerjes in \ow York and doeumenl 
etl panel shows from the Museum of 
Modern Art. go to anv school, group 
or librarv which is engaged tu an ait 
program, for oulv a small charge to 
cover lost of transportation. 

Another fcalnn of the commission s 


7ft 
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“Old Man of the Delta,” by H. C. Fultz 
of New Orleans. “Best print in the show.” 


program to stimulate interest in art 
among amateurs is the annual amateur 
artists’ exhibition, in which the com¬ 
mission offers prizes of $100, $75 and 
$25 out of its pinched resources for 
the first, second and third place win¬ 
ners. Last April, the ninth annual ex¬ 
hibition was held. Amateur photog¬ 


raphers of the state vie each year for 
honors in its annual amateur photog¬ 
raphers’ exhibition, the third of which 
will be held this February. Another 
big event is the annual art students’ 
exhibition, entries for which are di¬ 
vided into four categories: adult 
amateur part-time students, college 
art students, high school art students, 
and children in the elementary schools. 
No prizes are given, but the show is 
documented and filed with the state 
library for future reference on art 
progress in Louisana. 

Broussard’s latest precedent-setting 
project is the First Louisiana Forestry 
Art Exhibition, which w'as hung in the 
commission’s galleries during Novem¬ 
ber. It was sponsored jointly by the 
Louisiana forestry commission and the 
art commission. The exhibition, which 


drew two hundred fifty entries from 
throughout the state, was open to adidt 
amateurs, professionals, college art 
students, high school students, and 
elementary children for the purpose 
of stimulating interest in forestry 
through art. The project has been so 
successful in demonstrating the use 
of art to further interest in other 
fields that other agencies of the state 
now want an exhibition, too! 

Louisiana definitely has led the way 
in proving that art should not be 
forgotten in any recreational program 
of a city, state or nation. Its proof 
lies within the cities and on the bayous 
of this southern state, where countless 
hundreds of everyday folks have found 
the recreational, and sometimes life¬ 
saving qualities available in the world 
of amateur art. 


"Emphasis in the encouragement of local art courses 
is upon Ihe recreational value of art. The art groups 
appeal to all ages, and include many older people, 
and people who are incapacitated, in addition to the 
young. This program is outstanding!"— Bill Hay, 
A ational Recreation Association Field Department. 


Recreation Personnel Changes 


Joseph Owens, Superintendent of 
Recreation in Caldwell, New Jersey, 
has resigned to accept the position of 
National Director of Athletics and 
Recreation for the Veterans of For¬ 
eign Wars, with headquarters in Kan¬ 
sas City, Missouri. 

trank Evans, Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent of Recreation in East Orange, 
New Jersey, succeeds Mr. Owens as the 
newly appointed executive in Cald¬ 
well, New' Jersey. 

Warren J’jnst, Superintendent of 
Reereation in Webster City, Iowa, has 
been succeeded by Robert Eldridge. 
Mr. Pfost returns east for community 
center work in Trenton, New Jersey. 

Syl Fuhviler is the new supeiin 
tendent in Puyallup, Washington, and 
Leo Fondaearo succeeds Jaek Hans 


as the executive in Amarillo, Texas. 

Pennell Euslis has reported to Lewis¬ 
ton, Maine, as the new executne. 

Nice things continue to happen to 
recreation executives. This time it is 
Carl Soden, superintendent of recrea¬ 
tion in Great Bend. Kansas, who has 
been selected for contributing most 
to the community in the preceding 
year. He received the Distinguished 
Service Award from the Junior Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce as the ’‘Young Man 
of the Year.” 

William P. Wilt, Superintendent of 
Reereation in Corpus Christi. Texas, 
has been promoted to the combined 
responsibility for parks and reereation. 
His assistant, Robert Moorman, has 
been advanced to the position of su 
perintendent of recreation, and other 


members of the staff have moved up 
the ladder. Promotion from within has 
made for a career service for the rec¬ 
reation staff in Corpus Christi. 

John M. Stephens, Jr., Director of 
Parks and Recreation, Salem, Virginia, 
has transferred to a similar position 
in Coral Gables. Florida. 

Edwin J. Moses, Director of Parks 
and Recreation, Urbana. Illinois, has 
been called back to service in Korea. 

Don T. Acer, formerly superintend¬ 
ent of recreation in Zanesville, Ohio, 
has accepted a position with the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
as sports director. 

Gus H. Haycock. Superintendent of 
Parks in Corpus Christi, Texas, is now 
Superintendent of Parks and Recrea¬ 
tion in San Antonio. 
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Sunday recital group. Midland String Quartet, nil symphony orchestra members. 


We Make Our Own 



Boh McKellar 


I F IT is Ttil'K, as some snv. ibal the 
\tnerican people are a nalion of 
spectators, then those who deplore the 
tendency to sit and watch someone 
else |»erforni would no doubt find sol¬ 
ace in the activities of the people of 
Midland. Michigan, in the Bow Chemi¬ 
cal Company music organizations. 

Midland is a relatively small city 
about I 1.1 MIO inhabitants—some dis¬ 
tance from tin centers of population 
and industry usually associated with 
a company ns large ns Dow. I’erhaps 
that’* one reason win the community 
lakes such an active part in its ice- 
reation programs. 

Not that good professional enter- 
lainment i» unattainable; in these days 
an on isional trip to Detroit, one him 

ttrprmlcit (ram t/iio r Journal, January 

It'd 
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dred twenty miles away, to attend 
a i oneert or a play certainly is not 
out of the (piestiou. Hut, somehow we 
find it much more satisfying to make 
our own music. 

And make our own we do. Last 
year the Dow musie organizations gave 
seventeen eoneerts. thirteen in Midland 
and four out of town. Concerto during 
the last seven years luivi included such 
major works as Elijah, The Messiah, 
The ( reation. The Onlrrinf ■ o/ Moses, 
Hmunthas If'eihlinp Eeasl Carmen , 
ads from 1 Inrlhn and Tales of llof}- 
man, 7 he Mikailo, 1‘ntiener, Ximphly 
Marielln. Beethoven s Symphonies No. 
I and \o. !!. Mozart’s llaffner Syiti- 
phorn. Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto 
in .1 M nor. Beethoven's Triple Con- 
eerlo /or I inliri. Cello i mil 1‘iano. and 
main other major and smaller work*. 

Non might sav that the Dow imtfir 


program was the result of spontaneous 
eombustion. The first flames were 
kindled buck in 1036, when a group of 
men at the plant organized a male 
chorus and petitioned the company for 
a little assistance in the form of some 
music, programs, a piano, and the sal¬ 
ary for a part-time director. 

This arrangement was fairly suc¬ 
cessful: the chorus provided the out¬ 
let for self-expression which music of¬ 
fers. but the musical standards of the 
group were probably no better than 
those of any comparable unit from 
Maine to California. And part-time di¬ 
rectors i ante and went, although the 
chorus had grown to a membership 
of seventy-six men by the beginning 
of the war. 

The members of the chorus were 
just people who loved to sing. It was 
a fairly good cross section of the 
plant—a scattering of white collar 
workers mixed with some in overalls 
Hut in addition to their love of sing¬ 
ing they possessed the understandable 
desire for professional competence. 
Fortunately they were able to do some¬ 
thing about it. In 1943 tlie group 
asked the company for a full-time 
musie director. Thus it was that the 
employees themselves, through their 
great enthusiasm for music and with 
the cooperation of the Dow Chemical 
Company, created their own musie de¬ 
partment. Dr. Theodore Vosburgh, 
former associate professor of music at 
Albion College, Albion. Michigan, was 
chosen by (he chorus as director of 
the new project in the summer of 1913. 

'I he purpose of the Dow Chemical 
Company in setting up and financing 
a musie department was not publicity 
The company had long pursued a poli- 
ev of assistance m improving the i til 
tnral and recreational facilities of the 
entire coumnmitv and it believed that 
musie could lie a vital factor in em¬ 
ployee morale, would provide an outlet 
for musical interest, and would he a 
medium for providing wholesome en¬ 
tertainment both for employees and 
for the general public. 

These views certainly have bent jus¬ 
tified In the success of the program. 
I iidor the direction of Dr. \oshurgh, 
the musical project has gained tre¬ 
mendous impetus until today we have 
a well-balanced program—the largest 


Bhchkatiwv 


industrial music organization in the 
world. 

The backbone of the Dow program 
is a trio of musical groups; the male 
chorus, the girls’ chorus, and the Dow 
symphon\ orchestra. The pattern for 
each season has been fairly well es¬ 
tablished. From November to May the 
public may hear, free of charge, a 
concert every four weeks, a schedule 
culminating each spring in a two- or 
three-day festival. The vocal organi¬ 
zations give their own memorized con¬ 
certs, then combine for one oratorio 
in December. One mixed choral and 
instrumental concert is produced dur¬ 
ing each season, and a major choral 
work is included in the festival. For 
those who hanker for a little grease 
paint and the glamor of the footlights, 
either an operetta or operatic acts are 
given each season. 

The orchestra presents two concerts 
a year and joins the vocal groups in 
the concerts already mentioned. On 
an occasional Sunday afternoon the 
public may enjoy a chamber music 
program: small ensembles, such as girl 
sextets, male quartets, trios, woodwind 
and brass groups, and string quartets 
organized mostly from the large 
groups. 

On three occasions each season the 
church choirs and many others join 
the Dow music- groups: for the ora¬ 
torio in December, the choral program 
of the festival and the annual operetta. 

To those with creative talents every 


encouragement is given, with the idea 
always in mind of producing original 
works. One of the most popular per¬ 
formances of the program’s- histoi v 
was an original variety show in six 
acts called, appropriately', "Cliemic 
Capers."’ ll was written, directed and 
produced bv the cooperative efforts of 
a great number of Dow and other 
Midland people. Included was a ballet 
with original music and dances. 

To avoid giving the impression that 
the Dow music groups are composed 
entirely of Dow people, we should like 
to point out that, with one exception, 
the community at large is welcome 
to participate. Because of the excep¬ 
tional popularity of the male chorus, 
a limit .of one hundred Dow employees 
has reluctantly been set, and there is 
usually a waiting list. The girls’ chorus 
of one hunderd ten voices and the or¬ 
chestra of sixty members are open to 
everyone in the community. Inciden¬ 
tally, our symphony orchestra is com¬ 
posed entirely of local persons, none 
coming from outside the Midland area. 

All productions of the Dow music 
organizations are open and free to the 
public. Freewill offerings are taken 
at all main concerts and, since 1945, 
the Midland Music Foundation has 
been the beneficiary of funds accruing 
from this source. 

The Midland Music Foundation was 
conceived to stimulate interest in music 
and to assist in the musical education 
of the children of Midland County. 


Once each year the foundation spon¬ 
sors a contest. The winners receive 
music scholarships and private les¬ 
sons. Fast spring one hundred twenty - 
five students competed: four students 
were awarded eight weeks each at In 
terlochen, and two students were giv 
en two weeks at that well-known music 
camp. Twelve more winning contest¬ 
ants received cash awards to lie used 
for private lessons with local teachers. 
The foundation also has a scholarship 
fund which is used to provide needy 
talented students with means to con¬ 
tinue their lessons. 

The children benefiting from the 
foundation range from eight years old 
through high school age. They are di¬ 
vided into three groups for purposes 
of competition. This year the founda¬ 
tion is helping to pay the salary of a 
full-time music instructor for the Mid¬ 
land County schools. 

The board which administers the 
funds of the foundation is composed 
of two representatives of each major 
Dow group, I)r. Vosburgh, and one 
other member of his staff. For the 
contest, impartial judges, usually from 
college music departments, choose the 
best performances. 

Since one of the mam purposes of 
the Dow music program is to provide 
self-expression for the individual, local 
talent is given every opportunity to do 
solo work Such a poliev has been jus¬ 
tified by the many excellent perform¬ 
ances which have been given. How- 


One of combined Dow groups’ first major productions is usual¬ 
ly oratorio in December. “The Messiah” was presented in 1944. 




Members of choruses and symphony orchestra join forces to pre¬ 
sent "The Red Mill’ as one of the major productions of 1950. 
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ever, one or more national!) known 
artists appear on about two-thirds of 
our concert:.. These artists are not 
brought in to iuerease attendance: 
ratber. the) suppl) an exciting stimu¬ 
lus to the performing group from both 
a musical and a personal point of 
view. The artist usually performs a 
work of some length with the group 
and then oilers some shorter pieces. 
Informal get-togethers are held after 
concerts, so that the local people have 
an opportunity to meet and chat with 
the artist. 

Among the well-known vocalists who 
have appeared with our groups are 
Winifiied lleidt. contralto; Conrad 
I hihault, baritone; Donald Dame, 
tenor; and Josephine Antoine, so¬ 
prano. Instrumentalists include \\ Intte- 
more and Lowe, pianists; Percy 
Grainger, pianist; Vella Pessl, harpsi¬ 
chordist; and l.ois Huuucrman, harp¬ 
ist. 

I i til last year, rehearsals of the 
music groups were held more or less 
wherever space could be found. I sufd- 
I) the Dow auditorium or the plant 
cafeteria was available. When these 
two places were in use. space was bor¬ 
rowed from local churches. 

l-ast year the department, with all 
its activities, settled into its own 
building, contributed by the Dow 
Chemical Companv with no strings 


££rriiiK Hole of Survival Aquatics in 
-I- the National Emergences was 
'hr subject under discussion at a meet¬ 
ing licld at Yale I niversity. November 
2(i and 27, under the auspices of the 
t onferenee for National Cooperation 
in Aquatics. This conference includes 
in its membership representatives from 
national organizations and individuals 
who have particular abilities or inter¬ 
est in aquatics. Tile National Hecres 
tinn Association is one of the cooperat¬ 
ing groups. 


attached. It has an auditorium large 
enough to accommodate rehearsals of 
the largest groups, practice rooms, and 
offices for Dr. \ osburgh and his three 
assistants. Performances are given, as 
before, in the communitv's largest au¬ 
ditorium. that of Midland High 
School. 

Dr. Voshurgh is a graduate of tin 
Kastman School of Music, and was 
granted a Pli.l). in music from the 
Detroit Institute of .Musical Ail in 
P)T1. In addition, he studied conduct¬ 
ing with K. Melius Christiansen. John 
Hide. Williamson, and Fred Waring, 
and coached with Kdward Harris. He 
has appeared in many recitals, radio 
programs, oratorios and opera per¬ 
formances. Before coming to Midland 
he headed the voice department of 
Newberry College in South Carolina 
and for six years was associate pro¬ 
fessor of music and director of vocal 
organizations at Albion College, Al¬ 
bion, Michigan. 

One of lus assistants is his wife, 
a musician in her own right. She, also, 
is a graduate of the Kastman School 
of Music, having specialized in voice 
and piano. She became an official 
member of the Dow staff this year, 
having served in one capacity or 
another in practically every produc¬ 
tion of the project. 

Hubert Moss, pianist, joined the 


Hie purpose of the November meet¬ 
ing was to devise effective methods and 
techniques to stimulate and guide lo¬ 
cal groups to work together in initiat¬ 
ing. developing and conducting aquat¬ 
ic programs designed to teach the 
aquatic “kills, as developed by the 
department of defense, ami other ap¬ 
propriate aspects of survival aquatics. 
The conference is urging the need for 
greater awareness among community 
agencies of the need for expanding 


Dow music department in l‘M6, after 
three years in the nav\ and teaching 
at the l nivc.rsitv of Texas, lie. also, 
is Mil Kastman graduate, 

Portia I hedc is the fourth member 
of the ftalf. She received a Bachelor 
of Science degree in physics and a 
Bachelor of Music degree at Michigan 
Stale College, where she studied under 
Alexander .'“chuster. Ib-r specialty i- 
the cello, which she played in various 
symphonies throughout the stale be¬ 
fore coming to Midland in HMf>. 

It is hard to evaluate the true worth 
of a program such as the one at Dow. 
although there is no doubt in the mind 
of anyone who lias attended even one 
performance that it is of i lestimnhlc 
value. Perhaps the figures tell the real 
slorv. In the last seven seasons the 
three major organizations have given 
ninety-six full concerts in Midland be¬ 
fore about one hundred twenty thou¬ 
sand people—in a hall sealing only one 
thousand two hundred fifty, free tick¬ 
ets are distributed for each perform¬ 
ance in an ellort to control the size of 
the crowds. These tickets are given out 
at three distribution points, and even 
when three thousand seven hundred 
fiftv tickets are given out for three 
nights they are often gone in an hour. 
Can there be any doubt that Midland 
is getting her share of the satisfaction 
that music can bring? 



swimming and survival programs. 
Great emphasis is being placed upon 
preparation of the civilian population 
as well as of young persons facing mili- 
tarv service, since more than half of 
the total population of the United 
Stales participates in swimming and 
other aquatic activities. 

The conference is urging the devel¬ 
opment of cooperative action in lo¬ 
calities. to the end that aquatics may 
contribute to the national defense ef¬ 
fort to the fullest extent. 


Cooperation in Aquatics 
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SWIMMING POOL 
OPERATION 


Martin Nading and Sam Basan 


T he accompanying statement is a 
summary of the discussion and 
recommendations of the Swimming 
Pool Section at a midwest recreation 
executive conference held in Spring- 
field, Illinois. Chauncey Hyatt, swim¬ 
ming pool consultant, contributed much 
to its development. 

It seems fairly clear that the prob¬ 
lem of swimming pool operation is 
sanitation. This problem involves the 
preparation of the bathers before they 
enter the pool, housekeeping in the 
pool and around the pool area, and 
prevention of the transmission of di¬ 
sease during epidemics. 

Preparation of Bathers before 
Swimming 

AH bathers, in all walks of life, 
all ages and both sexes, should he re¬ 
quired to take a bath prior to entering 
a pool. The pool management should 
provide for adequate and proper in¬ 
spection of all bathers to make sure 
they have bathed before entering the 
pool. This inspection should be cour¬ 
teous, and done by personnel who will 
not embarrass the bathers. 

Facilities should he provided which 
will permit all bathers to take a nude 
warm water shower with liquid soap 
before entering the pool. Liquid soap 
is preferred to bar soap for various 
reasons. In progressive communities 
the tendency is toward open-type 
showers for both sexes. Where there 
is a demand for privacy, some man¬ 
agers resort to the device of a canvas 
wall hung from a cable stretched 
across the room. The most recommend¬ 
ed footbath was the shallow iloor de¬ 
pression, supplied with a flow of clean 
water. If the footbath is of the chemi¬ 
cal type, it is recommended that the 


chemicals be renewed every hour. It 
was pointed out that the use of some 
footbath chemicals caused excessive 
irritation, and that the problem of 
foot infections is diminishing. 

It was recommended that wherever 
possible a nurse he employed to in¬ 
spect patrons for skin troubles, nose, 
throat and ear infections. Patrons 
should be required to have dry suits 
and towels before entering the pool 
area. 

The problem of pool sanitation is, 
in the main, essentially a matter of 
good housekeeping. The public should 
be well informed through advance pub¬ 
licity of those rules and regulations 
aimed toward better housekeeping and 
more sanitary pool conditions. 

Transmission of Diseases 

It was pointed out that the human 
being is not essentially an amphi¬ 
bious animal, and thus not accus¬ 
tomed to living in a water environment. 
His nose is not protected to shut out 
the water as in a seal or other aquatic 
animal. In swimming and diving, the 
person is subjected to pressures which 
flush the protective coatings in the 
nasal passages into the sinuses, carry¬ 
ing up potentially infected organisms, 
thereby causing sinus infections. Also, 
sneezing or coughing by the swimmer 
causes droplets of possible infectious 
material to adhere to the water briefly 
and other swimmers nearby may take 
in this material which may result in 
a respiratory infection. 

Regarding the transmission of polio, 
advice was sought from Alex J. Steig 


man, M.D., consultant in clinical epi¬ 
demiology, National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, who wrote as fol¬ 
lows : 

“Present day information would sug¬ 
gest that swimming pools which are 
well managed from the sanitary point 
of view, do not directly constitute a 
hazard from the standpoint of polio¬ 
myelitis. Two outstanding features of 
poliomyelitis are: (1) that it is spread 
by personal contact, and (2) that ex¬ 
haustion and fatigue, as well as chill¬ 
ing, render individuals more suscepti¬ 
ble to the severe effects of the disease. 
It is probably for these two reasons 
that swimming pools have for a long 
time been held under suspicion, not 
because of the water, but because a 
swimming pool is a place of assembly. 

“At the national conference on Rec¬ 
ommended Practices for the Control 
of Poliomyelitis, held in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, in June 1949, it was rec¬ 
ommended that health officers do not 
take action to close or prevent opera¬ 
tion of places of recreation or amuse¬ 
ment, since such measures were inef¬ 
fective, as a rule, in controlling polio¬ 
myelitis epidemics. 

“1 think you are quite right in in¬ 
dicating that when you do not have 
control over the length of time the 
children spend in the water, such a 
situation is not good. The chief things 
in operating a swimming pool of the 
type you referred to in your letter 
are: fl) to see that the children arc 
not permitted to remain in until they 
are exhausted and chilled, and (2) to 
see that crowding, either in the water 
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or on tlur adjacent lioach or plat forms, 
i* not permitted." 

liactcrial test samples should lie tak- 
i n during period* w hen the swimming 
pool is .n use. in order that a true 
picture of the water < oiulition can he 
obtained. In the state of Illinois, hotli 
chlorine and hrominc are approved as 
pool disinfectants. It was pointed out 
that in chlorinating pools free chlorine 
is miieli more effective than combined 
chlorine. 

In consideration of the hygienic 
aspect of wading pools, it was pointed 
out that spray pools are to be rec¬ 
ommended over wading pools. 

Some Management Problems 
l!ecommended compensation for 
pool personnel is as follows: 

Managers $250.00 per month 
Lifeguards .75 per hour 

Instructors 1.00 per hour 

Lifeguards, Head 50.0(1 per week 

Maximum work day 7 hours 

Maximum work week 6 days 


It is recommended that lifeguards 
have qualifications which are equiv¬ 
alent of the senior lied Cross certifi¬ 
cate. To enforce good disi ipline. the 
guards should he assigned to their 
posts on n rotating basis. 

To reduce the number of public be¬ 
havior problems it is recommended 
that the rules and regulations of the 
pool he clearly posted in conspicuous 
places around the pool area. In the 
light of good citizenship, pools should 
adopt a policy of non-diserimination 
ns far as the racial question is con¬ 
cerned, although it should he left 
to the local community to work this 
problem out thoughtfully through a 
program of public education. 

Every community should offer free 
swimming instructions to all age 
groups. Vilien local conditions permit, 
such as the. size of the pool, operating 
hours, and so forth, swimming classes 
should lie separated from “open" or 


recreational swimming. The swimming 
classes or other leader-led pool activi¬ 
ties might he climaxed with such 
(“vents as swimming meets, pageants, 
water carnivals and other events which 
will serve to create swimming interest 
and confidence in the swimming pro¬ 
gram. Some pools capitalize on the 
spectator interest in swimming by 
providing a spectators’ area, which 
should he in the shade and should he 
provided with seating facilities. 

Pools should he open seven days a 
week, opening at one p.m. on Sunday. 
While it is most desirable, to operate 
the pool free of charges, or to pro- 
\ idc certain free swim periods, all 
aspects of this decision should lie left 
to the local community. The prices 
of tickets or issuance of season tick¬ 
ets. are strictly local problems. Pools 
designed and planned to operate on 
a self-supporting basis should draw 
sufficient revenue to meet operating 
and maintenance costs. 



^ In the death carlv this year of the 
lion. Richard Montgomery Tobin. the 
National llccrcation Association lost 
one of its most valued sponsors. 

Richard M, Tobin passed on in his 
native city of San Francisco on Jan¬ 
uary 23. 1952. at the age of eighty- 
five. I or more than sixty years, he 
actively supported the cultural and 
civic organizations of his city. Known 
internationally for his six years as 
I’nilcd States Minister to the Nether¬ 
lands from 1923 to I02'h he endeared 
himself in countless ways to his fel¬ 
low i iti/ens at home. 

lie believed strongly in youth gnid 
ain't} and was. for many wars, the 
Sim Francisco sponsor of the National 
11 cereal ion \«n< >ation. 

Hie ho|M“ of the human raec.' he 
said, “lies in starting our children 
right." In him that meant doing some¬ 
thing about prowling the best pos¬ 
sible recreational and educational fa¬ 
cilities (or lb,, eommnnitv. 

:u 


Hi* was not a philosophy of merely: 
‘'talking about recreation, for he 
gained a reputation as a sportsman, 
along with his many other activities, 
playing competitive polo until he was 
nearly fifty. 

In his business life Mr. Tobin was 
president of the Hibernia Hunk, of 
which lie first became a director at 
the agi of twenty-three. 

lie supported many art and music 
enterprises and was a sponsor of the 
Sim Francisco Symphony. 

During his years in The Nether¬ 
lands he studied till art of that coun¬ 
try and later wrote a widely accepted 
hook on the Dutch school. He was 
the first American e\er granted mem¬ 
bership in the I’trecht Provincial As¬ 
sociation for Arts and Sciences, one 
of the highest honors in I n rope. 

.■survived by Ids widow, bis brother 
and two sisters. Mr Tobin has left 
behind loving memories in irmnv 
hearts. II is was the kind of frai/rnti/i 



Kichard M Tobin 


hy example in which good will was 
fortified hy good works. 

This resolution was passed at a 
February meeting: 

“That the Hoard of Directors of the 
National Recreation Association re¬ 
cords with deep sorrow the death of 
Hicliard M. Tobin, who for nearly 
twenty rears served as association 
sponsor in San Francisco, and for 
five years as honorary member of the 
association. 

“His leadership, his generosity, his 
willingness to raise money for the 
association, have nil helped strengthen 
the recreation movement in America." 


Recreation 
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James H. Hamilton, Jr. 


O N Sunday afternoons almost a thousand people visit 
Athens. Georgia's Trailside Museum. Its ten enclosures 
containing foxes, raccoons, opossums, screech owls, squir¬ 
rels, rabbits and a skunk are fascinating to adults as 
well as children. Its snake pit, surrounded by a moat, 
enclosing a variety of snakes, alligators and turtles is 
always encircled by a crowd of wide-eved visitors. 

The enclosures are large. The frames have been built 
of small trees and covered with wire that is almost in- 
\isible from a short distance. The animals are content 
and unafraid. Once the door of the opossums’ pen was 
left open for several days, but the animals, captured only 
three weeks hefore, remained inside. 

Along the mam trails, the different varieties of trees 
an<l shrubs are identified by small name plates, which in¬ 
clude their common names and other information con¬ 
cerning their origin and peculiarities, liird-feediug stations 
bane been placed beside the trails, and already the birds 
have begun to make the park their permanent home. 

The Trailside Museum was begun early in 19.10 by the 
Athens parks and recreation department, and was first 
opened to the public last spring. A wide well-worn path 
through the woods was chosen and the undergrowth was 
cleared a few feet back from each side. The enclosures 
were placed w herever the trail proved level enough Ani¬ 
mals have been contributed by interested amateur natural¬ 
ists and the Georgia wildlife commission. 

New animals are added almost weekly. For these more 
enclosures must he built. The museum's expansion is a 
continuous process, yet all this costs the public nothing. 
The onlv expense has been for a few yards of concrete and 
w ire. 

There are no guides or time limits, and the people may 
feed the animals. Parents have no cause to worry about 
their children. They may wander safely where they please. 

Only in idea is the museum modern. Trails worn long 
ago have been left unchanged. An informal theme is car 
ried throughout the park, even to the unfinished signs 
which mark the many trails. 

These wonders of nature may he small and simple. The 
woods hold countless numbers of the very animals in the 
museum now, but few r people have the opportunity to 
watch them work and play in their own emiroment as the\ 
do in the Trailside Museum. 


Above: A picnic area 
beckons beneath cool 
trees of a wooded glen. 


Children see live, but 
a bit sleepy, screech 
owls for the first time. 


Left: a boy, a girl, 
a brook, a bridge- 
happy spring scene. 


Kacky, the raccoon, 
great sbow-olf, al¬ 
ways draws a mob. 


W 

Baby red foxes, to 
be trusted now. but 
probably not later. 
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Cooperation is king 


Kverv park and recreation system begins with a recog¬ 
nition of a basic human need—the need for relaxation, 
for play and for a satisfaeory social life. The King County 
park and recreation system was no exception. Community 
leaders knew that there is true community li\ ing only 
when people come together as neighbors. This spirit of 
cooperation between the people and King County officials 
in the late 1930’s was the beginning of the first county 
park system in the state of Washington. 

Twelve counties have acquired areas for parks, all of 
which gained a needed stimulus from the 1937 state legis¬ 
lature, which authorized counties to acquire by purchase, 
donation, gift or dedication, camping, scenic views, recrea¬ 
tion sites and parks for public use and enjoyment. Follow¬ 
ing the passing of the stale law, the 1938 King County 
Hoard of Commissioners passed a resolution setting up 
the department of public works, parks and playgrounds. 
The resolution authorized the acquisition of appropriate 
sites, the construction of community buildings and rec¬ 
reational facilities, and the maintenance and operation of 
an adequate system of community recreational areas 
throughout the county, within the limits of the money 
provided. 

In contrast' to most county park systems in other slates, 
the areas selected were not be to scenic parks, but 
rather, ureas for development as community centers and 
ns aids in a character building program, designed par¬ 
ticularly for the younger and unemployed members of 
the community. At this time, community club activities 
were highly developed and this development has not 
lessened. At present there are more than one hundred 
ten active community clubs in rural King County. 

fight major lieldhou»es and community centers were 
built in 1938-39. Approximately twenty-five per cent of 
the cost was borne by King ( ounty. while the balance was 
proiided by the W.l' A. as labor on the projects. Materials 
and supplies rvere furnished either by King County, com 
iiinnity clubs or other interested groups. Of the land 
acquired, only two acres out of a total of about two 


Rohmit "TKI’llENs ha? hrrrt the superintendent of parks anil 
rrrrralinn, King County, If nsh’ngton, since V larch 1. IQS I. 


hundred fifty acres ivere purchased. Most of the county 
appropriations since have gone for park development. 

Until 19-4-3, it was possible for the department to meet 
the. needs intended with an annual budget of sixtv-six 
thousand dollars. From 19-43 to 19-47, the budget climbed 
to one hundred forty-live thousand dollars. Further 
progress xvas made in park legislation in the state when 
a bill yvas passed in the 19-49 legislature which enabled 
county commissioners to appoint a county park board. 
King County’s first park board yvas appointed in February, 
195(1. Under its leadership, and the increased interest 
in park facilities and leadership, the park-minded county 
commissioners recently approved the 1952 budget of 
$270,700.95, with fifty thousand dollars allocated for land 
acquisition. 

Recreation Councils 

The cooperative effort betyveen the people and the King 
County park and recreation department has persisted in 
the provision of recreation leadership. Over fifty per cent 
of the total budget is for salaries and wages, with a 


Recreation councils, community clubs, government of¬ 
ficials, private ami public recreation agencies look fur- 
yvarrl eagerly to the opening day of the 11152 Congress 
in Seattle, A typical yvestern yvclcome yxiTl be oflercd 
to all who attend. During the short, busy yveek, everyone 
will have a chance to see the recreation opportunities in 
King County. 


major portion of this for playground personnel, sxvim- 
ing instructors, specialists and full-time directors. The 
latter are assigned to the outlying ureas, these profes¬ 
sional recreation leaders work closely with the local rec¬ 
reation council to provide recreation programs in the 
available facilities. At present, there are sixteen actixe 
recreation councils in King County, and all department 
personnel are ulerted to the needs of the community 
through recreation council meetings. 

\ recent study of all such councils, conducted by the 
council of social agencies and the King County park and 
recreation department, revealed the need for a county- 
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IN KING COUNTY 


Robert C. Stephens 


wide recreation council, to coordinate the efforts of all 
recreation agencies; and members of local councils have 
recently organized one, so that problems of one council are 
shared and discussed by the entire group. Private and 
public agencies also attend these meetings. From them, 
representatives take information—which they could obtain 
in no other way—to their local community councils. 
Monthly meetings are democracy in action, and the “seed” 
must he planted here if il is to play a successful role 
in the community. 

Program 

King County is blessed with many natural swimming 
beaches and lakes, and without exception the best and 
most outstanding summer activity is swimming. The 
King County chapter of the American Ked Cross and the 
King County park and recreation department annually 
hire a staff of roving water safety instructors who move 
into the communities for concentrated programs of swim¬ 
ming instruction. County school districts provide bus 
transportation to county beaches or private resorts, and 
beach supervision is provided fay local recreation coun¬ 
cils and P.T.A. groups. 

During the summer of 1051. seventy-two thousand chil¬ 
dren and adults took part in the swimming instruction 
program, bocal Ked Cross authorities report that this 
program is one of the best attended in the country. 

All sports activities are organized in the many sports- 
minded suburban and rural communities and coordinated 
into leagues by a full-time county athletic supervisor. 
Jamborees and county-wide tournaments and play-offs pro¬ 
vide the incentive necessary for the novice recreation 
sports participant. Plays, field days, dance festivals and 
square dance groups are organized in a similar manner. 

Specialists in camping and arts and crafts are sent iirto 
the various communities upon request for iir-service 
training to local groups. 

Realizing that full-time year-round recreation leadership 
is critically needed in the more populated rural areas, 
the King County park and recreation department has Em¬ 
barked on a joint program with the local community and 
its recreation council to hire a full-time community rec¬ 
reation director. This cooperation has operated success- 



Des Moines baseball field, grandstand is a popular facility. 

fully in two communities during the last two years, and 
a new program is beginning this year. The director is re¬ 
sponsible directly to the tw’o agencies, each paying one- 
half of the director's salary, and to the school adminis¬ 
trators who are in charge of the facilities which are used 
for after school and evening activities. All parties con¬ 
cerned in the three programs agree wholeheartedly that 
the recreation dollar is well spent in this program of 
joint participation. 

King County park and recreation department services 
and activities are made known to the agencies, volunteers, 
and participant# through the local weekly newspapers and 
a mimeographed monthly Recreation Bulletin edited hy 
King County park and recreation department personnel. 

Facilities 

The present King County park facilities were planned 
and developed by men who had active recreation pro¬ 
grams in mind. They were designed so that they might 
serve a wide variety of recreational purposes for people 
of all ages and still be operated economically. Fuiumclaw 
Park, the largest of King County parks, with more than 
ninety acres, is an active recreation facility, with a nine 
hole golf course, fieldhouse. rifle range, baseball and 
football fields with grandstand and an outdoor swimming 
pool. 

Seven other fieldhouses. all constructed by W.P.A. 
labor, are staffed the year-round by trained recreation 
directors and leaders. In addition, five county beaches 
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are staffed seven days a week during the summer month#. 

All county parks and eenlcrs are maintained jointly 
by a permanent custodian and a roving maintenance 
crew. Community elulis and recreation councils also assist 
the department in work projects supervised In park 
department personnel. 

Planning for the Future 

The past fifteen years have seen little or no progress in 
planning beyond the city limits of Seattle In May. 1951, a 
group of men and women interested in the preservation of 
public waterfront and paik sites in King County met to 
see what could he done before all the opportunities had 
vanished. This group culled itself the Puget Sound Park 
Study Croup and hi-weeklv meetings throughout the sum¬ 
mer gained momentum and support front evert community 
organization in King County. 

Weekly reconnaissance lours In study group committee# 
revealed that the people were fast losing public access to 
beach and park sites. 

\ preliminary brochure entitled “Too Kittle—Too Late” 
was published and distributed to public officials, community 
clubs and civic organizations in Seattle and rural King 
County. To continue the study further, the hoard of county 


commissioners allocated three thousand dollars toward a 
park study which is to he completed in 1952 by the King 
County Planning Commission and the Puget Sound Park 
Study Group. 

King County, with more than seven hundred fifty- 
thousand people, will continue to “spill over” in the areas 
surrounding the Queen City, Seattle. Increased demands 
for the acquisition and development of recreational facili¬ 
ties and the establishment of recreation programs in the 
suburban and rural areas arc inevitable. 

The King County park and recreation department will 
continue to share with other puldie agencies the responsi¬ 
bility of furnishing recreation facilities and leadership to 
all the people, so that the greatest possible opportunity for 
beneficial and satisfying recreation may he extended to 
all where it is most needed—right in their own home 
community. 

Recreation services from the King County park and 
recreation department to the citizens of King County will 
he increased, as long as the public recreation dollar is used 
efficiently. Community cooperation will insure this growth, 
as it has since the inception of county responsibility for 
parks and recreaton in King County. Washington. 


lliirvland In llmclii|i Hit it 1 alley Park 


KVKl.oi’MKVf of I’atapseo River Valiev as a Maryland 
stale park became assured through the approval by the 
legislature of a S900.000 bond issue for this purpose. Tor 
six years a committee has been studying the possibilities 
of this great recreation project, and its report issued m 
1950 by tin Maryland State Claiming Commission provides 
the basis for carrying forward the project. The following 
deseriptinn of the proposed park is based upon or quoted 
from the development plan.* 

“I.and proposed for acquisition ami development com¬ 
prises principal!v well-wooded slopes, blit il also includes 
river bottom land, swamps, and a limited acreage in farms. 
The valley is rich in history, varied in mineral deposits, 
and replete with animal life. The river and its tributaries 
will servt as good fishing streams, once pollution is re¬ 
moved. 

"The total area recommended will add 6,971 acre* to 
the present l.5t>l nerrs in I’utapseo State I’aik. "Ibis land 
lies within Mine Arundel, Kaltimore, Carroll, and Howard 

* oiintie* and touches all the urban centers from Baltimore 
I itv to Sy kesville. I lie Park will In- 29.45 miles long and 
have an average width of one-half mile. Oil the .North 
Hram li of the I’atapseo it will connect with the new Liberty 
Kescnoir propertv and on the South Hrnncli it will termi¬ 
nate at the Ilugg-Tlioinas Wildlife l)« muustrntiou Area, 
whitli is administered by the Nate (kune and Inland fish 
t oinmis'iou. 

I mler the Development l’lanj about 9.000 acres of 11 >, • 
park will be of lores) character and will lie given to eon- 

* lirt rlo/tmrnt Hlnn fnr Hatapiro Hurt Hnrk Mirylaud Slair I'lun- 
ning • inini.<ii.n 11, lola-r I0.V). Illi>-lnl'<l. iihnpotr .1 j'le* anil plans 


servation practices, hiking, fishing, horseback riding, pic¬ 
nicking in small groups, and nature study. The remaining 
2,500 odd acres are recommended for large-st ale pienick 
ing. camping, and urban and scini-iirhan-tvpe park units. 

“The facilities proposed for the urban and semi-urban 
centers include baseball, softball and soccer fields, swim¬ 
ming pools, varied game courts, picnic centers, shelter 
buildings, day camps, fishing, canoeing and boating cen¬ 
ters. food concessions, ami such revenue-producing fa¬ 
cilities as bicycle paths, golf-driving ranges, archery, 
dancing pavilions, and outdoor howling alleys. I lie mud 
Hals arc to be transformed into a large lagoon surrounded 
by a park and play field. 

"When fullv developed, the park will include live camp¬ 
ing centers, eight swimming pools and ponds, seventy-live 
miles of bridle paths, and sixty miles of hiking trails. Long 
sections of eighteen stream valleys are incorporated in the 
pro)unwed development. Moating and canoeing arc recom¬ 
mended in the slack water above the several dams. 

"Tin] estimated cost of the land required for Acquisition 
with existing improvements is SKIN MMX) or SI 15 an Here, 
t osl of the development and construction program, to he 
spread over a twelve-year period, is estimated at approxi 
inutelv S9 .<MMI.iXMi. When fully developed the park is ex¬ 
pected to attract an estimated annual patronage of more 
than Lit 10.000 persons exclusive of motorists driving 
through il. Annual operating costs, after deducting income 
from revenue-producing units, arc estimated at $90.1100. 

As stated in the foreword. "Ibis is not a timid plan. It 
i« ambitious but in keeping with the needs and interests of 
the area surrounding greater Rallinmre and of the stale. 


tia 


IlK< KHATION 



T he RECENT announcement that the Amateur Artists As¬ 
sociation is being organized under the aegis of the very 
professional “American Artist” magazine serves to focus 
attention on the burgeoning interest in art, evident from 
increased museum attendance, sales of paintings and enroll¬ 
ment in art schools. Both rural and urban residents have 
been experiencing what Winston Churchill once called 
“a joy-ride in a paint-box,” and have become “Sunday 
painters” with boundless enthusiasm. These countless ama¬ 
teurs who pursue “art for art’s sake” on their day off make 
their living as dentists, machinists, truck drivers, carpen¬ 
ters. housewives and in a wide variety of other occupations. 

Many of these novices paint purely for diversion and 
have no ambition to beeome professional artists. Others 
have been advised by their physicians to take up some kind 
of a hobby to obtain a release from the tensions and 
anxieties of this atomic age. Some have forsaken the 
psychiatrist’s couch for the artist’s easel and stool. Others 
hope to become professionals when they have had sulheient 
training and experience. A few have been inspired to daub 
paint on canvas because celebrities of the stage and screen 
have turned out creditable pictures. 

Can Anybody Paint? 

The professional artists who watch the ever-growing 
number of enthusiastic amateurs must have mixed feelings 
of apprehension and delight—apprehension lest the public 
purchase technically inferior paintings by tyros, and de¬ 
light that so many of that public arc becoming “art con¬ 
scious.” The understanding of the professional painter ap¬ 
pears to be greater than his antagonism, and many of them 
encourage amateurs and also supplement their own incomes 
by teaching. With awareness and knowledge, they believe 
that the public will ultimately purchase judiciously. 

A recent radio interview with five charter members of 
the newly formed Amateur Artists Association revealed 
that three of the five had been painting for ten years, and 
two had been at it for thirty years. A dentist and a clergy¬ 
man were the seniors, or “advanced amateurs, while an 
advertising copy writer, a housewife and a restaurant 
owner were the comparative newcomers. All of them, when 
they spoke over the municipal radio station, admitted that 
their appreciation of art had developed over the years and 
that now, instead of merely admiring a painting, they 
purchased it whenever the price was within their means. 
The great satisfaction in being an amateur painter, most of 
them agreed, is that a dauber can paint any subject he 
pleases, and w'ith no obligation. 

The Carefree Dabbler 

Perhaps -once in a blue moon- his work is so good 
that he sells it—but that eventuality is “somewhere over 
the rainbow.” Yet he paints on. Sunday after Sunday. and 
on Saturdays, too, if he has the day off. content to paint 
for pleasure. Not so the professional, who must paint to 



“Sunday Artist,” snapped by a fourteen-year old in the park. 


Sunday Painters 


cat. to pay his rent, to educate his children and, of course, 
because of his stronger inner compulsion. 

To the new association of carefree amateurs we wish 
happiness rather than prosperity, and sunlight rather than 
success. If no Rembrandt or Titian, Matisse or Picasso 
emerges from the membership, at least these diligent dilet¬ 
tantes are doubtless better dentists, machinists, truck driv¬ 
ers, carpenters, housewives, et al because they are “Sunday 
painters.” 

But if these happy amateurs w'ould stay happy and 
would continue to enjoy a sense of personal gratification 
through projecting their inner disturbances and frustra¬ 
tions onto paper, canvas, copper plates, clay or wood 
blocks, they would do well to read Rudyard Kipling’s poem, 
“When Barth’s I.ast Picture Is Painted,” which ends With 
this happy thought. 

“And no one shall work for money, 

And no one shall work for fame. 

Bui each for the joy of the working. 

And each in his separate star 
Shall draw the thing as he sees it 
For the God of things as they are!’ 

Commenting on the therapeutic aspect of the ail boom 
among amateurs, officials of the Museum of Modern Art 
pointed out that “ordinarily one judges the value of arl 
by the quality of the product, hut here the condition is 
reversed. One evaluates the product by its effect upon the 
creator. It is what happens to the painter that counts, not 
the quality of the result. 


Repimteil from "Topics of The Times,” January 1952, through llie 
courtesy of The New ) ork Times. 
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It’s 

Garden 

Time! 



Barbara Shaluea 

'■'ills l' UKvl.l.\ Hills storv. fur our "big gnrdeii began 
when lie (old of liis adventures as a til) farmer rais¬ 
ing crops on a pile of ashes and about the pumpkin har¬ 
vested in the fall, which helped make one Thanksgiving 
J)i) extra special. When the dessert was sened, his mother, 
looking straight at Hill, said to the guests. “I his pie was 
made from a pumpkin Hill grew this summer!" 

fodav. ho) s and girls of Bloomington know that there is 
a plot of good earth for them in the l, hig garden, which 
stands on a hill just beyond the hustle-bustle of the side¬ 
walks . . . one which spells green magic for them and for 
their annual crop of garden teachers. It grew from a held 
of alfalfa into nu outdoor classroom known as the Junior 
Garden Workshop, an integral unit of the course in hor¬ 
ticulture. offered hr the botan) department of Indiana 
I’niversitv to its students, demonstrating that there is a 
relation between learning and bring. 

For the past four rears, this leisure-time science pro¬ 
gram has offered our students mum enriching experiences. 
\clive pailicipalion in it has developed an awareness of 
till’ fact that thinking citizens of communities, large and 


Dll. Sum. I i.v llnlam hrfmrtmrnt, < id I it pc «/ Arts and 
.Sionce.r. Indiana I nirrrsity. is the author o I “A harden 
lh ord." used /#>• the students in I hr Junior harden 
Workshop. I'.npies are arailaldr from her for .<5 cents. 

')tl 


small, are seeking wavs to provide their children with 
experiences which will lead to useful living. In his garden, 
no matter how small, Hill is "king of a green kingdom.” 
Here he may begin to understand, for the first time, how 
all the things around him work in helping him to produce 
a bumper crop. 

This community project, jointly sponsored by the city 
department of recreation, Indiana University and the 
Bloomington Garden Club, provides a leisure-time pro¬ 
gram for the city’s children and a working laboratory 
for the university students who may assume similar re¬ 
sponsibilities in their vocations. Some may be. training 
for recreation leadership and others for the teaching pro¬ 
fession or social work. All are keenly aware of the chil¬ 
dren of the sidewalks and the need for programs to keep 
their minds and bodies busy in pleasant and constructive 
occupations when out of school. 

Our present pattern is simple and flexible, affording 
the student a chance to see how it can In; readily tailored 
to a community’s needs. Kvery activity in the garden pro¬ 
vides boys and girls with opportunities for the development 
of responsibility and an appreciation of work. The leader 
must know his subject and must enjoy working with young 
people. To assume major leadership in a communitv 
project of this kind, who is more eminently qualified than 
the gardener? Hasn’t he discovered a way of life . . . one 
worth living, as it is shaped toy the hours spent at work 
with fingers reaching deep into the good earth, drawing 
harmony and refreshment for tomorrow’s decisions? 
Wherever there are children’s gardens, there he knows 
he will find boys and girls in a program with a purpose, 
providing for the building of sound bodies and bealtln 
minds. 

The gardening season is announced by the recreation 
director in late March Boys and girls between nine and 
twelve years of age who enjoy the out-of-doors are eligible 
for membership. Radio and television programs specially 
designed for young people offer rich channels for publicity. 
But, it is Saturday's junior citizen who is the most influ¬ 
ential salesman for our program. Scores of veterans have 
sold it to a buddy in numerous wavs throughout the sum¬ 
mer. 

The student garden teacher receives in-service training. 
Once a week we meet as a group to discuss ways and 
means of instructing young pople in an outdoor educa¬ 
tional program. One Saturduv morxing is enough to show 
these voting lenders that without a well-thought-out meet¬ 
ing there is little interest shown by the youngsters. 

In late April, the young gardeners are ready to transfer 
their plans on paper to their garden plots, no bigger than 
ten feet square. Planting dav has become D-day for the 
communitv. 

There h pleasant work at all times for everybody in 
(lie "big garden." Thus, discipline is seldom a problem. 
Outdoor learning. eSficciallv during the child’s play time, 
demands careful examination of teaching ways, and one 
finds that the young gardener responds happily and pleas¬ 
antly to simple, well planned lessons and has time to 
share in the good fun everyone is cx|>crieneing. 


Becreatio.n 





The sun does not always shine on Saturdays once the 
outdoor program has begun, but the indoor lessons are 
continued and are just as interesting as those on the hill, 
for the leaders are taught to show the young gardeners 
how important it is to gain “know-how,” to help produce 
a bumper crop for the family. 

When school is out, the program swings into action with 
gardening twice a week and nature exploration trips ever) 
Saturday morning. Under the able direction of four stu¬ 
dent supervisors, guided by those responsible for the 
workshop, our garden assumes a significant role in the 
Kid’s life. The garden periods are devoted to the care 
of their vegetable plots or to the fulfillment of require¬ 
ments in the honor work plan. At the end of the season the 
flower garden is a special spot, for it represents main 
things beautiful to him, now and in years to come. In the 
herb garden he has discovered plants which have helped 
flavor his mother’s cooking, and he has found that it 
is fun to help weed other people's gardens, and that there 
are many such jobs available when his friends go on 
vacations. 

Saturday mornings are spent exploring, in and out of 
town. It is at this time that the young people begin to 
understand how their community is related to the world 
outside . . . here they discover for themselves the large 
variety of trees, the wildflowers and where they grow in 
the fields and woods, insects of all kinds and sizes, and 
the animals about which they have talked in school but 
have never seen in their natural habitats. All this the} 
earefulh record in a garden book, which is later studied 
with their teacher and classmates in the classroom. The 
garden season is concluded with the awarding of honors 
at a special program planned by the garden chib women. 

With the garden gate closed for the summer, our boys 
and girls leave with sun tanned faces, new friendships 
and new skills to use next year when word goes around 
that “It’s garden time!” But more important are the 
seeds of healthy attitudes which Bill sowed for himself 



ON PAPEU, Junior gardeners eagerly plan their vegetable gardens well 
ahead of planting time, with aid of a peneil and their garden teacher. 


in the garden, as lie worked and played with other boys 
and girls. 

The older students have had a summer full of hard work 
in a classroom where they were the teachers . . . here, 
lessons in horticulture, in group action and human be¬ 
havior were relearned. The} have bad a chance to draw 
their own conclusions as to the effectiveness of such a tool 
when on the job. They leave prepared to strengthen existing 
gardening frontiers, with much-needed trained leadership, 
or to introduce new ones wherever there are bovs and 
girls. 

Children, filled with boundless energy during their plav 
time, are also human beings who seek activities rich in 
work as well as in fun. Gardening promises fulfillment 
of both work and fun in the open air and sunshine. Just 
listen to Bill as bis crop is weighed and carefully recorded. 
“1 worked hard on that head of cabbage . . worth it! Look 
at the size!” 

Today one finds many crowded classrooms and mail} 
teachers with little time and energv to bring the living 
world into the classroom. Communities might well as¬ 
sume the role of providing trained leadership to continue 
these lessons during play time. This leisure-time program 
opens up infinite possibilities for unlocking latent interests 
in science which would otherwise remain undiscovered. It 
provides everyone with a chance to express his natural 
curiosity to explore things for himself. One discovery, 
competently explained, leads to another, and in time, per¬ 
haps a life work opens up for a boy or girl. Children have 
a deep desire to work with living things. 

Communities, wake up! Harness your local talent and 
offer gardening to all juniors, tomorrow’s citizens. Watch 
them share in this unique life experience and develop 
into happy people for their tomorrow. 



FROM A SINGLE SEED: Abundance and a sense 
of achievement in providing food for the family. 
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TIME OUT! Cpls. Leal and Mallow accept a “smoke’’ from Mr. THE “LOW-DOWN” is gi\en to Sgt. Joe Loeke (down low) of 

Vpel as they take a break during one of the many hunting trips how to apply oil to the return ele\ator of a combine. Mr. Ape 

iround the Apel farm. Life on a farm is not all work and no play. points to vital spot as Sgt. Pierce (background) greases sprocket 


fo t&e 

Corporal Connie Alexander 


aged eleven to twenty-three). One airman who has been 
an Apel guest often, Sergeant Don Pierce of Harlingen, 
Texas, became a son-in-law in the family last June, mar¬ 
rying daughter Bernice. 

The Apels have received many gifts from former Vance 
airmen who have been sent overseas and to other stations. 
Typical is the Japanese fishing rod and kit given to Mr. 
Apel hy Corporal Don Taleoki of Bridgeport, Pennsylvania. 
Don has also sent paintings and other presents from Japan. 

Shortly after Don received orders to report to the Far 
East, he learned that his brother, Ed, also in the air force, 



SUNDAY DINNER at the Apels’ means stowing away a heart- 
home-cooked farm meal with “only” sixteen at the table. Below 
Mrs. Apel gets an able assist from the air force. 


was in Oklahoma City on a roulme (light and would be 
there overnight. After several vain attempts to reach Ed 
hy telephone, Mr. and Mrs. Apel took Don to Oklahoma 
City in their ear. Since the two hoys had no favorable 
place to he together there, the Apels invited them to stay 
overnight at their farm, gi\ing them a few happy hours 
with each other before Don went overseas. 

The Apels have also given farewell parties and receptions 
for hoys from ihe air base. 

Whether they know it or not, they are doing a great 
service to their country by entertaining these youths —per¬ 
haps your son, or brother, or the hoy from around the 
block—who are in the air force, giving time, effort, and 
risking their lives, to help defend our freedom. 








The 

Photographic 

Group 



The second in a series oj three articles 
on photography in j the recreation program 

Irma Webber 



C amrra club* Ret u feeling of iictimipli'liineiil nmi Iho'iir net fled when they lire 
given an opportunity to do cnmlrnttiae things. When f)cnhy High School in 
Detroit tliigrtl a ‘'fair," camera chib participated and had its osvii booth, too. 


I ast month, m discussing the role 

of photography in the recreation 
program, it was stated that many 
highly successful photographic proj¬ 
ects get their start hv capitalizing on 
existing interest. It seems, in fact, that 
most photographic groups usually de¬ 
velop as the result of such mutual 
objectives and interests. Hut what if 
you have the kernel of such a photo¬ 
graphic group in your own organiza¬ 
tion? What if the “interest” is already 
there? Vi hat do you do next? Vi here 
do you go from there? 

Well, by any standard, the leader 
is the vital factor. That individual may¬ 
or may not he an accomplished pho¬ 
tographer, for, actually, photographic 
ability is not as important as the fact 
that the leader should he creative and 
enthusiastic. Choose as your leader 
a person who can express ideas ami 
thoughts to others in terms that they 
will understand. Furthermore, since 
photography is a means of communi¬ 
cation, select as your group manager, 
the kind of person who is sensitive to 
the interests and needs of others. Re¬ 
gardless of his photographic “know¬ 
how,” if that person possesses a high 
sense of values in group and commu¬ 
nity living, he will always get along. 

How much organization is neces¬ 
sary? Sometimes very little, some¬ 
times a great deal. This depends to 
some degree on the size of the group. 
If the group is small, little formal or¬ 
ganization may be required. On the 
other hand, if the group is large, for 
mal organization can be used to hold 
and bind its members together. This 
mav involve a president, treasurer, sec¬ 
retary, and many committees. Such 
labels often pay big dividends because 
they make group members feel more 
important and “needed. As a result, 
these members are more likely to 
want to see the group successful, and 
thus put forth effort. 

Committees are a fine device for 
group work. Therefore, get as many 
started as possible. Some of the pos¬ 
sibilities are: a committee for plan¬ 
ning field trips, including place, time, 
food and transportation: another for 
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print collecting and hanging exhibits 
in the recreation center; still another 
for judging prints; one for exchanging 
with and circulating prints among 
other photographic groups; a commit¬ 
tee for the display of work in neigh¬ 
borhood stores and theatres; one for 
new membership; one for color slides; 
and definitely one to help new mem¬ 
bers in their struggles. 

One recreational camera group with 
which we’re well acquainted solves the 
“instruction” problem with the help 
of two boys who consider themselves 
advanced amateurs. These boys offer 
their time and darkroom twice a 
month to anyone in the club. This 



Curlicues of paper and glass beads were 
used for this “photogram” by Denby club. 


gives the beginners a lot of fun. since 
they can explore and experiment with 
equipment different from their own, 
while it is of equal value to the two 
boys, because it gives them the ex¬ 
perience of leadership and recognition 
for their ability. 

Speaking of equipment—plan on 
having a committee for that, too. 
Equipment in itself isn’t so important, 
but a committee will look for things 
to do and supply your needs a bit 
faster. 

In my own situation, we have the 
bare essentials. Until a few weeks ago, 
we owned one safe light with two 
filters, which w r e changed eonstanth 
The yellow-green one was cracked. 
We had patched it together in mam 
places with tape, and put wire around 
the glass, light and stand to keep it 
intact. Then, one young hoy who had 
been around for weeks, but had never 
come up with a picture, recognized 


our need. He picked up discarded 
wooden erates from a grocery store 
for the frame, begged some scrap 
metal from a shop for wall brackets, 
and where he got the rest of ma¬ 
terial I'll never know, but bless his 
heart, his safe light is wonderful. So 
you see, every individual is needed and 
can be important. 

Last month, 1 suggested many 
places, in this recreational program, 
where groups could get together for 
regular meetings. Hut “just where” 
really doesn’t matter as long as space 
for a darkroom is available. One group 
uses a church basement. Another 
group—which is fairly large—has a 
darkroom in one corner of a fruit 
cellar, and turns out some very fine 
work, notwithstanding the fact that 
to wash prints they have to run from 
the fruit cellar to the laundry tubs 
and back again. 

When you're organizing your photo 
group keep an eye out for a friendly 
photographic store in your neighbor¬ 
hood. Photo stores are often more than 
liappy to open their doors to you and 
your group and to provide regular 
headquarters. If you have such an 
opportunity, make the most of it. Both 
your group and the store will profit. 

Our darkroom was at one time a 
janitor’s broom closet. Even now our 
equipment consists of only a small 
sink, a table for three eight by ten 
trays, one contact printer, two safe 
lights, one thermometer, and one very 
old enlarger. The bellows of this en¬ 
larger have patches on top of patches, 
and when we have to make prints be¬ 
yond the usual eight by ten inelies, 
we have to borrow trays and an extra 
timer unless one of the clan pops up 
w ith an illuminated watch having a 
sweep hand! But no matter what the 
problem, we always seem to have 
friends who are glad to help, Of all 
the hobbies in which I have partici¬ 
pated. photography has undoubtedly 
been outstanding, as one in which peo¬ 
ple really enjoy sharing. 

But let’s become practical and start 
a successful program. Let’s assume 
that we have a group with the same 



Surrealist art? No, just a photo from but¬ 
tons, a pull chain, and few odds and ends. 


interests and needs. The leader enjoys 
people, and has something of himself 
to give, and we have decided on a 
meeting plaee. Various members of 
the group hate brought equipment to 
help us get started. Now, the job is 
to make this first exploration a suc¬ 
cess for everyone. 

For a feeling of immediate accom¬ 
plishment and satisfaction there is no 
better way of starting than to make a 
shadow print or “photogram.“ This 
can be done by placing a few objects 
on a sheet of enlarging paper, exposing 
the paper and objects to light from a 
flashlight, and developing the paper 
to produce a shadow print. Paper and 
flashlight can, of course, be any size. 
However, the objects placed on the 
paper should be rather small, if the 
paper is not at least eight by ten 
inches. My experience suggests that for 
interest and creative reasons, the se¬ 
lection of material to be used in this 
work should vary in size, shape, and 
density. Some of the objects should be 
transparent, others translucent and 
a few opaque. Bits of cellophane, cut 
and twisted into spirals, and old plastic 
perfume containers are excellent, since 
some light is blocked by the objects 
while some passes through and still 
other light rays bounce olf in another 
direction. This produces patterns in 
\arious tones and values. Opaque ob¬ 
jects should be used, also, but it is 
best if they are small ami interesting 
in shape, since opaque objects leave 
the paper pure white and tend to over¬ 
balance the gray and black tones in 
the composition. 

“Composition” as such is, of course. 

Miss Wkbber is photography instruc¬ 
tor at Denby inf'll School in Detroit. 
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loo involved a subject to get into im¬ 
mediately with any beginning group, 
but without talking composition you 
can often suggest and employ the 
principles involved by approaching the 
problem in the following manner— 
especially if the group is a young one. 

Say something like this: “Look, 
fellows, I have an old piece of plastic 
from my purse handle; its shape is 
oblong with a few curves on one side 
for variations. What have you got 
in your pockets that looks different 
and interesting? 

“All right. Now, let’s pretend we 
have characters in a show, and this 
object which is large and important 
will be the lending lady. Since the 
leading lady is the star of tfie pro¬ 
duction, we'll place her in a very 
prominent place on the paper. Now, 
most good shows have a leading man 
who is near the star, but not Unite 
so important, so we’ll select this 
portion of an old tooth brush and put 
it in here, not too far from the lead¬ 
ing lady. Next, we need some strong 
“character ’ players. l or those let’s use 
a few glass buttons, or cut paper de¬ 
signs. That pretty well takes rare of 


things, but remember—in any plaj 
even the 'bit ’ players must take their 
places, too. So let’s scatter some very 
small objects in and around the whole 
scene, to round out our production and 
complete our composition.” 

Among other objects which can be 
used advantageously in making photo¬ 
grams, chains are good because you 
can use them to demonstrate the use 
of a curved line running through the 
pattern. Such lines can be shown com¬ 
ing over the top of some objects and 
running underneath or around others. 
These lines help “tie lip” the whole 
design or pattern. However, any small 
objects will be usable for the first 
demonstration. 

After members of your group have 
made their arrangements on the paper, 
let them beam the flashlight at the 
paper. Hold it low, hold it high, 
move in close, step back at a dis¬ 
tance, shoot it in at an angle from 
the sides and from directly above. 
Then you can let the fun start! As 
you dunk each print in the developer, 
you ’ll see all the eyes peer down into 
the tray, as this strange and fasci¬ 
nating abstract picture begins to pop 


up at them. And when it’s there, give 
it a quick wash in water or “short 
stop,’’ then pop it into the hypo tray. 

No one can or should he permitted 
to fail with this first creative effort, 
because with it you can gain the 
group's interest and prove that each 
individual can produce a successful 
picture. This is a much more satisfying 
and effective approach to photography 
than by starting with “theory” or the 
development of film! Remember, such 
an experiment is personal---real. In it, 
each individual is creating, with the 
odds and ends hoys and girls carry in 
their pockets. Such objects, as you 
know, have little value, but they are 
cherished by their owners, and thus 
the pictures made from them will have 
value, too. 

I like to consider such an approach 
the same as playing a game with the 
young fry. fn this fast-moving world 
of ours such simplicities all loo often 
seem to have become extinct. 

As a reminder. I’d like to refer 
again to bow important it is that a 
group as a whole be given something 
to do. If all share in responsibility, 
it is true democracy at work. 


Let Folks Know 


Several media of publicizing the public recreation fa- 
< Hi ties, and recommended improvements, are being used 
effectively in Houston, Texas. A sixty-page, attractively 
printed brochure titled, “Recreation for Everyone.” pub¬ 
lished last year, outlines the importance of recreation and 
informal education, and sets forth detailed recoinniemla- 
tions for the improvement of facilities and services for 
every age and interest group in the community. Also availa- 
We, is a -hort movie* with the same title, dramatizing the 
need for and possible fulfillment of h recreation program. 

The brochure presents a very thorough analysis of the 
city's specific eircimistanccs, stressing throughout that 
Houston is at the bottom of the list of cities in the same 
class as to per capita exjK-ndiluru for recreation. General 
recommendations for public recreation development, con¬ 
densed from the brochure are: that appropriate local 
governmental units acquire land for park and playground 
development, aiming for a five, to seven acre park within 
a half mile radius of every home properly staffed ami 
offering the following: la) recreation building, (hi 
lighted multiple-use athletic field, le) lighted plavground 
apparatus, id) picnic area with tables, benches and gulls; 
a large play field of fifteen to livcntv acres w ithin a mile 
radius of every home, offering: (a I large building with 

" \* id»t»U from CrtiSimunily (’minril i,f I nl)l | Han is Giunly, 
r.t*lO l -2 Cspiiol. Houslnn 2. Truss. St.00 per rnpv, Wrilr (nr in¬ 
formal ion on movie 


gymnasium-auditorium, club and craft rooms, kitchen 
and rest rooms, (1>) outdoor swimming pool with lockers 
and showers, (c) lighted hard surface play areas for 
tennis, basketball and volleyball, {d) lighted baseball and 
softball fields with bleachers, fc) automobile parking 
areas; the preparation of a detailed plait of public recrea¬ 
tion development; an increase in the operating budget: 
full departmental status of the parks ami recreation de¬ 
partment; reactivation of the parks ami recreation hoard; 
the hiring of full-time personnel to staff centers and play¬ 
grounds; giving due regard to cultural pursuits within the 
recreation program; the development of facilities to serve 
equally the needs of Negro, laitin American and Anglo 
residents; maximum use of existing school facilities; the 
at quiring of new playgrounds adjacent to new school sites; 
tile development of scenic parkways; the development of 
park anil parkway acreage around the proposed San Ja¬ 
cinto River dam and reservoir; cooperation with other 
governmental units to develop a metropolitan park system 
within a radius of ten to twenty-five miles of Houston to 
provide large reservations for camping, hiking, nature 
study, picnics, boating and fishing. 

This report is the work of four hundred citizens, bring¬ 
ing to more than a half million fellow residents the facts 
about their own community. This community council be¬ 
lieves when you lei folks know vvh.it is needed llicv will 
see that it is done. 
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Recreation 



An Address 


America Alerts 
Her Senior Citizens 



Charles E. Reed 


T he EXTE.vr to which the public 
concern is now centered on our 
senior citizens, and the rapidity with 
which it has spread within the past 
half decade, is little short of phenome¬ 
nal. Probably no age group has aroused 
as much nationwide attention within so 
brief a period. Some of the manifesta¬ 
tions of this interest and the basic 
factors that prompt them have real 
significance for professional recreation 
people. 

First, the rapid increase of older 
population m relation to our national 
problem of leisure time arrests atten¬ 
tion immediately. The recent report 
of the Bureau of the Census for the past 
decade showed that the nation’s popu¬ 
lation of citizens sixty-five years of 
age and over in 1940 was nine million. 
By July 1950, the number within this 
group had increased to eleven million 
six hundred thousand. Some authori¬ 
ties estimate that by 1960 it will be 
fifteen million and by 1976 possibly 
twenty million. Actuarial calculations 
.show the average length of life in 1850 
was forty years; in 1900 forty-nine 
years; and in 1950, sixty-seven years. 
It is expected by 1960 there will be 
thirty-five million people in the United 
States who have passed the forty-live 
year mark. For recreation planners 
and administrators this means that by 
another decade approximately one- 


* Delivered 1>\ Mr. Reed at Southern Con¬ 
ference. on Gerontology, University of Flo#} 
da, Gainesville. January 1952, 


fourth of the potential participants in 
their community programs will be 
older adults. In his thought-provoking 
book entitled, “The Best Years,” 
Walter B. Pitkin, earlier known as 
the author of “Life Begins at Forty,” 
recounts the phenomenal scientific 
achievements which are contributing 
to prolonged life, and more important, 
the new opportunities that can make 
these added years more fruitful and 
satisfying. 

Another factor of real significance 
and promise for the future is the 
change in the. public attitude toward 
the aging and their problems. No 
longer do we hold that people get 
only what they deserve and that it is 
their own fault if they cannot care 
for themselves. We now know that 
economic security will not enable older 
people to solve all their problems. Our 
present day social consciousness rec¬ 
ognizes that older persons are more 
frustrated and more discouraged than 
they have ever been before, because 
they are without enough interesting 
things to do and lack status in their 
families and in their communities. 

At the National Recreation Congress 
in 1948, l)r. William C. Menninger, 
the well known psychiatrist, stated, 
“In civilian life every physician, both 
knowingly and unknowingly, treats pa¬ 
tients who are emotionally ill It is 
estimated that fifty per cent of all 
patients who consult all physicians, 
general practitioners and specialists, 
become ill from the stress and strain 


of life on their personalities rather 
than from invasion of bacteria, injury 
or cancer. 

“Recreation has not only played an 
important part in the treatment pro¬ 
gram of many mental illnesses, hut 
it has been a considerable factor in 
enabling former patients to remain 
well. 

“It is my firm conviction that if 
we could encourage and watch and 
guide more people to more effective 
recreative activity, we could and w’ould 
make a major contribution to our na¬ 
tional and international peace of 
mind.” 

In his book. “The Second Forty 
Years," I)r. Edward J. Steiglitz says 
“Success or failure in the second forty 
years, measured in terms of happiness, 
is determined more by how we use 
our leisure time than by any other 
factor.” 

The National Conference on Aging 
held at the request of the President 
in Washington during 1950. gave 
prominent recognition nationally to the 
various problems of this age group. 
Health, education, recreation, hous¬ 
ing, employment and community or¬ 
ganization were important considera¬ 
tions. A special section on recreation 
brought together about eighty indi¬ 
viduals representing rural and urban 
areas, local, state and federal govern¬ 
ment agencies, well known private 
agencies, churches, labor, industry and 
a number of other community groups. 

Prior to this national gathering, 
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there had been a number of commis¬ 
sions and committee?, some federal, 
some state, which dealt with segments 
of the overall problem, such as mental 
hygiene and emploMnent. More recent 
steps by a number of states have spe¬ 
cial significance just now. In 1 ‘J17. 
New York Nate set up a Joint legis¬ 
lative Committee on Problems of the 
Aging, to study and develop a com¬ 
prehensive plan for attacking these 
problems, including recreation. North 
Carolina soon established a legisla¬ 
tive committee to work along similar 
lines. Illinois and Michigan created 
governors’ committees on the aging, 
the latter in I9.il. Florida launched 
a program through the State Improve¬ 
ment Commission. I!\ unanimous vote 
of both houses. Vi isconsin last \car 
directed a joint legislative council 
to .-tody all problems of the aging, 
including recreation, and voted an 
appropriation to meet the cost. Klmde 
Island established in 1950 a legisla¬ 
tive eommittee to studv discrimination 
against older workers in imhistrv. and 
Connecticut created a state commission 
on care of the ehronieallv ill. aged 
and infirm, which is oriented mainly 
though not exclusively on the medical 
and rehabilitation aspects of the aged. 
I he Special governors’ conferences on 
problems of the aging held in Califor¬ 
nia and in North Carolina, both in 
1951. gave prominent attention to rec¬ 
reation. In 1950. the Ohio Citizens 
Council for Health and Welfare, in 
cooperation with the state department 
of public welfare, issued its report 
of a studv of recreation for Ohio's old 
people. 

State and local departments of pub¬ 
lic welfare are ineieasinglv m live in 
promoting recreation as a means of 
rehabilitating and keeping senior i iti 
zens out of mental hospitals. \ full¬ 
time consultant on older age recrea¬ 
tion groups has been working out of 
the department of social seruritv in 
the stale of \\ ushington for the pn»l 
two vears. Ills rcsponsihiliit is |o 
cm ourage the establishment of older 
age i bibs under the sponsorship of lo¬ 
cal ici rmiI ion department* .mil roni 
innmtv service groups. I In* service 
was initiated l>v the department of 
social sec nritv p.iilialK a- an ef-nnci- 
tin mei-ure. I hr caul of inedieal rate 
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which the state was subsidizing for 
many older age persons was extremely 
high. There was ample evidence to in¬ 
dicate that some of this illness was not 
physical hut the result of feelings of 
loneliness and rejection. A sound rec¬ 
reation program for this age group 
was found to he a positive factor in 
reducing the need for medical care. 
The state division of social welfare 
of Minnesota has employed an oeeu- 
paternalist to introduce leisure time 
activities in homes for the aged. State 
park, conservation and recreation bod¬ 
ies, responsible for planning state 
parks and forest areas for public use. 
are giving more consideration to dis¬ 
tances between parking sites and rec¬ 
reation attractions to accommodate the 
physical limitations of senior citizens* 
Planners of local school structures 
should include suitable indoor recrea¬ 
tion facilities for this group, especially 
hohln and (juiet game rooms. 

During the past three or foul years 
in particular, the recreation needs of 
this group have had a prominent place 
in the programs of mam state recrea¬ 
tion conferences, the yearly district 
conferences of the National Recreation 
Association and in the animal meetings 
of (he National Recreation Congress. 
In the last decade a considerable num¬ 
ber of articles on recreation for the 
aging appeared in the magazine Rko 
iikvtiov 

Much of the interest and initiative 
and planning for the recreation needs 
of the nation’s senior citizens have 
also come from private agencies and 
groups. In November 1950, Cninmuni- 
tv Chests and Councils of America 
sent a ipiestiomiaire. on local commu¬ 
nity planning to meet the needs of the 
aging, to each of its four hundred and 
fifty member .Council*. Of (he one hun¬ 
dred mid six'v-four replies, eight' 
three eoimeils reported local commit¬ 
tees working on some aspect of tile 
problem. Ilv far the largest number 
of communities were concerned with 
recreation. 

forward looking educators haveabo 
voiced concern. Formal consideration 
<>f the subject was first given bv the 
National I duration \«*nri«ifion in 
1919 when il« Committee on laliiea- 
tion fni \n Wing Population met and 
urged all adult education agencies to 


work toward the following objectives: 

1. Revision of the attitudes of all 
community groups in order to achieve 
recognition of the usefulness, the 
dignity and the needs of older people. 

2. Creation of educational activities 
that will prepare all people for the 
second half of life and that will meet 
their needs as alert, functioning mem¬ 
bers of society. 

3. Re-training older workers for 
employment in occupations suited to 
their changing capacities and for 
eventual retirement. 

4. Giving professional workers in 
all fields the new knowledge they need 
for successful work with older people. 

A noteworthy recreational-educa¬ 
tional experiment in the form of a 
course for older people, designed to 
assist them in making adjustments to 
old age, was conducted in 19-ki! by 
the l Diversity of Michigan Extension 
Service and the Institute for Human 
Vdjustment. From it grew the Ann 



Family group together, weaving reeds in 
recreation program of l ong Beach. Calif. 


Arbor program of activities for old¬ 
sters of the eomimmitv. Participation 
in the course and in the community 
program that resulted was. and still 
is. by the senior citizens themselves. 

The stake of the elniri h in this na¬ 
tional problem is high because those 
of older age have an increased sense 
of the importance of spiritual values. 

The National Council of Churches of 
Christ in: America carries on a train¬ 
ing program for pastors and parish 
workers to help them with the health, 
reerealion and spiritual needs of 
church members. Facilities and pro¬ 
grams in elmieh-Spoiisored social and 
recreational renters are being provid¬ 
ed ineieasinglv In all of tin leading 
religion* faith". 

The piesent tcni|.f retirement and 

pension sv"terns involving thousands 
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of employees has stimulated a number 
of business and industrial companies 
to formulate plans designed to help 
workers to make their "graduation’ 
from active employment a satisfying 
experience. These concerns see the 
great importance of their recreation 
programs. 

The prevailing method is a counsel¬ 
ing or interviewing plan with guidance 
on how the employee can best serve 
himself, his family and his community. 
The Esso Standard Oil Company pro¬ 
vides an excellent plan of counseling 
and help by conducting a seminar or 
discussion group for its employees 
to be retired. The group discussions, 
carried on by small groups of people 
(ten to fifteen), last about one hour 
each, and are held at various times. 
A series of five meetings is held for 
the group, whose retirement is about 
one year oif. 

The objectives of the program are: 

1. To give each person in the group 
an understanding of the problems he 
is apt to face when he retires. 

2. To stimulate organized thinking 
toward suitable post-retirement inter¬ 
ests and activities. 

3. To generate some action on plans 
before actual retirement. 

The General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, starts its pro¬ 
gram for persons to be retired five 
years in advance of the retirement 
date. The personnel manager discusses 
with the employee what he plans to do 
when he retires. If he plans an ac¬ 
tive retirement, a physical examina¬ 
tion is given. If the worker plans to 
set up a business, the employee is 
given advice on the many problems 
connected with the conduct of a busi¬ 
ness. Following his retirement, com¬ 
pany representatives \isit the retired 
employee periodically to see how he 
is progressing. Similar counseling and 
guidance plans are functioning in 
the Ford Company, General Motors 
Corporation, Bell Telephone Company 
and probably some others. 

In other concerns, the employee 
about to he retired is encouraged to 
join one of the hobby groups of the 
company’s employee recreation pro¬ 
gram or to acquire a hobby fiat ing 
a carry-over value. 

Generally recognized, too, is the 


active interest of the major labor 
groups of the country, not only in 
the extension of pension and retire¬ 
ment privileges for employees but, 
also, in the provision of recreation 
and other community services that 
will help working people to face the 
older years with confidence and antici¬ 
pation. 

It was the original intention to 
enumerate in this review the commu¬ 
nities over the country which now 
have functioning clubs, day time cen¬ 
ters and other types of noteworthy pro¬ 
grams of recreation for senior citizens. 
So great is the number, however, it 
has seemed better, within the limita¬ 
tions imposed, to highlight some of the 
varieties of sponsorship and organiza¬ 
tion which may suggest present trends 
and the prospects of further progress. 
According to the Recreation and Bark 
Yearbook, issued this year by the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association, three 
hundred and ninety-two cities of the 
total of two thousand two hundred re¬ 
porting. indicated they were providing 
recreation aetiv ities for older persons. 
One hundred ninety-one of these re¬ 
ported ninety-four thousand seven 
hundred and three participants of this 
age group. These represent public 
agency sponsors of large cities, me¬ 
dium sized and small communities and 
counties. This number does not in¬ 
clude the many similar programs op¬ 
erated by private organizations. The 
annual reports of the field staff of the 
National Recreation Association for 
the year just closed, uniformly testify 
to the popularity and success of these 
programs and to the considerable num¬ 
ber of new programs started during 
the year by municipal recreation au¬ 
thorities throughout the country. Most 
of these are club programs. Some 
were started among older pensioners, 
and these have not seemed to attract 
many outside of this group, although 
membership is open. This has raised 
the question of the advisability of 
starting in this way. As with other 
age ranges, grouping by ages is not 
considered by many to be the sole and 
complete solution to recreation needs. 
Oldsters, they say, like to he among 
vounger persons, to watch children 
play, and to participate in activities 
that they enjoy purely on the basis 



Purposeful activity gives oldsters feeling 
of usefulness, and fly-tying is just that. 


of personal interest or skill. In Mem¬ 
phis and elsewhere, older citizens 
square dance with other age groups 
and participate in the community sings 
and family night programs of the pub¬ 
lic recreation department. There is 
an obvious tendency, as with teen 
centers which started as separate units, 
for more older age club activities to 
become a part of the public recreation 
department's regular programs, con¬ 
ducted at regular neighborhood cen¬ 
ters. 

Since 1941. when the public recrea¬ 
tion department of Milwaukee organ¬ 
ized its first club for oldsters, the 
number has grown to thirty-three. The 
membership is now more than fifteen 
hundred men and women. All but four 
of the clubs meet weekly in the social 
centers of the recreation department. 
One full-time recreation director and 
two full-time instructors devote them¬ 
selves to the promotion, organization 
and supervision of these programs. 
Much of the original interest and ini¬ 
tiative came from local welfare 
agencies and civic groups. Other lead¬ 
ers point to the desire of this age 
group, also, to want and need associa¬ 
tion with those of like age who under¬ 
stand their problems and can give 
them the kind of social recognition and 
satisfaction that they crave. The unor¬ 
ganized active and passive recreation 
opportunities afforded by public parks, 
playgrounds and school facilities con¬ 
stitute a substantial contribution to 
the recreation and enjoyment of senior 
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citizens. 

Not to be overlooked, loo, arc the 
important contributions of pioneering 
private agencies, such as the clubs 
for oldsters in Philadelphia, the day 
centers for aged in New York, home 
visitation services or others, all of 
which gave national impetus to the 
movement. Self initiated and operated 
social and recreational organizations 
by oldsters themselves have arisen and 
prospered. One of interest, for men, 
is the Old Guard, which was estab¬ 
lished in Summit, New Jersey in 1930 
and now has twenty-three chapters in 
eight states. 

Beginnings have been made by a 
limited number of public and private 
agencies to provide visitation and rec¬ 
reation services to shut-ins and the 
home-bound. It is reported that nearly 
eighty percent of our senior citizens 
live in their own establishments and 
that one fourth of the persons re¬ 
ceiving old age assistance in Cook 
County, Chicago, cannot get out of 
their homes. This needy group offers 
to recreation agencies unlimited op 
portunities for service. 

It has been well said that “to know 
how to grow old is the master work 
of wisdom, and one of the most diffi¬ 
cult chapters in the great art of lit - 
mg, Much work lies ahead to bring 
about the useful und important chang¬ 
es that will give older people the vital 
place in modern life which they de¬ 
serve and of which they are capable. 
It will take research in a number of 
areas, not the least essential aspect 
of which is in the field of recreation. 
What can older |ample do? What do 
they want to do? What opportunities 
for recreation are available to them? 

I o what kinds of recreational activi¬ 
ties and interests do they most eagerly 
respond? What types of cotniitunit\ 
participation will gi\e them statu* 
and new < nnfideiiee? I hinted hut sig¬ 
nificant answers to some of these 
<|uestioiis arc already at hand in the 
gjbiwtrknhle annual hobb shows for 
older jwople in Washington. I).( 

! Iiieago, New N ork and Cleveland, 
which lias had ts fifth’ camping pro¬ 
grams for senior citizens which have 
I*eeii provided bv the public nnd pri 
vatr agrncies roo|w*rating in Durham. 
North I aroliriH, ( hicago amt jierhaps 


a few other cities; and the Confer¬ 
ence of Older People sponsored by 
the Chicago Recreation Commission in 
which fifty per cent of the planning 
committee represented older age 
groups. Nowhere have wc tapped the 
great resources for leadership among 
senior adults themselves. 

The high level objective of the rec¬ 
reation program for America's senior 
( itizens was voiced at the recent meet¬ 
ing of the National Recreation Con¬ 
gress. It held that the recreation move¬ 
ment can do much to emphasize the 
idea of older people continuing to eon- 
tribute to society rather than soeiety 
taking care of them: and that recre¬ 
ation for older people should convince 
them they arc needed and respected 
by the members of the community, in 
the help they give to make tlie com¬ 
munity a better place in which to 
live. 

The way Richmond, \ irginia, ap¬ 
proached the ree-reation problem of its 
aged citizens, to cite one city of moder¬ 
ate size, suggests a constructive pro¬ 
cedure which the responsible public 
and private recreation agencies of any 
community may well follow. Last year 
this city made a study of recreation 
for people sixty years of age and over. 
I be report on home visits made as 
a part of the study shows “that about 
half of the older persons interviewed 
say that they generally have nothing 
to do all day.” Of nineteen general 
medical practitioners who replied to a 
<|ucstionnaire, fifteen said the men 
and women over sixty in their practice 
are lonely and have loo much leisure. 
I ightccn of them said a handbook of 
recreation and leisure time services 
would he helpful to them in (heir prac¬ 
tice. Accordingly, the committee on 
reereitioji which made the study rec¬ 
ommended “that the department of 
recreation and parks assign a stall 
worker, not only to develop depart¬ 
ment programs for tin aged in both 
Negro and white communities, lint 
also to assist the i hurdles, the homes 
for the aged and other rommuiiity 
groups in the development of these lei¬ 
sure time activities.” It recommended 
also ili-il the Richmond area cnmmiini- 
Iv .Council provide a handbook on rec¬ 
reation program* and facilities in 
liidimond available to those -ntv 



Milwaukee Golden Auers meet weekly in 
local centers and take their chess seriously. 


years of age and over, for use by 
doctors, nurses, ministers, social work 
ers and ollicrs who work with this 
age group: also, that all local organ¬ 
izations which use volunteers give 
consideration to fuller use of retired 
people as volunteers. Ido, students of 
research in recreation, as well as ad¬ 
ministrators and other recreation 
workers will profit by the results of 
current studies of such problems as 
bousing, health, education and em¬ 
ployment of the aged. Many valuable 
research project! in these fields have 
been made and others will be under¬ 
taken bv well-known foundations, ad I 
rational institutions, governmental and 
private agencies and other professional 
groups, such as the American Psychi¬ 
atric Association, the American Psy¬ 
chological Association, the Geriatric 
Society and the Gerontological Society 
organized in 1914. 

It is recognized that no substantial 
improvement of services for older peo¬ 
ple can be achieved if the community 
docs not understand llicir needs and 
wish to meet them, live obligation 
of tax supported recreation agencies 
to serve all age groups in (he com- 
niiiiiitv lias long since been accepted, 
at le**t in principle. Recreation should 
be one of the verv vital forces to alert 
onr senior citizens themselves, ns well 
as community leaders generally, to 
a realization of their abilities, their 
capacity for continuing growth and 
usefulness as vvell as personal enjoy¬ 
ment. 
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Seatrfe? 


National Recreation Congress 
September 29 - October 3 


By the time this issue of Recreation appears, the out¬ 
line of the program for the 1952 National Recreation 
Congress will have been published. If your copy has not 
yet reached you, be sure to let the Congress Committee 
know, and it will he sent to you immediately. Address the 
committee at 515 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New \ork. 

The Congress will open in Seattle on Monday morning, 
September 29, with sessions for chief executives of recrea¬ 
tion programs, for recreation supervisors, for those in¬ 
terested in recreation in rural areas, recreation for indus¬ 
trial and business employees, and recreation for those 
in hospitals. New' this year will be a session for playground 
directors, in answer to popular demand for a special meet¬ 
ing for this important group, more and more, of whom 
arc attending the Congress each year. 

Another innovation this year will be a special meeting 
on Monday for the wives of recreation workers. The 1951 
Congress at Boston gave special recognition to wives by 
means of the "Certificate for Wives,” which proved so 
popular that the limited supply went very <|uiekly. This 
year plans are being made for the wives to have a meeting 
of their own to get acquainted and to discuss the possi 
bilities of their week in Seattle and to make plans. Results 
of this meeting will be watched by the Congress Committee, 
and by husbands, with a great deal of interest. 

Preparations for the Congress are always two-way- the 
Congress committees work hard to develop the best possi 
ble program, and the delegates have to do their planning 
for getting to the Congress. This year the recreation leaders 
in the Pacific Northwest, who have so loyally attended 
congresses in every other section of the country for many 
years, are having somewhat the better of the planning. 
Leaders in other sections of the country must make an 
extra effort in order to attend. 


But the additional planning will be well worth the effort. 
Ihe trip itself is one which many people dream of taking 
some day. Many a delegate is making it this year as part 
of bis \aeation and in the company of his family, lnri 
dentally, valuable help in planning this trip can be obtained 
from .the new Summer Vacations I '.S.A .,* w hich carries 
information on the various interesting routes into Seattle, 
maps, a listing of special events throughout the country, 
travel tips and facts not generallv known about visiting 
state and national parks. 

The surpassing beauties of the Seattle environs cannot 
be exaggerated. And the recreation programs of Seattle, 
King County and the state of Washington are well worth 
a visit and study. The extra effort made in getting to the 
Seattle Congress, on the part of those some distance away, 
will he repaid many times over in experiences which will 
be remembered for years. 

Ihe program is being planned this year to be of the 
most possible help to all kinds of recreation leaders—from 
board and commission members to playground workers, 
from executives to volunteers, from veterans to students. 

Special attention is being given to such subjects as the 
problems of smaller cities, particularly appropriate this 
year; finances, always appropriate; problems of parks; 
resources for water recreation; regional recreation plan¬ 
ning; family recreation; community centers. In addition 
there will be meetings on public relations, pet ideas, ath¬ 
letics, camping, church recreation, Volunteers, research, 
surfacing, national defense implications and many other 
subjects. (For the full list see the program outline.) Several 
general addresses already have been scheduled, and next 
months Recreation will carry a fuller statement about 
this aspect of the Congress program. 

An important function of the Congress is annual re¬ 
newal of inspiration for the important work for which rec¬ 
reation leaders are responsible. The messages of the general 
speakers bring a lift, an increased enthusiasm to take home 
and use in making our work more effective. More and 
more recreation leaders'are seeing the importance of at 
tending the Congress each year. New trends and develop¬ 
ments, which occur during each twelve months, are re¬ 
viewed. Young— and old- recreation workers periodically 
need renewal of spirit and of dedication. Board and staff 
members have a chance to rotate from year to year, so 
that eventually all will have had the opportunity to attend 
the Congress. 

It will assist the Congress Committee considerably if 
you will let them know whether or not you will be able 
to attend the Seattle meeting. A post card will suffice, and 
if will be sincerely appreciated. 

Next Month 

Recreation will carry next month a complete outline of 
the Congress program and pictures of many of the Seattle, 
King County and state of Washington recreation leaders 
who are doing so much to make the 1952 Congress one 
of the finest ever held. 


* Published by the National Recreation Association. April 1952. 
Order through; your local hook store. One dollar. 
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games 

stunts 


pageants 




stories 

just having jun ... In memory oj a man 
who believed in play for everyone. 



HONORING JOSEPH LEE 


• TMK ANNUAL celebration of Joseph LEE KAY, oil lilt; last Friday of July, tm many of 
America’s playgrounds ranks second only to the Fourth of July. Remembered as “Thfc 
Godfather of Flay,” Mr. Ixc began in 1894 his lifetime work of establishing playgrounds 
and fostering play T for children and adults, when, as a young lawyer in Roston, he was 
shocked to witness the arrest of some boys for playing in the streets. In order to do 
justice to this day, start planning now. 

In Readers Digest for December, 1937, Susan Lee wrote: “Don I let my father grow 
into a department store Santa Claus, with nothing but a while beard and a reputation 
for benevolence to recommend him, or yet into a cherry tree type of childish hero, lie 
liked jieoplc who were ‘fierce’ or ‘sassy,’ pictures and dances that had ‘zip’ and jokes that 
caught you under the fifth rib and woke you up laughing in the middle of the night. 
I have never known anybody farther from the traditional stereotype of the ‘dear old 
gentleman.' One of my father’s favorite expressions about a speech, conversation and 
the like, was ‘a song and dance.’ It seems to me somehow symbolic of Ins attitude 
toward life.” 


I N 1931. uany cities carried out ef- 
feil.ve memorial celebrations -some 
for one big day, some through week- 
long programs. The ‘ Playground 
Founder and Donor’s Week” program 
m Tnrrington. < onneetieut, was one of 
the mos| suctrssfiil, receiving wide 
recognition in the nowspa|>ers in that 
area. L\ent« included a junior Olympic 
■ rn< k meet for boys and girls, enrni- 
inl on wheels parade with awards, 
•■Ion telling, i iti band concert, a Ilnck 
linn fish derby, wild west play day 
and an amateur hour contest. I .oval 


donors of recreation areas and other 
gifts in support of playgrounds re¬ 
ceived special honors Recreation Di 
rector Carl Bozenski was especially 
proud of an unsolicited editorial which 
appeared in the August 3, 1931, If'n- 
Urhufy Sunday lit publican , which 
said in part: “Torrington's . . . pro¬ 
grams have been well planned and 
well carried out . . . several special 
events have lieen arranged in a man¬ 
ner which has allraehed national rec¬ 
ognition.” 

The Joseph Ijcc Day celebration in 


Charleston, West Virginia, a city wide 
program on all playgrounds, developed 
into an elaborate and gala affair, 
F.aeli playground chose a theme or 
plan of action to be carried through 
the Friday celebration. At one play¬ 
ground a life-like figure of Joseph l<ce, 
constructed by the children anil lend¬ 
er*, greeted visitors at the gate. Parti¬ 
cipant* wore Gay 90'* costumes, even 
sporting bustles or handle bar mus¬ 
taches. Another adopted the “Spirit 
of I’lay” theme, and included nil “Old 
Folks Corner" to extend a welcome 
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Boston’s Mayor John B. Hynes holding a copy of the late Joseph Lee’s monumental 
work, “Play in Education.” In the fall of 1950, he accepted, on behalf of the city’s 
recreation hoard, what was probably the first library on recreation in America, ac¬ 
cumulated by Mr. I.ce, NRA founder, “Father of American Playground.” Presentation 
was made by President Mayo Adams Shattuck (r.),j Massachusetts Civic League, also 
founded by Mr. Lee. Books are authoritative, hy pioneers of reereation movement. 


to visitors from eight to eighty. Other 
playground themes were “Alice in 
Wonderland;” “Carnival Spirit;’ 
“Progressive Party,” featuring relay 
races and competitive contests; a fairy¬ 
land, decorated with bright balloons 
and crepe paper; a circus, with side 
shows, dancers and barkers; and in 
many places one found peep shows, 
folk games, dances, contests and com¬ 
munity singing. Several picnics we.re 
planned. 

It is not easy to plan special events 
which are different, and though the 
following activities are not new, they 
may give leaders a few ideas for which 
they can develop a new twist. 

Joseph Lee Mask Contest 

Use the old paper bag mask stunt, 1 
and hold a “portrait” contest to sec 
who can most nearly reproduce a 
Joseph Lee likeness. 

Stilts 

There are many ways in which stilts 
can add to the fun- with stilt races 
for experts, beginners’ contests for 
those who have never before been on 
stilts, for circus “giants.” A long- 
range project might combine arts and 
crafts with playground stunts by giv¬ 
ing awards for the best looking and/or 
best constructed pair of stilts made in 
the workshop. 2 

Parade 

Although it might grow Into too 
elaborate an affair, one way to bring 
parents into the spirit of Joseph Lee 
Day would he to enlist their aid and 
participation in a full-fledged pa tittle, 
from a chosen starting point, through 
the streets to the playground. This 
would make the whole town part of 
the celebration, as such an undertaking 
would entail police permission and 
supervision, and merchants might eon- 
tribute toward floats developed on cars 

1 Paper Bag Masks, M.B. 510. 

’Stills (building instructions), M.B. 1138. 


and small trucks, not to mention the 
crowds who always “lo\e a parade.” 
Stogy book or sports themes can pro¬ 
vide endless ideas for floats." 

Friendly Nations Picnic 

Come in costumes of other lands, 
and plan picnic food of native delica¬ 
cies of the land chosen. It could be 
arranged to have different groups 
choose certain countries and give 
prizes for the cleverest costumes and 
most authentic foods. This lends it¬ 
self to whole-family participation. Aft¬ 
er the picnic; there might he a series of 
"acts” in which each group would 
demonstrate, for the others to watch. 


1 So You're Planning a Parade (float con¬ 
struction on cars), F 14. 

Other Provocative Bulletins: 

Novelty Games for Your Track Meet. 1 16. 
A Chinese Picnic, M.B. 1993. 

A Model Parachute Contest, M.B. 1591. 
Order from Bulletin Service, National Rec¬ 
reation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. All bulletins ten cents each. 


games and dances of their” country. 

Any number of variations could be 
developed on tbis idea— a historical 
periods picnic, fairy tales picnic, oc¬ 
cupations picnic (farmers, fishermen, 
woodsmen, ranchers, and so forth). 
In manv cases costumes could be in¬ 
dicated simply, such as overalls and 
bandana for a farmer, and thus entail 
no extra cost or effort for mothers. 

Once you begin to explore ideas 
already used by others, original stunts 
begin to form in your own mind. By 
trying to celebrate Joseph Lee Day 
in a "more fun than usual” manner, 
you’ll find vourself and your groups 
doing some creative thinking. That is 
the kind of living memorial with which 
Mr. Lee himself would be most pleased. 

"Plav is svnonvmous with growth. The 
child . . . follows the ball each day into 
the unexplored regions of potential 
character, and comes back each evening 
a larger litoral being.”- Joseph Lee 
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ItO'V siml i i*I Anglers 



Y oungsters, fishing poles, lures, bait, e.xciled cries of 
“I got a bite!’’, sudden dunking?, proud fathers, sun¬ 
burned noses and ravenous appetites—mix all this with 
fresh air and fun and yon have the ingredients for the 
growing following of small fry fishing derbies. 

The number ol children ollirially participating in super¬ 
vised fishing reached the four million mark in 1951. All 
over the United States, more and more recreation depart¬ 
ments are sponsoring fishing derbies, Toni Sawyer and 
Becky Thatcher costume contests, and dad and son (or 
daughter) outings. 

In Milwaukee last year the department of municipal 
recreation conducted its first fishing trip for hoys and their 
fathers. " I he expedition went fifty-five miles to Kellie 
Moraine State forest, at a round trip cost of SI. 10 per 
person. The recreation club leaders had developed this 
project at club meetings with discussion on fishing para¬ 
phernalia. tlie kinds of fish and distmguislmg marks and 
shapes, feeding habits of fish, how to bait a hook, how 
to prepare a fish, safety factors and good sportsmanship. 
"Bovs were instructed to bring a jointed cane pole or 
fishing rod, fish line and cork, studied gut hooks, garden 
worms or night crawlers a fish stringer, old clothe* 
and rubbers. The fish that were biting at this time were 
bluegills, crappies and bullheads. Knelt boy was retptired 
to submit a signed parental permission slip for the trip. 
The bus made pickups at eight in the mnrnng and returned 
nil liovs to their homes by six in the evening. 

‘‘There was a good representation of fathers on the trip, 
but the awards for the heaviest fish and the longest fish 
were won by the boys. Among the experiences shared 
were outdoor cooking, tangled fish lines, wet feet and a 
dav of happy companionship with their dads." 


I’ISIII ItWOMI S. I'isliiiiK musettes tlnrc serious 
participants in rodeo to-sponsored by recreation 
(’ouuiitssioii and wildlife club in Hickory N l'. 


1(H 
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GOOD CATCH. Two proud Alondia Park fisher¬ 
men display fish on Huek Finn Day, Los Angeles. 



BIG Cm FISHERMEN. Believe it or not, this is scene in Brooklyn’s 
Prospect Park, where youthful anglers gathered for a fishing contest. 


One recreation leader received proof of the .success of 
the venture when he later encountered a father who asked. 
'‘When do we go on the next fishing trip? My son and 
I had a wonderful time and he still talks about it.” 1 

Out in Los Angeles, California, the idea of a vacation 
fishing project for children, last summer, “originated with 
the sportsman fathers who belonged to rod and reel clubs; 
and, tri-sponsored by the Los Angeles recreation and 
park commission, the California state fish and game com¬ 
mission, and the Los Angeles Junior Chandler of Com¬ 
merce, thousands of hoys and girls had the oppoitunity 
of whipping the waters of three city park lakes. Echo, 
Reseda and Lincoln Park city lakes were chosen because 
all have shallow water near the shore. There were various 
rules: no bathing suits, thus removing the temptation to 
slip into the water for a stvitn, no fishing from docks or 
boats, and no overhead casting because of the danger 
from flying hooks. Conspicuously posted signs on the 
trunks of palm trees gave the rules. 

“On opening day, approximately fifteen hundred eliil 
dren packed themselves along the shore of Eclut Park 
Lake to latch the hluegill, catfish and carp with which 
the water had been previously stocked. They were equipped 
with gear ranging from mop handles which dangled bent 
fiinS from a length of cordstring, to dad's super-fanci 
fly rod. double-tapered line and automatic reel. And to 
say that the fish were surprised would he the under-state¬ 
ment of the year. Never in all their eitified existence had 
they beheld such a bewildering choice of bait: dough, sal¬ 
mon eggs, hugs, ivorms, grasshoppers, hits of salami 
chunks of raw liver- and they turned up their noses at all 
of them. But bread? What city park fish hasn't snapped at 


Excerpts from article by I). It. I tier. Assistant Superintendent. Rec¬ 
reation and Adult Education, Milwaukee Public Schools. 


bread cast upon the waters by picnickers? And, with no 
competition from the skeptical ducks, the -fish swallowed 
the bread, and alas! also the hook . . . rp 

Regular police and lifeguard patrols kept a watchful 
eye on the youngsters, to pull a few from the water when 
a careless step too near the edge resulted in a wet tumble, 
or to bandage the minor scratches and bruises which were 
the day’s only casualties. The catches ranged from strings 
of carp to a tiny goldfish, and rewards came mainly in 
the fun of the fishing and praise from mothers who 
brought picnic lunches. 

Sponsored by service chilis and civic groups, city fish¬ 
ing for youngsters has become the top junior sports- 
participation event; of the country. Since holding the first 
of the Boy and Gil l National Better Fishing programs in 
I94<>. (he officials of Better 1 ishitjg. Incorporated a not- 
for-profit Illinois membership corporation with national 
headquarters in Chicago (See Kt;< KEATios. September 
19o(). page 21 f,)- report that at least ten million hoys 
and girls hare enjoyed guided fishing fun. Annual muni 
cipal champion hoy and girl anglers are chosen to he 
junior national Better Fishing kings and queens by reason 
of having hooked and landed, yvithont physical assistance 
from an adult, the heaviest game fish from representative 
sport fish families. 

One purpose of this program is to raise a whole genera¬ 
tion of wildlife eonserralienists, who. as adults, yvill 
desire and demand preservation of pur wildlife resources. 
But the immediate purpose being sorted is that millions 
of hoys and girls arc getting a chance to understand and 
practice an outdoor sport which oilers inherent qualities 
of challenge, peace and patience, amid beautiful natural 
surroundings. 

2 Excerpt* from article by Charlotte l>. Norrif, Lo> Angeles, Cali¬ 
fornia. 
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Pageantry 
Public Relation 
Participation 



The fancy castle, where the little girl's wish was granted, was centered in a hedge of Bowers. 


mnr \iiiivf; three com ntv-. formed 
I a simple statement of recreation ob¬ 
jectives in Das ton. Ohio, in the spring 
of I9.il. First of all. sve wanted to 
produce a pageant with little or no 
funds. Second, sse wished to get good 
publicity for the recreation program 
and establish heller public relations 
in the community. Third, we wished to 
build participation in certain age 
brackets and encourage volunteer as¬ 
sistance. The vehicle chosen to ac¬ 
complish these objectives is described 
In low by the three specialists em¬ 
ployed on the division staff. The re¬ 
sults achieved exceeded bv far onr 
fondest expectations. 

As a climax to tin 1951 playground 
season, a city-wide storytelling pageant 
“The Dearest \\ ish”—was presented 
on August 1 o. at the l-cslie Diehl 
Memorial Hand Shell in Island Park. 
Many of the playground activities were 
combined into this one big production 
in order to demonstrate to the public 
tin’ variety anil type of rerrcalion.il 
opportunities which had been offered 
during the summer. 

\! the beginning of the playground 
season. <pirs| jniillilires yyere distributed 


Mil. Wyi.NMl '-uperinlerulrrit o f Ker¬ 
n-niton, DaMort. Ohio, n ill he happy 
lo reply In requests /or information. 

It Ifi 


to our forty playgrounds and the di¬ 
rectors held try-ouls for the hesl talent. 
.After a two-yveek city-wide search, the 
leading characters and special groups 
yvere chosen for the production. 

A nine-week period for classes yvas 
scheduled by the three specialists 
in dramatics, dance and crafts. De¬ 
spite vacations, day eainps and sum¬ 
mer schools, attendance was remark 
ably good. Because the children were 
enthusiastic and the playground di¬ 
rectors cooperative, a great deal was 
accomplished in a relatively short 
period of time. The directors of the 
various playgrounds assisted the spe¬ 
cialists xv i t It costumes, and taking 
charge of their groups backstage at 
the dress rehearsal and the final per- 
formani e. 

The theme was built around the 
story of a little girl who yvandcred into 
fairyland. There she yvas granted three 
wishes by the fairy queen. The wishes 
yyere those “dearest lo her heart : to 
listen lo stories, to have lots of candy 
and to play. 

Music and Dances 

Th| Dayton Junior Philharmonic 
t Irche-lra. under the direction of Mar¬ 
jorie Kline, accompanied the dances 
and mam of the pantomimes with n 
yerr beautiful musical score. The use 
of good music was a definite asset to 


the entire performance. Among the 
yyorks presented were: “The Four 
Swans” from the Swan Lake Ballet 
and “Serenade for Strings.” both by 
Tsehaikovskv; “Children’s March” by 
Prokofieff: “Gavotte" from the opera 
Hi ft no n by Aniboisc Thomas; “Morn¬ 
ing Song” from Peer Gynt Suite by- 
Grieg. and many others. \ ariety in 
types of music and in the manner of 
presentation helped girc color to the 
performance. The drama and suspense, 
in return, helped effectively to popu¬ 
larize good music. For the children it 
developed rhythm, created the mood 
for better interpretation, encouraged 
belter concentration, taught teamwork, 
developed grace, and helped stimulate 
their appreciation of good music. 

fn creating the dances, it was nec¬ 
essary to keep in mind the fact that 
most of the children yvere untrained. 
Because of this, and because it yvas a 
creative type of production tvilh 
fairies, butterflies, sunlx-ams. and so 
on. creative interpretive dances were 
used. However, a few children bad 
bad previous training in ballet. For 
example, the fairy queen's dance, 
which yvas the only solo, was a beau¬ 
tiful toe dance, and yvas performed by 
one of these children. All other dances 
were done in groups. 

On those playgrounds where no 

Be< reation 



Daniel E. Wagner 


"The Dearest Wish” 


piano or phonograph was available, 
the danees had to he rehearsed to 
counts and handclaps. On others, we 
were fortunate to be loeated near 
a school or community eenter where 
facilities for accompaniment eould be 
found. All dances were choreographed 
aeeording to the age and ability of 
the children and to the types of char¬ 
acters they were portraying. For ex¬ 
ample, the elves’ and gnomes’ danee 
was sprightly with many jumps and 
hops, while the sunbeams’ dance was 
quiet and smooth, with a stealthy feel¬ 
ing like the morning light as it ereeps 
over the land. 

The dance groups, in order of their 
appearance, were as follows: butter' 
flies and young fairies, five- and six- 
year-olds; older fairies, six- to ten- 
year-olds; elves and gnomes, fairy 
queen’s eourt { pages, trumpeters, jest¬ 
ers, and ladies-in-w ai t ing ) , King 
Sweetmeat and eandv subjects, older 
square danee group, twelve- to four¬ 
teen-year-olds; younger square dance 
group, five-year-olds; folk dance and 
sunbeams. 

Dramatics 

In presenting the dramatic side of 
the pageant, the action was kept as 
natural and creative as possible. The 
formal type of drama, with memorized 
speeches, was, of course, neeessary to 
tie the whole program together and 
present the plot. The lines were taken 
from the original pageant, by Pauline 
Oak. which may he found in Silver 
Belts and Cockle Shells published by 
the National Recreation Association. 


Creative dramatics and pantomime 
were used primarily in tile storytelling 
episode. Mother Goose rhymes and 
stories were narrated by the story lady, 
while the children created the appro¬ 
priate pantomime. The action and 
characterizations were created entirely 
by the children through their own 
ideas, feelings and imaginations, with 
the exception of a few stage directions 
to give the best effect. It was a delight¬ 
ful experience to see the freedom and 
enjoyment displayed in rehearsals and 
in the performance, as a result of 
using informal drama created by the 
players themselves. Instead of the 
frightened five-year-old trying to re¬ 
call the action she had been drilled to 
remember, it was Little Miss Muffet, 
herself, remembering all the panto¬ 
mime which was her creation from the 
very beginning. 

Throughout the summer, the plaf- 
ground leaders were instructed and en¬ 
couraged to use this enviable oppor¬ 
tunity to share the world’s greatest 
treasure of stories with the children. 
In the final project, the importance of 
storytelling—the oldest of all arts— 
was again pointed np as a miisl in the 
recreation program. The main theme 
of the whole pageant was summed up 
in the story lady’s final speech. ‘‘It is 
over—-all huf the stories, which shall 
go on as long as there are children in 
the world. ‘ The story book episode 
was indeed the highlight of the pageant 
and the little girl's dearest wish eome 
true. 

Adaptations of games enjoy ed on the 
playgrounds were used to illustrate 


the little girl’s third wish, which was 
to play. Creative dramatics were again 
used in the singing game, "Fair Rosa." 
Other singing games used were “Looby 
Loo"’ and “Swinging in the Lane.” 
A speaking jester introduced each new 
game group, with a short poem clev¬ 
erly accompanied by pantomime. 

Fuppetrv is increasing more and 
more in popularity, as a recreation 
activ ity, and therefore should not lie 
overlooked on the playgrounds. How¬ 
ever, since puppetry is best given for 
a small audience, it was not presented 
in the pageant, but was used in con¬ 
nection with the publicity. As an ex¬ 
ample of one (d the stories to be re¬ 
vealed in the pageant, “Hansel and 
Gretel.” a marionette play, was done 
on television by a group of children. 

Two weeks before the pageant an ex¬ 
tensive program of publicity began. 
Three hundred and fifty posters yvere 
distributed about the eity. Some of 
these yvere made by the children on the 
playgrounds, for a city-wide poster 
contest. The rest were contributed by 
a printing press in exchange for a 
small advertisement of their service 
in the corner of the poster. Other 
private concerns contributed gener¬ 
ously. Four television shoyvs yvere giy - 
en, to intervieyy the specialists and 
leading players and to present the 
marionette play and special groups 
rvlio would appear in the pageant. Day 
ton’s two nervspapers carried a fea¬ 
ture story and announcements. All four 
radio stations made spot announce¬ 
ments, and one did a fifteen-minute 
broadcast. Dayton’s leading depart 
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...the universal comment of the 
Recreation Direetors at the Nat'l 
Recreation Association Conven¬ 
tion in Boston...when they saw 
and heard ... 

I I II.. 
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Model 

RP-43VC 

$269.95 
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Rek-O-Kut's Ali-5peod, Portable, 


Indoor-Outdoor Phonograph 


because 

• TtK* RHVTHWASTER. In addition to ptsylr* sll 
your 33V5, 45 and 78 R P.M records Jt their 
normel speed. Is the amy pnonotrapn avail- 
.Bie tnet enow, you to play AN» record ft 
AM» speed which best meets the exact re¬ 
quirements ot teechee and pupil! 

• By pluggini a microphone Into Input pro¬ 
vided. the recreation director can super¬ 
impose his voice over the selection being 
pteyel and accent the record with personal 
comments and instructions. 

• INDOORS: Powerful amplifier and speaker 
accommodates 1000 people In auditorium, 
gymnasium, ballroom, etc. 

• OUTDOORS: 5imp!y plug your trumpet speak¬ 
ers directly Into th< RHfTHVgSTtR lor use 
on athletic fields, etc. 

3 EDUCATIONAL TOOLS IN ONE: 

1 — A tall rang* M«ff ^tonojroph 

3 —A p, A. tytfm (wh*n mUraphona It 
plugged In J 

3 —A hi-fi rodio (wh*n u »*d wllh 

yovr AM or tM I an*r) 


ITCOSTMlSSTOBUYRlK-OKUt! 

QMAUTY Is the wntd tor RTK-O KUT ... Yn-Jr 
REK-OKUT RHT THMasTER will serve you lai'h 
tally, w thout maintenance or breakdown, day 
In and day-out. It will pax you well lo >vest 
in the Incomparably versatile Rhylhm.ster... 
it costs less end otters more In the long run 

Write ler new 1157 cataiog ot RlK-O-KUT 
instruments ler the educatienal field, 


REK-O-KUT CO. 

It-IO Ovei-.I lied le.g lilmd (rty. N T 

imp f«Ma ma • e» n •• Mi • • • 




ment store featured a huge story book 
and story hook Characters in a scry 
effective window display. 

Scenery and Costumes 
The lmndshell was a natural netting 
for the scenery—a castle upstage cen¬ 
ter witli a high hedge* at the sides. 

In front of the hedge, clumps of 
sunllowers and hollyhocks, (lowering 
vines, tulips and jonquils, logs and 
groups of toadstools were arranged to 
give the efTeet of a fairy ring for onr 
fantasy. 

The color scheme was, of course, 
worked out first and carried out in 
I not h scenery and costumes. The lat¬ 
ter were made for the most part by 
the mothers, and in some cases by 
older sisters. Some of the scenery, 
such as the castle, the story hook, 
toadstools and the fairy wings, were 
made at playgrounds where a work¬ 
shop was available. Ail play grounds 
made paper (lowers. 

Realizing that there had been no 
provision made in the budget for an 
elaborate production, every effort was 
made to economize. Some of the fram¬ 
ing for tile castle and the garden gates 
was made from scrap lumber destined 
to become kindling. Some old cos¬ 
tumes left from ])ast pageants were re¬ 
modeled. bleached and dyed the de¬ 
sired colors, or used as foundations 
for crepe paper creations. The Itedge 
Was made of artificial grass, borrowed 
from the cemeteries and hung oyer a 
chicken wire fence. The entire hill 
for tile llame-proof crepe paper, paint, 
wallhoard. chicken wire and miscel¬ 
laneous items came to about seventy- 
live dollars. Additional personal serv¬ 
ice-. cost another sixty-five dollars, 
making a total of one hundred foity 
dollars in expenditures. 

flic final rehearsal was held at 
tin* lmndshell (lie day before tin |mt- 
formanee. Directors with their groups 
itvvcutv groups altogether I reported at 
the vve't stairs of the shell vvhere they 
were assign pi dressing room space. 
\pproximutelv I wo hundred children 
partii jjpalcd in the show It was im- 
pownihle to pine: them all in lilt- dress¬ 
ing rooms in tin- basement, so space 
was toped olf in the rear of the shell 
for half of them, (.hairs were placed 
in circles and each group was as¬ 


signed to a definite section, where cos¬ 
tumes and lunches were deposited. 
The groups, with their park directors, 
took seats in the audience and waited 
until called upon to perform. Imme- 
diatelv following the run-through, the 
entire cast ate a picnic lunch in the 
park. At seven, everyone returned to 
his assigned place ami the make-up 
crew which consisted of twenty park 
directors, went to work. After make-up 
was applied and the children were cos¬ 
tumed. the directors told stories and 
conducted quiet games. This kept the 
children entertained and together while 
they waited for the cue girl to take 
them backstage for their entrance. 
This procedure, used for dress rehears¬ 
al. was followed for the final produc¬ 
tion and resulted in a smooth and 
well-organized performance. 

Over four thousand people packed 
the grounds at Island Park to see tin- 
first l-itv pageant presented in ten 
years. A thrilling “Ohhhhhh” arose 
from the audience as the lights came 
up full upon the setting. The audience 
was an appreciative one, which en¬ 
couraged the players immcnselv The 
use of dancing and dramatics gave the 
players a sense of freedom which 
helped them to thoroughly enjoy the 
whole production. It also gave them 
a feeling of accomplishment and satis¬ 
faction lo have been part of a project 
from beginning to end. 

Campus Grass Gets Chance 

When it was necessary lo obtain the 
cooperation of the students to preserve 
the landscaping improvements oil the 
University of Cincinnati campus, the 
authorities held a slogan contest, giv¬ 
ing prizes to winners, to elicit from the 
students themselves the best keep oil 
tin grass" persuaders. 

\\ mners. which proved very effective 
when put to actual use. were : 

Detour, seeds at workl 

Stop! I am not lawn for this world. 

Don't he a selimo, let it grow. 

‘T.el's have the ‘new look, the lavvn- 
er the 1 w-tler. " 

Don’t tread on me or my name will 
l>c mud. 

Give tlie guy young blades a chance. 

Don't get nosey with that toesy. 

Spare tin- blades and keep the cam¬ 
pus sharp! 

tjin«trn*cil from l‘atk maintenance. 
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Golf Administration 


Golf Reservations 

In an administrative bulletin, the department of ree- 
reation and parks in Los Angeles has set up the following 
regulations covering the department’s golfing activities: 

1. On Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
reservations will be taken between the hours of 9:00 a.m. 
and 4:00 p.m. On Mondays, reservations will be taken be¬ 
tween the hours of 6:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m. When a legal 
holiday occurs on Monday, reservations will be taken on 
Tuesday from 6:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. When a legal holiday 
oceurs on Friday, the latest time a cancellation will be 
received is 4:00 p.m. on Thursday. 

2. All reservations for starting times for any day of 
the week on the Rancho 18-hole course and on the Griffith 
Park’s Wilson, Harding, and Roosevelt courses will he 
made by telephone only. 

3. Reservations will be taken only on the department 
switchboard, except on the day of play, when a telephoned 
reservation may be made direct to the golf course. 

4. Reservations may be made for only one week in ad¬ 
vance, that is on Monday, for days through the following 
Monday; on Tuesday, for days through the following 
Tuesday; and so on. The reservation office will be open 
only on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday of each week, except when a legal holiday occurs 
on one of these days, in which event reservations may be 
made for an extra day in advance. 

5. A reservation may be cancelled by calling the same 
number up to 4:00 p.m. of the last day, excluding Sat¬ 
urdays, Sundays and holidays, prior to the day of play. 
Reservations for Sunday may be cancelled by calling the 
golf course direct on Saturday. Reservations may be made 
for singles, twosomes, threesomes, or foursomes. It is 
not necessary to give the names of all members of the 
party at that time. The department reserves the right to 
complete all foursomes where a reservation is made for less 
than four players, either by reservation or from the daily 
call sheet. Only one starting time may be secured for 
any weekend. 

6. 'File registered player who made the advance reserva¬ 
tion will pick up the tickets oil the day of play, at least 
fifteen minutes prior to the starting time, by identifying 
himself and by payment of the greens fees and regis¬ 
tration fees for the entire party, giving their names. In 
the event that the person who made the reservation is 
incapacitated or delayed, he may call the golf course at 
least fifteen minutes before his starting time and authorise 


any other member of his party to pick up the tickets 
by paying the reservation fee for the entire party and 
giving the original reservee’s registration number. 
Registration of Golfers 

1. All golfers desiring to make advance reservations 
for starting times must be registered with the department 
of recreation and parks. 

2. A numbered registration card will be issued free 
upon application. 

3. Applications are available at all golf courses, or 
may be secured in person, or by writing to the Los An¬ 
geles Department of Recreation and Parks, Room 305, 
City Hall. 

4. It is not necessary for other members of a party' to 
be registered players, but reservations may be made only 
by a registered player. 

5. The player who makes an advance reservation for a 
starting time must appear in person at least fifteen min¬ 
utes prior to the reserved time on the day of play to piek 
ii]i the tickets and identify himself, show his registration 
card, and give the names of all members of his party. 

6. A registered player who fails to take up his tickets 
after having made a reservation will forfeit the privilege 
of making further reservations until he has paid the entire 
reservation fees for his party, if he has not given proper 
notice of cancellation. 

7. This payment may be made at any of the municipal 
golf courses or to the office of the department of recreation 
and parks, Room 305, City Hall. 

8. Monthly ticket holders mav make advance reserva¬ 
tions on weekdays only, but must pay the regular reser¬ 
vation fees. 

9. Registration cards are not transferable. The person 
hav ing a number should treat it confidentially. When 
reservations are taken on the phone, the registered player 
must give the number of his card. 

10. In the event that bad weather causes the closing 
of any course, making the use of said course hazardous 
and detrimental to the course, all reservations will be 
automatically cancelled and no penalty shall attach to 
anyone having made a reservation. 

11. It will be the golfer’s responsibility in case of 
bad weather to call the course in order to determine if 
the course has been officially closed. 

12. Rain checks or refund will not be granted to any 
player if his ticket has been punched or play has been 
started. 
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Base ball-Softball 
Skill Contests 


YSKMM.I. AM) SOFTI1M.1, an* *portft of 
moderate activity that arc perfectly 
adapted to the physical education or 
athletic program during tin* spring 
months. 

To motivate learning and provide op¬ 
portunities for practicing and develop¬ 
ing the hash techniques. the instructor, 
leader or coach may resort to any 
number of excellent shill contests re¬ 
volving around throwing, catching, 
fielding, hatting and base running. 

I'he instructor may organize these 
contests in the form of a held day. or 
lie mav use them in his dasswork to 
measure individual ability. In both 
cases, they will promote interest in 
the sport and furnish an incentive for 
improvement. 

t he coach may employ them as prac¬ 
tice media, since competition in game 
skills is much more exciting than 
“just practicing.’’ 

The contests may he conducted be¬ 
tween individuals or between teams. 
When conducted on a team basis, they 
may he scored by totaling the distances 
of throws or hits, or by totaling the 
number of points, with the team scor 
ing the greatest total being declared 
the w inner. 

■standards may he worked out to in¬ 
crease the interest and incentive, and 
the results can easily he measured by 
the participants themselves. 

A good program of skill contests 
may l>e worked out as follows: 

Pitch for Accuracy. Draw on a 
wall a rectangular target eighteen 
inches w ide and thirty-six inches high, 
so that the bottom edge is twenty 
inches above the ground. Tile target 
represents the striki area over home 
plate 

Allow each player ten pitches from 
the regular pitching distance. One 
fool must he on or in contact with die 
pitching line when tin* ball re¬ 
leased. Halls striking in or on the 
outer edge of the target score one 
point. I In* player's score is the sum 
of the points made on tin ten pitches. 

Mirim for Accuracy. Draw on a 
wall a target consisting of three con¬ 
centric iirc|i» eighteen thirtv-six and 
fifty four im lies in diameter, so that 
the hottum line of the outside circle is 
six inches above the ground Draw n 
throwing line on the ground, at a 


distance from the target commensurate 
with the age ami skill of the players. 

Allow each player ten throws from 
the throwing line. One foot must he 
behind or in contact with the line 
when the hall is released. The circles 
score three, two and one points from 
the center out. Throws hitting a divid¬ 
ing line are given the higher value 
of the two. The player’s score is the 
sum of the points made on the ten 
throws. 

I nriation: 

1. Using the target as a pivot, draw 
a semicircle on the ground. Mark five 
points on this semicircle, equidistant 
from each other. Allow each player to 
attempt two throws from each of these 
points. Score the same as in the 
original test. 

2. Draw throwing lines on the 
ground thirty, forty, fifty, sixty and 
seventy feet from the target. Allow each 
player two throws from back of each 
line. I hi* player's score is the sum of 
the points made on the ten throws. 

d. Draw on a wall a target seventy- 
two inches wide and forty-eight inches 
high, so that the bottom edge is 
twenty four inches above the ground. 
Divide the target into six .equal parts, 
as shown in Diagram 1. Draw a 
throwing line on the ground, tlu* dis¬ 
tance from tin target varying accord¬ 
ing to the age and skill of the players. 
Allow each player ten throws from 
the throwing line with five throws 
being of tin player’s choosing, and 
five being prescrilied by the teacher. 

Tluows have the following values: 
la i A ball bitting sections \, B or 
i scores three points; (hi n hall hit- 


by Sterling Geesman 


ting sections I), E or F scores four 
points; (c) a hall hitting the section 
called by the teacher scores a bonus 
of two extra points. The player’s 
score is the sum of the points made 
on the ten throws. 


A 

E 

5 

C 

D 

E 

- 

F 


Distance Throw for Accuracy*. The 
players stand behind a restraining 
line in center field and attempt to 
throw the hall so that it will strike the 
ground as near home plate ns possible. 

Draw a line from home plate, bi¬ 
secting the base line between first and 
second, and another which bisects the 
base line between second ami third. 
I sing home plate as a pivot, draw an 
are ten feet from home plate, inter- 
sect ing the first and third base lines; 
draw another are, twenty feet from 
home plate, (rive a point value to 
these sections, ns indicated in Diagram 
2 . 

Allow each player five throws. The 
player « score is the sum of the points 
made on the five throws. 

Ihe diagram shows the Scoring 
values for throws from center field. If 
the throws are from left or light field, 
the lanes to that field would yield the 
five and three point values and the 
adjacent lanes would yield the lower 
scores. 

Variation; Using home [dale as a 
pivot, draw five concentrie eireles of 
three, six. nine, twelve and fifteen 
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feet in diameter. The circles score 
five, four, three, two and one points 
fro.ni the center out. Allow each player 
five throws. The player’s score is 
the sum of the points made on the 
five throws. 

Throw for Distance. The player 
stands behind a restraining line and 
throws the. ball as far as he can. The 
distance is measured from the restrain¬ 
ing line to the spot where the hall 
first hits the ground. Stepping on or 
over the restraining line counts as a 
foul. Each player is allowed three 
trials and is credited with his best 
distance. 

Variation: Mark the field with elev¬ 
en lines creating ten zones, each five 



yards wide. In this skill test the 
player stands behind a restraining line 
fifty vards from the first line and 
throws five halls as far as he can. 

Points are scored according to the 
zone in which the ball falls: one point 
for zone one, two points for zone two, 
three points for zone three, and so on. 
The player’s score is the sum of the 
points made on the five throws. 

Catcher’s Throw to Second Base 
for Accuracy. A barrel, open at one 
end, or a bushel basket, is placed on 
its side on second base, with the open 
end toward home plate. Blocks of 
wood should he placed under the bar¬ 
rel or basket to prevent it from rolling 
and to elevate the open end three or 
four inches. 

Allow each player five throws from 
home plate. One foot must he on the 
plate at the moment the ball is re¬ 
leased. Each ball that goes into the 
barrel or basket on the fly scores three 
points; on the first bounce, two points;., 
and on the second bounce, one point. 
The player's score is the sum of the 
points made on the five throws. 


Bat for Distance. Mark the dia¬ 
mond with lines into three zones. Ex¬ 
tend the first line from the midway 
point between home plate and first base 
to the pitcher's plate, and from there, 
to the midway point between home 
plate and third base; the second line 
connects first, second and third base. 

( See Diagram 3.) 

Allow each player ten trials to hit 
a pitched ball. Only pitches that would 
be counted as strikes should be in- 
eludel in the ten trials. Batted balls 
that first hit the ground in zone 
one score one point; in zone two, two 
points; and in zone three, three points. 
Missed strikes and foul balls seore 
no points. The player’s seore is the 
sum of the points made on the ten 
trials. 

Throw and Catch. A player stand¬ 
ing at home plate catches the ball 
thrown to him by the piteher, then 
throws the ball to first baseman, re¬ 
ceives it back from him, and in order 
throws to and receives a throw from 
the second baseman and the third 
baseman. The player is thus required 
to catch four throws and make three 
throws for a total of seven chances. 

A throw is considered good if the 
player catching it can place both hands 
on the hall by stretching, still keeping 
one foot on the base. If the throw 
to the player at home is bad. the 
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throw is repeated. The player’s score 
is seven minus the number of errors. 

Fungo Hit for Distance. The play 
er stands behind a restraining line, 
tosses the ball into the air, and bats 
it as far as possible. The distance is 
measured as in the throw for Dis¬ 
tance. 

Fungo Hit for Accuracy.! lie play¬ 
er stands behind a restraining line in 
center field, tosses the ball into the 


air, and bats it so that it will strike 
the ground as near home plate as pos¬ 
sible. 

Using home plate as a pivot, draw- 
five concentric circles of live, ten, fif¬ 
teen. twenty and twenty-five yards 
in diameter. The circles score five, 
four, three, two and one points from 
the center out. Allow each player fhe 
hits. The player's seore is the sum of 
the points made on the five hits. 

Catching Fly Balls. Draw a throw¬ 
ing line on the ground twenty feet 
from a brick wall or other smooth 
surface. Place a mark on the yvall at 
a height of fifteen feet. Place the 
play er behind the throw ing line, and 
at the starting signal, alloyv him to 
throw the hall against the wall and 
catch the rebound as rapidly as he can 
for a period of thirty seconds. 

The player’s score is the number of 
times the hall is successfully caught 
on the rebound from above the fifteen- 
foot mark. 

Fielding Ground Balls. Drayv t w o 
parallel lines, one six feet and the 
other twenty feet from a brick wall or 
other smooth surface from yvhieh the 
ball will rebound. Place the player 
betyveen these two lines and alloyv him 
to throw' the ball as rapidly as he 
can against the ivall for a period of 
thirty seconds, so that the ball will re¬ 
bound as a ground ball. Each hall 
that is successfully fielded scores one 
point. 

Base Running for Speed. The run¬ 
ner takes a crouching position yv itli one 
foot against home plate. At the start¬ 
ing signal, he runs the circuit of the 
bases, tombing each base in order. 
The stopwatch is started on the start¬ 
ing signal and stopped wheti the run¬ 
ner touches home plate. 

Variation: The runner stands in the 
batter’s box and hits a pitched ball 
then makes a circuit of the liases, 
touching each. He is required to hit 
only pitched balls that would he 
counted as strikes and run on any 
ball hit, fair or foul. The stopwatch 
is started with the crack of the bat 
and stopped when the runner touches 
home. 


Ri-printed from Scholastic Coach. 
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Tennis 

The free Inmis elinic for hoys and 
girls under sixteen, held last summer 
at the Boulevard Gardens 1 minis 
Courts, Woodside. Long Island, drew 
participants from all areas of New 
York City. I'ree weekly lessons will he 
given again this year, and youngsters 
who fail to register at the first ses¬ 
sion will he welcome to attend the re¬ 
maining lessons. 

IUsKHAI.1. 

The hoys sixteen, seventeen and 
eighteen years old are often referred 
to a-- the “forgotten «g< in hasehall, 
ns tint) are too old for the local leagues 
and too young for the semi-pros In 
Oakland, California, they have been 
doing something about it. organizing 
a Sunday morning hard hall league 
for this group. 

Swim .mini; 

Twenty-nine American lied ('.loss 
national aipiatu schools have hcen 
scheduled for this summer to provide 
leadership and inslnictor-training in 
swimming, lifesaving.. first aid and 
small craft. Applicants arc eligible for 
enrollment if they arc eighteen years 
of age or older, in sound physical con 
dilion, plan to use their training to 
teach others, ami should he reason¬ 
ably strong swimmers. Small craft stu¬ 
dents must hold a current Bed Cross 
certificate as a Inter safety instructor, 
senior lifcsavcr or swimmer, or the 
equivalent, \dditioual information and 
applications may lie obtained from 
local Bed • ross chapters or area of 
flees, ( lasses liegin in June. 


Continuation of "Hero and I litre’ section of former i\RA 

Playground and Reereation Hulk tin Service. 


Drama 

The Town Bark [’layers of Char¬ 
lotte. North Carolina, have been pro¬ 
vided with a new workshop by the 
[•ark and recreation commission. In 
this setting, gay with new paint and 
bright curtains and a fine new re¬ 
hearsal room, several excellent [days 
have been produced this year. The 
majority of players have been from 
six to seventeen years (dd, with a 
mama. papa, uncle or aunt stepping 
into the mature adult roles. There is 
no fee of any sort for the budding 
actor or crew member. The shop and 
plays are open to all who wish to par¬ 
ticipate. 

Itirvrnv 

We are slipping in this suggestion, 
from now on, as often as we find a 
little .-pace--to ask all recreation lead¬ 
ers throughout the country to please. 
put the name of the city and the stale 
on all reports, bulletins, programs or 
other printed material concerning com¬ 
munity recreation activities, hveryone 
in Columbus or Watertown or Bine 
Junction may know where they are, 
hnt it is sometimes hard for an editor 
to guess within a thousand miles, 
some city names occurring in many 
stales. 

SymsATicii. 

In June Miss Butli Melntire, ex¬ 
tension specialist in recreation, on sab¬ 
batical leave from tin I Diversity of 
Massachusetts, will travel abroad to 
study facilities and organized recrea¬ 
tion programs of home and community 
groups in the Scandinavian and low 
countries of Norway, Sweden, I'inland, 
Denmark, Holland and Belgium. Ibis 
study will he arranged in coopera¬ 
tion with the Swedish Institute and 
the American Swedish News Lxeharige 
and the Danish and Norwegian Infor¬ 
mation "service. 

!.v*imyvi:K 

In Last Baton Bouge l’arish, Bound- 
ana. ill softball players are organiz¬ 
ing into a city association to provide 


softball insurant® for all players. This 
will cover everyone, not just those for 
whom sponsors might carry insurance. 

FORESTRY 

This past winter a junior forestry 
program was carried on in twelve pub¬ 
lic schools in Omaha, Nebraska. Ten 
forty-minute discussions were conduct¬ 
ed every two weeks in each of the 
schools by a circulating teacher of the 
subject. 

BnoToctuPin 

Cincinnati, Ohio is fortunate in ha\ 
ing the local services of a natural¬ 
ist, Mr. Herbert lleger. who has also 
had many years of experience as ehief 
photographer for the National Park 
Service. Camera fans in the Hamilton 
County Bark District, with Mr. lleger 
leading the field trips, enjoy the ad¬ 
vantage of his knowledge of both wild¬ 
life and photography. Trip# were made 
every Saturday right through this past 
winter. 

Memorial 

A memorial gate and ornamental 
fence for the new children's play¬ 
ground in New \ork City’s Central 



Bark is being dedicated m honor of 
William Church Osborn. 1-awyer and 
corporation director, the late Mr. Os¬ 
born was president of the Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum of Art for many years, 
and was a benefactor of the New ^oik 
Society for the Belief of the Hupturcd 
and Crippled and the Children’s Aid 
Society. It is pailicnlarly fitting that 
this memorial should he an archway to 
a playground, as Mr. Osborn believed 
that the most important thing .11 the 
world is helping children. 
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Vacation Valley golf, near Stroudsburg, Pa. 


The department of recreation in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
submitted a questionnaire to authorities operating public 
golf courses in L951, requesting information as to re¬ 
ceipts, operating costs, fees and other items relating to the 
operation of the courses. The purpose of the study was to 
determine whether or not the fees charged in Bridgeport 
should he changed in view of rising operation and main¬ 
tenance costs. Replies to the questionnaire were submitted 
by 56 authorities. On the basis of the information sub¬ 


mitted Bridgeport increased its golf course rates for the 
1952 season to the following: 

Season Tickets—Area residents only.$20.00 

Season Tickets--Women, weekdays only . 10.00 

18 Holes . 1.00 

9 Holes—weekdays only ... .50 

Lockers (season) . 6.00 


The golf course data were summarized as follows: 

1. Of the 56 cities reporting, 33 operated their golf 
courses on a self-supporting basis; 23 did not. In some 
cases the profits from concessions and refectories are in- 


A Study 

III Public (toll Course 
Operation 

eluded in the course income; in others it is not. 

2. The cost of operation per player varies from $.31 to 
$1.81, the average being around 65 cents. Many factors 
must be considered, mainly the type of maintenance and 
condition of the course. A properly maintained course will 
attract all golf enthusiasts. 

3. Season ticket policy and charges vary quite a hit, 
with several attractive reductions for women and juniors. 
The cost of daily tickets for 9 or 18 holes also varies. The 
average greens fee for 18 holes is $1.00 and for 9 holes, 
$.60. Many courses have discontinued a 9 hole ticket, but 
others have substituted a twilight reduced rate after 5:00 
p.m. Ahout half the courses increase the daily ticket rate 
on Saturday, Sunday and holidays. 

4. Where concessions or refectories are in operation, 31 
are let out on contract: 16 are operated by the city itself, 
eight are run by the pro, usually as a part of his com¬ 
pensation: one by a caretaker and one by a steward. 
Seventeen serve conqdete meals; twenty serve beer, and 
only three serve liquor. The income to the city from this 
source varies greatly. 

6. Most of the cities listed are in the northern half of 
the United States, but even in this territory. weather condi¬ 
tions vary quite a bit. Of the 56 cities. 21 keep their 
courses open during the winter, although a few make no 
charge during this period. 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

Rec. Commission 

2 18 

No 

50,723 

43,371 

.537 

17.00 

,40 

1 

.65 

94,382 

City 

No 

Beer 

2000 

5.00 

Yes 

65 


HARTFORD, CONN. 

Pork Department 

19 

2 18 

No 

49.006 

44,653 

.316 

,35.00 

25.-R 

.25 
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BALTIMORE. MI). 
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Department Parks and Rec. 
CINCINNATTI. OHIO 
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CLEVELAND. OHIO 
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CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 
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JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
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PEORIA. ILLINOIS 
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ROCKFORD. ILLINOIS 
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ANN ARBOR. MICH. 
I*ark Department 

DETROIT. MICHIGAN 
Dept, parks and Rec. 

FLINT. MICHIGAN 
Park Roard 

JACKSON. MICHIGAN 
Park Board 

LANSING. MICHIGAN 
Park Board 

WICHITA. KANSAS 
Park Commission 


ST JOSEPH. MISSOURI 
Park Department 
ST LOUIS. MISSOURI 
Drviaion of Parka and Rec. 
SPRINGFIELD. MISSOURI 
Park Board 

APPLETON. WISCONSIN 
Park Board 

JANESVILLE. WISCONSIN 
Park Cnoim 
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Park Comm 

RACINE. WISCONSIN 
Park Comm 

SUPERIOR. WISCONSIN 
Park Department 
DULUTH. MINN 
Park Department 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 
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ROCHESTER. MINN. 

Park Cnmm 
ST PAUL. MINN 

IbR Parka and Plygda 
GRAND FORKS. N f> 

Park Board 

DAVENPORT. IOWA 
Park Comm 

LtNl ol.N. NEBRASKA 
Re* Department 
<»MA||A. NEBRASKA 
Park and Rer t nmm 
COLORADO SpGS.CMIo 
pep* Parka and Rer 
DENVER. ( OLiiRADd 
Park Department 
POR TLA KB, OR Ft,r IN 
litre*** nt Parka 
EVfyrrT. WASH 
Park Hoard 
SpOK AN E. W ASH 
Park Depar*ment 
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Wrenhaven 

Bird nesting time is here, and the 
W. R. Vermillion Company, 2205 
Grand Avenue, Kansas City 8, Mis¬ 
souri, is offering a wren house which 
can be assembled easily by anyone. 
Designed on dimensions recommended 
by the United States Department of 



Interior, it consists of seven pieces of 
Masonite tempered Duolux, cut to in¬ 
terlock without the use of glue, nails 
or screws. Each house is packaged Hat 
in an envelope on which are printed 
pictorial directions for assembling. 
Retail price, $1.50. 

Projection Chart 

Want to quit “guessing 7 ’ where to 
set your movie or slide projector to 
gel the right size and focus on your 
screen? This chart, in simple, eas\- 
to-read tables and diagrams, supplies 
information on correct screen sizes 
and models, lens focal lengths and 
projection distances for all types of 
projectors. If you know the projector 
and projection distances, the chart 
tells the proper screen size. If the 
screen size is established, the chart 
shows the proper projection distance. 
Diagrams on seating arrangements and 
audienee size are also included. For a 


free chart, write to Radiant Manufac¬ 
turing Corporation, 1221 South Tal- 
rnan Avenue, Chieago, Illinois. 

Phonograph-P.A. System 
A phonograph combined with a pub¬ 
lic. address system, and radio receiver, 
can be jour best buy if you need an 
instrument to use on the playground 
this summer, and then want to take it 
indoors in the fall to use for dances 
and other community center activities. 
The Rek-O-Kiil Company, 38-08. \ 
Queens Boulevard. Long Island City 1. 
New York, makes a variety of models 
and combination models for profes¬ 
sional and educational use. In several 
of their phonographs, a combination 
public address system makes it possible 
for the recreation leader to make an¬ 
nouncements or give instructions at 
the same time a record is playing, the 
machine amplifying both at the de¬ 
sired volume. For detailed catalog and 
prices, write to the manufacturer. 

Portable Proscenium 
A portable stage front, l’la-ade, 
large enough for children to use, is not 
merely a miniature theatre for pup¬ 
pets. When set up, it requires a space 
ten feet wide, six feet high and at 
least four or five feet deep. It has 
draw curtains, and lends itself to 
modest dramatic productions, as a 
frame for movies or to display’ exhibits. 
\ddress inquiries to Walter I.. Lukens. 
301 New Jersey Avenue, S. E., Wash¬ 
ington 3, D.C. 

Fluorescent Accessories 
Especially adaptable for use in ex¬ 
hibits, displays, lectures and charts, 
these new fluorescent accessories in¬ 
clude marking pens and stamp pads 
for use with invisible inks, yarn, rib¬ 
bon, crayons, invisible tracer pastes 
and powders, fabrics, papers, card¬ 
boards and assorted colored sands that 


are intensely brilliant under the Blak- 
Ray light. Also available are water 
color and bulletin paints the “\isi- 
ble daylight colors which grow more 
brilliant in (Jlak-Ha\ light, and the 
invisible” paints which appear white 
until under this special light. Another 
paint may be used on window glass, 
mirrors and other glossy surfaces and 
can be wiped off when desired. For 
complete catalog listings and price data 
write l ltra-Violet Products, Incor¬ 
porated, 145 Pasadena Avenue, South 
Pasadena, California. 

Childplay 

Childplay, 203 West 14th Street; 
New 't ork 11. New' \ork, is offering 
a price list for a complete line of 
games and creative crafts for nursery 
schools, community centers, camps and 
kindergartens. 

Leathereraft 

Leathercraft kits, in whieh preci¬ 
sion die cut leather for specified ar¬ 
ticles. all hardware and accessories 
needed for assembling are included, 
can be obtained from Wilder and Com¬ 
pany. Leathereraft Hobby Headquar¬ 
ters. 1038 North Crosby Street, Chi¬ 
cago It). Illinois. I his compans also 
handles all tools for leather work. 

Permamix 

A brand new floor patching material 
called Permamix, claimed to incorpo¬ 
rate many features not included in 
other similar products, is now on the 
market. Laboratory tested for three 
years, it can be used on any present 
type flooring, indoors or out. There 
is nothing to add. nothing to mix, 
and it will not freeze. It sets instantly, 
and traffic can be resumed immediate¬ 
ly. It comes in fifty-pound net weight 
drums. Address inquiries to Permamix 
Corporation, 228 North LaSalle Street. 
Chicago. 

Shuttlecock 

A very durable shuttlecock made of 
plastic, whieh stands up much better 
than the feather type, has been tested 
by some of the directors of the Los 
Angeles recreation and parks depart¬ 
ment and has been found to be highly 
satisfactory. Known as the Penn Carl¬ 
ton plastic badminton shuttlecock, it 
is made by Ponnsyhania Rubber Com¬ 
pany. Jeanette, Pennsylvania. 
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P E It S O \ X E L 


Whv Do Recreation (executives Fail? 


This question was asked Charles K. 
Brightbil| director of the professional 
recreation educational curriculum at 
Illinois University. Based on his ex¬ 
tensive recreation experience, includ¬ 
ing Sjerviee with the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association and with the Presi¬ 
dent’s Committee on Recreation, it is 
his opinion that recreation executives 
fail because they— 

1. Don't understand the fundamen¬ 
tal principles of community organiza¬ 
tion for recreation. 

2. Haven’t learned that what is done 
liy people is more important than what 
is done for them. 

3. Try to sell activities rather than 
the objectives at which those activities 
are aimed and the values which re¬ 
sult. 

1 f orget that recreation is a team 
job among the policy maker, the exec¬ 
utive, the leader and the public. 

5. Overlook the fact that even the 
smallest of details must he handled ac¬ 
curately, because the sum total of how 
well the details are taken care of adds 
up to superiority. 

(). Delegate responsibility to sub¬ 
ordinates hut do not delegate the. nec¬ 
essary authority to go with it 

7. Do not take enough time to eval¬ 
uate their programs, to refine them 
and better them. 

!!. Do not keep in mind that recrea¬ 
tion is not a philosophy of govern¬ 
ment, hut rather a way of life. 

9. Neglect to recognize the inter¬ 
relationship of recreation, housing, 
health, welfare, safety and education. 

10. Do not appreciate the impor¬ 
tance of functional design and the 
part recreation plays in total, com- 
prehensile community pi.inning. 

11. Seem to he allergic to the. ef¬ 
ficient administration of finances and 
the budgetary aspects of the job 

12. IAick understanding of the logis 
Intile processes in a democracy and 
of proper, dependable strategy ill se¬ 
curing passage of needed legislation. 


13. Dismiss the importance of being 
the perpetual student, neglecting to 
read and keep abreast of fast-moving 
developments in the field. 

11. Are found wanting in the tech¬ 
niques of creating and sustaining the 
interest of the people—getting them 
to work for themselves. 

15. Bass over lightly the essential¬ 
ity of being good administrators and 
multiplying their efforts through mak¬ 
ing the best use of subordinates. 

16. Refuse to adjust themselves to 
existing traditions, customs and ways. 

17. Lack the qualities of good teach¬ 
ers and successful salesmen. 

18. Won’t look ahead and build for 
the future as well as meet the needs 
of the immediate present. 

19. Side-step the need for building 
a solid foundation of lay support and 
won’t linger long enough to educate 
their hoards and committees, give 
them problems which are within reach 
of solving and “take lime’’ to under¬ 
stand and appreciate the other fel¬ 
low's point of view. 

20. Think they can make a large 
part of community recreation self-sup¬ 
porting. 

21. Believe that success depends upon 
the quantity of areas und facilities 
they have at their disposal, and acquire 
mote in the way of physical plant 
than their community can ever hope 
to maintain. 

22. Criticize other professionals and 
civic leaders whose ambitions and 
abilities they fear will make them 
change from the status quo. 

23. 1’ut their sales story eggs in 
the basket of juvenile delinquency and 
then cannot make it stick. 

21. Don t know the community, in 
which they work, much less the think¬ 
ing and desires of the people they 
lervr. 

23. Aren’t acquainted with the con¬ 
tent of their own enabling legislation 
and similar laws related to their work. 


26. Get all mixed up in professional 
terminology, semantics and gnbhlcdy- 
gook so that the average man on the 
street doesn't know what they’re talk¬ 
ing about. 

27. Won't stand firm on basic prin¬ 
ciples when politics interfere with 
them. 

28. Lack imagination. 

Investigations by the National Rec¬ 
reation Association, through its field 
workers and personnel services, and 
reports from employing agencies over 
a period of many years confirm the 
truth of Mr. Brighthill’s observations. 
Usually it is a combination of several 
of the factors listed which causes a 
condition serious enough to bring 
about a dismissal. 

Tbe weaknesses in present day pro¬ 
fessional education, as pointed out 
recently by a group of prominent rec¬ 
reation executives, has considerable 
relationship to the above list of items. 
They include the following: 

(a) Bad selection of students; (b) 
students misjudge conditions as they 
actually exist, and are disappointed 
and confused; (c) ineffective field 
experience and supervision; (d) lack 
of training in business administra¬ 
tion, budgeting and finances; (e) lack 
of understanding in maintenance of 
recreation properties and facilities; 
(f) lack of ability in public relations, 
communications, public speaking and 
writing; (g) lack of understanding of 
recreation legislation, political struc¬ 
ture, community organization und 
structure of municipal government. 

The association has bean reasonably 
close to most executive placements 
throiigb the vears, und feels that tbe 
situation is improving in part, be¬ 
cause tbe professional education pro¬ 
grams for recreation leadership are. 
liecoming more adequate. College rec¬ 
reation educators and professional 
leaders in tbe field are cooperating 
increasingly in an effort to relate, 
more realistically, professional prep¬ 
aration to leadership needs. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 




Drama: Its Costume and Decor. James Laver. Studio 
Crowell. New York. $5.75. 

Homespun Crafts, E. Kenneth Haillie. The Bruce Publish 
iug Company, Milwaukee. $3.00. 

Play Ideas and Things-to-do, The Boy’s Handbook of, 
The Girl’s Handbook of, The Young Boat’s Busy book 
OF, Caroline Horowitz. Hart Publishing Company, New 
York. $1.50 each. 

Professional Perspective, Report of Triennial Confer¬ 
ence of the Association of Secretaries of YMCA’s. Asso¬ 
ciation Press, New York. $4.00. 

Radio License Examinations, How to Pass. Charles E. 
Drew. John Wiley and Sons, Incorporated, New York. 
Paper, $4.50. 

ScRATCHBOARD Drawing, C. W. Bacon. The Studio Publi 
cations, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. $5.00. 

Simple Bracelets, J. W. Bollinger. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee. $2.50. 

Secret of Barnf.gat Light, The, Frances McGuire. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Incorporated, New York. 
$2.50. 

Stars, Herbert S. Ziin and Robert II. Baker. Simon and 
Schuster, New York. $1.00. 

Whole World Singing, The, Edith Lovell Thomas. The 
Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. $2. r 5. 

World’s Great Heroines, A Treasury of, Joanna Strong 
and Tom B. Leonard. Hart Publishing Company, 114 
East 32nd Street, New York 16. $2.50. 


^ LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 
FOR CRAFTS CLASSES 


Complete Stock 


Prompt Shipment 


Leathercralt is our only business, and our stock is the 
largest and most complete in America. That is why you 
can always depend upon immediate and complete ship¬ 
ment of orders sent to us. Whether your requirements 
are for beginners’ kits needing no tools or experience, for 
very young boys and girls, or tooling leathers, supplies 
and tools lor older, more advanced students or hobbyists, 
be sure to check the LARSON LEATHERCRAFT CATA¬ 
LOG first. Write today for your FREE copy of our big il¬ 
lustrated Catalog and Guide to latest Leathercraft projects. 

J. C. LARSON COMPANY 

The Foremost Name in Leathercraft 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dep*. 1607, Chicago 24, 1IL 


J. C. LARSON CO., Dept. 1607 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, III. 

Please send me a FREE copy of your latest 
Illustrated Catalog and Guide to Leathercraft. 

NAME- 

ADDRESS_ 


Designed for the Playground — 

— Priced for the Playground 


Rolla-Hoop 
Educators 
recommended 
tool of play 
on 

Playgrounds 

Coast 

to 

Coast 


Rolla-Hoop! The body builder and exerciser. Sturdily 
constructed of %" round solid steel. Hoop 24" in 
diameter and it's Zincrome Plated. The handle is 
permanently attached which propels and guides 
hoop. 

Price per Doz. $9.60 (F.O.B. Steelton, Pa.) 

J. A. BRANDT & CO. 

P. O. Box 30, Steelton, Pa. 

Designed for the Playground — Priced for the Playground 


THIS BIG ILLUSTRATED 

LEATHERCRAFT 

CATALOG AND GUIDE 
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Covering the Leisure-time Field 


School Camping 

George \\ Donaldson. Associated 

Press. New York, 1952. $2.25. 

Mr. Donaldson is the director of 
outdoor education for the public 
schools of Tyler. Texas, and former 
director of the Kellogg Foundation 
camps. ITis analysis of the needs of 
children in the present-day world, and 
his plea for authentic outdoor, out-of- 
city experience* for children is one 
with which we would all concur. Some 
of us might feel that he occasionally 
assumes too much carry-over value in 
camp activities. Certain general as¬ 
sumptions. also, might he argued, such 
as the statement, “The view that there 
are certain areas of the growing up 
process to which camps can make 
definite contributions implies that the 
school is the licst overall organiza¬ 
tion to select the things to lie done 
in camp.” That statement might he 
advanced bv many other organizations 
equally as interested in the welfare 
of rhddren. and cqnalR willing to 
meet the tcry highest standards of 
lumping. 

We believe firmly that school camp¬ 
ing is an important part of education, 
hut we would not assign camping 
lock, «to<k and barrel to an\ one 
agene\ Like religion, it can live under 
ilium different roofs and main differ 
cot names and still function. 

the chapter on recreation is \er\ 
short and condensed. Ihe general 
pTiihisophr i* sound, hut we wish thi» 
chapter had hccii more detailed. 

We are not sure we wmild agree that 
< raft* should he limited to things 
to use, which can hr made with a jack 
knife axe or saw. using native mitleri 
als. Can't the\ sometimes he just for 


fun? Or just for beauty? 

file last half of the book, dealing 
i:i detail with Camp Tyler, will be 
valuable to any school system con¬ 
sult ring school camping. Its factual 
information is detailed, well organized 
and very eo.nplete .—Virginia Mus- 
schnan. Correspondence and Consul¬ 
tation .''ervice. National Iteereation 
Association. 

Selected Papers in Group Work 
and Community Organization 

Selected Paper hi Case Work 

National Conference of Social Work. 
Health Publications Institute. Incor¬ 
porated, Halcigh. North Carolina. 
§ 1.iir each, (paperI 
In addition to publishing the Pro¬ 
ceedings of their 1951 eonlerenee, the 
officers and staff of the National Con¬ 
ference of Social Work, have brought 
out the two above volumes of papers, 
which were carefully selected by a 
committee, for this purpose, on the 
basis of agencies especially looking 
for ' material for in-service training 
programs, staff discussion and student 
research. Recreation leaders will be 
partieularlv interested in the Selected 
Papers in Croup Work and Communi¬ 
ty (hgunization which covers, among 
others, sneh topics as “l tilizing New 
Knowledge About Individual Behavior 
in Work with Groups in the leisure 
Time Setting." In Alexander l<. Mar¬ 
lin. “Special Needs of Congested 
< onummities by ( liarles Odell, 'Ha- 
rial Tension in New Arens." In Dr. 
Warren Banner. “Two-Pronged Ap¬ 
proach to Community Planning." In 
fdward D. In rule. ''Hallying Coinmii- 
nitv f >rcrs in Planning for the Aging." 
In l.iuia Itiiig. 


Travel Games 

I’.diuuml Heaver. Order from author. 
Clifton. Texas. 25c. 

Traveling with the small fry this 
mnitier Ihe Heavers did and 
woiked out a little booklet of contests 
and games to keep the children hap¬ 
py. It’s attractive in its bright fellow 
pages, and is pocket-sized. It worked 
so well with their four children that 
they’ve printed it, so other parents 
can use it with restless voung travelers. 
Very clever, Mr Beaver! Can't we 
grown-ups use it, too? 

Dances, Games ami Songs 
Looking, for new, authentic folk 
songs, games and dances? The Coop¬ 
erative Hecreation Service, Delaware, 
Ohio, has just issued two new hook 
lets: 

1. Let’s Re Merry (Linksini linkin',), 
by Vytautas F. lleliajus, one of the 
great folk leaders and authorities. Mr. 
lleliajus is in a sanitarium at the 
present time, and the Cooperative Rec¬ 
reation Service has donated several 
thousand copies of his booklet of 
Lithuanian folk material to he sold, 
the money going to cover his hospital 
costs. 

2, Pique Run, games and songs of 
South American children, collected 
and translated by Mary L. Goodwin 
and Kdith 1 Powell. 

Order from jnihlishcr. 25r each. 

Prisoners are People 
Kenyon .1. Seudder. Doubleday and 
Company, Incorporated^ New York, 
1952. $3.00. 

The author of this account of the 
amazing California Institution for 
Hen at Chino, has been supenntend- 
ent of that nstitution for the past 
eleven \ears and is partly responsible 
for a revolutionary experiment in 
jirisou reform. Ih relates the trials 
rind errors from its l>cginnings and 
his difficulties in selecting the first 
members of his staff, gives fascinat¬ 
ing anecdotes and case histories. 

At Chin*), inmates may decorate 
their living quarters, picnic with their 
families on Sundays. These men run 
the twenty-six hundred acre ranch of 
the institution, organize and run the 
prison's entertainment program, share 
in its educational and vocational 
training. 
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Recreation Leadership Courses 

Sponsored jointly by the National Recreation Association 
and 

Local Recreation Agencies 


May and June, 1952 


Helen Dauncey 
Social Recreation 

Petaluma. California 

May 5-8 

Steven A. Mezzera, Director, Recreation, Parks and Music 


Palo Alto. California 

May 12-15 

Edward E. Bignell, Superintendent of Recreation, Community 
Center, 1305 Middlefield Road 


Whittier, California 

May 19-22 

R. Walter Cummack, Superintendent of Recreation 


Huntington Reach, California 
June 2-5 

William Proctor, Director of Recreation, 17th and Orange Streets 


Provo, Utah 

June If,-20 

Harold Glen Clark, Director Extension Division, Brigham Young 
University 


Flint, Michigan 

June 23-26 

Miss Lina W. Tyler, Director, Recreation and Park Board, 3300 
North Saginaw Street 

Anne Livingston 

Social Recreation 

Huntington, West Virginia 

May 5-8 

Marvin A. Lewis, Managing Director, Cabell County Recreation 
Board, Administration Office, Field House 


Atlanta, Georgia 

May 12-15 

Miss Virginia Carmichael, Director of Recreation, Department 
of Parks, City Hall 


Lancaster, South Carolina 

June 3-6 

Tom McConnell, The Buford Consolidated Schools. Route 5 


Reading, Pennsylvania 

June 10, 11 and 12 

Lloyd H. Miller, Director, Recreation Board of Berks County, 
Court House 


White Plains, New York 

June 25-26 

Miss Vivian O. Wills, Westchester County Recreation Commission, 
County Office Building 

Mildred Scanlon 
Social Recreation 

Hattiesburg, Mississippi 

May 5-8 

Dr. Pete Davis. Professor of Recrcatiun, Mississippi Southern Col¬ 
lege, Station A 


West Point, Georgia 

May 12-15 

Robert A. Turner, Coordinator, Department of Community Rec¬ 
reation, West Point Manufacturing Company 


Austin, Minnesota 

June 2 and 3 

Harry Strong, Director, Department of Recreation, Post Office 
Box 246 


Faribault, Minnesota 

June 4 

Milton Ilustad, Director, State School and Colony 


Faribault, Minnesota 

June 5 

Joe Grunz, Director, Recreation Department 


Mankato, Minnesota 

June 6 

Edward Johnson, Director of Recreation 


Toledo, Ohio 

June 9-12 

Arthur G. Morse, Supervisor of Recreation, 214 Safety Building 


Youngstown. Ohio 

June 13 

Oliver S. Ellis, Director-Treasurer, The Youngstown Playground 
Association, 318 Dollar Bank Building 


Sheboygan, Wisconsin 

June 16-19 

Howard R. Rich, Director of Public Recreation, 837 Jefferson 
Avenue 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

June 23-26 

Vincent Hebert, Superintendent, Parks and Recreation, 52 School 
Street 

Grace Walker 

Creative Recreation 

Lafayette, Indiana 

May 9-10 

Jackson M. Anderson, Assistant Professor of Recreation, l’urduc 
University 


Merom. Indiana 

May 12-17 

John L. Marks, Assistant in Rural Youth Work, Indiana Farm 
Bureau, Inc., 130 East Washington Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Frank Staples 

Arts and Cralts 

Columbus, Ohio 

May 19-22 

N. J. Barack, Superintendent, Department of Public Recreation, 
Room 124, City Hall 


Reading, Pennsylvania 

June 10 and 11 

Stewart L. Moyer, Superintendent of Recreation, City Hall 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 

June 12 and 13 

Alfred L. Geschel, Superintendent of Recreation, City Hall, Room 
305 


Wilmington, Delaware 

June 16, 17 and 18 

W. Frank Newlin, Recreation Director. Room 377, City Hall 


Durham, Nevy Hampshire 

June 23 and 24 

C. B. Wadlcigh, State 4-11 Club Leader, University of New Hamp- 
'shiro 


Glens Falls, New York 

June 26 

Daniel L. Reardon, Recreation Superintendent 


Attendance at training courses conducted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. 
For details as to location of the institute, contents of course, registration procedure, and the like, communicate with the sponsors 
of the course as listed above. 
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1952 EDITION 


It’s New! 


It's Fun! 


It’s Full of Good Ideas! 


Same size—12 weekly issues 

Same time—Beginning 

April 25, 1952 

Same Price.§1.50 




SUBSCRIBE NOW 


For Every Playground - For Every Playground Leader 


USEFUL? Ask the subscribers! 

Ask these communities hoiv many subscriptions they used ... 

Auburn* Me. 

Palo Alto, Cal. 

Greenwich, Conn. 

Rahway, N.J. . „.... 12 each 

Union, N.J. 

Auburn. N.Y. 

Linden. N.J. ....... 13 

Jackson. Mich. 11 

Davenport, Iowa and Salma Kansas .15 

Evanston, 111. .. .. IS 

Salisbury, N.C. and Jaekson, Miss. 20 

Charlotte, N.C. 30 


JOIN THE PARADE 
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GO BURKE! 

GET unmatched safety • unequaled durability 
unrivaled low cost maintenance 


The youngsters depend on 
you for the exercise and fun 
of their childhood. Meet this 
obligation with the finest and 
safest . . . Burke Built equip¬ 
ment. 

Before you buy let us furnish you 
with all the facts on Burke Equip¬ 
ment: complete specifications, 
special literature, free planning 
assistance, catalog. Let us show 
you WHY Burke gives you and 
youngsters more for the money. 
Write Dept. H. 


Rely on llurke’s reputation ... built on 
service and dependability: 25 years of 
constant improvement in building 
playground equipment; first to intro¬ 
duce new safety features (unmatched 
for safety); quality materials plus 
distinguished craftsmanship and de¬ 
sign tailored to meet all require¬ 
ments; trouble-free equipment for 
decades of most economical service; 
fine business relations and conscien¬ 
tious attention to detail to make 
America’s playgrounds more enjoy¬ 
able, more economical and safer! 


EXCLUSIVE 
FRAME FITTINGS 

make Burke Equipment the best 



Examine lha inter-locking construction 

Exclusive Burke designed fittings prevent 
sagging, twisting, and misalignment 
the positive method of accomplishing com 
plcte inflexibility. 



Note the superior strength 


Compare Burke fittings — hot dipped gal- 
vanized iron, massive, heavily rihbed great¬ 
er length and weight — with any other. 
Burke fittings are designed to carrv the 
load! 

LOOK TO THE FITTINGS - BUY BURKE 
SETTER BUILT one you GET THE BEST 


THE J. E. BURKE CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Factory Branch Sox 986, New Brunswick, N.J. 

25th year equipping ami servicing America’s playgrounds 

Approved by Park and Recreation Officials Everywhere 



KINDERGARTEN & NURSERY SCHOOL PLAY DEVICES 

complete ttne in tAc cuwitd 



for play capacity and SAFETY 



Reg. U. S. Pal. Off. 


Climbing structure 

• No other playground device provides so 
much play capacity per square foot of ground 
area and per dollar of cost as JUNGLEGYM! 
That plus JUNGLEGYM’S safety record 
of more than one hundred million child-play- 
hours without one single serious accident 
are two reasons why you should give 
the children of your playground the advantage 
of JUNGLEGYM. 



Write for Illustrated Bulletin on PORTER’S Streamlined Line that will Save You Money... Time 


You eon rely on PORTER for the basic units you need 
for your playground . . . 
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No. 136 Stratosphere See-Saw 
Sensationally new. Gives "ups-a-daisy" 
ride 33Vb% higher than conventional 
see-saw, but with greater safety. 



’I 




No. 3B Combination Set 
Compact, economical unit that's ideal 
far limited ground areas. Six varieties 
of funful, healthful activity. 


No. 105 Six-Swing Set 
Sturdy 12-ft. frame held rigidly togeth¬ 
er with exclusive Parter fittings make 
this a permanent, safe unit. 


No. 5B-F Playground Basketball Backstop 
All-steel fan-shaped bank rigidly mount¬ 
ed on steel mast and braced far per¬ 
manent service. 



No. 240 Merry-Ga-Raund 
Will safely accommodate 30 children at 
one time. Noiseless, no-wobble, no¬ 
sway operation. An en¬ 
gineering marvel. 


THE J. E. 


PORTER 



CORPORATION 


OTTAWA. ILLINOIS 


MANUIAUUHERS Of ilAYGSDUNO GYMNASIUM ANT SWIMMING 1001 EQUIPMENT 


Exclusive makers of the world-famous JUNGLEGYM* £truct N ur 

Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 3 1 









NOW IS THE TIME 


To start planning your summer 
vacation! 

• Tired of going to the same 
ploce? 

• Want to get MORE—for LESS? 

• Whether you plan to travel, or 
stay at home— 


CONSULT THE NEW 


New Mexico Slate Tourist Bureau 


PREPARED BY THE EDITORS OF 


magazine 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT- According to a 


new agreement, this special publication is 
being distributed by Rand McNally & Company, publishers, through their bookstore outlets. 
Format and content have undergone considerable change. Sixteen new pages of text, ac¬ 
cented with color, have been added, and the book will have a cover in color. Because of 
these improvements, it must now retail for $1.00. 

ADVANCE ORDERS far ?{■. 2. /4 which were postmarked 

before April 15, will be filled at the 50-cent price, as originally announced. The offer of 
a free copy with a new subscription, or renewal of a subscription to RECREATION magazine, 
terminates May first. 


Spring 1952 


JUST OUT! 


U. S. Fore*t Service* 


Delegates traveling to the National 
Recreation Congress in Seattle, per¬ 
haps planning their vacations along 
the way, will find this book particu¬ 
larly helpful in determining how to 
go, things to do and see. 

ORDER NOW 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fcurth Avenue, New York 10, NY. 





Editor in Chief, Joseph Prendergast 
Editor, Dorothy Donaldson 
Easiness Manager, Rose Jay Schwartz 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS 

Recreation Administration, George Butler 
Program Activities, Virginia Mussulman 

Vol. XLV1 Price 35 Cents No. 3 


On the Cover 

This canoeist finds placid water Cor his favorite rec¬ 
reation in idyllic setting in Missouri's central 0/.arks 
region. Pliolo by Massie, Missouri Resources Divi¬ 
sion. 

In September 

Look for new ideas and plenty of enthusiasm, to 
match the haek-lo-school and harvest-tang- vigor of 
fall. There will be some “How to” aiticles on Hallo¬ 
ween parties; pre-vues on the Congress, being held 
in Seattle, September 29 through October 3; admin 
istralion articles full of facts and concrete help; 
the salary study which is available after June 15, 
as a special preprint; personalities in recreation; 
an article on an extensive industrial recreation pro¬ 
gram; ideas for enlarging the scope of activities 
in your community center, variations on basketball 
and accounts of “shot in the arm” methods of in¬ 
creasing participation. 
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A Service Or^nnization Supported by Voluntary Contributions 


2.174 cities were registered with the Association for field service and 1.776 field visits were 

made by District Representatives during the year. 

10 appraisals of recreation administration, personnel and facilities of euinmmiitv recrea¬ 

tion agencies in 7 states were made. 

2S cities in 13 states received the personal assistance of the Association’s Planning 

Specialists on Recreation Areas and Facilities and Recreation Buddings. 

39 cities in 10 stales were v isited in connection with the development of adequate recrea¬ 

tion programs for minority groups. 

59 cities in 12 states and Canada were assisted through personal visits by the Katherine 

F. Barker Memorial Field Secretary for Women and Girls. 

65 cities in 20 states and Canada received special service with reference to their arts 

and crafts programs. 

14.532 employed and volunteer recreation leaders in 151 cities in 34 states were given 

special training in recreation skills, methods and programs. 

1.319 recreation positions were handled: 920 personal interview* were held: and 1,018 sets 

of personnel credentials were submitted at the request of employing recreation agen¬ 
cies and candidates in 41 states. 

2,500 recreation leaders from all 48 states and Canada attended one or more of the 11 dis¬ 

trict conferences held during 1951. 

1,250 recreation leaders from 41 states and 7 foreign countries attended the 33rd National 

Recreation Congress in Boston. Massachusetts. 

170 state agencies concerned with recreation in 36 states and 16 federal agencies were 

assisted with their recreation problem# and services. 

1.200 companies received periodical bulletins on industrial recreation problems and develop¬ 
ment: 100 industrial plants in 60 cities in 10 stales were visited by a special worker to 

help industries and municipal recreation departments facet the recreation needs of 
workers. 

2,500 playground leaders received the Summer Playground Notebook. 

3.200 cities participated in the 28th annual observance of National and Inter-American 
Musi. Week 

9,022 r.-cr.alion leaders received Rkchkatio.V the monthly magazine of the recreation 

movement. 

7,01(5 cities in nil 48 stales I including 101 cities in U. S. Territories and 223 cities In for¬ 

eign countries I received help and adv ice on then recreation problems through the 
vssoci,at inn’s < orrespondence and Consultation Service. Requests for help totaled 
21.236. 


Recreation 



District Advisory Connfttees 


D istrict advisory committees are being set up by the 
National Recreation Association to strengthen the joint 
cooperation of the association and local recreation execu¬ 
tives. Already there is evidence that this step is creating 
more alertness to the problems within each district and to 
the most effective uses of the association’s resources in 
meeting them. Committee membership has been accepted 
by the following: 

Pacific Northwest District 

Ben Evans, Director of Recreation. Seattle. Washington. 

Kenneth Fowcll, Director ol Recreation. Great Falls, Montana. 
Thomas W. I.antz. Superintendent of Public Recreation, lacoma, 
Washington. 

Miss Dorothea Lensch, Director of Recreation. Portland. Oregon. 
Carl S. Munson, Director of Recreation, Moscow, Idaho. 

Mrs. Irene Squires, Superintendent, Williamalane Park and Rec¬ 
reation District, Springfield, Oregon. 

S. G. Witter. Recreation Director. Spokane. Washington. 

Pacific Southwest District 

Cedric Austin, Superintendent of Recreation. Phoenix. Arizona. 

C. C. Christiansen, Director of Recreation, Santa Barbara, Cali 
fornia. 

Loveless N. Gardner, Director of Recreation, Tucson, Arizona. 

W. C. Higgins, Superintendent of Parks and Recreation, Reno, 
Nevada. 

George Hjelte, General Manager, Department of Recreation and 
Parks. Los Angeles, California. 

Paul S. Rose, Superintendent. Salt Lake County Recreation Com¬ 
mission, Murray, Utah. 

Walter L. Scott- Director of School and Municipal Recreation, 
Long Beach, California. 

Glen Worthington, Superintendent of Recreation. Logan, Utah. 
Southwest District 

William K. Amo, Superintendent of Parks and Recreation. Little 
Rock,'Arkansas. 

Vernon Chambers, Director of Colored Recreation, Houston. Texas. 
Albert A. Dominque, Superintendent of Playgrounds and Parks, 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Alvin R. Eggoling, Superintendent of Recreation, Oklahoma City. 
Oklahoma. 

Miss Margaret Ford, Director of Recreation, Roswell, New Mexico. 
A. C. Hamilton, Superintendent of Recreation, Lubbock, Texas. 
Morris X. F. Jeff, Shakespeare Center, New Orleans, 1 .ouisiana. 

O. I). Johnson, Superintendent of Recreation, Lake Charles. Louisi¬ 
ana. 

Beverly S. Sheffield, Director of Recreation, Austin. Texas. 

William P. Witt. Superintendent of Recreation. Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 

0. A. Ziegler, General Superintendent, Board of Park Commission¬ 
ers, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Midwest District 

Edmun A. Ash, Superintendent of Recreation, Kansas City, Kansas. 
I.awrence J. lfeeb. Superintendent of Recreation. Lawrence Kansas. 
Miss Kathryn E. Krieg, Superintendent ol Recreation, lies Moines, 
Iowa. 

Kenneth M. Kurtz, director of Recreation. Casper. Wyoming. 

James C. Lewis, Director of Recreation, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

John N. Nichols, Superintendent of Recreation, Cedai Rapids, Iowa. 
Ben C. Porter, Director of Parks and Recreation, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. 

Mrs. Verna Rensvold, Superintendent of Public Recreation, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Branch Russell, Recreation Department, St. Louis, Missouri. 

J. Earl Schlupp, Director of Recreation. Denver. Colorado. 

Duane Shefte, Director of Recreation. Huron, South Dakota. 

Great Lakes District 

Charles T. Byrnes, Superintendent of Recreation. Evanston, Illinois. 
Donald B. Dyer, Director of Recreation, Milwaukee. Wisconsin. 
Jerome T. Femal, Director of Recreation, Bloomington. Indiana. 

A. R. Flannery, Director ol Recreation. Parks and Buildings, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

E. P. Haiti, Superintendent, Division of Municipal Recreation and 
School Extension, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

John N. Higgins, Director of Recreation, Board of Parks and Rec¬ 
reation, Hammond, Indiana. 

Ernest W. Johnson, Superintendent of Playgrounds, St. Paul, Min¬ 
nesota. 


Arthur G. Morse, Supervisor of Recreation, loledo, Ohio. 

Harold G. Myron, Director of Recreation. Highland Park. Michigan. 

John Niles, Director of Recreation. South St. Paul, Minnesota. 

C. W. Schnake, Recreation Director. Recreation Department, Can¬ 
ton, Ohio. 

William A. Smith, Director, Frederick Douglass Community Associ¬ 
ation. Toledo, Ohio. 

Francis Shuster, Superintendent, Playgrounds and Recreation Com¬ 
mission, Springfield. Illinois. 

Southern District 

Joseph Austin, Director, Nineteenth Street Community Center, Gull- 
port, Mississippi. 

T. A. Reiser* Superintendent ol Recreation. Montgomery. Alabama. 

R. Foster Blaisdcll, Superintendent of Recreation. Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

Miss Nan B. Crow. Director of Recreation. Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Marian Hale, Director of Recreation, Memphis, Tennessee. 

W. H. Harth, Director, Park and Recreation Department. Columbia, 
South Carolina. 

Mrs. C. Paul Heavener, Director of Recreation. Charleston, West 
Virginia. 

Cliff Kerby, Recreation Supervisor. Callaway Mills Company, La- 
Grange, Georgia. 

George T. Kurts. Director of Recreation. Jackson. Mississippi. 

T. II. McPherson, Supervisnr. Church Street Recreation Center. 
Gainesville. Florida. 

Julian 0. OHen. Superintendent. Recreation Department. Pensacola, 
Florida. 

MGs Anna Sv Pherigo. Superintendent of Parks and Recreation. 
Lexington. Kentucky. 

1). C. Wingo. Superintendent. Smith Street Community Center. Nor¬ 
folk. Virginia. 

Middle Atlantic District 

Myron N. Hendrick. Director of Recreation. Niagara Falls. New 
York. 

David M. Langkammer, Superintendent of Recreation. Altoona. 
Pennsylvania. 

Philip LeBoutillier. Superintendent of Recreation. Irvington. New 
Jersey, . 

Peter j. Mayers. Superintendent of Recreation. New Rochelle, 
New York. 

Mrs, Ruby M. Payne. Director, Crispus Attueks Center. Lancaster. 
Pennsylvania. 

Lome Riekert, Superintendent of Recreation, Wieomico County. 
Maryland. 

Frank M. Sabino, Superintendent of Reereation, Leonia. New Jer- 


George % Sargisson. Executive Director. Reereation Executive Di¬ 
rector, Recreation Promotion and Service, Inc.. W'ilmington, 
Delaware. 

Hubert t. Snyder, Director, Baltimore County Recreation Depart¬ 
ment, Towson. Maryland. 

Miss Ruth Swezey, Executive Director. Playground Recreation As¬ 
sociation. Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Frank Wood. Dunbar Association, Incorporated. Syracuse. New 
York. 


New England District 

Britton F. Iioughner, Superintendent. Park and Recreation Com¬ 
mission Wellesley, Massachusetts. 

John P. Cronin, Director Department of Recreation, Providence, 


Rhode Island. 

James H. Grooms, Superintendent of Recreation and Parks, Aulmrn 
Maine. 

William V. Haskell. Director. Community Center, Presque Isle 
Maine. 

Janies F. Herdic, Jr.. Superintendent of Recreation. Rutland \ or- 
mont. 

Edward J. Hunt. Director of Recreation, Stamford. Connecticut. 
Francis Malloy. Director of Recreation, Portsmouth. New Hamp 


Edward N. Powell. Executive Director. West Main Street Com¬ 
munity Center, Incorporated, Stamford. Connecticut 

Paul II. Rhodes, Director, Community Recreation Association. Dal¬ 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Robert M. Schultz, Superintendent of Reereation. Bridgeport, Con¬ 
nect it lit. 

Richard A. Tapply. Director of Reereation. Rristol, New Hamp¬ 
shire. 

W. Norman Watts, Director, Ilixwell Community House, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 
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RECRUITMENT 

TRAINING 

PLACEMENT 


Tin 1 \iili«niiil Advisory ('iiiiiniilti'f 


S EVERAL MONTHS a<;o the National 
Recreation Association's National 
Advisory Committee on Defense Re¬ 
lated Services reported that one of 
the most serious problems facing the 
country's recreation movement during 
the present emergency and for the 
years ahead is the recruitment, train¬ 
ing and placement of recreation work¬ 
ers. 

The association’s hoard of directors 
had also been concerned with this 
problem for some time and certain 
step*-, including the appointment of an 
assistant director of the association's 
recreation personnel service, had been 
taken to improve and im rease the 
association's work in the personnel 
field. 

Last summer a number of the out¬ 
standing leaders in the area of under¬ 
graduate and graduate recreation edu¬ 
cation were consulted by the associa¬ 
tion, tloough correspondence, as to 
the advisability of the association's 
appointment of a nationwide advisory 
committee to survc\ and review this 
entire problem and make appropriate 
recommendations or suggestions. I n< 
replies so favored such a procedure 
that nil informal meeting was held at 
the I ail ( ongress in Roston to dis¬ 
cuss the mope of purh a committees 
w ork 

Further eon-ideration of the make 
up of the .National Aibison Commit¬ 
tee led to a pirn of meiuliership for 
reci eat ion anil park Cvmtiws and 
leadeis. leaclieis of professional rec- 
lealion leadership at both the under- 
graduate and graduate college lend*, 
presidents alicl deans of colleges and 
universities, anil other |>crsori* who 
would have general intercut in or run¬ 


corn with the professional preparation 
and development of recreation person¬ 
nel. 

Dr. Paul F. Douglass, president 
of American Iniversitv. Washington, 
D.C., has accepted the chairmanship 
of the National Advisory Committee, 
as announced in the March issue of 
Recreation l page 479). Dr. Douglass 
is well known to the recreation move¬ 
ment. During his administration, 
American I nivcrsity's enrollment has 
risen from less than two thousand 
students to more than six thousand, its 
annual Innlget has inereased four and 
a half times, and there has been a 
great deal of expansion in other wavs. 

Dr. John l„ Hutchinson, who is as¬ 
sociate professor of education and 
chief aib isor of the interdivisional 
program of recreation at Teacher's 
College. Columbia l diversity. has ac¬ 
cepted the v ice-eha i r ma usli i|i. Dr. 
Hutchinson is president of tire College 
Recreation Association and author of 
a recently published hook. s Rt ineiples 
id Recreation." \V. ('. Sutherland, ili- 
rectnr of the recreation personnel serv¬ 
ice of the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation, will serve as secretary to the 
committee. 

Tin association, whose heatliprar- 
ters and field stall will provide as¬ 
sistance to the committee, has been 
active in the recruitment, training anil 
placement of reel eat ion personnel since 
I'MHj. I'lie groundwork for later de- 
M'lopmcnls was laid hv a committee 
appointed at the first iiiitmiial recrea¬ 
tion emigres* in l‘X)7. A program for 
tlie recruitment of lecreation person¬ 
nel and a placement ser\ ice to assist 
tbr growing miinber of cities in<titnt 
ing yonmnmih ret reat ion sy*tems was 


established by the association shortly 
thereafter. 

\\ ith the present rapid expansion of 
recreation programs and facilities, the 
inereased recognition of the need for 
recreation in modern high-tension liv- 
ing. the increased responsibility of 
recreation executives for larger budg¬ 
ets and more comprehensive pro¬ 
grams, the trend toward specializa¬ 
tion of recreation leadership in new 
as well as traditional areas, and the 
increased demand for professionally 
qualified workers, it is now imperative 
that the whole area of recruiting, train¬ 
ing and placing recreation personnel 
be re-studied. This will be the function 
of the National Advisorv Committee. 

Outstanding representatives of all 
the broad areas of recreation service 
have been invited to serve on the ad¬ 
visory committee, and have responded 
In the invitation w holeheartedly. The 
personnel of the committer will lie 
announced in the near future. Already, 
it has received historical information 
and is considering appropriate areas 
anil priorities of iiivcstigaton hy sub¬ 
committees. The association's profes¬ 
sional staff is preparing additional 
documentary material and making ha- 
sis studies for use hy the commit¬ 
tee. One such snivel covering cur¬ 
rent compensation and nuiditimis of 
em|ilo\ ment w ill be reported in the 
September issue of Rkcri: ATtiiN.* Dili 
er. questions and suggestions from the 
profession will he welcome, and should 
lie addressed to the secretary of the 
eommiltee. 

* Preprint* n lilatib nfl'-r June 15. 1 ‘J52. 
Vuional Krcrcalion Association. Price: 35 
rent*. 
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llifl<> ( lull* 

Sirs: 

I have noticed some recent corre¬ 
spondence in Recreation in regard to 
Rifle Clubs for hoys. We have spon¬ 
sored a Junior Rifle Club, affiliated 
with the National Rifle Association, 
for two vears. 

Our own eluh is composed of fifty 
hoys, ages twelve to eighteen. We use 
the police range in the City Hall and 
have obtained some excellent instruc¬ 
tors among men who have fired in 
state and national competitions. Most 
of the boys use their own guns, but 
guns are made available for those who 
have none. 

Our instructors, who are with the 
boys on the firing line at all times, 
continually stress safety in the use of 
firearms. Each boy’s target is scored 
and recorded. When he has qualified 
for a certain medal, it is ordered 
through the National Rifle Association. 
The police have helped with the pro¬ 
gram and in so doing have gained the 
respect and confidence of the boys. 

We have stressed individual accom¬ 
plishment to date rather than compe¬ 
tition and have found that this has 
been especially helpful to those who 
were not well adjusted socially. They 
have learned self-reliance and ha\e im¬ 
proved >n their attitude toward the 
group. When we feel that they have 
just about reached the maximum of 
their ability, they will be divided into 
teams for competitive shooting in order 
that there will be no interest lag. 

The restlessness which comes from 
waiting turns to shoot has been over¬ 
come by inaugurating checker tourna¬ 
ments and domino games, and the ten¬ 
dency toward boisterousness and 
roughhouse has disappeared. 

The majority of the members of our 
club are boys who have show n \ erv 
little interest in competitive sports and 
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we feel that it gives this group an ex¬ 
cellent bobby. 

Wayne Ri.y, Superintendent nj Rec¬ 
reation. Atchison. Kansas. 

.Sonr<-<>* of tlalnrial 

Sirs: 

1 have just read Mr. Rrendergast’s 
article ‘'Sources of Material for Cul¬ 
tural Recreation Programs”, in the 
February number of Recreation. 

I here are many parts in this article 
that 1 could quote, to which i would 
shout Amen, but it is all good. Mis 
reference to some of our giants of the 
[last was the tenor of the plea T tried 
to make in the Literature Division of 
the Roston Congress. Our youth do not 
know the past, therefore, how can they 
re-live it, reereationally speaking? 

I don t think any of our leaders in 
the field should be representing our 
great movement who have not read 
L. P. Jacks or Joseph Lee. and the 
many others referred to in the article. 
No other leading profession would 
place their stamp of approval on such 
ignorance of their background. I’ll 
grant you, we are a leadership of 
doers, but we must have some dreamers 
and thinkers to give reason for our 
many activities. 

A quotation from article, seems to 
sum up the whole matter, "Feeding the 
spirit is much more important than 
training the bodv.” 

Crant 1). Br vmion. Director of Rec¬ 
reation, Lancaster. Pennsylvania. 

I,iffl«* Liuigne 

Sirs: 

1 have read your report of the sur¬ 
vey. on “Competitive Athletics for Roys 
Under Twelve’ in the February issue 
of the magazine Recreation, with in- 
t-irest. As a strong advocate of Little 
League baseball. 1 wish to compliment 
the association’s fair presentation of 


the problem on competitive sports for 
this age group. 1 might suggest, how¬ 
ever. that many of the objections raised 
against such a program are very nicely 
covered in the booklet issued by Lit¬ 
tle League headquarters, entitled. “This 
Is Little League.”* 

Daniel J. McFadijen, Superinten¬ 
dent of Parks and Recreation, Ar¬ 
lington , Massach usetts. 

‘Mailable fruni Lillie League Baseball, In¬ 
corporated. 348 W illiain .Streel, illiamsport, 
Pen nsylvania. 

Tin* Maigiiziiii> 

Sirs: 

1 have served in recreation work 
from community recreation through 
university campus recreation, the Armv 
Special Service program to the Veterans 
Administration, and I am truly sur¬ 
prised with the excellent coverage of 
every phase of recreation that appears 
monthly in Recreation. 

This magazine serves as a tool to 
keep me alert- with material and ideas 
which keep me alive in my profession, 
particularly ill my work with domi¬ 
ciled veterans there is a great chal¬ 
lenge in meeting the recreation needs 
of the older age groups. 

Ry constantly receiving “fuel for 
thought” 1 experience a greater reward 
of growth and happiness in my work. 
The article, “Sources of Material For 
Cultural and Recreational Programs” 
by Joseph Prendergast, in the Februai v 
issue, was excellent. 

Alyce L. Husa. Recreation Director 
For the Veterans Administration 
Specnil Service Division, Iowa City, 
Iowa, 

Sirs: 

The April issue of Recreation is 
the best issue ever published for use 
by general staff members and we want 
to furnish a copy to each of our sum¬ 
mer supervisors. 

\\. A. Moore. Superintendent, De¬ 
partment of Public Parks and Rec¬ 
reation, Louisville, Kentucky. 


FLEXI SWING SEAT 

"A Safe Swing Seat" 

Order Today—$3.95 F.O.B. Factory 
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NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 

A Service Organization Supported by Voluntary Contributions 
JOSEI’II PR END ERG AST, Executive Director 


OFFICERS 

Otto T. Malllry ..Chairman of the Board 

Pawi Moon, Ji..Firtt Vice-Pmideot 

Mti. Ogden L. Muxs .Second Vice-President 

Susan M. Lit. .Third Vice-President »od See re c ary o( the Board 

ADti an M. Mamie .. .Treaiurtr 

Glitatui T. Kuit .. .. .Treasurer Emeritus 

Joterff PtiNoncktT, .Secretary 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


F. VC'. H. Aoama .... . .New Yurk, N. Y. 

F. Grsgg Ri mis .Boiton, Mast. 

Mat. Korirt Vooot Buss.Washington, D. C. 

Mat. Atuus G. Cumme a.Jacksonville, Ma. 

Win ism II. Davis .New York. N. Y. 

Karat P. Davison. .New York, N. Y. 

Gayioro Don nei.ily ..Chicago. 111. 

Mrs. Pati Gaiiagiisr .... .Omaha, Nebr. 

Roaiar Garai tt .Baltimore, Md. 

Austin L. Gumnis...Seattle, Wash. 

Mas. Norman ilmoau,.Fitchburg, Mats. 

Mrs. Charles V. Micaoi.Michigan City. fnd. 


Mrs. John D. Jameson .Bellport, N. Y. 

Susan M. Le*. .New York, N. Y. 

Otto T. Malle* y.... .Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cam F. Mn liken.... Augusta, Me. 

Mrs. OcotN L. Mills. .New York, N. Y. 

Paut Moore, Jr ...Jersey City, N. J. 

Josirii Prsndercast .New York, N. Y. 

Mr*. Siumund Stirn .San Francisco, Calif. 

Grant Tits worth. ...Norotoo, Cono. 

Mrs. William Van Alin. Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. C. Walsh ..Yonkers. N. Y. 

FxrotRica M. Warruac... .New York. N. Y. 


Executive Director** Offset 
George E. Dickie Thomas E. River* 

IImoa Harrison Arthur Williams 

Altreo II. Wilson 
Correapoodence end Consultation 
Service 

Virginia Mussilman 
Girtrude Borchard 
Rtcreasioo Magazine 
Dorotmt Donaldson 
Sptcial Publications 
Rose Jat Schwartz Muriel McGann 
Peraonnel Service 

Wiliaro C. Sutherland ALrtio ft Jensen 
Mary Gureanat 


New England District 
Waido R. HAiNSwoarit. .Boston. Mas*. 
(Present address . . . New York) 

Middle Atlantic District 
John W. Faust. ., .. .East Orange, N. J. 
Giotct A. NTtarri.. . .New York, N. Y. 

Greet Lake* District 
John J. Collier ......... .Toledo, Ohio 

Roaiat L. Hornet ....... Madison, Wis. 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF 

Research Department 
George D. Butlir 

Elkarkth Clifton David J. DuBois 


Work with Voluoteer* 

E. Beatrice Stearns 

Mart Quirk Margaret Dankworth 

Field Department 

Charles E. Relo James A. Madison 

George T. Adams Helena G. Hoyt 

Richard S. Westcate 


DISTRICT REF RES ENT’A TIV ES 

Southern District 

Miss Marion Pieece .Alemandria, Va. 

Ralfh Van Fleet. .... .Clearwater, FI*. 
Wiliiam M. Hat. ...... Nashville, Tenn. 

Midwest DiatricC 

Asriu i Tooo. ........ Kansas City, Mo. 

Haroio I.Antaor..Denver. Colo. 


SrrtTcr to S/e/ri.. Roreet R. Gamrie 

Amt *nJ Ficilitm — PUnni ng *nd Snrtryi 
FI. C. Hutchins Alan B. Bceritt 

Leslie Lynch 

Kttbfrim/ f, Bsrkrr Mrwcris/ 

Sccretsry for Women Gith 

Heicn M. Dauncet 

Ini mt ml Recreation .C. E. Brewer 

Recrrstion LeeJrrtbip Training Coarset 

Ruth Ehlers Anne Livingiyon 

Mildred Scanlon Franr A. Stahes 

Grace Walker 


Southwest District 

Harold Van Arsdale. ......Dallas, Tr*. 

Pacific Northwest District 
Willard H. Shumaro ..... Seattle, Viih. 

Pmcific Southwest District 
Ltnn S. Roonet. . . . . Loi Angeles, Calil. 


Aflilinte Membership 

Affiliate membership io the National 
Recreation Association it open 10 all non¬ 
profit private and public organization* 
who*e (unction is wholly or primarily the 
provision or promotion of recreation serv¬ 
ice* or which loctndt reertatioo as so im¬ 
portant part of thtir total program and 
wboa* cooperation in the work of the ttto- 
ciation would, in the opinion of the asso¬ 
ciation's Board of Directors, furthtr the 
end* of the nslional recreation movement. 


Active Associate Membership 

Active attociatc membership io the 
National Recreation Asiociatioo it open to 
all individuals who are actively engaged 
on * full-time or part-time employed basis 
or at voluoterrs in t oonprofit private or 
public recreation orgaoisation and whose 
cooper at ioo in the work of the association 
would, in the opinioo of the association's 
Bosrd of Director!, further the ends of the 
national recreation movement. 


Contributors 

The cootinuatioo of the work of the 
National Rrcreation Association from year 
so year is made possible by the splendid 
cooperation of several hundred volunteer 
sponsors throughout the country, and the 
generous contributions of thousands of sup¬ 
porters of this movement to bring health, 
happinett and creative living to the boys 
aad girls and the men anj women nf 
America. If you would like to join in the 
support of this movement, you may send 
yout cootributioo direct to tnr attocialion 


Tim National Itrcrralion Association is a nation¬ 
wide, nonprofit, nnnpoliliral nml non, cel .run civic 
organis.ilmn established in 1906 and supported by 
voluntary contribution*, and dedicated to the serv- 
ire n| all recreation executives, leader, and agen- 

For further information recording the association's 
Executive Director, Rational Recreation Association, 


eies, public and private, to the end that every child 
in America shall have a place tu play in safely and 
that every person in America, young and old, shall 
have an opportunity for the best and most satisfy¬ 
ing u.e of his expanding leisure lime. 

services and membership, pirase write to the 
315 Fourth Avenue, Sew York 10, Seu 1 ork. 
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A Guest Editorial 


by Gertrude Wilson 



Supervision is a process through 
which the work of an organization 
"gets done.” In a recreation bureau or 
department the responsibility for su¬ 
pervision is delegated to the superin¬ 
tendent by the recreation commission 
and in turn is further delegated to 
some members of the staff, in accord¬ 
ance with the functional distribution 
of the work of the organization. The 
supervisors are the “middle men” in 
the organizational structure. It is the 
supervisors who help the superintend¬ 
ent and, through him, the commis¬ 
sioners to adjust the structure of the 
organization to the changing needs of 
the community. It is the supervisors 
who help the superintendents to es¬ 
tablish channels of communication 
through which recreation workers par¬ 
ticipate in the planning and policy 
making aspects of the program. It is 
the supervisors who help the workers 
to understand the organizational struc¬ 
ture through which the program 
achieves unity. The supervisors, work¬ 
ing with the superintendent on one 
hand and with the workers on the 
other, are the key people in the de¬ 
velopment of a social climate in which 
not only each worker, hut also the 
participating public, find satisfying so¬ 
cial experience. 

Supervision is a relationship be¬ 
tween employees of an organization 
through which those staff members 
designated as supervisors have the ob¬ 
ligation to help the workers respon¬ 
sible to them to perform their func¬ 
tions effectively. In recreation, these 
workers may he paid or volunteer, 
part-time or full-time. They may he 
recreation workers or workers with as- 


Author, professor of social welfare, 
University of California, is. a well- 
known leader in group work field. 


signments in clerical or maintenance 
work. They may be specialists, such 
as umpires or referees, engineers or 
carpenters. 

It is the responsibility of the staff 
of a recreation bureau to develop the 
organizational structure, under the 
leadership of the superintendent and 
the supervisors, in which each worker 
participates in the process through 
which policies and procedures are 
determined and overall program plan¬ 
ning is achieved. 

Workers are able to participate ef¬ 
fectively in planning and administer¬ 
ing a recreation bureau when: (1) 
they have knowledge, aptitude and 
temperament to do the work assigned: 
(2) they are introduced to their jobs 
through a well-planned and skillfully 
taught orientation course: (3) they 
clearly understand their duties and 
responsibilities and how their work 
is related to that of other members 
of the staff; (4) they know to whom 
they are responsible and to whom 
they can go for help (wherever pos¬ 
sible, no worker should he responsible 
to more than one supervisor ! : ( 5) 
they feel appreciated, receive recogni¬ 
tion for work well done and construc¬ 
tive criticism for their failures, trust 
their supervisors and identify their 
work with that of the whole organiza¬ 
tion in which they- have a reasonable 
degree of pride.* 

The above description of the condi¬ 
tions which enable workers to partici¬ 
pate effectively on the staff of a rec¬ 
reation bureau clearly indicates the 
skill and functions of a recreation 
supervisor. He must have: 

I. Ability to recruit and select work¬ 
ers w ith knowledge, skill and person- 


•Adapted from George I). Halsey, Hand- 
boot; oj Personnel Management. New York: 
Harper & Rrothers, 1947. 


ality for performing work to be done. 

2. Skill in planning and teaching 
orientation courses. 

3. Skill in development of organiza¬ 
tional structure based on specific job 
descriptions and clear cut lines of re¬ 
sponsibility. 

4. Skill in helping (teaching, guid¬ 
ing and directing! workers to in¬ 
crease their quality of performance. 

5. Skill in helping workers to eval¬ 
uate their own work, enjoy success 
and profit from failure. 

6. Capacity to establish relationships 
from which workers develop a sense 
of trust. 

7. Ability to share Ins own pride 
in and identification with the recrea¬ 
tion bureau with other workers. 

Discussion of the above functions 
and skills of a superv isor with a group 
of recreation workers, consisting of 
twenty-five supervisors, nine superin¬ 
tendents, one member of a state rec¬ 
reation commission and one staff mem¬ 
ber of the commission, brought out 
the follow ing questions which may he 
typical of questions in the minds of 
many recreation workers: 

1. What support should a super¬ 
visor expect from a superintendent in 
carrying out these functions? 

2. Should a supervisor expect to 
receive this type of supervision from 
the superintendent? 

3. Does a worker ever achieve suf¬ 
ficient competence to function with¬ 
out supervision? If so, by what criteria 
may such competence be achieved? 

4. To what extent do supervisors 
recruit and select workers in a civil 
service system? 

5. How can multiple superv ision he 
avoided in a department where super¬ 
visory positions are defined in terms 
of program specializations? 

6. How can a supervisor help to 
develop a democratic, administrative 
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Congress City — Seattle, Washington 
Dates — September 2S to October 3 
Official Train — Northern Pacific 



There’s nothing like a transcon¬ 
tinental train for rest, and good 
fellowship during any hours yon 
want to he awake. There may even 
he conferences, arguments, talk, 
noise, fun as the official NBA con¬ 
vention train rolls along. Delegates 
can he busy when not sleeping, But 
sleep everybody who's tired will. 
The N.l\ roadbed puts von to sleep. 

Oh! There's one wild night on this 
trip! It’s a Barn Dana in Montana, 
at Chico Springs — the folk-dance* 
square-dance capital of Paradise Val¬ 
ley. "Swing your partners”! 

And there s an extra-spreial stop 
to see Yellowstone Park Yellow¬ 
stone is officially closed but NBA 
pried the place o|H'ti—just lor us. 

There's a Convention Trip folder 
printed, with pictures. Send for it, 
if then s the slightest chance that 
you can go to Seattle next Septem¬ 
ber Please uldress. 

National Recreation Association 
315 Fourth Avenue, 

New Y'ork 10. N. Y‘. 
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structure in a department to which 
such a concept i- foreign? 

7. What type of content should he 
included in an orientation course? 

I low does a supervisor eialnate his 
leaching methods? How improve them? 

{>. Mow can a supei visor teach a 
worker to carry out his work respon¬ 
sibly? 

How can a supervisor maintain 
his position as a ‘‘supervisor and at 
the same time have friendly relation- 
sin, »s with his fellow workers? 

It). How much time should a su¬ 
pers isor spend with each supervisee? 
(Jan one supervisor be responsible for 
as many as forty-five or fifty workers? 

These questions reflect the serious 
thinking of a group of recreation lead¬ 
ers struggling to emerge as competent 
professional workers. The questions 
raised are those which are perplexing 
many workers in all of the professions. 
They indicate areas for study and re- 
search. The questions also clearly in¬ 
dicate what supervision, in many rec¬ 
reation departments land in other 
areas of work) actually is in con¬ 
trast to the previous statement of what 
supervision should he when considered 
in the light of personnel management 
principles based on understanding hu¬ 
man relationships. 

During recent years the attention 
of socially minded scholars in many 
fields lias been directed to studies in 
human relations with the result that 
it is now recognized that one of tlie 
great needs of human beings is to lie- 
long to a group in which there is 
an oppiiitmnty to participate in its 
management and program. The public 
awareness of the value of self-govern¬ 
ing groups has created a demand for 
a different type of service from rec¬ 
reation workers as well as from other 
social workers, teachers, plivsicians, 
clergy, and those in all other profes¬ 
sions who work with people. The rec¬ 
reation worker who coaches, tenches, 
leads or advises a team. < lass, interest 
group or i lull needs two t\pes of 
.-kill: I I I skill in understanding the 
(hnnmies of human behavior and in 
using that understanding ns lie delei 
mines his own behavior as In cooehes, 
teaelies. leads or advises, and i 2) skill 
in the program eonteut lie uses when 
lie coaches, tenches leads or advises. 


One type of skill without the other 
is a job half done. 

Recreation workers need help from 
their supervisors in understanding 
themselves and their relationships to 
the groups and individuals with whom 
they work. They need help in learning 
how to work with one another as stall 
members. They need help in learning 
how to think about and participate 
in the recreation bureau as a whole. 
They need help in relating tile pro¬ 
gram of the recreation bureau to the 
community as a whole. These are the 
elements of professional growth which 
die supervisor seeks to stimulate. 

While a great deal of the success 
which a supervisor achieves in this 
large responsibility is dependent upon 
his own understanding of himself, and 
of the behavior of others, individually 
and in groups, as well as upon his 
knowledge and skill in recreational 
activities—I lie skill he may possess 
will he negated in an organization 
where administrative structure and 
procedures are not in harmony with 
the nature of the relationships which 
the supervisor is trying to help the 
workers lo eslahlisli with their groups. 
Recreation is not a commodity, it is 
a powerful force through which peo¬ 
ple relate lo one another (o achieve a 
variety of purposes. Riiblie support of 
recreational programs is predicated 
upon a belief that it enhances positive 
human relations and provides oppor¬ 
tunity for many people] to experience 
democracy through participation oil 
main levels. The achievement of this 
goal is determined as mm h by the 
quality of the relationship between 
commissioners, superintendents, super¬ 
visor! and workers, as by the knowl¬ 
edge and skill of tin workers who. 
work directly with the participating 
public. 

Getting the work of an agency done 
is a large eoopcralhe undertaking in 
Which commissioner*, superintendents 
supervisors and worker! participate. 
The challenge lo achieve a real social 
experience through this endeavor is 
one which must lie accepted in spirit, 
and fortified h\ study and research, 
to identify the nature of ail ideal situa¬ 
tion toward which to strive -find to de¬ 
velop methods of work through which 
to reach it. 
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* 7 'ty&oc S&ouCct 'Know . . 


► Delegates to the National Rec¬ 
reation Congress in Seattle will be 
interested to know' that I he ‘'official 
route” for transcontinental travel is 
being sponsored by the Northern Paci¬ 
fic Railway. I See pages ISO and 183 in 
this issue of Recreation.) September 
26, 1952 will be National Recreation 
Congress Day in Yellowstone National 
Park. 

► Contracts have jest keen signed 
by the National Recreation Association 
with the National Park Service to 
make: (1) a survey to determine the 
extra-urban recreation needs, interests, 
preferences and opportunities of typi- 
eal urban areas within the New Eng¬ 
land-New York region, and (2) a sur¬ 
vey of Alaska to (a) determine the 
adequacy of community park and 
recreation programs and formulate 
general recommendations for expand¬ 
ing and improving such programs, and 
(b) determine for Alaska, as a whole, 
both urban and extra-urban recreation 
needs, interests and preferences and 
the need for expanding existing pro¬ 
grams and initiating new ones. 

► A NEWS RELEASE ON LOCAL RECREA¬ 
TION expenditures, which has recently 
appeared in newspapers throughout 
the country, has carried a statement 
relating to, in each instance, the local 
expenditures for community recrea¬ 
tion. Figures quoted have obviously 
been drawn from the 1959 Recreation 
and Park Yearbook. The news release, 
however, was not issued by the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association, nor did 
the association have any knowledge 
that such a story was being circulated. 
It is unfortunate that some of the state¬ 
ments were based upon incomplete re¬ 
turns, as submitted by the agencies re¬ 
porting for the Yearbook, and were 
therefore misleading as to the total 
picture in each locality. 

This experience illustrates the im¬ 
portance of submitting accurate and 
complete reports for the Yearbook. 

If you are interested in comparing 
the 1950 non-capital recreation and 
park expenditures of your city with 
those of other cities of similar size, 
you will find in the March 1952 issue 
of Recreation tables analyzing these 
expenditures in terms of per capita 
amounts spent by cities in various 
population groups. 


► Highly competitive sports were 
described bv experts as being bad for 
children below the ninth grade- -both 
physically and mentally at the an¬ 
nual convention of the American Asso¬ 
ciation for Health. Physical Education 
and Recreation, in Los Angeles in 
April 1952. The opinions of the two 
hundred twentv physicians, including 
specialists in pediatrics, cardiology and 
orthopedics, were presented, and the 
overwhelming views expressed were 
against "little bowl" contests and pub¬ 
licity or "pep talks” which induce 
superhuman efforts by the youngsters. 
It was agreed that all Youngsters need 
sports for moral as well as physical 
development. Rreader athletic pro¬ 
grams were stressed which would in¬ 
clude all youngsters with concern for 
health coming before, interests in a 
winning team. 

► A new National Production Au¬ 
thority order, to be in affect as of 
July first, permits construction of 
swimming pools and other Table I fa¬ 
cilities: and major community recrea¬ 
tion buildings can be constructed after 
October 5, 1952. Commercial construc¬ 
tion and community recreation build¬ 
ings arc permitted to use up to five 
tons of carbon steel including not 
more than two tons of structural steel 
and two hundred pounds of copper 
and two hundred and fifty pounds of 
aluminum per quarter. This material 
may be self-authorized by the agency 
undertaking the construction. Larger 
facilities mav be constructed by com¬ 
bining the self-authorized allotments 
for two quarters. 

► A LONG-RANGE PROGRAM SURVEY to 
determine the needs of service men 
and women stationed at camps through¬ 
out the country, was announced by the 
USO in March. The survey will be 
conducted by l SO’s Program Advisory 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Dean Kenneth Johnson of the New 
York School of Social Work. Colum¬ 
bia University. Executive administra¬ 
tor for the study will be Dr. David 
DeMarehe, director of group work and 
community organization at Springfield 
College. Springfield. Massachusetts. 

► The people of Omaha, Nebraska, 
(population 247,408), on April first, 
voted to retain their public recreation 
commission. This was the third suc¬ 


cessful result from similar attempts to 
abolish all local administering boards 
or commissions in that eitv. The Vote 
w as 42,490 to 29.007. 

► Tacoma. Washington (population 
142,975) On March 11 the voters 
approved two recreation bond issues 
by a three to one majority. This in¬ 
cludes four and one-half mills for 
operation and five mills for new im¬ 
provements. 

► Willamalane Park and Recrea¬ 
tion District, Springfield. Oregon 
(population 10,771)- -At the same time 
and by a large majority, a $72,000 
bond issue passed for recreation build¬ 
ing and operation. 

► Cari.in vn.i.E, Illinois (population 
4,965)- On April 8 the voters of this 
community were successful in their 
efforts, through a referendum, in es¬ 
tablishing a park district. 

► The Lighted School Referendum 
for Chicago, Illinois, was success¬ 
ful passed on April 8. This means 
that the school board will have an op¬ 
portunity to oiler community center 
recreation programs in many new sec¬ 
tions. 

► Entrance requirements for the 
California civil service class of recrea¬ 
tion therapist have been liberalized to 
allow additional men and women to 
enter state service, according to the 
California State Personnel Board. Now 
college graduates who have majored in 
recreation or recreation therapv are 
eligible, providing their major lias in¬ 
cluded supervised field work. Gradu¬ 
ates with minors in recreation or rec¬ 
reation therapy, certain types of ma¬ 
jors and a Year of group recreation 
work experience may also apply", as 
may applicants who have completed 
graduate work in a school of social 
work. Detailed information and appli¬ 
cation forms may be obtained from 
State Personnel Board offices in Sacra¬ 
mento, San Francisco and Los Ange¬ 
les. or any local department of em¬ 
ployment. 


CHAMPION 
TRAVEL CLIMB 

Custom Built 



A body building — fun — device 
Unequalled in the cMmber field. 
Write for cotolog. 

CHAMPION 

RECREATION EQUIPMENT 

P.O. 474 — Hig! and Park, III. 
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SefrteatCe% 29 -October 3 . f 952 

Seattle Plans 

Discussion \\ ill Flourish 

With the helpful cooperation of the several Cmigreas 
committees for particular aspects of thi> year's Congress 
in Seattle, the Hecreation Congress Committee lias now de¬ 
termined the topics which will he covered in the group 
discussions of the meeting. Pis< ussion always has been 
the icr\ heart of the Congress, and this year will see no 
exception. Thirty-five different meetings are planned, at 
present, not including those especially scheduled on the 
opening da\ of the Congress, At that time, recreation 
executires. recreation supervisors and workers, town and 
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|\srk .ml ft •« i i*»ii Department. 


Soofrd. I. lo r„ Nile Upmeyar, fieldhouse Supervisor ond 
George 0 Wyso, Athletic Supervisor, King County Porks ond 
Ployfields; Ruth E. Pike, Recreofion Specialist, Stole Porks and 
Recreofion Commission; Peorl Powell, Recreofion Supervisor, 
Seattle Park Department. Standing, I. lo r., Ralph Wilson, Rec¬ 
reation Specialist, State Porks ond Recreation Commission* Lou 
Evons, Assistant Director of Recreolion, Seattle Pork Deport¬ 
ment; Russell Portor, Community Recreolion Supervisor, King 
Counly Porks and Ployfields. 
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country recreation workers (formerly called ‘'rural”), hos¬ 
pital recreation workers and industrial recreation leaders 
will hold their special sessions. Still another special group 
of guests Mill meet on Monday, hut members are not plan¬ 
ning to waste the whole day in meeting. They arc the 
wives of Congress delegates. Once they have decided on 
an interesting program for the day and the week, the 
chances are that they will promptly go about executing 
a course of action. 

The Recreation Congress Committee is busily engaged 
now at finding the best possible people to assist with the 
development of the discussion topics. Suggestions, if they 
can be sent in very soon, will be gratefully received. Study 
the topics listed and begin to collect your own ijuestions to 
throw into the hopper for those meetings in which you 
are especially interested. 

The Congress Preliminary Pamphlet has been published 
and mailed to several thousand recreation leaders. If for 
any reason your copy has not reached you, please write 
for one and it will he sent promptly. 

In the following list of topics, key words are italicized. 
They cover an unusually wide range of problems this year. 
As much care as possible is being taken to schedule these 
meetings so that a minimum of conflicts will result. 


Discussion Topics 

Buililiiifs the Recreation Program- Arts and (Waits For Hoard 
Members Only 

How Are Municipalities Providing Camping Opportunities:' 

Building a Well-Rounded Program in Indoor Recreation Centers 

Organizing and Leading Chlirrh Reereation Programs 

Why Civil Defense Needs Reereation 

The Role ol County Government in Recreation 

Employee Recreation in a Defense Setting 

Building the Recreation Program— Dramatics 

Strengthening the Family through Recreation 

Developing Programs for Girls aatl Women 

Highly Organized Midget Athletics Are Harmful—Fact or Fancy? 

Where to Gel More Money for More Service 

Doing Our Best with What Money We Get 

Building the Recreation Program— Music 

Ideas That Work for Off-Post Recreation 

Activity Programs for Oldsters 

Doubling in Brass—The One-Man Department 

Reereation in Parks and Forests —National. State and Local 

Reereation Personnel Problems 

Pet hleas 

Do Others See You as You See Yourself? Are Your Public Rela¬ 
tions Showing? 

Recreation and Park Department Relationships 
Appraising 1952’s Recreation Research Developments 
Regional Recreation Planning At Work—Puget Sound Park Study 
Regional Recreation Planning At Work Alaska, River Basin Stud¬ 
ies, New York-New England, Southern Regional Study 
Getting in on the Reereation Planning o{ New Schools 
Design and Construction ol Special Recreation Farilities 
Principles of State Recreation Services to Communities 
Major Current Surfacing Problems 
College and Graduate Training for Recreation 
In-.Serviee Training Programs That Work 
How Creative Are You in Using Volunteers? 

Developing and Conserving Water Reereation Resources 

What I Want to Know Is_ 


Getting to Seattle 

. How would jou like to combine a trip to the Congress 
with a visit to Yellowstone National Park? This question 
so challenged the Congress Committee that after careful 
investigation arrangements were finally concluded with the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company for such a special trip, 
for all interested Congress delegates. Beginning in Chicago 
on September 24 the trip will include a whole day, Septem¬ 
ber 26, in Yellowstone, and then continue to Seattle, arriv¬ 
ing on Sunday, September 28. 

Traveling to the Congress this fear may he almost as 
much of a special event for some of the delegates as the 
actual Congress itself. Westerners are old hands at showing 
the thousands of natural wonders that fill their section of 
our country. Easterners, however they travel west, are 
sure to he moved by what there is to see—if they keep 
their eyes open. 

The majesties of nature are all the more interesting to 


For Seattle Routes Consult 

Summer Vacations -U. S. A. 

• In this publicotion trovelers to the Congress will find 
trovei lips, information on routes, scenic wonders, whot 
to see in the stoto of Washington, special events to con¬ 
sider when planning the trip, ond vocation ideas for 
every section of the country. 

• Inform yourself about the importonl or enjoyable 
things to be seen between your home ond Seattle. Don't 
miss thot wonderful place a few miles off your main 
route, just because you didn't know it wos there. Let 
SUMMER VACATIONS—U.S.A. help you plan. See de 
toiled onnouncement, page 122. 

JUST OUT 

Order from your local book store or 
Notionol Recreation Associotion. 

Price $1.00 


recreation leaders. Many of the finest western sights have 
been saved for all the people to enjoy through the action of 
state and federal governments in establishing state and na¬ 
tional parks. 

This natural interest of recreation leaders is what led 
the Congress Committee to give such careful consideration 
to the opportunity to include a visit to Yellowstone in the 
Congress program for those who wish to take it. There 
are mam ways to get to Seattle. Many will want to fly, 
because of special preferences or to save time. Many will 
want to go by train but will not have time to include a 
whole dav in Yellowstone emoute. Many are already plan¬ 
ning family trips by ear to Seattle and will combine some 
vacation with the important business of attending the 
Congress. There is talk in one southern city of chartering 
a bus to take a load of delegates to the Pacific Northwest. 
Whatever the mode of travel, whatever the route, some of 
the finest seeneiv m the world lies between Seattle and 
everv prospective delegate to the 1952 National Reereation 
Congress. 

For those to whom there is appeal in the idea of travel- 
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ing to tilt* Congre.'j—and home again—with oilier Cot** 
grws delegate*. anil for those who are desiring ol >eeing 
Yellowstone, the “official’ tour max have a great deal of 
interest. The trip originates in Chicago, hut delegates can 
join it enroule where the itinerary comes within reach. 

This particular Congress delegation will leave Chicago 
on the Hurlington at 11:00 ji.in., Wednesday. Septemln*r 
21 The next morning at N. Paul the Northern [Pacific will 
lake oxer and head xxesl to Livingston Montana, arming 
there at 7:45 a.m. on Friday* September 26. All day Fri- 
dax will he spent in a tour hy special hus of the wonders 
of Yellowstone, including lovely Paradise Valley, Mam¬ 
moth Hot Springs. Golden Gale. Electric Peak Firehole 
Canyon, Yellowstone Fixer, Eagle's \esl Hock. Gihhon 
Falls, the Paint Pols. Old Faithful Geyser, of course, and 
scores of mighty, active springs and erupting geysers. 

Knowing that Congress delegates enjoy square dancing, 
the planners of this itinerary have ended this day with a 
cow hoy show and dinner dance at Chico Hot Springs, a 
liothcd of Montana square dancing. 

Alter National Recreation Congress Day in Yellowstone, 
and a mighty full day at that, our xveary delegates will 
hoard the sleepers again at Livingston, and early the next 
morning another Northern Pacific train will stop just long 
enough to pick up the special cars and Mart them on the 
last lap of the trip to Seattle. 

End of the line, going xvest. is reached at Seattle. Sunday 
morning. September 2<!. 7:.‘!0 a.m. 

For those who want to return home in a group, several 
alternate itineraries have been worked out. I'lie most ex¬ 
tensive one includes visits to Portland. San Francisco. 
Vtsemitc. Los Angeles, Grand Canyon, and arrives in 
Chicago the afternoon of October 1(>. Other routes return 
x ia Portland. Salt Lake City and Denver, or via Victoria. 
Vancouver and the Canadian Rockies, or direct. 

Seattle—Via National Parks 

Delegates to the National Recreation Congress at Seat¬ 
tle may want to consider visiting one or more of the na¬ 
tional parks in connection with the trip to the Pacific 
Northwest this summer. Some of the larger national paths, 
which may he visited enroule to that citx depending 
upon whether you arc traveling a northern or southern 
route are listed Ik-Iow. The season, in some of the most 
northerly of these, ends as early as the middle of Septem¬ 
ber. hut the roads max he used until blocked hv snow 
which usually is not until the middle of October. Tin- 
other national park*, except those in the extreme north, 
are upon all year. For specific information about any of 
these parks, address inquiries to the local superintendent 
at the address given here. 

Rig Rend National Park. Marathon. Texas 
Crater Lake National Park. Crater Lake. Oregon 
Grand t.unyon National Park. Grand Canyon Arizona 
Mount Rainier National Park l.ungmire W ashington 


Lassen Volcanic National Park, Mineral, California 
Olympic National Park. Port Angeles, Washington 
Sequoia and Logs Canyon National Parks, Three Rivers, 
California 

Nellowstone National Park. Yellowstone Park, Wyoming 
Yosemrte National Park, Government Center. Yosemitc 
National Park, California 

Special attention is called to National Recreation Congress 
Day in Yellowstone National Park on Friday, September 
26. when a tour of Nellowstone will be made by all Con¬ 
gress delegates who wish to take the “officiaT’ route to 
• s eattlc. 


Recreat ion Faeilities 

In addition, delegates will want to visit at least one of 
the fifty state parks in Washington, where fishing and 
camping are especially good. 

In the cities enroule to Seattle, and in Seattle itself, the 
municipal parks and other recreation facilities are out¬ 
standing. Spokane has one of the oldest recreation pro¬ 
grams in the state, with an activities program developed 
through its park system. At F.nuinelaw. there are camping 
facilities, and you can visit the King County park and field 
house which serves that community. Also distinctive for 
its park and recreation facilities is Longview, a modern 
city planned by the Long Hell Lumber Company. Between 
Tacoma and Seattle, on l , S. Highway W, y ou pass the 
Roving Mrplane Company, which operates such an out¬ 
standing industrial recreation program. \nd. of course, 
you will want to visit both the King Countx and citx" of 
Seattle installations to see their programs in action. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS 

Congress heodquarlers will be ol the Olympic Hotel in 
Seotlle, where most of the meetings will be held. A number 
of other hotels In the city ore cooperoting, ond o list of these, 
with the ronge ol prices for rooms ond suites, follows. Delegates 
are reminded that olwoys there ore only o very tew rooms 
ovoilable at the minimum rotes. So, please make your reser¬ 
vations early ond correspond directly with the hotel of your 
choice. The Congress Committee is not hondling hotel reserva¬ 
tions. 


HOTEL 


SINGLES 

DOUBLES 
(ond Twim) 

Olympic Hotel 


$6.00$ 10.50 

$7.50 $13.50 

Benjomin Frankltn 

Hotel 

56 00 $ 8.00 

$8.oa$t4.oo' 

Earl Hotel 


$400 

$5.00 $ 6.00 

Hungerford Hotel 


$5.00 

$7.00-510.00 

Moore Hotel 


$3 75 

55.50 $ 7.00 

Mayflower Hotel 


$5.00$ 7.00 

$6.50 $ 8 50 

Nrw Washington 

Hotel 

$6.00 

$8.00 $10.00' 

Roosevelt Hotel 


$6.00 

$8 00 $ 9.00 

Stratlord Hotel 


$4.00 

$5 00 

Stewart Hotel 


$5.00 

$7.00$ 9.00' 

Vonce Hotel 


$5.00-$ 6.00 

$6.75 $ 8.00 


Suites olso available. 


I <»r furllirr information on galling !«» Nwlllt* wrilr to llv* UtMivalion Congress Com* 

niitlri* nt Fourth A\ rime. New Yuk lit, N«-w Anrk. Vls<>. -n- .Summer f tiriilions l .N f. 
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A Unique 
Summer 
Program 

Freda Combs 



Floats on lake present beautiful spectacle. Greatest number of 
points are awarded to craft producing most striking reflection. 


A hill and across a liridge, the lanterns sway gent¬ 
ly hack and forth with the motion of the marchers. Over 
nine hundred children are carrying these in the annual 
parade which weaves over a large unwooded area of Fair- 
view Park, in Decatur. Illinois. The route is lined with 
thousands of spectators. This event—a lantern and float 
parade—has been one of the highlights of the local recre¬ 
ation department summer program for the last seventeen 
years, and closely ties in with the local playground pro¬ 
gram. 

The children finish their parade at the lake, where space 
has been reserved for them to sit on the banks, or to stand 
on the bridge, with their lighted lanterns reflecting in the 
water. As soon as the last child has settled into place, the 
launching of the floats begins. A microphone, manned by 
a master of ceremonies, is used to announce the events; 
and as each float is launched, the name of the playground 
responsible for it is given. 

The park police, as well as those of the city, cooperate 
with the recreation department in making this big event a 
successful one. Park police handle the traffic and parking 
of cars. One of the city police squad cars, with two officers, 
is stationed nearby to help if needed and to he the spot 
where lost children and parents can be re-united. 

Children of all ages, from four or five years old and up, 
take part in the lantern parade, and make and decorate the 
lanterns which they proudly carry. 

These are constructed on the city playgrounds from 
cardboard and boxes of all sizes, including ice cream 
containers and hatboxes, which neighborhood merchants 
save for the children. Designs are either traced or drawn 
on them, and cut out with scissors and one-edged razor 
blades. (No small child is allowed to use the razor blades.) 
A local kite factory donates large quantities of red, blue, 
green and white paper, which is used to back the cut out 
designs. Some of the more ambitious and artistic of the 
children color the white paper with water colors, produe- 

Autiior, recreation supervisor and director oj play¬ 
grounds for Decatur , is in charge oj special activities. 


attcL float 

PARAUK 


ing rich and beautiful effects. 

Special precaution is taken to make handles for the 
lanterns, which will eliminate the danger of a child being 
burned: and careful spacing of participants in the parade 
is rigidly enforced to amid injury. If a lantern should 
catch fire, the child is instructed to drop it and leave it. 
Never, never should he attempt to blow out a burning 
lantern. Each playground group must have at least one 
leader in charge, assisted by several parents.' With careful 
planning, this activity can be a very beautiful spectacle, 
devoid of any hazards. 

The children are assembled m a large, open area, where 
placards hearing the names of the playgrounds have been 
firmly staked in the ground. No lanterns are lighted until 
a signal is given by the leader in charge of the parade. As 
soon as all are glowing, it starts moving. A leader with a 
red flashlight torch sets the pace and acts as guide over a 
winding course previously decided upon, while the munici 
pal band of Decatur furnishes a musical accompaniment. 

The floats also are made on the playgrounds by the chil¬ 
dren, with some assistance from their patents. Each sum¬ 
mer the department selects a theme for the summer play¬ 
ground program, and the floats depict this theme as much 
as is possible. The children participate in the planning and 
construction of their floats with much zest. A great deal of 
secrecy surrounds the actual operation, for each play¬ 
ground attempts to keep its design a surprise until the big 
night arrives. It becomes quite a game when the children 
try to get information about the kind of float being con¬ 
structed on another playground. 

Discarded or inexpensive materials are used for the 
most part. Some of the floats are very elaborate while 
others are very simple. The twenty-four by thirty-six inch 
bases, made by the recreation department, are delivered 
about three weeks before the event. They are uniform in 
size and weight, and are sal\aged after the parade and 
stored for the next year. For the top construction, kite 
sticks (from the kite factory), cardboard, wire, paint, glue, 
string, wood, and so forth, are used. 

A minimum of solid construction is most desirable, since 
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l^iuiH'fiiistK final Sjuiiires somers of several men. Hope attached 
to the front is pulled al si)>iud l»y man on other side of lake. 


the more transparence there is the more reflection there, 
will lie on the water. Lighting is either hy candles or bat¬ 
teries and small bulbs. Of eourse, the hatterv type of light¬ 
ing is preferred, sinee there is less danger of fire, 

Kaclt playground is requested to take its lloat to some 
hodv of water, before the final event, to test its halanee. 
Top-ltravv esinstruction or uneven distribution of weight 
will make a lloat capsize. 

All lloats are assembled at least one hour before the 
time si t for the parade. The area is barricaded and a 
leader placed in charge to assure safekeeping. 

Three judges from the community are selected to rate 
the II<>;iIs on construction, theme and reflection. The\ are 
per-ons not directly connected with the plat grounds, and 
therefore are impartial. The first judging is done on land, 
for construction and theme, ''lie greatest number of points 
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are given for relleetion, however, so 1 lie judges must 
wait until the last float is in the water to complete their 
work. 

For the launching, a length of rope is anchored on both 
sides of the lake with a surplus equal to that needed to 
stretch across the lake. On each end of the lloat base is 
a hook. I he rope is attached to the front, pulled under 
the float and hooked on the back end. At a signal, given 
hy flashlight, an operator on the other side of the lake 
pulls the rope until signaled to stop. Three or four floats 
are attached in like manner to one rope, placed about ten 
or twelve feet apart. Five such ropes arc used, so that 
the floats are placed far enough apart to make a distinct 
pattern with their reflections. The launching requires the 
services of one man on the opposite side of the lake, and 
th ree or foui men handling the float itself. 

The children on the plavgroumls have been asked to find 
as many old candles as possible and to make floating can¬ 
dles. These arc placed around the edge of the lake, except 
on the launching side, where they make a beautiful border, 

Winners are announced over the loud speaker, and rib¬ 
bons awarded. Local merchants donate window spare to 
display I he first, second and third place winning floats. 
This not only publicizes the playground program hut gives 
the public a belter chance to study the construction. 

Max he we are tempting the weather man when we an 
nounce the date for this event in advance, hut we are 
willing to take that risk, trusting he will forget this mo¬ 
mentous August night. Actually, we haven’t been rained 
out of a 'ingle lantern parade since it was started. 
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Memories of camping experiences, showing how 
much they can mean to a blind boy, or any boy. 


A Part of My Life 



p 

A. ERHAi'S it’s because I was a city 
boy, tired of the smells of coal and 
human crowds, despising the city’s 
endless pavements and noisy loneli¬ 
ness: but whatever the reason, each 
time I think hack to the summers that 
I spent at camp, the sweeter the 
breezes smell, the warmer the sun feels, 
the friendlier and gayer seem my fel¬ 
low campers, and the more buoyant 
and exuberant the freedom that I ex¬ 
perienced in those days. 

For ten summers 1 had this freedom. 
Most of these I spent at Camp Light¬ 
house on Barnegat Bay, New Jersey. 
This camp for blind children, run by 
the New York Association for the 
Blind, was reserved for the girls in 
July and boys in August, and was like 
any other camp, with its playgrounds, 
lawns, recreation hall, mess hall and 
cabins. 

It had an excellent staff, headed by 
Clyde Lytle, professor of English at 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania State Teach¬ 
ers College. “Chief Prof,” as he was 
affectionately called, w r as a jovial, un¬ 
derstanding, efficient man. He always 
had a ready anecdote or riddle, and 
often in the evenings he would present 
Hamlet. The Merchant of Venice, or 
other Shakespearean plays—all one- 
man performances. He took every part, 
changing his voice to fit the melan¬ 
choly Ilamlet or the distraught Shy- 
lock. He also sang selections from Gil¬ 
bert and Sullivan and folk ballads. Be¬ 
fore taps, when we were getting into 

Mr. Twersky, now an instructor in 
history at City College in New York 
City, has been blind since childhood. 
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bed. he would make the rounds of all 
the cabins, joking with us or consol¬ 
ing a homesick hoy. He maintained 
discipline, hut he did not drive us. He 
led us. 

To me Chief Prof was wonderful. 
There seemed to he no limit to his 
fund of interesting information. It was 
he who encouraged me to recite poetry 
before the assembled camp and to be a 
good athlete. 

Students from Kutztown Teachers 
College, whom Chief Prof brought 
with him, made up most of the corps 
of the counselors. Some of them, com¬ 
ing from the Pennsylvania Dutch sec¬ 
tion, impressed us with their German 
accents, and by their quaint use of 
German idiomatic expressions trans¬ 
lated into English. 

Much of our activity centered around 
the bay. We swam—poor swimmers 
near the dock and the better swimmers 
around a raft in deep water—and we 
rowed. In both cases we guided our 
selves by sounds: vocal directions from 
partially sighted campers or fully- 
sighted counselors, and the general 
sounds from the raft, dock or shore. 
Fishing from the dock or a boat, we 
caught crabs, sea bass and eels. The 
crabs we scooped out of the water with 
a net. after they had grabbed the bait 
at the end of a line. On some evenings 
we would huddle around a driftw-ood 
fire crackling on the beach, listening 
to the lapping of the bay, the rustling 
of the grass in the swamp, and smell¬ 
ing the wood smoke and salt air while 
we told stories and sang. 

1 can easily understand why primi¬ 
tive man considered inanimate matter. 


especially water, as having spirits. 
When l w : as a boy, I did the same. I 
could see, for instance, that Barnegat 
Bay had a personality, that it was 
definitely alive. The evidence was suf¬ 
ficient, for it had motion, a voice and 
many moods. At night it often slept 
quietly, or crooned peacefully to itself. 
Sometimes it would sigh, and the rus¬ 
tling grass on the shore w-ould answer. 
In the morning, it often felt young and 
frisky and would run playfully back 
and forth at the edge of the beach. 
Sometimes it was depressed and beat 
itself sorrowfully against the sand. 
Surely, it had a great spirit. 

We had our own ways of studying 
plant and animal life. A tree was identi¬ 
fied by touching its leaf or bark. We 
knew well the glove-shaped elm leaf 
and the cork-like oak bark. Flowers 
were recognized by their smells: the 
Indian paint brush smelling like, a 
piece of perfumed soap wrapped in 
hay. the sweet pea’s discreet scent like 
that of a woman who knows how to 
use good perfume in moderation. We 
became familiar with the fishing-rod- 
smooth gartersnake, the pimply toad, 
the gulping frog and the hairy squirm¬ 
ing hat. With our jackknives we opened 
clams, crabs and tortoises to touch 
their muscles. We knew- the flat, mo¬ 
notonous call of the catbird, the shrew¬ 
ish bawling of the crow, the flute-like 
solos of the thrush. With life bubbling 
around us, there could be no loneli¬ 
ness. 

My closest friend was A1 Caraceiolo, 
a totally blind boy like myself. On Sun¬ 
days, his family and relatives, a size¬ 
able Italian clan, would descend upon 
the camp. They liked clams; so A1 and 
I would wade out into the bay, feel for 
a clam with our toes and then duck 
under the water to retrieve it. Encour¬ 
aged by the clan, we frequently came 
up with seven or eight dozen. These 
would go hack with AFs folks, while in 
exchange we would be given spiced 
sandwiches and other delicacies on 
which to feast during the week. 

In my last two seasons at Camp 
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Lighthouse, w hen physical exercise was 
my great interest. 1 would rise an hour 
la-fore the rot of the camp every morn¬ 
ing, get into a pair of sneakers and 
shorts, and walk to the quarter-mile 
long boardwalk. There, I would rim 
its length sixteen times, occasionally 
touching one of the handrails to make 
'lire 1 was moving along the center. 
Intruding upon the general silence, of 
the morning would he the sounds of 
my sneakers on the wood as 1 ran, the 
croaking of a bullfrog in the swamp, 
or the crowing of a rooster on the 
nearby farm. As I approached the bay, 
the breeze would refresh me, and 1 
would hear the water as it broke 
against the shore and the weird cries 
of the seabirds. As 1 ran in the other 
direction, toward camp. 1 would smell 
the woodsmokc from Anna’s and John’s 
breakfast fire. Finally, when the four 
miles had been completed religiously, 
I would head for the washioom and 
shower: and when passing the cabins, 
would hear the first faint stirrings of 
the waking camp. 

Although memories of Cam]) Light¬ 
house dominate my recollections of 
summer camping, I did spend several 
seasons, as a camper and then as an 
assistant counselor, at Camp Wapa- 
nacki in Hardwick. Y'ermont Wapa- 
nacki was run hy the New York Insti¬ 
tute for the Lducation of the Blind, 
and was located beside a lake in the 


Vermont hills. 

At Wapanaeki. 1 enjoyed overnight 
hiking. Small groups of hoys, each 
with a counselor, would set off for a 
point some fifteen miles away, carry¬ 
ing pup tents, ponchos, blanket® mess 
kits, and food to be cooked. Cooking 
was fun. even though it was messy and 
unpalatable at times. Somehow, the 
concoction which 1 tried m my pan. of 
potatoes, bread, bacon and sliced ap¬ 
ples. lacked a pleasing ilavor. At the 
time, however, 1 dared not admit it, 
for all of us had been boasting about 
our prowess as cooks. Sleeping in a 
pup tent in a cow pasture had its dis¬ 
advantages, including a restless night 
upon the lumpy ground, tussling with 
a tentinate for possession of the blan¬ 
ket, and being startled awake in the 
early morning liv the loud moo of 
cows that bad decided to have an early 
breakfast. 

1 shall never forget the last time 1 
went down to the lake. I walked along 
the path that was strewn with pine 
needles. The springy feeling of the 
ground underfoot had always appealed 
to me. In the pine and spruce forest 
along the lake, the last sounds of day 
were dwindling away. The lingering 
notes of a woodthrush mingled with 
the muted and monotonous song of the 
crickets. Chirrupv katydids carried on 
their gossip at either side of my feet. 

I stopped at the edge of the lake, 


listening to the coarse croaking of 
frogs above the soft, washing sound of 
the water as it gently slid up and down 
the hank. In the distance tinkled the 
hells of stray cows returning home 
late. Just then a breeze sprang up and 
stirred the ancient spruces until the 
twisted limbs moaned with subdued 
sorrow, voicing my mood. From across 
the water came the strange hooting of 
a lonely owl, and near at hand another 
owl answered. 

1 breathed in deeply. 1 knew it 
would he a long time before I had a 
chance to return, and 1 wanted to re¬ 
member it all. A lilac bush in full 
bloom poured its perfume into the air; 
ami so strong was the smell of the 
forest’s evergreens that it was like 
background music. 

1 do not know bow long 1 sat there. 
I know that hours must have passed 
and night must have closed in, because 
dew descended upon grass and plants: 
and the smooth surface of the granite 
chunk on which 1 sat became colder 
and seemingly harder. The breeze had 
grown into a brisk wind, penetrating 
and chilly, and 1 shivered. 

It seemed to me then that the woods 
anticipated something, as though the 
air carried with it a premonition of 
rain. 1 started back along the path, 
for the last time. I had outgrown it, 1 
knew. A part of mv life had come to 
an end. 


Or^ani/.ril 

• Statement prepared by Committee on Camping, 
Education-Recreation Division , Xational Social 
IE cl fare Assembly. 

Organized camping is a creative, educational ex¬ 
perience in cooperative group living in tile ont-of- 
doors. It utilizes the resources of the natural sur¬ 
roundings to contribute significantly to physical, 
mental, spiritual and social growth, it <s a sustained 
exjH-rii'ncf under the supervision of trained leader¬ 
ship. ft hen sponsored hy a national youth organ¬ 
ization. it is an integral part of its program. 

Camping contributes to good health through 
supervised activity* sufficient rest, good food and 
healthful companionship. 

Camping aids in spiritual development hy help- 
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ing campers to recognize and Appreciate the handi¬ 
work of Cod in nature. 

Camping contributes to social development by 
providing experience in which campers learn how¬ 
to deal practically and effectively with living situa¬ 
tions. 

Camping is an ex per ie lice in citizenship training, 
providing through its community of campers the 
medium for democratic participation in decision 
making, planning and carrying out of Activity at 
their own level. 

Camping contributes to the development of self- 
reliance and resourcefulness hy providing experi¬ 
ence. and instruction in which campers acquire 
knowledge and skills essential to their wcll-ls-ing. 
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very Sunday morning, in spring, 
summer, autumn and winter, while 
most city dwellers are still asleep, in¬ 
dividuals and groups can be spotted 
hurrying to catch an eight o’clock 
ferry or a nine o’clock train. Who are 
these people and where are they go¬ 
ing? 

They are of every age and of every 
occupation—businessmen, housewives, 
office workers, sales people, doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, school hoys and 
girls. And they are bound for the open 
road. 

In spite of automobiles, radio, mov¬ 
ies and television, there are still many 
people who have not forgotten—and 
some who are just discovering—the 
thrill of taking to the road afoot. Clad 
in garments appropriate to the weath¬ 
er, knapsacks over their shoulders, they 
travel independently, in groups, or as 
members of organized hiking clubs. 

What are they seeking? They want 
to see more of the sky, more of the 
trees, more of nature’s colors. They 
want to breathe clean air and the 
odors of pine, clover, burning wood 
and new-cut hay. They want to experi¬ 
ence the joy of walking, not on pave¬ 
ments but on country roads, across 
bridges, through meadows and over 
mountains; of walking with people 
who like to walk: of walking at a 
steady pace and feeling every muscle 
tingle as it is set into motion. 

They enjoy the element of surprise 
in these walks. A little wooden bridge 
will pop up around the bend; a path 
will lead them up or down steps carved 
out of rocks long ago loosened from 
a mountain slope; a row of scalloped 
hills will be revealed against the sky; 
or a sudden, thick carpet of orange- 
colored leaves will make them stop 
and gasp. 

And the roads—where w ill the roads 


take them? Away from books and pa¬ 
pers and the noise of city streets, it 
will lead to the Palisades and the 
Alpine Circular along the Hudson 
River; to the Ramapos; to Silver Lake, 
Byram River Gorge or Algonquin 
Woods in Westchester. It will take 
them to the rusty, grass covered Cro¬ 
ton Aqueduct; to the stream in Pine 
Meadow Woods, where one listens to 
the sound of the water dancing over 
rocks, and can hear the splashing of 
the falls farther on. 

These people like to walk under a 
shower of autunm leaves, and listen to 
their crackle underfoot: to hear the 
thud of falling apples as they are 
loosened from their branches by the 
rain; to walk in the cold, crisp air of 
a winter day, through a snow white 
landscape. 

Sometimes there are unpleasant sur¬ 
prises, particularly for new hikers— 
such as having to pass through slush 
and mud to reach a destination, get¬ 
ting caught in the ruin, crossing a 
meadow full of briars. Rut all of this, 
with the proper clothes and the right 
frame of mind, can be laughed at. Ex¬ 
perienced hikers usually prepare for 
all kinds of weather and often deliber¬ 
ately go out in the rain and snow. 

Among hiking elubs there arc dif¬ 
ferent grades of hikes, which vary in 
the different groups. A “C” hike may 
be three miles to some people, in an¬ 
other group it is five miles, and in 
still another ten miles might be con¬ 
sidered easy. “A” hikes usually include 
some climbing. In such cases it is not 
only the distance which matters, but 
the height and steepness of the moun¬ 
tain or of the hills to he crossed. 

Very often, hiking groups spend 
their vacations walking and mountain 
climbing. There are many shelters 
along the Adirondack Trail for stop¬ 




overs. The Appalachian Mountain Club 
in New Hampshire has sixteen shelters 
and eight huts throughout the White 
Mountains, which are a hiker’s para¬ 
dise. The American Youth Hostel 
maintains hostels in various sections 
of the country fqr hikers and bicyclers. 
(See Summer Vacations — U.S.A., for 
specific hosteling trails.—Ed.) 

Many people travel to the top of a 
mountain by car or railway, and think 
they have seen everything because they 
enjoy the view from the summit. But 
they miss the thrill of climbing 
through the forest of birch, balsam or 
spruce, of having the landscape slowly 
unfold before them, of stopping to 
drink from a cool spring and perhaps 
letting the water trickle over their feet. 
They do not know what a wonderful 
moment it is to stand before the moun¬ 
tain about to he ascended. Mount 
Washington in New Hampshire is high¬ 
est in the Presidential Range—sixty- 
two hundred feet above sea level. How 
quiet, dignified and majestic it is. Oh, 
to learn the secret of its imperturbabili¬ 
ty! And then to climb, slowly and 
steadfastly, through the forest, past 
the timber line and gaze down at deep 
ravines, revealed through mist; to 
climb higher and higher, until you 
reach the top and walk through the 
clouds to see the earth and heavens for 
miles in every direction! Here is the 
prize which lures the hiker to such 
great effort—the sense of achievement, 
of having won the right to this beauty. 

Condensed from Newark News, June 1950. 
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/"V\K ok the unfriendlicst alienees 
in (he hisfiry of |how business 
on the evening of July 1”, 
19.51, in (he tent city of Finlhen. near 
Mainz, in the American /.one of occu¬ 
pier! Kerman). It was also small—less 
than fifty of the three hundred fifty (.1 
population. Fin theft had just been by- 
passed by the most spectacular act on 
the circuit - Bowl Bachman's Band, a 
superior organization boasting the four 
O'Keefe sisters. Finthen was in no 
mood for the Buffalo Bills—a male 
quartet. 

Surprisingly, the applause for the 
Bills' first number was audible. A phe¬ 
nomenon even more astonishing, bow 
ever, was that the final chord of their 
second song merged into a high shout, 
immistnkablv from the audience. When 
tliis was repealed a couple of minutes 
later, with cion more enthusiasm. Gl's 
began to drift along llie company 
streets to see what was going on. 

fliev saw four men in gray slacks 
and blue coals on an improvised stage 
of planks set between tile tail gates of 
two trucks from left to right, a shoit. 
-lightly professori-h-looking guy in 
glasses; a somewhat taller character 
with dark, curly hair and a map of 
Ireland for a face; a still taller kid 
with Imlit curl) hair who looked rather 
like a hub)-faced prize lighter; and 
a -lock), medium-sized gent with thin¬ 
ning hair mid an inerasable grin. l'liei 

Mil I)»I.\M- former university Eng¬ 
lish Inn her, nmgnzirie nr iter, lion• n 
prWirerr of imlnstrial and school mo¬ 
tion pictures, sings only in u shnucr. 
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stood with their beads together, ex¬ 
pressions of pure bliss on their faces, 
harmonizing. F.very kid watching had 
probably tiied the same thing back 
home, but the audience knew they had 
never achieved harmony like that; it 
was genuine, one hundred proof, bond¬ 
ed barbershop, and until the Buffalo 
Bills became the International Cham¬ 
pion Barbershop Quartet in 1950 noth¬ 
ing like it had been heard in this 
world. 

Two hours later the Bills were still 
singing encores. They had done two 
shows iluit day and had another that 
night but were apparently having 
such a good time lhe\ couldn't bear to 
leave. They finally organized an im¬ 
promptu <]uartct of officers, instructing 
them in barber-hop harmony and en¬ 
couraging the men to make whatever 
irreverent comments which came to 
their minds. Vi lien this was going well, 
they shouted goodbye and dm ked out. 

The Bills averaged three shows a 
day for the thirty file days of their 
Furopean tour, and they never failed 
to have their audiences cheering by 
the end of the second number, in this 
respect the Gl's were exactly like ci¬ 
vilian audiences at home. 

Counting tlii- Furopean Comma .id 
trip, the ipiurtet traveled 75,000 miles 
in 1951 and sang before audiences 
totaling .'KfO.OfX). Tim does not include 
a fifteen-week radio stretch and three 
appearances on television. 

These figures are made more im¬ 
pressive by the fact that the Buffalo 
Bills receive expcii-es but no pav. Knell 
member makes hi« living at a regular 


job. Vern Heed, first tenor, is an in¬ 
surance salesman; Al Shea. lead, is a 
cop: Dick Grapes, baritone, represents 
a paper-produels company; and Bill 
Spangrnburg, bass, is a truck driver. 
They are member.- of the Buffalo chap¬ 
ter of the Society for the Preservation 
and Fneouragement of Barbershop 
Quartet Singing in America. Incorpor¬ 
ated. The Society was founded in 1930 
by Owen C. Cash, a Tulsa. Oklahoma 
oilman, and its slogan is “Keep Ameri¬ 
ca Singing/] 

It has six hundred chapters in the 
l nited States. Alaska. Hawaii, the 
Philippines and Canada, with a total 
of more than 30.000 members. Once 
a vear it holds a contest in which a 
board of fifteen tough judges picks a 
champion from forty quartets who have 
won regional contests. 

flic Buffalo Bills won in 1950. after 
twit unsuccessful tries, scoring u rec¬ 
ord 7.IJ50 points out of a possible 
10.000. Quartets are judged on har¬ 
mony accuracy, balance and blend of 
voices, voice expression, arrangements 
and stage presence. Once a quartet has 
won a championship it can never com¬ 
pete again. Ever since winning the 
1950 nigh honor, the Bills have been 
in unprecedented demand to sing for 
philanthropic mid civic causes. 

I first heard them sing on a “pa¬ 
rade staged In the Westfield. New 
Jersey, chapter of the SI’F.BSQSA A 
parade is a yearly function at ever) 
chapter a show in which they present 
the best quartets from other chapters, 
flic Bills wort so spectacularly good 
that I asked an old question. Why 
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don’t they turn professional? 

The Hills have had plenty of chances. 
Last year, for example, they turned 
down six night eluh offers and a con¬ 
tract to tour the cocktail lounges and 
supper rooms in a national chain of 
hotels. Even the hottest attractions in 
show business cool off. and hardly any 
last as long as the Bills plan to he 
around. 

They enjoy being amateurs. Dick 
Grapes told me, “If we turned pro 
we’d have to sing at certain times and 
certain places, and at no others. We 
wouldn’t he able to sing whenever 
and wherever we want to.” 

In Buffalo, the Bills are a city in¬ 
stitution. In June 1950 the city council 
passed a resolution commending them 
for the credit they reflected on the city. 
Three hundred and fifty admirers gave 
them a banquet before they took off 
on their European tour. They are on 
first-name terms with more high-eche¬ 
lon business and professional people 
than any other four men in Buffalo. 

How the wives feel as quartet Wblows 
is an interesting point. Probably there 
is no greater strain on marital felicity 
than the male tendency to withdraw to 
the kitchen, about the time the party 
is drawing to a close, to assay barber¬ 
shop harmony. To wives who have had 
to wait, while their spouses were hav 
ing one more try at “You Tell Me Your 
Dream,’’ it may seem incredible that 
four wives exist who make a positive 
effort to get together three times a 
week to hear their husbands do exact¬ 
ly that. 

When the original Buffalo Bills lost 



Secret of Buffalo Bills’ popularity is unmistakable enjoyment of own singing. Audi¬ 
ence can't resist them. I,, to r. Vernon Heed, Al Shea, Bill Spangenhurg, Dick Grapes. 


their baritone in 1950, and Dick 
Grapes was chosen after a considera¬ 
tion of some forty possibilities, Jerry 
Shea, Peg Spangenburg and Mary 
Heed invited his wife to a little party 
and gave her a vi\ id picture of what 
she had to expect. Not until she was 
sure she could lake it w-as Dick formal¬ 
ly accepted. 

On the other hand, the Bills are 
feted wherever they go. Their wives, 
who are always invited, too, share in 
the enthusiastic attention which they 
receive. This makes for an exciting 
social life. 

They are always on hand for com¬ 
munity chest dinners, defense bond 
rallies, and other occasions where 
crowds have to he put into a relaxed 
and generous mood. In their home 
town and towns nearby, they sing 
about twenty-five times a year in hos¬ 
pitals, orphanges and other institu¬ 
tions. When they arrive in a city for 
an engagement, they are invariably 
asked to sing at one or more local hos¬ 
pitals. They never refuse. They sing 
for as many ambulatory patients as 
ean get into the assembly hall, then 
make the rounds of the wards and the 
single rooms. Hospital directors say 
there is no morale builder to compart: 
with barbershop harmony. 


Like most spectacular successes, the 
Buffalo Bills are a happy combination 
of factors and circumstances. They all 
have superb voices. Each has studied 
music: they all grew up singing in 
church choirs, and they are relentless 
critics of themselves. Also, they look 
well together; thev aren’t handsome, 
hut they radiate vitality without hav 
ing to turn it on. Besides, they are all 
instinctive showmen. Thev have never 
had professional advice: they operate 
by reflex and their reflexes seem to 
he flawless. 

Their slogan is “Pitch "cm high and 
hit ’em hard”: and whether thev are 
singing -in a hospital room or. as 
they did once, for 78.000 people in the 
Cleveland stadium -they hit ’em hard. 
Audiences love it. 

Thev have sung in just about every 
plaee a quartet can sing - in theaters, 
opera houses, churches, hotel lobbies, 
school auditoriums and airplanes. 
They have sung on top of a peak in 
the Bavarian Alps, on a San Francisco 
cable car in a 1908 Oldsmobile under 
police escort on their way from the 
Milwaukee airport to then hotel, and 
in a Pennsylvania coal mine. 

When thev arrive for a parade, they 
are met at the airport by a welcoming 
committee, whose first request is that 
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the Bills “bust one.” This often results 
in a slight disruption of air schedules, 
because when the Bills really bust one, 
nothing coining over a p.a. system can 
be heard. At El Paso last winter one 
plane’s departure was delayed because 
the pilot had disappeared. He was lo¬ 
cated in a state of hypnosis* his ear 
cocked at Bill Spangenburg’s shoulder, 
absorbed in what Bill was doing with 
his part of “I Want a Girl.” Seems he 
was a bass himself. 

Another reason for the Bills’ popu¬ 
larity is their uninhibited and un¬ 
mistakable enjoyment of their own 
singing. The expressions of sheer rap¬ 
ture on their faces when they hit a 
particularly satisfying chord are not 
the prop smiles of professional enter¬ 
tainers. And when they finally punch 


home the last chord, their half-aston¬ 
ished delight is so genuine that audi¬ 
ences can’t resist them. 

They are famous for their song ar¬ 
rangements. They start out by buying 
them, but no arrangement ever reaches 
their repertoire as they bought it. They 
tear it to pieces and put it haek to¬ 
gether again as they rehearse it. put- 
t'ng in the "swipes” so dear to the 
hearts of barbershoppers. A swipe is a 
chord change and can be anything 
from corn to an inspiring display of 
musical virtuosity. 

Barbershop harmony is distin¬ 
guished from straight harmony on one 
hand and from modern harmony on 
the other. Straight harmony uses three 
notes to a chord with the fourth voice 
'‘doubling” one of the others—that is, 


repeating the same note an octave 
higher or lower. Sometimes straight 
harmony doubles two notes in a chord, 
and sometimes all four voices sing the 
same note. Barbershop never has all 
four voices on one note. It uses a chord 
on every note, and whenever possible 
adds a fourth note to the chord. 

The Buffalo Bills don’t have time 
to analyze their effect on people, but 
Peg Spangcnburg has a theory. She 
says that every man who secs the Bills 
pictures himself up there participating, 
that every man in the world has a 
longing to sing—not merely in the 
bath hut with three other men. And 
she thinks that if all the men were di¬ 
vided up into barbershop quartets a 
lot of the world's troubles would cease 
to exist. 


Thinking 
of Sending 


□ According to an artiele by Kate Thompson in the Toledo, Ohio Blade, parents 
who plan to send their children to summer camp should visit several to determine 
what best suits their youngster’s needs. Officials of the American Camping Associa¬ 
tion warn not to send Junior away for the summer, unless he really wants to go to 
camp. There arc many types of camps, and it is up to the parent to determine in what 
kind his child will be happiest. 


Junior 
lo Camp? 



Diverse Camps 

Camps stress handcrafts, outdoor living, sports, competitive games, education, and 
so forth. Some follow rigid schedules to which the child must conform: while others 
permit a free choice of activity by the camper. Some put the emphasis on group 
activity and living together democratically, while some stress the individual and 
his needs. Some do both. 

The artiele goes on to say, “Parents should talk with the camp director and find 
out if he is emotionally mature, really enjoys working with children and seems to 
display the traits of patience, understanding and kindness needed to lead them, in a 
friendly atmosphere. 


Grounds 

“The camp grounds should be examined by the parents to < heck sanitar\ facilities, 
the National Becrcation Association advises. Be sure that there arc adequate screens 
throughout the gamp, that sleeping quarters arc well ventilated and lighted, that gas 
for cooking or healing is not user! in the children’s rooms, that drinking water is safe 
and approved bv health authorities that swimming is properly supervised, that there 
is one set of bathing and washing facilities for every twenty-five children and one 
toilet for every fifteen children. Food should be nutritious and fresh, but not neces- 
sarilv elaborate. Proper refrigeration and a good garbage disposal system are im¬ 
portant. 

"Hie summer camp need not be luxurious, but it should have all buildings ill good 
repair comfortable beds, clean, attractive outdoor areas and large, airy indoor areas 
for play in bad weather 
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Golf has gone a long way toward satisfying the appetite for the rural landseape. Spec¬ 
tators as well as players enjoy it. Above, scene on Columbia Golf Course, Minneapolis. 


Charles E. Doell 


HE ART of encouraging people to 
engage in various forms of recre¬ 
ation is relatively new. Only recently 
has it aspired to the status of a pro¬ 
fession. For the most (tart, it is still 
unnamed, although its administrators 
and advocates are variously referred to 
as “recreation leaders,” “recreation¬ 
ists,” or simply “recreation people”— 
but a precise acceptable term is still to 
be found. 

The nebulous beginnings of this art 
appear to come mainly from two 
sources—social welfare and physical 
education. The carry-over from the an¬ 
cient art of gardening to present day 
recreation has been lost sight of 
through the years. This constitutes a 
third possible source, and, at least in 
public administration, is the thread we 
need to recapture, if the administra¬ 
tion of combined park and recreation 
systems is to be wise. 

“Social welfare” is probably the 
most descriptive term to be used for 
that motivation which prompted the 
establishment of our first playgrounds. 
Recognition of the right of the child 
to an opportunity to play, where, in 
the crowded portions of our large 
cities, there was no such opportunity. 

Mr. Doei.L has been engaged in park 
work for more than forty years, is a 
past president of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Park Executives and has been 
su])erintendeiit of parks in Minneapo¬ 
lis, Minnesota, since August of 1945. 


gradually led to the acceptance of this 
general idea. 

The teaching of skills or the playing 
of games was a natural process for the 
physical education people. To those of 
us who were the street urchins and 
alley kids of fifty years ago, it seemed 
ridiculous to have to he taught how to 
play. Nevertheless, our introduction in 
to the newfangled gymnasiums, and 
later the first playgrounds, disclosed to 
us how meager were the skills we pos¬ 
sessed. The ordinary ball games, ice 
skating, shinny, can can, and rough 
and tumble fighting were well-known. 
Boxing and wrestling, according to 
rules, were something else again. 
Tumbling and gymnastic work and 
many of the. field sports were know'n 
onlv to the few. To have instructors 


for such things as foot-racing was in¬ 
deed the height of luxury. The teach¬ 
ing of these skills came within the 
pro\ inee of the graduates of colleges 
of physical education. They were our 
first playground instructors. 

For the most part, recreation courses 
at the universities and colleges have 
been part and parcel of the physical 
education department. Only in recent 
years has there been an inclination to 
distinguish between recreation and 
physical education. In many universi¬ 
ties the division of recreation is still 
a part of the physical education de¬ 
partment, but today’s recreation em¬ 
bodies a great many things in addition 
to the teaching of physical skills and 
the guidance of play. It is considered 
to include all activities, sensations and 
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II possible, neighborhood parks should he large enough to provide green grass, trees 
and shrubbery, as well as I he paved or well-worn areas for active play. I.oring Park. 


impulses which tend to renew I lie en¬ 
thusiasm of the mind and body to per¬ 
form its daily functions. 

In this enlarged concept, we have 
discovered that environment is an i'll 
portant stimulus to the process of re¬ 
juvenation—or recreation. Green grass, 
trees, shrubbery, those things called 
'verduousiress' by the senior Olm¬ 
sted. coupled with pleasing patterns, 
sweet music, pleasant conversation ami 
social intercourse, beautiful scenery, 
fine pieces of architecture, sculptures, 
paintings, either alone or skillfully 
blended and placed in proper environ 
merit, are of fundamental importance 
in keeping minds and bodies health*. 
We have included as admirable forms 
of recreation a \i-it to the zoo. camp¬ 
ing. and eating out-of-doors. 

W ben some of these activities and 
settings are recognized and advocated 
hi reeieation leaders as pnit of the 
tools ulitcli they must list- in their 
profession, lie liijie indeed come full 
circle. Some of our earliest parks and 
gardens included hunting, places of 
letrrut. beautiful si rnrri (that is. 
landscaped scenery I. hiking, beautiful 
patterns laid out in gardens and in 
'illas. palaces and line lesidenees. ."Ma¬ 
dia. hippodromes, race courses, me¬ 
nageries. theaters all found their 
plai e in mini gardens at one lime or 
another m our past liiMon. liming 
the seienteimill lenluri. there uere a 
fen gardens that Here made pniporcli 
i ■ provide fm ilities (or certain artist- 
l including some of Bill older 

) hi 


games, sueli as bowling on the green 
and a form of croijuet whir® preceded 
out present version of that game, f a¬ 
cilities for playing tennis are of an¬ 
cient vintage. However, it would lie 
improper to say these were the main 
features of those gardens. They were 
simpli adjuncts, and we cite them here 
only to point out that they were a part 
of the gardening art. 

W bile the roots of both parks and 
recreation are to lie found in foreign 
countries, parks and recreation, as we 
know them today, are strictly Ameri 
can. There were Kmopean and espe¬ 
cially Kngiish inlhienees. to he sure, 
hut the deiclopmeiit occurred in this 
country and. since, has spread its in- 
fhienee to others derailing these inlln- 
rners may help us to understand the 
close relationship between parks and 
recreation which is needed today. 

It was during the nineteenth cen¬ 
tum in h iiglund that a distinct reac¬ 
tion against the formalized type of 
garden in I urope occurred. The Kng- 
lisli developed the informal or land¬ 
scape garden at the time that the com¬ 
mon people all oier the norld Here 
beginning to assert and assume their 
rights as free citizens. It would appear 
thill the extreme change of the garden¬ 
ing art in Ktigland a pail of this 
social revolution, and inherently it 
found a fertile field in that eountri. 
uliere hiking was much more popular 
than on the mainland 

The park- in the I (riled '-tales neie 
eoneeived and constructed on the pat¬ 


tern of the Kngiish landscape-type gar¬ 
den. Central Park in New York was 
the first large park in the United 
States, and it was designed to provide 
a rural landscape in the heart of a 
growing city. It was a form of escape 
from city to country, and provided the 
elements of recreation which one gets 
from such a transition. Facilities for 
some forms of recreation including, 
of course, hiking, carriage-ways, bri¬ 
dle trails, a parade ground, lakes for 
boating (and on these, ice skating first 
took its real hold in the I oiled States), 
a small playground, and settings for 
one or two important buildings were 
created. Anything that would interfere 
with the effect of a rural landscape, 
the designers fought off with zeal and 
vigor. 

The designers of Central Park influ¬ 
enced the layout of a high percentage 
of the large park areas and systems 
established in this eountri between 
!!(()() and LDOO. If they did not do the 
designing themselves, their contempo¬ 
raries and students followed the same 
general pattern und philosophy. They 
passed on to their successors this con¬ 
cept, so thoroughly, that when the de¬ 
mand for facilities for active recrea¬ 
tion arose in the cities, park men re¬ 
sisted the encroachment with the same 
i igor as tlieii predecessors had resisted 
encroachments in Central Park Ves¬ 
tiges of this conflict are still apparent 
in certain localities today. 

However, even the designers of Cen¬ 
tral Park recognized the desirahiliti 
of main of these facilities ball 
grounds, tennis courts, and so oil—for 
public use. In their minds Central 
Park was not to be I lie only park in 
the ritv of New York but one of main 
riiey even bail in mind a system of 
parkways, h hjeli was never carried 
mil. Thev fnlli agreed tb.it ball fields, 
outdoor gymnasiums, running tracks, 
tennis courts, and the like, were desir¬ 
able but insisted that they should he on 
separate (dots of ground or (is vised so 
as not to interfile with the opportuni¬ 
ties for recreation which one may get 
through cii|oiing the rural scene as an 
antidote for daily life in a crowded 
( ill. 

Hut. as prcviousli said, hi- lime non 
come full circle. The Hell-informed rec¬ 
reation leader understands the great 
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therapeutic value of attractive, park¬ 
like settings. Nature study has become 
an important part of the recreation 
program. Day-camping as well as over¬ 
night camping constitute opportunities 
for municipal recreation. At the same 
time, the vvell-informed park planner 
recognizes the difficulty of now acquir¬ 
ing, in most municipalities of the coun¬ 
try, the large park areas that are neces¬ 
sary for establishing the rural scene. 
For the most part, these are the res¬ 
ervations which are established in the 
proximity of metropolitan areas, rath¬ 
er than in the center of them. How¬ 
ever, where these park areas have been 
provided in the cities, their value is 
well enough established so that only in 
a few cases arc there still attempts 
made to convert them into play areas. 


Park and recreation people alike advo¬ 
cate the establishment of numerous 
play areas throughout a municipality, 
to give ample opportunity for recrea¬ 
tion for all people. Even in the park¬ 
like reservations of state and regional 
systems, the occasional small area is 
developed for active recreation. 

What is needed today in the public 
park and recreation field is a full ap¬ 
preciation of the basic purposes of 
park and recreation service and the 
historical background of each. The 
unity of purpose of the two then be¬ 
comes apparent. Unfortunately, the 
study of landscape architecture and 
college courses leading to degrees in 
recreation each cover broad fields, so 
that the application of public service 
is seldom sufficiently emphasized. Per¬ 


haps within the space of four rears 
there isn’t lime to teach all these 
things. Nevertheless, this mutual un¬ 
derstanding of the other’s immediate 
objective in providing recreational op¬ 
portunities for the people must he well 
established if we are to have wise ad¬ 
ministration. Fortunately, there seems 
to be a trend towards the consolida¬ 
tion of the functions of parks and rec¬ 
reation in municipal government, and 
whenever and wherever that occurs, 
certainly those who have this sort of 
knowledge will prove to be the more 
capable administrators, assuming that 
the other qualities of executive ability 
are present. 


Leisure Leaders Leisure Lodge 


rpiIE RECREATION DIRECTORS of the San Fernando Valley 
district of the Los Angeles recreation anil park de¬ 
partment believe they have the most unique professional 
recreation organization in the country. It all started eleven 
years ago, when a group of valley directors were planning 
a Christmas party for themselves. The suggestion was made 
that a Christmas breakfast be held each year and that a 
fun club he organized. Result? The Leisure Leaders 
Leisure Lodge. 

Committees were formed to work on a constitution and 
a general plan of organization. They functioned well, keep¬ 
ing the rules and regulations very simple, in order to 
derive the maximum amount of pleasure from the club. 
Al that time, the San Fernando Valley had many wide 
open spaces, so the full title of the lodge was known as the 
Leisure Leaders Leisure Lodge of Prairie Dog Valley, 
Capitulo Numero Uno (Chapter Number One). Everything 
about the organization is in keeping with the title. The pre¬ 
amble to the constitution is as follows: 

“We are leaders, and try with our might. 

The finest of all leaders to be— 

But there are no leaders on this earth, 

That enjoy a siesta like we.” 

Their motto is “Take It Easy” and their aim is a “Daily 
Siesta." Section one of the constitution reads: “The ob¬ 
jectives of this lodge are to develop a spirit of fellowship 
and fun among professional recreation directors of the 
valley district of the Los Angeles recreation park depart¬ 
ment. Section number two: “Honorary memberships are 
presented by the lodge to lay citizens of San Fernando 
Valley for outstanding contributions in the field of rec- 


Marion C. Sparrow' is the district director of Los Angeles 
Recreation and Park Department in San Fernando Valley. 


Marion C. Sparrow 


In all communities 
there are many people 
who give a great 
amount of time to pub¬ 
lic recreation. Recog¬ 
nizing their efforts cer¬ 
tainly is in line with 



• ' Mrs. Prudence Harding is receiving 

good planning and eo- a certificate from George Iljelle. 

operation for better 
community programming. 

I he officers of the lodge are as follows: the president 
is known as “Lost Motion,” the vice-president as “Losing 
Motion,” the secretary as “Slow Motion.” the treasurer 
as “Frozen Motion, die sergeant at arms as “Commotion” 
and the general membership as “Locomotion.” 

Two very outstanding figures in recreation have never 
missed a meeting in the eleven years the lodge lias been 
organized. They are Mrs. Rollin Brown, president of the 
California recreation commission and a member of the 
Los Angeles recreation and park commission for the past 
twelve years, and Mr. George Hjelte. general manager of 
the. Los Angeles recreation and park department. 

Capitulo Numero Dos I Chapter Number Two) was re¬ 
cently organized in the Glendale recreation department, 
known as the “Casa Vcdugo” chapter. Their officers were 
installed and a charter presented to them by Lost Motion 
of Prairie Dog Valley Chapter. 

The lodge has been an inspiring organization for the 
recreation directors of the valley district, and they have 
lots of fnn with their Leisure Leaders Leisure Lodge. 
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Minnette B. Spector 


Located deep in the quiet canyons of Griffith Park, the 
new Hollywoodland Girls Camp is hreathtakingly beauti- 
ful. Although it is hut a short distance from any part 
of Los Angeles, rising hills isolate it completely from 
the everyday world. Expansive use of glass blends the 
indoors with the out-of-doors. Traditionally, though lo¬ 
cated in scenic outdoor areas, camp buildings have had 
too few and too small windows, thus denying to campers 
full appreciation of the scenery. 

Operated by the recreation and park department of 
Los Angeles, Hollywoodland Camp, with its modern archi¬ 
tecture, is functional in every detail. The recreation lodge 
contains a large lobby with floor-to-ceiling windows on 
three sides, shelves of hooks, and a hanging fireplace. 
Adjoining this is the dining room which seats two hun¬ 
dred and fifty at round tables, each equipped with a lazy 
Susan to hold the serving dishes. The stainless steel kitch¬ 
en is completely modern and electrically equipped. The 
camp has its own large swimming pool, an arts and crafts 
workshop, an outdoor cooking area, sports and play fa¬ 
cilities, and a special campfire area hacked by a rock hill. 
The sleeping cabins are nestled against upjutting canyon 


CAMP FOR GIRLS 


walls, and large picture windows in each cabin give an 
excellent view of nearby hills. 

The cabin arrangement lends itself to the unit system 
of operation. .The camp is divided into three units: one 
for the younger girls, another for the intermediates, and 
one for the older girls. Each unit has a supen ising coun¬ 
selor, and each cabin is staffed with a senior and junior 
counselor. This gives “around-the-clock' leadership. In 
charge of the entire camp is the camp director, who car¬ 
ries twenty-four-hour-a-day responsibility for every girl. 

Great attention is given to safety, and hazards are elinn 
nated wherever possible. The recreation and park depart¬ 
ment lias taken full advantage of the cooperation, coun¬ 
sel and services provided In the municipal fire and health 
departments. The health department inspects all sanitary 
facilities, and provides the services of a registered nurse, 
who checks the physical condition of the girls as the) 
enter camp. In addition to this, last summer two regis¬ 
tered nurses were so interested in the cam]) that they 

Mrs. Spector is Supervisor of Recreation, Department of 
Recreation and Darks, City of Los Angeles, California. 


took up residence there and volunteered their services for 
the whole summer. The health of the entire camp staff, 
including counselors and cooks, is carefullv checked. A 
special health feature is the modern first aid room to care 
for emergencies. The fire department frequently inspects 
the facilities and surroundings to eliminate possible fire 
hazards. 

The new girls' camp has experienced one full summer 
of operation with extraordinary success. Dining the three 
vacation months, twenty-one hundred girls spent one or 
two weeks there. The camp's success is, in large measure, 
the result of the consideration given to each camper. Each 
girl is treated as an individual. The boast that every girl 
in camp is personally known to the director from the mo¬ 
ment she registers is not an idle one. No single camper is 
lost in the large number who attend each week. This is 
one reason for the vast number of repeat campers. From 
these repeaters stems a fine camp tradition, which es¬ 
tablishes a valuable long-term relationship with each girl. 

The camp is organized as a laboratory for living and 
supplies rich experiences in the life of a growing girl. 
It provides opportunity for emotional as well as physical 
growth, for learning and acquiring skills in camp activi¬ 
ties and for the experience of sharing with other girls. 
Through these opportunities, girls develop poise and se¬ 
renity. At camp, girls find room to he quiet and room to 
shout. Good morale and cam]) tradition are substituted 
for the “don’t" type of rule. Cultural, economic and ra¬ 
cial differences are submerged in the common enjoyment 
of activities and comradeship, and lasting friendships have 
their beginnings here. 

Leadership based upon consideration for others mani¬ 
fests itself even among the very young campers. They are 
given responsibilities as kitchen aides, table hostesses, 
leaders of games, librarians, custodians of play equipment 
and program aides. This opportunity to serve and receive 
recognition challenges each girl's ability 

A further challenge exists in the special leadership train¬ 
ing given teen-agers. For a period of two weeks, thirty 
girls live in the pioneer area. Pioncers-in-training are 
apprenticed to counselors to receive guidance and inten¬ 
sive experience in many -phases of camping, including 
sleeping outdoors. As these girls mature, they become 
junior counselors, and many of them eventually become 
senior counselors. 

Good citizenship is fostered by opportunity for all to 
participate fulh in camp affairs. Everyone has a part in 
patriotic ceremonies, in making decisions, in using the sug¬ 
gestion box, and in selecting representatives to determine 
camp procedures. 

The democratic process is implicit in the choosing of 
activities by each camper. The program includes nature 
activities; swimming: arts and cam]) crafts: hiking: sports; 
archery; dramatics; creative, modern, folk and square 
dancing: sketching; outdoor cooking: singing; nightly 
Campfire entertainment; and horseback riding. Special 
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Expansive usis of glass, iiimpic sliding doors, proviilr (resli air and sunshine. Each 
cabin, .slalfcd witli senior and junior counselor lias ronnd-lhe-clock leadership. 


ev flits include swimming. pltivydav s. 
carnivals. dance recitals. masquerade 
patties. festival'. publishing tin camp 
newspaper, trips (In- (hillith Park 
Am and Planetarium, camp craft ex¬ 
hibits and special field outings. These 
activities are so conducted that girls 
engaged in them aie flee from worn, 
strain, hum and eml, ^-satisfaction 
comes from a worthwhile aetivit, well 
done, rather than from a desire to excel 
at the expense of another. No girl feels 
that she is in the "dub" class. Life-long 
hobbies result front interests aroused 
in camp. 

I lolls w oodland i- a singing camp. 

Nothing i- more effective than singing 
in making the new as well as the re¬ 
peat campers feel a oneness with their 
fellow campers. Not only do girls sing 
at meals and around the campfire but 
lhe\ sing as the) hike on the trails, 
during the craft activities, at outdoor 
cooking, or just as tliev sit on the grass 
relaxing. Tin fine quality of singing 
acipiired in so short a time will never cease to be a won¬ 
der. 

\n air of high, joyous seriousness pervades the camp. 
Campers are free from self-consciousness. which often 
finds expression in "smart-aleckv or sophisticated con¬ 
duct. In ever) thing about the camp there is adventure in 
the fine art. and fun. of living. 

The outstanding “rightness" of the buildings in this 
camp was recognized recentl\ when I lolly woodland was 
awardrd the top Distinguished Honor Award from 

the American Institute of Architects. Southern California 
chapter. The report of the jurv of architects said, in part: 

“The light in the main building has a tine quality which 
comes because of the main sources, and there is no glare. 


The simple light fixtures are beautiful in themselves, as 
their shape echoes the structure and. with their floating 
quality. add to the gaietv of the building. 

1 he craft building. (In' bathroom buildings, and the 
small dormitory buildings all emphasize human scale and 
dwell on the individual. A really great triumph for the 
use of man) children." 

Camping is a "nuist" in a good recreation program. The 
summer camp is as American as square dancing, l’lie idea 
originated and grew in the l oiled Mates, educators, so¬ 
cial workers, psychologists, psychiatrists, and rcerealion- 
ists advocate that just as everv child has opporluuitv to 
learn to read and write so should he have firsthand ex 
perienec with trees, insects .mil birds, and the open skv. 



In I'ebrnarv of this year, the city council of Stockton. California, 
voted unanimously to name the new munis ipal golf course and its on- 
loiiriding recreational area N urnxon Pnrk, honoring Hert and Stella 
“swenson for thirty years of service. 

The on I v objeiliou came from the chairman of the recreation eom- 
mission. who • untended it should be the right of the commission li 
ri i ommend the honor. I’lie minor declared. “We have just honored 
the ioo l sou ere hard-working husband and wifi* team in Stockton, 
t whojj have devoted tln-fi whole lives to the childi en of this coin- 

iimnilv . . . w - have performed ail act which will preserve their pirn e 
forever mi tin- heait« n grateful citizenry." 

I heir work has included (lamp hire tori'. Itov Scouts, (jimunmitv 
f In-si 'liver Like f amp founded hv Mi». Swenson, and Mr. Mvon'oii's 
ii am vears a« i ilv recreation director. 


I h. 



Her! .-Hid Stella Swenson have impressive 
record. As a team, thev have worked lo- 
uellter for more (Inin thirty-fise years. 
I 'tiiismd hiisharnhwife honor pm‘d hy rily. 
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Third and last in the series on photography as recreation 


Inna Webber 


Objectives for the 

Photo roup 


I N ANY SUCCESSFUL photographic 
program the direction in which 
you and your group are heading- and 
what you hope to accomplish when 
you get there—are far more impor¬ 
tant to that success than most people 
realize. 

Having an objective gives \ou a 
“reason for being.” It presents a con¬ 
crete goal toward which individual 
and group efforts may be directed, and 


against which accomplishments may be 
measured; and it ties a group together 
in a way that nothing else will do. 

Sometimes, however, the acti\ ities 
of a photographic group may be de¬ 
ceptive to outsiders. To these it may 
appear, after a superficial examination. 

I tun a Whisker is photography instruc¬ 
tor at Denhy High School in Detroit. 


that there is no objective or definite 
program. But this is not necessarily 
so. What may appear to be an aimless 
and disorganized effort may be only 
the instructor’s method of reaching a 
desired goal. 

In my own classes, for instance, 1 


have heard via the grapev ine that 
several of mv beginners have said to 
their friends. “(Jet into the phologra- 
ph\ elass. it's fun. no work at all: we 
just wander around taking pietures." 

(Jetting that kind of a reputation for 
teaching, or the lack of it. would wor¬ 
ry some: blit I like it. It s proof, to 
m\ win of thinking, that the students 
are absorbing tbe instruction without 


being particularly conscious of the fact 
that they are very definitely being 
taught something. Such teaching, as 
you know, is often more beneficial and 
lasting than a more formal and appar¬ 
ent approach. 

In m\ elass, we wander over the 
school grounds looking at the way 
mud has dried and broken into pat¬ 
ten® of lines and textures. I point to 
a lowly dandelion and wonder how it 
would look to a worm. We become 
worms—stretch out Hat and snap a 
picture. We wonder how it would look 
to a bird—climb a tree and snap a 
picture. We wander near the tennis 
courts, hockey field and football prac¬ 
tice groups, taking pictures—and more 
pictures. 

All such activity may seem aimless, 
and yet from this so-called fun and 
obvious wandering, some photogra¬ 
phers will develop. They will learn 
to use the camera, become aware of 
things around them and someday learn 
to tell a photographic story that will 
be both real and artistic. 1. also, 
hope that some will become interested 
enough in our sports program to ask 
for an assignment to cover our swim 
and track meets, the football games, 
school dances or auditorium programs. 
Such student photographers- through 
their cameras—can make a real con¬ 
tribution to the school paper. 

Notice that 1 said 1 hope some 
would ask to be permitted to cover 
such activities: 1 hat s a very impor¬ 
tant point, because I've discovered that 
you can block progress by doing too 
much yourself. Let tbe youngsters hold 
the reins and you 11 get <]uite an emo- 



Expcrimcnt! How would the lowly dandelion look to a worm? Your camera can find out! 
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lioiiiil jnit. In fact it will b»*conie a 
(|ucsl»i>n of who's Entertaining wlicnn. 
Thtf can do a bang-up job of it. 

It's an artful device, in that connec¬ 
tion. to appear to lie helpless in lots of 
ways, because that gets people to 
thinking and puK them to work. 

For example. I often pretend I can't 
see a thing in focusing on the ground 
glass of our old camera without a 
hood. I whip out a magnifying glass. 
]iecr doubtfully at the image, and have 
always hoped that someone would make 
a hlaek liewing box. But I wanted it 
to he their idea. I'd almost gi\en up 
hope of getting line when last week the 
chap who made our safelight ambled 
over and said. "If on remind me of 
Sherlock Holmes. Why don't we make 
a tuhe of sorts to put over the glass?’ 7 
I he next day he came in w ith one that 
fitted to a "t". That's what I call get¬ 
ting “third dimension" from a group. 

fit our class we trv to keep the pro¬ 
gram planning flexible enough so that 
we can drew what we are doing if we 
hear a cry for help. We heard one re¬ 
cently from the library. and learned 
a lot from it. The librarian needed a 
new set of slides to orient all new 
pupiK ou the uses mid procedures of 
library work. 

In this instance the entire class went 
to the library. Some acted as models: 
others arranged lloodlights: several 
took pictures so that the librarian 
would (fine a Selection from which to 
choose. Ml gained through the ex- 
per icurr. 

As a result of this, an English teach¬ 
er saw the photos and ho light a set of 
the slides for use in an illustrated lec¬ 
ture. t he amlio-y i-ual and core teach 
••rs heard of this and arranged for pic- 
tnri taking to illustrate their classroom 
activities and various fit Id trips. These 
pictures, in turn, were transferred to 
film strips and became a permanent 
teeord in their files, from this work, 
one hoy in p.utieular. learned to Use 
his small eainera creatively and made 
a liiiam ial gain as well. 

I must. also, mention another young- 
stei in beginning photography who 
wants to Im i omr a photo journalist, 
for extra experience and good down- 
to-earth training I »*i»igurd Joe to at- 
t'-nd mother's (hih meetings in our 


.school and take candid shots of their 
activities. This gives him good practice 
m shooting pictures in a hurry and in 
storking with large groups. It’s teach¬ 
ing him to he a good businessman, 
too. because the club is buying his 
pictures for their record hook, and 
he’s watching his expenses carefully. 
There's more than one way to teach a 
math lesson. is» t there? 

Lynwond is another hoy in our 
group who has put his camera to work 
for the school and cnmiminilv. Ilis 
pictures became so popular he was 
made picture editor of our school pa¬ 
per and recently editor-in-chief of the 
yearbook. Now lies being called to the 
grade schools in the neighborhood to 
record special activities. (Such a mem¬ 
ber of a recreation department group 
ran lake the pictures of your program 
that will intrigue the local newspapers 
into running a story about it.—F.d.) 
The hug. in Ly n's case, hit so deeply 
and thoroughly that lie gave up a won¬ 
derful summer vacation to do summer 
school work, so that during the school 
yeai he could devote more time to his 
yearbook duties. In addition lie works 
for a connmmit' newspaper. This 
work, for both the school and news¬ 
paper. has taught him to meet dead¬ 
lines and has made him more depend¬ 
able aim alert in many wavs. 

One of the most interesting things 
to come out of laiiwood's work has 
been hi- sense of values in good com¬ 
munity living. For some while now 
lie’s given hi- time without pay to the 
Home Owner's X.-soeiation. and the 
pictures he has taken of muddv. 
poorly paved alley wily & unkempt lawns 
and neglected garbage cans are dis¬ 
played downtown in our city hall 

lo my way of thinking. I.vcwood 
is a buy who i- using his camera to 
help create belter everyday living, and 
since he has reached this perspective 
at an early age I feel ipiite pinnd to 
call him one of our rlln. He's ail ex¬ 
cellent example of what nun he ac¬ 
complished in the ease of an individual 
who is vsorking toward a definite ob¬ 
jective. 

Most of lhi» article has heiMi directed 
toward the school rather I Inin (In 
camp day class or community center 
or playground Imvuu«c that is where 


most of my experience lies. However. 
1 can see no difference between a pho¬ 
tographic program in these and one 
in a school. 

I.et your camera radiate in every 
direction—from the arts and craft ac¬ 
tivities to music. Swimming meets, dra¬ 
matics. nature lore, sports, trips, and 
even the work of the camp doctor, 
nurse and dietician. What you do with 
your beginners, and the amount of 
planning you do. will coordinate fun 
and real camera achievement. 

The pinhole camera is an excellent 
means of beginning a program related 
to picture taking when few have cam¬ 
eras of their own. Have a sample 
ready to show the group before you 
begin the making of one. There will 
he a few skeptics who will think this 
cardboard box. with a pinhole in the 
front and film at the hack, cannot take 
a picture. Keep a few pictures on hand, 
too. that you have taken with this 
camera and pass them around for in¬ 
spection. 

Supply vourself with a lot of stiff 
cardboard I railroad hoard is excel¬ 
lent). some number ten sewing needles, 
metal brads or round headed paper 
fasteners, thin hlaek paper, gummed 
tape, glue, cutting tools, rulers. Then 
go to work. Construct three separate 
parts for this camera: an inner section 
open at both ends and two outer sec¬ 
tions, both open at one end and closed 
at the other. These two .sections lie- 
come the front and the hack of the 
camera. The inner section slips into 
the front of the camera and is glued 
in place. The hack of the camera is 
not attached, hut will he removable 
from the inner section each lime film 
is inserted or removed. 

Lrl’s make the inner section first. 
W ith a ruler measure a strip of card- 
hoard fifteen inches long and r>Vs 
in'lios wide: divide into four juris, 
the first and third being -I'/i inches 
and the second and fourth being ft'/l 
inches. W lien these sections have been 
folded and brought together, glue and 
reinforce with hlaek gummed tajie. 
Tin i now form an oblong or open rec¬ 
tangle. One end i» later glued to the 
flout section of the camera: the other 
end left (o insert into the hack of tin 
cnmein. This end of the -.hell will 
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also carry the film, which will be measures 4/-; In 314 inches, as do the and where they intersect, you have the 

3^4 b\ 414->nch cut film. two corresponding slides. These two center. This is where you make the 

For a ledge or resting place to hold 4 l 4 and two 3j/>-inch sides are folded lens opening or pinhole. I sc care if 

the film, cut several pieces of card- in toward the oblong, glued and re- you do not want uneven, ragged edges, 

board about inch wide and glue inforced with tape. which will give excessive diffusion if 

them together, one on top of the other. On the front of this section, draw y ou are not exact with this operation 
Glue these into the shell about 14 inch diago'nals or bisect from corner to of the needle. 

from the end. corner to find the exact center. Now, The placing of the shutter on the 

Now, for the front of your camera cut out a small square opening about front of the camera finishes this sec¬ 

tion, and this can he made with an 
inch strip of cardboard held in place 
with a brad. Keep it loose enough to 
move over the pinhole without jarring 
the camera. 

The hack of the camera is construct¬ 
ed in the same manner as the front of 
the camera, and the interior of the 
whole should he painted black with 
India ink or dull poster paint. You 
have sealed olf all possible light leaks 
with tape. \our film is in the camera- 
now for a picture. 

Make sure the camera is placed on 
a solid support and not hand-held dur¬ 
ing exposure, since even very fast film 
on a bright, sunny day requires from 
—using cardboard 9% inches by 8% one-half inch or so. Over this, paste six to ten seconds to lake a picture, 

inches, measure off the four sides that a thin sheet of hlaek paper. When If a model is used in the set Up, place 

will he cut away. Each of these will this is done, draw the diagonal lines her seated and leaning against some 

he 2-9/16 inches. The center oblong on through or over this black paper, hack support. 




SPRING FUN . . . 

f! 


"There's Nothing Finer Than A Diamond” 

DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 


4616 Grand Avenue 


Duluth, Minnesota 


Amoteurs and Professionals olike agree that Pitching Horse¬ 
shoes is great sport. Another thing they agree on is thot 
pitching courts by "DIAMOND" ore the best. Diamond 
pitching courts ore ready to instoll, built to conform exoctly 
to official requirements. Sturdily constructed of 2"x10" 
planks to give you many years of enjoyment. 


HORSESHOE PITCHING 
COURTS 
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im.mtKN mu: « 


run. jump. 

slide. rlimli. l»al;in«<- or hang. lint thc\ tire <pii«-kl\ 
nf repeating (lie samr action. I his is win filling tin 1 
sard with mechanical plav «-i]uipiui-nt is im giMniip 
lee thin II lie happ\. Betti r tn stimulate self-aetix it\. 
So give them things their imagination ean wtill 
on. S@(l ami water anil stulf eas\ In mme. >neh as 
hoards, boxes. Barrels, ladders and saw-horses, are 
suggestive and easilx adapted In am imaginary 
situation h\ am age. flies make the liaeh \ard a 
wonderful land of inake-hdies e ami ehildren inner 
inn out of ''something new to do. 

Hxerx pla\ sard needs some kind id plaxliotisc. 
Tile simplest are Best. Imagination rninerls them 
into iiM what the ehild wants most at the moment. 


wing. 


some 


l’rr-« hunt eliililren like In elimh under, 
over anil (hrmigh tilings, ami a hack yard 
i\ Iiiitliinkalile (nr sming eliililern vvilliinit 
a v.iinl|iilf; lint I lie older eliililren ipiich- 
Iv lire of vueli aetivitiev. So invest in 
li.irrelv and linves nr saw up Iree-triiuks 
as (lies dn in |i.irks in Mik klinlin. Sweden. 
I'.ven siin|de plas ei|iii|>nrent ean he guild 
in Inrin and design as evidenced lis the 
tree-trunk jungle aliuse and vanillins at 
right, ^nuiigsters naturalls lose hcauts; e\ 
pnse them tu it. (lies eaniint Ire expected 
In keep things tidied up dssass. su install 
strung ground p ittern (hat keeps the esc 
truin untieing Mattered toss. I’lav sards 
must lie e.isy tn iiiuserl (u adult use. the 
vanillins liei inning llnwer In d. lur esiunple. 
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ivii back yard 


Dr. Joseph E. Howland 

This may be a house, store, robber's den or fairy¬ 
land. 

Bovs also want pirate ships. A simple affair of 
old hoards, bright paint and a bedsbeet sail will 
do. They would also be excited to get a discarded 
automobile or airplane. You can screen either oil 
in a eorner, and eount on years of fun. Girls want 
a place—maybe just a secluded spot in tbe shade, 
under a tree, where the\ can talk to fairies, stable 
imaginary horses or just dream. They find some¬ 
thing new to do here each day. 

Both boys and girls like adult tilings. 1 liese let 
them imagine themselves doing grown-up work. 
Give them a bucket of water and a paint brush 
and they will “paint" for hours fence, garage or 
a favorite toy. 



Children, in the world of make-believe, forget safety 
rules. Fence the play yard from automobile movement. 


Mother should he able to view the entire play yard 
without leaving household duties. Seat-wall serves 
dual purpose — extra seating and protection for How ■ 
ers. A small slide (about %100) is good investment. 



YOU NEED TO PROVIDE: 

1. A paved bike run. 

2. Something to climb on, preferably trees. 

3. Lawn space for tumbling and wrestling. 

4. A place to dig. 

5. Water to play in. 

6. Convenient toilet and wash facilities. 

7. Sturdy seating that doesn't have to be pampered 
or brought indoors when it rains, 

8. Dining facilities, preferably including a portable 
barbecue for easy cooking outdoors. 

9. Covered, weatherproofed rainy-day plav space. 


10. An outdoor dance floor. 

11. Raised plant beds so plants are ftp out of tbe way. 

12. Resilient plants that can withstand accidents. 

13. Fences rather than hedges. 

14. Scuff-proof paths. 

15. An easy wav to store play equipment. 

10. Complete isolation of play area from automo¬ 
biles. 

17. Sun and shade, fouling breezes and protection 
against insects and dust. 

From //ousr Beautiful's Bractiral Gardener, 1951. 
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John C. Orth 


A nything llial lend* In refresh mans mini] from llie 
everyday pursuit of a living, an\thing dial eneourages 
people to observe with understanding and to enjo\ their 
periods of leisure and recreation intelligcntlv. is of im¬ 
measurable value. On nature trails, mueh ran he learned 
to make the out-of-doors more enjoyable and understand¬ 
able to the visitor. With the ini reused interest in the 
preservation of our natural resourees, as shown by con¬ 
servation soeieties. Audubon soeieties and other wildlife 
groups, it seems only right that a part of a state park 
budget should he set aside to build and maintain nature 
trails and IraiNide museum units. 

It should he tin purpose of these “live institutions" to 
call to the visitor’s attention the animal, plant and geo¬ 
logical stnrv of the park ami its relationship to everydav 
living. Fhis means going to nature herself rather than 
to books, classrooms or inanimate museum exhibits. Con- 
servatiou. a mueh discussed national problem, cannot lie 
pointed out to better advantage than on a nature trail. 

In planning and building stub an area, mam factors 
must be taken into i oiisiileralion. \n elaborate mil well 
planned trail unlv i heats a huge percentage of the public 
from much enjovmeul and knowledge of the out-of-doors 
unless it i« easily accessible. While the accepted delini 

I'lllN < (tlirtl M 1‘ilik \tilunth\l of llii? I'iih ublr.t hltrr■ 
\lnir I'nrl < fOMiiiii wori ill llrm Mountain. \ err ) oik thiiy. 

r>t 


lion of a nature trail is “an informal path through field 
and wood, nature providing the illustrations, man the 
story." this path should be so designed that young anil 
old. and even the physically handicapped, can use it. In 
other words, a nature trail in a puhlii park should be 
designed for all the visitors and not just a select fevv with 
the agility of mountain goats or the endurance of seasoned 
hikers. Nor should it he too long for the average visitor, 
who is not accustomed to extensive walking. 

By far. the best situation for a nature trail area is one 
that is separated from (he swimming, picnicking and 
athletic areas, either by natural or man-made barriers 
such as streams, lakes, rock formations or roads, with suf 
fieient plant growth to screen other recreational areas if 
they are nearby. Such treatment will preserve the proper 
atmosphere. Am area of twenty-five to one hundred acres 
that meets these requirements and is adjacent to parking 
areas, bus stops, and so on. is ideal. 

Before laying out the trails, planners should eatcfullv 
map the area, not otdv for topographv. but also for in¬ 
teresting trailside material. I ommoii sense dictates that 
interesting natural features cannot be brought to the trail, 
so the trail must be made to pass them. I’ethaps an excel- 
l< lit land of ferns, a fine old tree, an outcropping of rock 
or a view will put many curves in a trail, but curves are 
definitely an advantage. It should never be a straight line 
between two points, but should meander through an area 
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and never be unadyenturously in view too far ahead. I lie 
points where these curves occur should he carefully se¬ 
lected. In this day and age of rush and hurry, the visitor 
will soon try to make a trail of his own, constantly striv¬ 
ing to create that straight line between two points. Heavy 
undergrowth, blackberry, catbrier, rock formations or 
even boulders placed at these points, will tend to keep hint 
on the trail, since that will be the path of least resistance. 
In the overall planning, erosion should be kept constantly 
m mind. Whenever possible, trails should follow the con¬ 
tour of the hills. OccasionalK, existing trails can be used 
but the foliage and general natural features are often so 
worn by use that new trails prove more practical in the 
long run. 

A trail usually goes through two stages. (1) Construc¬ 
tion—consisting of clearing it to a width of two to three 
feet, with all grass clumps, stumps, rocks and other ob¬ 
structions removed to make walking cas), and the placing 
of posts and labels where advisable. (2) The initial period 
of use and stud} of its popularit}. Depending upon popu¬ 
larity, it will have to be widened and improved to handle 
the increased traffic, or it may need only occasional main¬ 
tenance. 

It is fallaev to assume that maintenance is not neeessarv 
on this type of trail, that everything should be left to 
nature. Experience has shown that if a nature trail cannot 
he properly maintained, it is far better to abandon the 
idea. Bridges or wooden walk-ways over streams or marshv 
areas are not objectionable, but the use of blacktop or 
other surfacing material on a trail is. When and where 
necessary, the application of an inch or two of sandy 
soil on the surface takes little away from the naturalness of 
the trail, and often helps to level rough spots. The purist 
w'ould undoubtedly frown on such practices, but a nature 
trail in a state park is for the public, and one aim should 
be to make the trails as usable as possible. 

It has been said that people should be aide to feel and 
hear the rustle of dead leaves under their feet in the fall of 
the year. Undoubtedly, this adds naturalness to the trail, 
but it creates a fire hazard which can be very much les¬ 
sened by the thorough raking of all trails to create fire 
breaks in the event of public carelesstress with cigarettes, 
cigars and matches. 

Nature trails relating to plants, animals and geolog} 
ran be planned for any state park, for regardless of where 
or how they arc situated, interesting facts regarding these 
phases of natural histor} can be called to the attention of 
the visitor. 

Ecology, a thought provoking subject, cannot be pre¬ 
sented to better advantage than on a nature trail. Here are 
the settings, and the actors arc going through their parts. 
Where better could relationships between the soil, water, 
plant life and animal life be shown? Direct!v coupled with 
this subject is that of conservation, showing how the de¬ 
struction or depletion of any one of these basic factors can 
be the W'eak link which will eventually break the chain. 

A nature trail is as good as its labels, for it is along the 
trail that nature provides the illustrations, man the story, 
the latter being told by means of the labels. The purpose 


of a label should be not only to tell the names of things, 
but to furnish an additional story of interest to the visitor. 
This should be told in as few words as possible, as it has 
been found through experience that long, dry statements 
will not be read. If a story cannot be told in a few words, 
it is best to continue it on several labels. The one im¬ 
portant fact, to be kept in mind at all times, is that each 
label must be understandable. 

In the overall planning of trails and labels, the neces¬ 
sity for protecting the property against the minority of 
\andals requires: (1) Constructing labels so tough that 
the\ are practicall} vandalproof: (2) Where this is not 
practical, building cheaply and with a minimum of effort 
so that duplicate labels can be kept on hand to immedi¬ 
ate!} replace defaced or stolen ones: and, (31 Posting 
warning signs. 

School groups, without proper supervision, are probably 
the worst offenders. The labels have a definite fascination, 
for thoughtless boys babitualb remove all signs, from 
"Full Stop to "Ladies.” These are hung on the walls of 



Under new system, two colored leaf outlines, squares, eireles, 
or other designs are repeated on trees and shrubs of species. 


their rooms, much as a big game hunter would hang bis 
trophies. 

Apart from this deliberate vandalism, there is the 
thoughtless variety. It is here that much good, regarding 
proper park use, can be accomplished. To educate the 
public in the preservation of all native animal and plant 
life should be one of the aims of a nature trail. This poliev 
will tend to correct many types of injurious park behavior 
and will teach people to think along lines of conservation. 

Labels, if thoughtlessly written, can encourage vandal¬ 
ism. An example might be. "The spice bush is also known 
as fever bush and wild allspice. It can be identified by the 
odor of the leaves when crushed. Ibis type of label is 
virtually an invitation to people to tear off leaves, crush 
and smell them. 

Three simple and inexpensive types of labels have been 
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fi>n iiiI In In* satisfai Imv mi nature trail.' in Hear Mountain 
Male I’.nk near New \<uk ( il\. \ll labels are kept small. 
I dr out df-llie uai place*. wliere vandalism is liarrl to 
ileli i I. 'Iieel iron plates. onc-riglilli inch lliiek or lliiiker. 
are lag*ii,wcd to loeusl posts and concreted into tlie 
ground. I lie~e are painted with a melal primer and then 
given a foal or two of outside paint of whatever color is 
nios| siiilahle. onto which the letterin'! is painted, and then 
hui'hed will) verul coals of spar varnish, lo date, not 
one of llu se 'igns ha' heen broken or stolen, and even 
I lie uenthci Ini' had little or no elleel upon them. 

I he laheU are fastened hv means of either two-inch No. 


o round head brass screws or three-eighth inch carriage 
holt' to the three inch face of liv'd- hv three-inch rough 
cut loc ti'i posts, which aie c onc reted into the ground, 
these- pcc«l~ are a permanent part of the trail and are nnlv 
li-eil tcc maik specimen' • >r area', whic h do met i h inge 
from veai to veai I'liruh'. lice', lock formation', and 
sc * ecu i. I In- label' arc faced w itli onc-foiii tli im h tempeied 
pri-'si-d wood reinfoned on the top and bottom of the bac k 
bv three fourths nn b bv Iwn-im h hr oi pine ~tiip~. I lie 
piessecl wood is nailed to tin- woeecl |lii|A Vvitli one and 
one-half im h galvani/ccl iron nail', which aie long enough 
I be i line heel into the wood 'll ips. Twee ccnt> of light grav 
deck enamel ale applied, and aftei diving, the label i> 
'.ended (Inc or two coals of Hal paint me then applied, 
on which the- I*• 11c img >' done with pin and waterproof 
India ink. I lie lini'hecl label |s then given two coat' of 
■ I ci '| ii v uni'll. \' these labels .< r • c-iglil inches long 
and -i\ lurin' high, veiv little levetagc call be eveited I 
np lb . lo (sc. although a 'li.np ui'tIuuient Could mat the 
tail I vie -v ilh llii- i ecii'l t Hi tioci. one c- » c a'loiiallv 
-(■■I'M. "i c vi a few posts uprooted, conciele and all. \ 
I- llciing loii'h end bl.uk paint o ev llenl bill take~ mine 
turn lb tin |.. ii and ink. It li.cs be en found a I pia. - 
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tire nlvvavl to have a few dozen blank label' on hand 
rradv lo be lettered in ease one or more are jdc'lroved m 
ilefai ed. 

Till text of each label is Ivped on a file card, so that if 
■i label i~ stolen, it will not have to be rewritten. I.mli 
label post, label and file card bear' the 'iinic nmnbei. 

I’or lemporarv labels, small uniform-sized piece' of 
liaidboard are kept on baud, with a cunt "l two of llal 
paint on the faces. I liese me fa'tened to wooden stakes 
and ran be Iclleri d and filmed vvlreie ncees'arv. I hi' IV pe 
is used uiosllv to |iniiit out mimttil Dowering plant', mii'li- 
rocini'. and so foilb. 

The color of tin- label should at all lime* he in keeping 
with tin- 'inrounding' and should be light ~o tint the 
Icltcriug will .stand out. but at no lime should it give tin 
appearance of mi adv erli'emenl. 

The placing of the label post* j> of impel tain • for if 
tliev are placed some distance olT the trail, the visitor will 
wear an individual path leading from the ualiiie (mil to 
them. \l Hear .Mountain, placing the post eighteen inches 
liniii the trail makes ihe label haul to read it appmai lied 
anv i lo'ei anil lend* to keep the pui'li on the trail. 

In a new 'vstem at Hear M- iinlain. eac h label Ini' two. 

lira ttr yjm\ 


\bcive, view ul llu- animal 
building, Trailsiile Museum, 
Palisades Interstate Park. 
Bear Miiinitain, New York. 


l.eft. the Snake Pit. In an 
area where snakes are tairlv 
eoiiimon, this eau be made 
an outstanding attraction. 













colored leaf outlines, colored squares, circles or other de¬ 
signs flanking the label heading. These same colored 
designs are printed on small lahels three inches hy fi\e 
inches in size and loosely wired to trees and shruhs of 
the same species. All of these are within easy sight of the 
lettered trail label. Thus, interesting material not formerly 
pointed out is now called to the attention of the visitor. 
The first year this system was tried, the markers were 
wired to small posts driven into the ground, hut the loss 
to souvenir hunters was so great, that last year only those 
that could not he loosely wired to the specimens were 
fastened to stakes. The loose wiring of these markers to 
the trees and shruhs does no damage, as each fall the 
markers are removed, the tree and shrub growth not be¬ 
ing sufficient to he alfeeted hy the wire. The loss through 
theft was negligible. 

Every several hundred feet along the trail, signs painted 
on flat rocks weighing about sixty pounds read, “please 
STAY 03* Till- TRAILS.” Coupled with these are trail lahels 
telling why it is important for the public to stay on the 
trail. The various reasons given include poison ivy, com¬ 
pacting of the soil, danger to life and limb, trampling. 

A trailside museum is an indispensable part of a nature 
trail and might well he referred to as a covered trail. It is 
here that material needing protection can he exhibited, 
and where the storv of widely dispersed trail specimens 
can he brought to a definite and permanent conclusion. It 
is here, too, that specimens of the small animal life found 
along the trail can he exhibited and properly' eared for. 
Oidy local material should be used. This building should 
lie the focal point of the area hut, at the same time, should 
he of such construction as 16 fit into a natural setting. It 
should contain an office for the naturalist and possibly a 
small auditorium where groups can gather for classes, 
lectures and other programs during inclement weather. 
Close by, hut carefully screened, should he the rest rooms. 

Near this building can he placed rustic cages of suitable 
sizes to house some of the larger local mammals, birds and 
reptiles. In placing cages, it must he remembered that no 
animal can stand a full day in the summer sun or a loca¬ 
tion that is dark and damp without some sunlight. If cages 


Nature provides the illustrations, man the storv. The nature 
trail is as good as its labels. These must be understandable. 

are to he constructed, tliev should he planned with ai nple 
room and good water supph. In an area where snakes are 
fairlv common, a snake pit is an outstanding attraction. If 
poisonous snakes are found in the region, this should he 
pointed out, and. if possible, some exhibited in the mu¬ 
seum so that all may learn to recognize them. An effort 
should, of course, he made to exterminate them from the 
park for the safety of the public. 

Poisonous species of plants, such as poison ivy, and 
poison sumac, should never he left on the edges of the 
trail. However, efforts should he made to have such plants 
in sight of the trail with appropriate labels pointing them 
out, so that people can learn their characteristics. 

To operate a good nature trail, there should he a natu¬ 
ralist in charge at all times, and a large staff to care prop¬ 
erly for the area and the public. A program of lectures, 
guided trips and wildlife demonstrations adds much to 
the interest in the area, and in natural history in general. 


\ THEE 

Ernest V. Blolim 

Consider a tree. Standing obedient to nature's code it 
portrays images, too. of people's recreation . . . spiritual 
strength in its graceful posture ... in silence imbuing a 
deep reverence . . . living harmoniously in a quiet glorv 
wtth others of its own or other kinds . . . relaxation is 
expressed in the soft, cool green of its color. . . . 

In the shade of trees is found recreation in meditation 
. . . solitude, dreams . . . and inspired enjovment in simple 
beauty . . . wildflovvers, sunrises and sunsets, the evening 
and the morning stars . . . finger-painted cloud formations 
. . . awe in the tlumdeiheads, cleanness in the rains . . . 

Trees respond in a whisper to the wind, echoing the 
voices of birds, the hunter’s haying hound . . . the rasp of 
swift skis and vigorous crunch of snow shoes, tinkling 
Christmas hells, the nation’s lighthearted singing . . . pack- 
saddles creaking. . . . 

The coals of many campfires are v isionary in the lacy 
patterns of a tree’s shadow, the glowing of warm hospital! 
tv and camaraderie ... of busy adventure, pioneering and 
trail blazing . . . exploration . . . boyhood willow whistles, 
fun . . . manhood . . . peace. . . . 

Intimately allied with trees are sunny days out-of-doors 
. . . family outings . . . lunch baskets and picnics . . . sun¬ 
tans . . . swimming and bathing . . . clean, rustling waters 
. . . boating . . . bent pin hooks and sunfish . . . tight lines 
and splashing fish. . . . 

Frees symbolically express the complex responsibility of 
administrators and superintendents of forest preserves, 
parks, refuges, and similar areas. Their undertaking is to 
perpetuate and preserve the natural features of tin's* areas 
and to make them available for the enjoyment of people. 
Their work is noteworthy as they keep sacred the public 
trust bestowed upon them, by thwarting repeated attempts 
of encroachment resulting from commercial, private or 
unsound economic motives. 

Ernest lit .ohm is Grouj) Camp Supervisor oj the Parks 
and Recreation Division, Michigan DcpaiIntent of Con 
senulion. Above poem is e.xcerpl from Ifr. BJohm's longer 
(cork, “Of a I!all and a Tree, An Ode to Recreation. * 
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A Fast Developing Sport for Camps and Summer Resorts. 




“Half the lure of sailing is adventure. Divide the rest 
between two other universal human qualities the desire 
for freedom, and the urge to create—and you have the 
unshakable architecture that is sometimes puz/Jing to lay¬ 
men: a sailor’s love of sailing. 

“Freedom- it begins the minute you east loose from 
the dock or mooring. It is freedom not only in the sense 
that the visible world is yours. It is escape from the dust, 
mdse, worry and confinement of the city; freedom from 
the continual complexity and pressure of our life on shore. 
It puts to rights a great many things that seem so often 
wrong with us by restoring peaee. perspective and ill 
redness to our occupation."* 

There ure many rewards gained from this sport of sail¬ 
ing. such as self-discipline, resourcefulness and confidence. 
They develop as natural complements to the adventure of 
sailing and not from arduous cultivation. 

The newly projected sailfish is a bathing suit craft be¬ 
cause it is constructed like a smf board, with no cockpit. 
Actually, it is a surfboard outfitted with a “llip-up” rud¬ 
der. a center-board, called a "daggarboard." and a de¬ 
mountable mast. When sailing it there is little likelihood 
of remaining div. The hull, weighing but seventy-eight 
pounds can readily be transported on a car-top carrier: 
and it can be rigged and launched at any beach or dock. 
In this last feature it surpasses any other type of sailing 
craft in its usefulness and adaptability to (he needs and 
wishes of the owner. It can earn two persons. 

The sailfish is placing tin fun of sailing within the 
grasp of thousands of youngsters in camps and summer 
resorts because of its low cost. I lie increased cost of such 
craft ns (lie “snipe, the “comet’ mid others, lias placed 
n limit on the spread of (lie sport in recent wars, lire new 
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"SAILFISH” 


Harold S. DeGroat and Robert G. DeGroat 


sailfish. therefore, costing well under two hundred dollars, 
and even less than that if (he would-be sailor wishes to 
purchase the rendy-to-put-together boxed materials, is fast 
catching the attention of camp and resort owners and 
directors. 

Tecbnrgtws Applicable to .Sailfish Sailing 

Main Sheet Rigging —-After trying out the new craft on 
new York state's Moss Lake, which is nearly oval in 
shape, three quarters of a mile long and one half mile 
wide, with gentle winds prevailing but often coming in 
very changeable gusts, (he main sheet rigging was changed 
from the anchor end at tin aft end of the tiller and up 
through the two pulleys on (he boom. Ibis reversed the 
course of the sheet-rope bv changing the anchor end to 
tile outer end of the boom and running it directly down¬ 
ward to a Swivel pullcv on the top of the rudder end of 
the tiller, thus making a direct pull downward, or inward 
and downward, according to the position of (he sail. This 
gave a chance to flatten the sail more readily and also al¬ 
lowed more maneuverability, It also required a special 
technique of holding (lie sheet-rope- along the tiller with 
one hand, with the thumb pressing (he sheet-rope against 
the cud of the tiller, thus leaving the other hand free to 
grasp (lie guard rail or to pull in on (he sheet when 
necessary. 

Starring I'asilinn As our campers became accustomed to 
sailing the sailfish (hey tended to assume two natural 


I1muii.ii Ul.t.luiST. former director oj athletics oj Spring- 
field College, is the director oj Town and School Health, 
I’livsieal Education and Recreation \ ,’iclnu n, Connecticut, 
and his son. ItotiKKT. former Air Force pilot is athletic 
director and teacher at Toner Hill School in Wilmington. 
Dehtuare. Roth are experienced in a<prnlics anil camping. 
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RUNNING FRF.F,. Boat is almost ready to go “on the step. 


positions aboard the hull of the craft. One, when light 
breezes prevailed, was that of sitting on the outboard hip 
with the knees bent and feet toward the stern, thus forming 
a triangle made by the hip, under knee and ankle. This 
position seemed to he comfortable and allowed easy body 
shifting when “coming about,’ 

However, when the wind was fresh we found that the 
sailor should sit as far to the windward as possihle, with 
the knees bent slightly and the legs extended diagonally 
forward. This position allowed the greatest use of body 
leverage while still keeping the feet inboard so as not to 
create drag. On gusty days the same seat on the extreme 
windward edge was retained, and the weight changes 
necessary owing to puffs and lulls in the wind were made 
entirely with the upper part of the body. The sensitive 
sailfish requires, under such conditions, a change from a 
position with the chin tucked between the knees as the 
wind dies to a full hard lean in the next gust, all in the 
space of a second or two. 

Adjustment of weight fore and aft is also important 
We. found that a clearance of about six inches between 
the windward handrail and the forward hip kept the hull 
in good planing trim. 

Care of Craft and I Munching —The manufacturers of this 
new craft advise that the sailfish be taken from the water 
and not left exposed to the direct rays of the sun. How¬ 


ever, dragging it upon the beach or onto a dock can 
quickh scar the under surface. Mam canvas covered 
canoes are ruined bv tbe sandpaper effect of beaching 
them on sand) beaches. It is true of this craft, also. 

At Moss Lake Camp we devised two racks that took care 
of four sailfish each and solved the problem of being out 
of the water but not exposed to the sun. 'File rack that 
proved to be the best was placed in shallow water near 
the. canoe or main camp dock. During the da) the sailfish 
could be taken from the rack, floated to the dock and tied 
while the mast was stepped and the sail prepared for 
raising. The sail was left on the deck of the hull when not 
in use. The mast and sails with booms were stored on top 
of each hull as it was lifted into place on the extended 
arms of the rack. To keep the sails from mildewing, they 
were dried before being stowed away. 

The rack was placed out of the way of canoe and dock 
activities. The craft were tied in the lee of the dock, 
shielded from the prevailing wind. The spaces between 
each were set to prevent their bumping into one another. 
Mounting or Starting Off- -We found that the following 
way of mounting the sailfish preparaton to sailing is the 
best. First, raise the sail and arrange the sheet and rudder. 
Second, untie the craft. Third, walk out with the craft 
headed into the wind to knee-depth, or better yet, to where 
the daggarboard can be pushed down. Fourth, hold the 
hull so that it is pointed directly into the wind by grasping 
one guard rail with one hand and the tiller plus the sheet 
in the other hand. Fifth, when ready to mount, turn the 


The diagrams, Nos. 1. 2 
and :I, show relationship 
of tiller to sail in the 
turning maneuvers. 

Diagram No. 1 


| WIND 



how of the boat a degree or so down-wind so that the 
sail moves slightly away from you and leaves the deck 
of the craft clear for placing your knee upon it. Now. 
shove off with your rear foot: assume your sailing post 
tion and gradually pull in your sail and you are under¬ 
way. (See Diagram No. j.j 

Dismounting -When returning to the area for dismount 
ing. we advise the following procedure. As you approach 
the area of knee-depth water, be prepared to turn the craft 
directly into the wind and then slide off. keeping the craft 
pointed toward the wind, so that the sail settles over the 
center of the hull. Now. back or guide the boat into 'an¬ 
choring position but keep it headed so that the sail main¬ 
tains its center position. If the water becomes too shallow, 
pull up the daggarboard or remove it and place it diago¬ 
nally between the guardrails, where it will wedge itself. 

Teaching Sailboat Techniques 

Safety Element- -Every prospective sailor must be a capa¬ 
ble swimmer. Experience in righting canoes and paddling 
them ashore and other safety instruction is advisable. It 
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is Considered a good procedure In have life-bells worn liy 
those of ipuwtionable water ability. 

(.oniinp-Mioul Always face the .-ail when sailing. When 
rcadv to comc-nhoul. do llir-r things: first, push the tiller 
Inward tin -ail: second, mine \mir liutl) across to tin 
other «ide of the craft, and ns \ou do it third, change 
your hands on the tiller and sheet, hut he sure not to 
change the tiller position. Fourth. let the sail and liooni 
pass over your head and /ill on the opposite side. Fifth, 
now. and onlv now. move the tiller and steer on vour new 
course, ('.tuition, do not move the tiller before this lime 
or you are likely to fail and get into trouble: Sixth, pull 
in on the sheet and it will start you off ipueklv on the 
new tack. 

Uhiiv new sailors make a mistake of luffing up or turn¬ 
ing too close to the wind as they approach the shore, and 
then when they wish to come about, thev do not have the 
headwav to execute it. They seem to think that because 
the -hole curve*, thev also must curve their course to 



2 . 

Diagram No. 2 


match it. They mu-1 be taught to go directly toward the 
shore without liming and come about when danger of 
running aground becomes likely, 

Careful insistence that the tiller be moved toward the 
-ail not away from it protects the beginner agaiu-t the 
dangerous maneuver called "jibbing." lie mu-1 earn to 
"jib and know the ddh reiici between that maneuver lind 
the usual lacking or eoming-aboul maneuver. 

Diagram No. 2 -how- tin - two maneuvers. 
fildnnp We leach both tin "controlled jib" and the 
"bang jib" so that the beginner knows tin difference lintl 
rati u-e judgment a- to which to use. The controlled jih 
i- u«cd in heavier breezes while tin- bang jib run be lined 
in light breeze- when the -train on tin tigging is not 
likelv to lie overburdeusome. 

( unlrolled fil> Maneuver I he controlled jib reipdtes that 
tin -ad be pulled in graduallv as the hull i- made with 
the stern pointed upwind, while the larking maneuver is 
made with the bow lowanl the wind, lit jibbing, the 
tillri i- moved awa\ from the -ail. \s the sail i- pulled 
in while the i laft is turning it will come bark over the 

Kit) 


stern of the boat until it reaches a spot where the wind 
eoming over the stern will shift to the opposite side of the 
sail and start to move it foiward on the other side of the 
craft. If the sail is let out gradually the boat will continue 
turning to its new course without danger of being knocked 
down. .After the turn has been made, the sailor should 
move to the other side of the craft, change hands on the 
tiller and dress the sail and tiller to fit the course desired. 
The lltinp lib —We teach this in a light breeze with em¬ 
phasis being centered upon the action of the tiller , the key 
to success or failure. Failure in this case may be one of 
several things, such ns overturning, or loss of control of 



Swinging -from A.to b. 

3 . 2 . 1 • 

Diagram No. 3 

Hie boat, with either the tiller Mopping about or even 
circling the craft eompletelv around one or more times 
at high speed. 

Diagram No. 3 shows that as the hang jih is started 
the tiller “T” is thrown away from the sail to "a and 
held there until the critical second when the wind will 
cause the sail to flutter just before it will swing sharply 
across overhead from "A" to "15 . This is the dangerous 
second, when the liooni lift- and swings across with a bong. 

If the tiller is moved ipiiekly to "h" or the center of 
the craft, as tin- sail whips across, the "hang jib will be 
-ueeessfullv executed and the power of the wind and the 
sail will h<* expended upon the rigging and cause onlv the 
bow of the boat In dip forward. Now the tiller is moved 
back to “a" and the turn completed. I he sailor can now 
move across and face the sail as he dresses the sail and 
tiller on the new course. ( entering of the tiller is the kev 
to success. 

If. however, the tiller is left at "a" a- the sail whips 
fteross, the power of tin wind and sail will he expended 
upon the side, or long axis, of the craft and he likelv to 
eap-ize it or throw si out of control. 

tpproachirtj* Doth. Mooring or Dixmonntinji Spot- This 
luaneuvei is vety necessary if (lie beginner is to be trusted 
to handle a craft. 

Fmphasize the following when templing approaches. 

1. Alwnvs land on (he Ire side turn up into the wind. 

2. If possible, approacb on the side ol the mooting, dm k 
or -pot of distiniitirliugi according to the position of the 
-ail If the -ail i- on the right, approach on the right: if 
on the left, come in on that side 

.5. According to the strength of your breeze -lay one 
ami one-half to tiro lengths of vour craft away from the 
-idc of the dm k or mooring a- you approach for a land 
ing. I bis is important in allow mg safe! , margin in iiuiiu u 
v ernbilily 
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4. To save damage to your craft, dock or yourselves, go 
the same distance behind the dock or mooring ( lee side) 
before turning upwind, and drift into place. No matter 
how stiff or light the breeze the craft will slow down and 
reach the desired spot. Turn the tiller until the sail flutters 
over the center of the boat and then center it and steer to 
your point of approach. 

5. If there is a choice, the corner of the dock is pre¬ 
ferred, so if the craft comes in too fast, a slight moving 
of the tiller can guide it alongside the dock or mooring 
with no harm to the craft. 

Notes for the Advanced Sailfish Sailor —As a position of 
running free is approached and the wind begins to come 
more over the stern, the sailor should move his weight 
farther to the rear to counteract the leverage exerted for¬ 
ward on the mast, which tends to dig the bow in. However, 
too much weight to the rear sinks the stern too low, 
destroying the planing properties and causing a greatly in¬ 
creased suction drag at the stern. We found that a constant 
heel to the sailfish, sufficient to raise the windward corner 
of the stern free of the water even in the lightest breeze, 
paid dividends by breaking the suction caused by the fiat 
stern design. 

The usual procedure of completely raising the center- 
hoard when running free should he modified when sailing 
the sailfish, as the lack of draft to the hull will allow a 
strong breeze to cause a crabbing action. For this reason 
and for generally greater stability, the daggarboard should 
he left down about six inches. 

The sailfish will get “on the step" in a good breeze. 
That is, the ’fish will actually plane on top of the water 
when the conditions are right. Once up. the heel may he 
reduced and a true down-wind course taken if desired, hut 
this is a very delicate situation and all moves must he 
sensitive and gentle, or the sailfish will drop hack off the 
step. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Position of Instructor —The preferred position of the 
instructor in teaching sailing is always upwind. From here 
the voice carries readily' bv megaphone. From here, wheth¬ 
er on the dock, in a canoe or boat or another sailing craft, 
it is easy to reach the down-windward craft quickly if it 
is in need of help. Choose the area or course that gives 
the very best safety factor during the teaching sessions. 
Order of Items To Be Taught —The following is the sug¬ 
gested order of instruction to he given to sailfish sailors. 

1. Terms of sailing, parts of the craft, and a short his¬ 
tory of sailing, including the theory of sailing. 

2. Launching and rigging the sailfish. 

3. Mounting and the take-off- what to do if capsized. 

4. Short run across wind, “come-ahout" and return 
over shallow water if possible. 

5. Proper return to dismount area and dismount, sail 
lowering, and anchoring properly and storing upon rack. 
The dismounting or making dock approaches can he com¬ 
bined with item number four. 

6. Tacking Lesson—After learning to steer a straight 
crosswind course and return over the shallow water, a 
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SAII,FISH TRIPPING. New sport rivals winter ski trips. 


course should be set that will require tacking upw ind two 
or three times to a buoy and return down-wind or on-a- 
reach. This lesson should cover the proper dressing of the 
sail at dose-haul and the pointing of the craft into the 
wind for the best speed attainable, how to make the turn 
at the buoy, and the proper dressing of the sail and use of 
the daggarboard when running down-wind. 

7. Triangular Course—After sufficient practice in tack¬ 
ing and steering, the more advanced beginner may be sent 
on a triangular course with the usual legs, requiring sail¬ 
ing on a reach, tacking and coining in on the wind. 

it. Practice Racing Starts—Teaching of the hitting of 
the starting line at the end of three or five minute periods 
is required next. More advanced sailors can race to a 
crosswind buov and'hack as part of the lesson. 1 he racing 
rules need to be explained here. 

9. Racing over a Triangular Course— This begins to 
give the sailor the real fun of sailing and also stimulates 
the desire to learn. 

Common sense is the wav to interpret the theory of sail¬ 
ing: the rules and theory are quite simple. There will be 
features about your sailing area that will he peculiar to it 
alone. Varying types of breezes will allow different tactics 
on different days. Breezes coming down the lake one day 
will allow good sailing of certain courses. Breezes coming 
out of notches made by nearby hills or mountain peaks may 
alter things entirely on another day. Breezes bouncing off a 
woody side hill or a huge rock will set up rides of proce¬ 
dure that must he taught when sailing near them. I lie 
bounce-hack of such breezes will cause changes in the 
dressing of the sails. These must he understood by the sail¬ 
ors. as well as the fault of sailing too close in the lec of 
an island and being becalmed. 

This sport of sailing is now within tin reach of many 
more vonng people. Its thrills and opportunities for "free¬ 
dom" are there to he tasted. 
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CAMP COOKERY 


|[ ® J Camp cookery can l>c fun. 

The novelty of a newly ac¬ 
quired ski 11, the satisfaction of having 
created something yourself, and the 
“provin’ in the eatin’ ’’ all combine 
to make camp cookery an enjoyable 
experience. 

None of these cooking procedures 
are difficult if they are taught in 
proper sequence. VI hy not try them 
yourself, and be at least a few steps 
ahead of the campers? Confer with 
the home economies teacher at school, 
or the camp cook, for ideas on mixing 
ingredients, greasing pans, testing to 
see if food is cooked, fast cooking or 
slow cooking, and so on. You can even 
practice some of the steps in the 
kitchen Be careful with the flapjacks, 
though, many an enthusiastic flip has 
flapjaeked right onto the ceiling! 
When the actual instruction is going 
on. you will not have time to do any 
cooking. He member the following 
points in leaching camp cookery: 

It is most fim to eook without uten¬ 
sils. One gets the self-sufficient, pio¬ 
neer feeling. 

And. of course, part of the fun is 
in the eatin’. father do not have the 
sessions too close to regular meal 
time, or have them at meal time. 

Some of the must .1 in teaching 
\oung campers to cook: 

a. First and lust a proper fire is es¬ 
sentials Skill must be developed in fire- 

\i tiiok, in recreation division of 
State I nnrrsify of \ru ) nrk Teach¬ 
ers (.nllcpe . t or tin nil, has hern ramp- 
i raft ihrector, (lamp II innrlmpn. Me. 


making. This includes selection of 
proper tinder, finger-thick kindling, 
and hard or softwoods, according to 
what is being cooked. And never for¬ 
get what the wise old Indian said, 
“White man keep warm by running 
out and getting heap much wood for 
big fire. Indian make small fire and 
sit close.” The same rule applies to 
cooking. 

b. Every camper cooks. Keep the 
number of campers, per fire, down to 
two or three. Four is the maximum. 

c. Have cooking fires in a rough 
circle, in a pasture, or grassy area to 
minimize fire hazard. Supervision is 
simplified if you, the instructor, stay 
in the middle with all the supplies. 

d. Never cook without eating. Do 
this at the very first session, even if it 
is only toast and margarine. 

e. Cook close to camp. There is no 
need to make drudgery of the food 
transportation. Also, if you are cook¬ 
ing a meal, and something goes wrong, 
the camp kitchen is handy for extra 
vittles to make up for the stew that 
dumped into the fire. or the steaks 
that were squashed in the dust when a 
beginner was looking for the salt or 
the dough that was dropped. 

f. Make a game of it. A little in¬ 
formal competition something adds 
zest and novelty as well as speeding up 
the learning process and also gives 
superior campers recognition. At ap¬ 
propriate times, after tin basic fire 
and cooking skills are accomplished. 
eom|>*'tition might be eondiielcd. such 
as; Who can build the first fire? Who 
can boil water first? Who cleaned lip 


the fire place best? Fop this now and 
then unannounced and observe the im¬ 
proved tidiness. Did each put some 
green leaves, fern, or long grass over 
the site of the fire to prove the com¬ 
plete absence of embers or any fire? 
Who cooked with the least amount of 
materials? 

g. Rainy days are not lazy days. 
I'sc 'em! Here are some rainy day 
suggestions: 

Wet-day fire building—practice and 
competition. 

Kefleelor finking at the indoor fire¬ 
place. 

“Hev” Carlson cooks, indoors, with 
a No. 10 till can, by using a “buddy 
burner Boll old cloth about three to 
four inc hes wide, like a gauze bandage. 
Place the roll with the edge up in a 
can, and fill the can with waste fat. 
W hen the cloth is saturated, \ou have 
the equivalent of a small burner. Now 
your tin can cookery may go on re- 
gnidlcss of weather, indoors or out. 

Preparation of trip menus, empha 
sizing proper quantities. Hvery ounce 
becomes a pound after the first few 
miles. 

Discuss various ways of food preser- 
witioii. care of perishables when there 
is no ice, and do not overlook ready- 
mixes and dehydrated foods. 

Discuss and analyze a balanced 
menu. On the trail, every meal can¬ 
not be balanced, but the daily food 
intake should be balanced. 

Lastly, why not make the whole 
course part of a build-up to the first 
orerniglit hike. F.ncounige campers to 
learn and practice campcraft skills. 


Hecrextiox 



such as tent pitching and ditching or 
bough-bed construction, so that the 
first overnight experience becomes a 
happy climax, composed of the inte¬ 
gration of the numerous campcraft 
skills which have been learned previ¬ 
ously, How many times is this first 
overnight experience an ordeal of na¬ 
ture against living instead of living 
with nature. Improperly cooked food, 
uncomfortable sleeping, burned fin¬ 
gers, knife or axe cuts, insect bites, 
and many other things that happen to 
the poorly prepared youngster, put a 
damper on the novice camper. There 
is no need for this to happen! 

So much for the philosophizin’. 
Here are the seven steps to easy camp 
cookery. 

1. Kabobs. Cook, and eat from a 
stick, kabobs made of meat, onion and 
bacon. Cut a green stick (thick-as- 
your-finger) and sharpen the thinner 
end. Cut your meat (lamb, ham steak 
or round steak) into pieces roughly 
one inch square and one-fourth inch 
thick. Slice the onion about one-eighth 
inch thick so the rings look like a 
cross-section of a tree. Cut the bacon 
in pieces about one inch long. Is the 
fire ready? Any fire will do for this, 
as long as you can get close to it. Put 
a piece of meat on the pointed end of 
the stick, and push it down about eight 
inches. Add a piece of bacon the same 
way, and a piece of onion, pushing 
them toward the meat. Leave a slight 
space (about one-fourth inch) between 
all pieces, to permit even cooking. 
Continue adding meat, bacon, and 
onion until the stick has about six or 
seven inches of meat, bacon and 
onion. Now, hold over the fire and 
cook. To eat, merely place two pieces 
of bread edge to edge, flat on the 
palm like the covers of an open book, 
sandwich the bread around the meat 
by closing it over the kahob, compress 
securely, and while rotating the stick, 
pull it out. Salt to taste. Finish with 
some local fruit or berries, picked, if 
possible, by the campers. 

2. Flapjacks. Now for some culinary 
acrobatics. Encourage the campers to 
flip ’em. The main trick in the flip, as¬ 
suming you have a light frying pan, is 
to keep the wrist flexible. Emphasize 
the downward dip of the pan, which is 
the essential preparatory movement 


for the upward flip. Make the first pan¬ 
cakes small, so that the loss of a few 
flopped flapjacks will not detract from 
the fun of flipping. Try greasing the 
pan with a strip of bacon doubled and 
slipped between the split ends of a 
green finger-thick stick about fifteen 
inches long. The pan is hot enough 
when drops of water jump around on 
it. The ready-mix batter should have 
the consistency of heavy cream. When 
you see bubbles appearing on the bat¬ 
ter in the frying pan, “Let ‘er flip.” 

3. One-Pot Meal. There are Irish 
stews, Mulligan stews, and so on, ad 
infinitum. We will not suggest any 
particular one. You cannot go wrong 
if you fry the meat in fat with season¬ 
ing first, and then add cold water and 
bring to a boil, simmer for an hour or 
more until tender, then add diced po¬ 
tatoes, onions and vegetables. While 
waiting, why not add some pan biscuit 
bread? Use a ready-mix, spread the 
dough on a greased pan, bake by pul 
ting the pan close to the fire at an 
angle to the ground to bake by the 
reflected heat. 

4. Hobo Stove. Much has been writ¬ 
ten about using the big No. 10 tin 
can. After the door has been cut (with 
tin snips) in your little stove, addi¬ 
tional holes must be made opposite it 
and near the top for a draft. Try mak¬ 
ing the holes with a beer can opener, 
the kind that punches triangular open¬ 
ings. A nail may also be used. Try 
fried bacon and eggs on this stove, 
bacon first to grease the pan. Fora real 
novelty, cut out the center of a slice 
of bread, making a two-inch opening. 
Place the bread on the greased heating 
surface, and drop a raw egg into the 
opening in the bread. Fry as usual, 
turning when one side is cooked. 

5. Plank Steak or Fish. The food is 
nailed or pegged (hardwood peg into 
softwood plank) flat on a plank. The 
fire must be hot and high. Use soft¬ 
woods. Reflect the heat, from a stone 
or bank of green logs opposite, onto 
the planked meat or fish. Place the 
plank at a forty-five degree angle to 
the ground, close to the fire, opposite 
the reflector. The reflected heat does 
the cooking. A pot of tea, or a kettle 
of vegetables above the fire direct 
more heat toward the planked food, 
and will supplement the main course. 


0. Reflector Raking,. Now, we are out 
of the tenderfoot and burned-finger 
class. What type of reflector shall we 
use? That depends on your pocket- 
book, your skill with tools, or both. 
Kinds you can make range from alu¬ 
minum foil on a light wire frame for 
lightness on pack trips, to a gallon tin 
can, cut to expose two adjacent sides 
to the fire. Yon can also purchase one 
from a sporting goods company. The 
proper distance to place the reflector 
baker is under the spot where the fire 
starts to “cook” the bark of your hand 
in three to four seconds. Rlacken the 
baking pan (black absorbs heat), but 
keep the inside of the reflector bright 
and shiny (shiny surfaces reflect heat). 
Adjust the reflector, close or away, 
according to the heat of the fire and 
the progress of the cooking. V hat 
should we cook? Why most anything, 
from toast to T-bone. \$hy not try 
berry muffins? Pick the berries (blue¬ 
berries, blackberries, raspberiies, and 
so on) and toss ’em in the batter as 
you finish stirring it. If you want to 
get real fancy, use two reflectors; cook 
the muffins on one side of the hot, high 
softwood fire, and reflect the heat over 
to a second reflector baker on the op¬ 
posite side. Both will cook at once. 

7. Roast. The roast, of three to eight 
pounds, is the last step. If you are in 
doubt about the cut of meat, get a 
cheap cut for the first attempt. Skewer 
the meat with a wire that extends for 
about two and one-half feet above the 
meat. Secure a stout, wet string about 
three or four feet long to the top end 
of the wire. Sear the meat to keep in 
the juices, by holding it close to the 
hardwood fire. Skewer some fat 
through the wire at the top. and hang 
the roast close to the fire, using the 
full length of wire and string to sus¬ 
pend it. Turn the roast frequently, or 
wind up the string and the roast wfill 
rotate by itself. Catch the drippings in 
a green bark trough or a pan and 
baste occasionally with the drippings. 
Start the roast early. It takes about 
an hour of cooking time per pound. 

Vary the time of the meals: the 
kabobs at lunch, flapjacks at breakfast, 
one-pot meal for supper, and keep the 
reflector meal to use in case of rain. 
What better motivation is there to 
good cookery, than eating the results. 
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I N a questionnaire sent to recreation anil park authori¬ 
ties by the Committee on Surfacing Recreation Areas, 
a portion was devoted to surfacing under fixed apparatus. 

It included sewral questions relating to the playground 
apparatus area, special types of surfaces under fixed ap¬ 
paratus and opinions as to sui faces that have proved ex¬ 
ceptionally good or quite unsatisfactory. 

A large majority of the executives reporting have ap¬ 
paratus eoneenlrated in one section of their playgrounds. 
One hundred sixty-six indicated such an arrangement; 
twenty-eight did not. One-third, on the other hand, have 
set off the apparatus section from the rest of the play¬ 
ground by a fence, hedge or curb. Sixty-four reported such 
an arrangement; one hundred twenty-two did not. Two- 
thirds of the eases reported the same surfacing under the 
apparatus as on other sections of the playground. Only 
seventy-three out of one hundred eighty-four executives re¬ 
porting on this item have a different type of surfacing 
under the apparatus. 

Types of Surfacing in Use 

The information submitted with referenee to the types 
of surfaces under the various kinds of apparatus affords 
no eonsistenl pattern of use. Many different materials, 
either alone or in combination, are used under apparatus, 
varying from concrete to sand and sawdust. Most of the 
apparatus types have been erected on all kinds of surfaces. 
Many cities report the same type of surface under all their 
apparatus, us might he expected from the fact that the 
surfacing is the same as that on the rest of the playground. 
Several < ities have made special provision for surfacing 
under specific apparatus types. F or example, one with as¬ 
phalt under its swings and merry-go-rouml may have sand 
or tanbark under its slide or horizontal bar. Taken as a 
whole, the information submitted does not afford tbe 
basis for recommended procedure. 

TAHLE I 

,\ nmhrr oj lin rrnlion ami Park Agnuies Kiporting 
Apparatus on Specific Surfaces 


Surfacing Under 


Table I is a summary of tbe replies, indicating the fre¬ 
quency with which various types of surfaces were reported 
under several popular apparatus types. It shows a wide 
variation in practice. The see saw is more often reported 
on dirt, loam or day than any other type of apparatus: 
the high slide on sand: chair swings on turf; standard 
swings on asphalt, sand mixtures or stone surfaces. Rela¬ 
tively few cities report the merry-go-round and see saw on 
a sand surface or the giant stride or slides on asphalt. 
Standard swings more than any other piece of apparatus 
are consistently reported on all types of surfaces. 

Other eimelusions with reference to surfaces now in use 
are: 

1. Natural surfaces—dirt, loam, day—with no special 
type of surfacing are reported most frequently. 

2. Sand, or sand in combination with oilier materials 
such as loam, shavings, gravel, sawdust, tanbark. is the 
special type of surface most frequently reported. 

.'•5. l urf or grass ranks third and is reported more fre¬ 
quently under chair swings, slides and climbing structure 
than under other apparatus types. 

4. Asphalt is used more frequently under standard and 
chair swings and climbing structure than under other 
type#. 
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Fixed Apparatus 


5. Tanbark, infrequently used, is reported most often 
under chair swings and the kindergarten slide, suggesting 
it is used most frequently in areas for young children. 

6. Concrete, seldom used, is most often reported under 
standard swings and merry-go-round, but also under climb¬ 
ing apparatus. 

Appraisal of Surfaces 

Many comments were received as to the merits of various 
types of surfacing under apparatus from the point of view 
of safety, maintenance and suitability for play. It was clear 
that in commenting on such suitability, a number of 
executives did not restrict their comments to areas under 
fixed apparatus. 

Table II rates the various major types of surfacing ma¬ 
terials from the point of view of safety, maintenance and 
suitability for play. It indicates that in general the sur¬ 
faces, ranked according to safety, are as follows: sand, dirt, 
sand mixtures, tanbark, turf, sawdust, gravel, asphalt, 
cement. The rank order changes appreciably when sur¬ 
faces are rated according to ease of maintenance, as fol¬ 
lows: asphalt, concrete, tanbark, sand mixtures, turf, 
gravel, sawdust, sand, dirt. 

The following observations are based upon the figures 
in Table II: 

1. More than three times as many good as bad surfaces 
were indicated, which implies reasonable satisfaction with 
existing surfaces. 

2. The only two types of surface not generally approved, 
as to safety, are asphalt and cement. 

3. The two types most highly rated for safety—sand 
and dirt, are most frequently rated as bad from the point 
of view of maintenance. 

4. The two types given the lowest rating for safety— 
asphalt and concrete, are considered most satisfactory as 
to maintenance. 

5. In spite of the bad safety rating given asphalt and 
concrete, very few cities consider them not suitable for 
play. In fact, more cities rated asphalt “good” than gave 
this rating to any other surfacing material. 

Comments 

Many valuable comments with reference to experience in 


the use of specific surfaces were made by the executives 
reporting. As Table II indicates, there is considerable 
agreement with reference to certain types of surfaces. For 
example, many workers felt that a sand. clay, loam mixture 
is best. Opinions differ widely, however, with respect to 
other materials. 

A number of replies stressed the importance of wader- 
ship as a factor in reducing apparatus accidents. Others 
pointed out that instruction in the proper use of apparatus 
is more important than the surfacing under it. Still others 
believe that the types and heights of apparatus are of 
primary importance. Several recommend the installation 
of curbs around individual pieces of apparatus, or of 
groups of apparatus, especially where a material such as 
sand, tanbark, or sand and sawdust is used. A few, on the 
other hand, believe curbing is unsatisfactory and hazardous. 
One or more cities are anchoring their apparatus below 
the ground level to eliminate danger of accidents caused by 
the footing. 

The preceding article records in summary form in 
formation in questionnaire replies submitted by recreation 
and park departments to the Committee on Surfacing Rec¬ 
reation Areas. Information relating to the surfacing of 
multiple-use areas and dust elimination, also secured 
through the questionnaire inquiry, will be summarized and 
published in a later issue of Recreation. This article is 
published as a preliminary statement of findings and not 
as a committee report. 


JUST OUT 

Surfacing Playground Areas 

Newly Revised! $.35 

In view of the current interest in surfacing, a revision 
of this supplement is now being made available. New 
bibliography included. 

National Recreation Association 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 10. New York 


From James A. Sharp, director of recreation in James¬ 
town. New York, has come a recommendation, based on 
bis department's experience with blacktop areas on play¬ 
grounds. They are successfully using a set of all-white 
baseball bases, consisting of a home plate, three bases and 
a pitching rubber. Heavy, and made just a little under the 
regulation size, these were designed especially for play¬ 
ground and gymnasium use. They are easy to move, and 
if left outside, do not seem to suffer from rain. The rec¬ 
reation department has ordered another ten sets, and the 
school physical education administrators are considering 
sets for indoor winter baseball games. 

This solution to the problem of finding a suitable base 
for blacktop surfacing w r as worked out with the aid of the 
Mohawk Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio. 
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How To Do It! 




& 


m 


Nu+ Cup — from a fin can fop. 



All (jou need is 

I. Tm can fop 
Z. Tin snips 
3. Pencil and ruler 
4; Steel uiool 
5. Hammer 


rieTHOD / 


. Mark off tin can top as shown in the diagram. 
2. Cut tin on dotted lines. ^ L , 


TTn Can Top 


3. f>end up the four strips. 

4-. Rub all cut edges with steel wool. 


Cut fiere 




Rolled 

Strip"- 


Sfrip- 
Sent-' 


This cut is about 
% diameter fin can top^ 

v>> ^ 


5. Roll the four strips to make the feet . ^ s "'- 

6. Cut outside edges of tin can top into desired shape and s>eelwool 

all cut edges. Some suggested cuts shown below --- 


y . bend and roll the four sides into position 
Note: If hammered or lined or scratched 
surface desired do this before culhnq tfn . 



Side bent 
into place 


Kf.c.rkation 




Baseball Ballet—It’s new. It’s colorful. It’s exciting! 


/ T would BE impossible to estimate 
the total number of man hours spent 
in playing “catch” since the turn of 
the century. What makes this pastime 
so interesting and popular? The light 
exercise is beneficial, and there is a 
thrill in developing accuracy in throw¬ 
ing and effortless ease in catching. 
Sometimes ball passing is done con¬ 
sistently with a definite purpose in 
mind, as in the case of the late Mr. 
Feller who coached his son Robert to 
become one of baseball’s greats. Many 
times it is done to escape boredom or 
to while away an hour or so. Whatever 
the reasons, the benefits and pleasure 
derived are immeasurable. 

Even with its widespread and last¬ 
ing popularity, however, merely pass¬ 
ing a ball back and forth does not hold 
interest very long. In summer camps, 
playgrounds, rehabilitation centers, 
isolated military bases and on board 
navy ships, there is a great need for a 
ball game that is adjustable to the 
space available and which accommo¬ 
dates varying numbers of players. Star 
ball fills that need and is a game both 
children and grown-ups find fascinat¬ 
ing. Five players form a circle and 
throw five balls simultaneously, each 
player throwing to the second player 
on his left. Since a player throws 
to the same catcher each time, the 
routine is very easy to perform though 
it looks complicated. “It’s a very fasci¬ 
nating game! Why, it can even be 
played in wheelchairs at rehabilitation 
hospitals,” was the comment of Mr. 
Harvey Holmes, sports specialist of a 
New York daily newspaper. 

Deviations of star ball routines from 
the very amusing close range juggling 
act to the seemingly impossible feat 
of twenty-seven, thirty-six or forty-five 
men throwing as many balls over the 

Elmek E. Heft, in engineering work 
since J926, is active in many sports, 
and hopes that, star ball—which he has 
originated — may benefit organized 
recreation. At present he is the owner 
of a restaurant in Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Tinde B(*nex'd STAR BALL 

Elmer E. Heft 

same area at the same time, provide a The blueprint also gives directions for 

new source of entertainment for spec- laying out playgrounds and gymnasi- 

tators and participants. The colorful urns and a table of dimensions for 

spectacle of a baseball ballet can be locating positions for varying num- 

produced with the; use of painted base- bers of players at different throwing 

balls or colored tennis balls for pre- distances, to suit different age groups, 

game exhibitions. If you want to have For playgrounds, gymnasiums, service 

more fun than a barrel of monkeys camps and on board ship, discarded 

in a banana patch, get five people to tennis balls can be used. Some of the 

toss a tennis ball, a volley ball, a soft star ball routines can be performed 

ball, a golf ball and a football across by twenty-seven players grouped in 

a circle to five points of a star. three circles, as shown in Figure 3. 

Star ball requires any odd number 7 he If aim Up. A simple routine, 
of players, five or more, positioned as and excellent for slow warm up for 

shown in Figures I and 2. The arrows baseball players, is for nine players to 

indicate the flight course of each ball, start with three baseballs. Players No. 

When five play, each player throws to 1. No. 4 and No. 7 each have a ball 

the second on his left. When seven to start. Each ball not only will cross 

play, each player throws to the third to the points of the star but will also 

on his left. When nine play, each move around the circle. As the arms 

player throws to the fourth on his left, limber up, more baseballs are added 

and so on. Positions can be set at by the coach, who can thus control 

random for any throwing distance. A (he throwing pace. Any number of 

blueprint showing methods of easily balls from one up to the limit of the 

locating players in relation to bases on ability of the group can be used. By 

baseball and softball fields can be oh- lofting the throws and increasing the 

tained by writing to Uncle Elmer’s, distance, nine players can keep eight- 
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ceil baseballs crossing and circling 
llie star. Contests can be staged and 
records established of the group or 
elub which ran keep the most balls in 
pl;n for a given number of throws. 
Have one ball dyed or painted red. 
Player No. I starts with this ball and 
when it is returned to him via player 
No. <> the routine is completed. 

The Round I />. Nine men converge 
from all around the outer limits of the 
field. At a distance of two hundred 
feet or more they start throwing but 
keep dosing up the size of the eirele 
until the players are only a few feet 
apart. As they gel closer, they loft the 
throws for a super juggling act. The 
players ran then back away, as they 
throw, sixty to ninety Icet apart, throw 
the balls briskly for a few throws, and 
at a given signal reach into their 
pockets for red baseballs, and on the 
next throw all red balls suddenly ap¬ 
pear. Switch back to the white. Slow 
the tlnowing paee slightly and nine 
players eau easily use the eighteen 
halls, alternating the color on every 


throw. This differs from the above 
routine in that the alternate ball is 
held in the throwing hand until the 
other is caught. Fifteen platers can 
he used for this routine, or as stated 
before, any odd uumlier. 

The Spiral. A few amusing twists 
will add to the entertainment aspect. 
Have a tenth man with a supply of 
baseballs crouch beside plaver No. 1 
and hand the halls to him as fast as 
he can throw to player No. 5, or as 
fast as No. 5 can catch and throw to 
player No. 9. Start with one red hall 
and when the tenth man sees this hall 
coming hack to No. 1, he stops sup¬ 
plying the halls and heads for cover. 
When the red hall is returned to player 
No. 1 the second time, the routine is 
complete, or, at this point, player 
No. 1 can “unload” the star by de¬ 
flecting the halls off his glove into a 
receptacle on the ground or held by 
the tenth man, who wears a mask and 
eliest protector. For comic relief, pot 
two masks and two chest protectors 
on him Protected in this manner, the 


tenth man can stay alongside player 
No. 1 for the spiral technicolor rou¬ 
tine. 

Spiral Technicolor Routine. Player 
No. 1 loads the star with red baseballs. 
When these are returned to him he 
drop* them in a container and im¬ 
mediately replaces each red hall with 
a white one which he grabs from the 
tenth man. Follow the same procedure 
with blue baseballs, baek to the white, 
and then use the red ones again. Use 
nine baseballs of each color for this 
routine, and all players throw simulta¬ 
neously. Most accurate thrower should 
he player No. 6 who throws to player 
No. 1. To avoid collision of halls in 
the air, players No. 1, N'o. 4 and N’o. 
7 throw to waist level or lower, play¬ 
ers No. 2, No. 5, and No. 8 throw to 
chest level, and players No. 3, No. 6 
and No. 9 throw to top of head or a 
hit higher. 

For further information, write to 
Mr. Heft, Uncle Elmer’s Restaurant, 
South Atlantic on Oeean Front, Day¬ 
tona Beach, Florida. 



OSBORN OFFERS YOU . . . 

BIG ILLUSTRATED SOPPIY FOLDER 

Show* mony «oty-fo-mak« comp pro|cc)» 
reody lo put together, iuch os beautiful 
bells, bogs, purses, cigarette cases ond 
hundreds of olher (ferns. 


"CAMP SPICIAL" MOCCASIN 
Genuine feather wilh composi¬ 
tion soles. All sires for all oges. 
Ideol for the beoch. In Ihe 
woods, along polhs ond for 
lounging. 


Por Pair-$3.95 

■f$3.55 in 12 pair toll) 

*6S-PAGE LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLY CATALOG — ONLY 25c 


Hhutratr* all types o! moccetinl end leather Hems of In¬ 
terest at snrmnrr camps, modeling toots, taring*, instruction 
txx>k* fot handicraft purposes, etc. No espertence needed. 



typ nmr* MAIL NOW! 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO., 

223 W Jaiksen Bled., Chlrago 6. III. 

I’leavv null "1 Free Illnttrated Supply 
O !flr*-pu« krd llh pag? I ^pIIm-u raft 
Catalog ior which I enclose 25c in coin. 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS_ - - .. _ 

Cm*_,__STATE_ 


Fotderj 

Supplies 


) 


S4TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PARK EXECUTIVES 

Windsor Hotel 
MONTREAL, QUE„ CANADA 
September 15 to 18, inc., 1952 

Annual meeting of outstanding and progressive 
Park and Recreation Executives of the United 
States and Canada. Important discussions and 
papers on all phases of public park work. 

Speciol Tours — Exhibits 

Includes annual meeting of American Association 
of Zoological Parks and Aquariums. 

1 or information write the Executive Secretary, 
30 North I.a Salle Street. Chicago 2, Illinois, or 
consult Parks \ Recreation, the Institiiti’s month¬ 
ly magazine. 




Recreation 




Summary of the findings of a questionnaire study made 
at the request of recreation executives attending an 
NRA district recreation conference. 


The Authority 

to Hire and Fire Recreation Workers 


¥ is 1951 the National Recreation As- 

sociation conducted a questionnaire 
study of the authority to hire and fire 
full-time, year-round workers in pub¬ 
lic recreation departments. The pur¬ 
poses of the study were to determine 
who has the authority to hire and fire 
workers, the restrictions on their pow¬ 
ers and the legal basis upon which 
the authority rests; also, to reveal any 
local attempts to circumvent the con¬ 
stituted authority. 

Of the 303 replies, 264 came from 
agencies which administer recreation, 
either as a separate function or in 
connection with park services. These 
are the agencies that represent ap¬ 
proximately ninety per cent of all the 
year-round recreation departments, ac¬ 
cording to the Recreation and I'ark 
Yearbook for 1950. The other reports 
came from school departments and 
other tvpes of recreation authorities. 
One hundred ninety of the 264 recrea¬ 
tion and/or park departments that re¬ 
sponded are operated by boards; sev¬ 
enty-four are not. 

The information submitted by the 
264 departments indicates that: 

1. In a great majority of cases, 
boards have unqualified authority to 
hire recreation executives. 

2. Most boards have unqualified au¬ 
thority to hire all full-time workers, 
but many reported that their superin¬ 
tendents have such authority. 

3. The superintendent is more fre¬ 
quently granted the authority to hire 
and fire other recreation workers ill 
11011 -board departments than in depart¬ 
ments managed by a board. 

4. A city ordinance most frequently 
provides the authority for boards to 
hire or fire; a city charter commonly 
gives such authority to other ollicials. 

5. In most cities the authority to 
fire is vested with the Individual or 
group having the right to hire. 


6. Residence restrictions in hiring 
workers are reported by a greater per¬ 
centage of departments without boards 
than of departments operated by 
boards. Only fifteen per cent report 
such restrictions on hiring the execu¬ 
tive; eighteen per cent, as applied to 
other full-time workers. 

7. Few attempts have been made by 
an individual or group, in violation 
of the constituted authority, to inter¬ 
fere with the hiring or firing of the 
executive or other full-time workers. 

Who Has the Authority? 

Separate questions were asked con¬ 
cerning the authority to hire and fire 
the executive and other full-time work¬ 
ers, Analyses were also made for de¬ 
partments under a policy-making board 
and for those without a board, as well 
as of the allocation of power to ap¬ 
point and to dismiss workers. 

The Executive. Among the depart¬ 
ments administered by official policy¬ 
making boards, 143, or seventy-five 
per cent of these boards, appoint their 
executives without approval of any 
other individual or group. Forty-eight 
of these departments report that un¬ 
qualified authority to appoint the rec¬ 
reation executive rests with another 
individual or group, such as the city 
manager, mayor, city council or de¬ 
partment executive (in the case of 
recreation and park departments). In 
the others, the authority to hire is con¬ 
tingent upon the approval of another 
individual or group. For instance, the 
mayor, the mayor and city council 
or the city manager must approve the. 
action of the board or commission, 
or these appointing officials act on the 
recommendation of the. recreation 
board. 

In more than one-third of the de¬ 
partments not administered by an of¬ 
ficial police-making board, the city 


manager has unqualified authority to 
hire the recreation executive. The city 
council has similar authority in about 
fifteen per cent of the departments: 
other officials in about ten per cent. 
In the other forty-seven per cent of 
the departments, the concurrence of 
another group or individual is re¬ 
quired; a common pattern calls for 
approval of the appointment by the 
city council. The many variations re¬ 
ported include one instance where 
four parties are involved in the ap¬ 
pointment. 

Other Full-Time Workers. Eighty of 
the one hundred ninety boards have 
the unqualified authority to employ' 
full-time workers other than the rec¬ 
reation executive. In one-fourth of the 
departments administered by boards, 
the superintendent has the authority 
to hire, subject to the approval of the 
board. In recreation departments with¬ 
out boards, three out of four super¬ 
intendents are authorized to hire other 
workers, either with or without the 
approval of the managing authority. 
The recreation executive has unquali¬ 
fied authority to hire full-time work¬ 
ers in about one-fourth of all depart¬ 
ments reporting. 

In onlv a few instances the indi- 
v idual or group having the right to 
hire does not have the right to fire, 
and the authority for both actions is 
usuallv vested in the same individual 
or group. All of the variations occur 
in cases where appointments are sub¬ 
ject to the. approval of another indi¬ 
vidual or group. For instance, an ex¬ 
ecutive might be hired by a board or 
citv council, subject to the approval 
of the mayor, but might be fired with¬ 
out reference to the mayor. 

In some instances, the hiring and 
firing authority holds informal conver¬ 
sations concerning appointments with 
kev municipal and civic leaders, even 
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though concurrence i.« not required by 
law. 


Legal Basis for this Authority 


The wide variety of answers given 
to this question, and the failure of 
many recreation executives to make 
am comment, indicates a lack of clear 
understanding as to the legal basis 
for the appointing power. Some an¬ 
swered ■‘none,” others referred to civil 
service regulations and department 
regulations. Authority to hire and fire 
is usually assigned in a city ordinance 
or in the local charter. 

The legal basis for hiring anti firing 
full-time workers, in hoard and non- 
hoard departments, was reported as 
follows: 

l.rgal l!;i-i- \umlierof 

Departments Reporting 

With Boards ft itlionl Hoard- 


City Or linaiin- 
City ( liarl.-r 
t Ither- 
No Reply 


1 i(l If,8% I 18 118%) 
23 (127c) 22 130/r i 

32 ( 177 l 7 U0%> 
5 t 3'7 ) 32 143% 1 


Restrictions 


I lie local residence requirement is 


the only major restriction on the hir¬ 
ing of applicants qualified by reason 
of education and experience. About 
fifteen per cent of the departments re¬ 
port residence requirements for the 
hiring of the executive, and eighteen 
per cent report similar requirements 
in the hiring of other full-time work¬ 
ers. 'I ime of residence necessary varies 
from six months to three years. 

The above figures include depart¬ 
ments where these restrictions are 
either ignored or waived if no quali¬ 
fied candidates are available in the 
community. Other departments, not in¬ 
cluded above, indicated that although 
there were no legal restrictions, the 
informal policy was to give first eon 
sideration to local candidates. 

The only other instance reported as 
a restriction in the hiring of the rec- 
real ion executive was in a large park 
and recreation system, which permits 
only recreation supervisors within the 
department to take the civil service ex¬ 
amination for the position of director 
of recreation. 

Attempts to Interfere 
Although several instances were cited 


vvhere pressures were exerted in the 
the interest of the hiring or firing of 
individuals, only three cases were re¬ 
ported of definite attempts to circum¬ 
vent legal procedure. 

In one case, a mayor attempted to 
fire the executive, when the authority 
to do so rested vvtth the hoard. When 
he discovered this was not possible, 
he tried to force the executive to re¬ 
sign hv persuading the city council to 
cut the executive's salary. 

In another instance, the mayor as¬ 
sumed he had the power to hire and 
fire employees of the recreation hoard. 
I pon taking office he attempted to 
‘‘clean house.” hut abandoned his plan 
when he learned that he lacked the au¬ 
thority to carry it out. 

A city manager, in the third case, 
tried withoui success to hire subordi¬ 
nate full-time workers, although the 
city charter specifically granted this 
authority to the department head. 

Freedom to make appointments and 
to dismiss workers for cause, under 
powers granted hv law and without in¬ 
terference front unauthorized officials, 
generally prevails, according to the in¬ 
formation submitted in the study. 


RE( R RATION TRAINING LEADERSHIP PROGRAMS — 1952 

Continual Irern \I vKcn RmiKATioN, page 578. 

bate 

Location 

For Further Information 

June 20-2I 

Annual Two-State YMCA Aquatic School, 
Springficdd College 

Kay Corbin, Chairman, A MCA, 

32 City Square, Charlestown 29, Massachusetts 

Julv 27- 

Annual Inititntc nl Folk anil >quare Dancing, 

D. Ned l.inrgar. 3012 \laplo Avenue, 

\itgu-l '> 

Association Camp, Colorado 

Dallas, Trxa* 

Augu-l 3-9 

Wisconsin Keereation Deader* laboratory, 
Kinbarras*. Wisconsin 

Kruee W. Cartier, Executive Secretary, 

311 Agriculture Hall. College of Agriculture, 
Madison 6. Wisconsin 

August 9-23 

Drum Major and Cheerleader* Camp, Oglebay 
Park, Wheeling, West Virginia 

Mrs. Kli/abeth S. Paris, 

Oglehav Institute, W heeling 

August 10-30 

Opera Workshop, Oglrbay Park, Wheeling, 

\\e*t Virginia 

Mr*. Elizabeth S. Faris, 

Oglehav Institute, Wheeling 

August 11*21 

Keligiuu* Drama W orkshop, 

Green ljike, Wisconsin 

Amy Loomi*, 

Koutc 2, Powell, Miehigan 

\ugu*t 15* 
September 11 

National Camp < Protestant >, 

Port J« r\i*, New A ork 

Denominational Headquarter* 

Align*! 17*23 

Iowa Methodist Keereation 1-a bora lory **rlmul, 
(dear l^ike, Iowa 

Ke\ereml C. Orville Slrohl, 615 Tenth Street, 

!)*•* Moines H, Iowa 

August 17*30 

Knslern Cooperative K<*crcation "*cliocd 

New York Stale Institute of Agrieullure and 
Home F.conomic*. Coblde-kill 

.Miss Marcia Dipped, 488 Flint Street, 

Kochester, New A'ork 

\llgU*l 

National Folk Camp, Cuivre Kivcr Slate Park, 

James p. Cfamhle, Director, 608 Gratiot Street, 

«tentut i\**t 

Trnv, Missouri 

M. Unii* 2 MU-fluri 

\ugu*t 26- 

Polk Dance Camp. Oglehav Park, 

Mr*, Elizabeth S. Faris, 

September 1 

Wheeling. West Virginia 

Oglehav Institute, Whetding. We*t Virginia 

September 21-27 

irretfi lake* Keereation Workshop, 

FraN'Tse Cily, Michigan 

Arden Peterson, Slate College, 

Ha*t landing. Mieliigan 

Or|n|»rr H* 1 3 

llhi* k Hill* Keereation lender* I .a bora lory. 
Kon Klder (’amp. Nemo, South Dakota 

Mary Prances l,y|r, Collrgr Station 

Itrookiog*. S>uth Dakota 

1 )< filler t Inti* 1 

Ml Dan* e Workshop, 

James S. Krown. Kural Sociology Department, 

•»r November 

1 exington, Krntu* k> 

l niver*ity of Kentucky, Irvington, Kentucky 

t dii 

Industrial Keereation Conference. 

Purdue l'm\er*ity 

For the li«t of training com«e* conducted by NRA s 

Jackson M. \nderson. Associate Professor, 

Purdue 1‘niversily, lafavetir. Indiana 
lafT, see in«idr hark cover. 
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DRAMA 

The San Francisco Municipal Chil¬ 
dren’s Theatre has brought “Circus 
Day” to twenty-seven elementary 
schools. Over twelve thousand children 
have seen the play, depicting such 
characters as Jacko. the clown, and 
his little fat pig. Dinkie Dootle. Most 
exciting of all to these young audi¬ 
ences is the mock duel between two 
clowns, with huge oriental swords— 
cardboard, of course. One of the clowns 
falls "dead,"’ and when he suddenly 
comes back to life, the youngsters 
burst into cheers and laughter. 

To parents and teachers it has of¬ 
fered an opportunity to share a new 
experience with the children, and in 
the classes, has afforded themes for 
art work and English compositions, as 
well as subjects for oral recitations. 

From “Circus Comes to School” hv Dore 
Williams. 

PERSONNEL 

“We urge a more careful selection 
of only the best playground personnel 
for the full summer season and also a 
longer and more thorough training 
period. The National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation will provide, upon request, a 
course of training which has been 
used with success throughout the coun¬ 
try. Wc recommend that each of these 
persons employed in the playgrounds 
be supplied with the ‘Flayground 
Summer Notebook.’ (Published week¬ 
ly. twelve issues, beginning April 25. 
by NRA. -Ed.) 'Ibis is a dynamic 
and useful tool for ever) playground 
worker, It is impossible to overtrain 
a playground instructor—it is tragic 


Continuation of “Here and 1 here section oj former i\RA Playground and 
Recreation Bulletin Service. 


to have one without training or inade¬ 
quate training.” 

From Annual Report of the Board of Edu¬ 
cation, City of Boston, for 1951. 

MOVIES 

At last! A well-organized list of 16 
mm films! It’s called Motion Pictures 
on Child Life and is published by The 
Children’s Bureau, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. Price: for¬ 
ty cents. Sections on Recreation and 
Play. Juvenile Delinquency, Commu¬ 
nity Life, Safety, and so forth, will 
he of special interest to recreation de¬ 
partments. The list is y\ell-annotated, 
yvith full information. 

FOURTH OF JULY 

A mayor’s Fourth of July commit¬ 
tee planned last year’s celebration in 
Butler, Pennsylvania. Leading dubs, 
businesses and individual citizens com¬ 
bined efforts to offer exhibitions, pa¬ 
rades and contests. Everything free - - 
except the baseball game and stock 
car races. Fun and fireworks, without 
accidents, yvere the hap® result. 

CAMPING 

Leaders in camping, conservation, na¬ 
ture and outdoor recreation and educa¬ 
tion will w ant to study Conservation in 
Camping, booklet resulting from a 
conservation workshop, sponsor® by 
the American Camping Association, 
conducted at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 
in 1951. Available from Soil Conser¬ 
vation Service. U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, I). C. 

DELINQUENCY 

The recreatiem profession had its 
responsibility highlighted in a report 
for 1951 of the Committee for the Con¬ 
trol and Preventiem of Juvenile De¬ 
linquency of the International Asso¬ 
ciation of Chiefs of Police. Rather 
than the police undertaking to provide 
social advantages, the report stressed 
the importance of “getting the exist¬ 
ing agencies to help' that youngster." 

VACATION 

Development of yvestern Maryland 
as a vacationland is proposed by the 
state s planning commission. A seven 
year $2,800,001) expenditure, is pro¬ 
jected for land acquisition, develop? 
ment and construction of recreation 
facilities. It is expected that a major 


project of the program will be to 
broaden the region's economic base 
and increase employment. 

GOLF 

Grow mg out of last y ear's golf school 
for adults, sponsored by the munici¬ 
pal recreation commission in conjunc¬ 
tion with the parks department, Syra¬ 
cuse, Neyv York, is following an en¬ 
larged program of instruction. Eighty 
per cent of last year s enthusiasts yvere 
beginners, the yvomen outnumbering 



the men by 99 to 42. This year, en¬ 
rollment yvas 214 women and 61 men. 
The department of parks furnishes 
their pro, and the recreation commis¬ 
sion furnishes a helper and golf clubs, 
plastic balls and a golf target. 

Six lessons are given free, to groups 
of four in thirty minute periods. 

SWIMMING 

Enrollment in Oakland. California s 
“swim to live” classes, where hoys and 
girls eight through fourteen years of 
age receive free instruction, reached 
an all-time high last year, topping the 
previous year by twentv-seven per 
cent. 

I’UBI.ICITY 

The film, “Recreation for Every¬ 
one.” (see May Recreation, page 88. 

Ed.) made by local talent and tech? 
niciansj;.«as part of Houston’s survey 
and campaign to improve recreation 
facilities, stresses neighborhood needs, 
showing existing conditions in con¬ 
trast to what they might be. Since this 
“grass roots" survey was begun, the 
people have responded so heartily that 
the recreation budget has increased 
thirty-nine per cent. \n NBA repre¬ 
sentative who recently saw this movie 
highly recommends it 
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A story of the older folks in Waco, Texas. 

Margaret K. Conger 



On five-acre pint in a grove of trees, oldsters' center is gay 
with yellow stneeo walls, bright green trim and red tile roof. 



"Cron old alonit trilh rne! 

The Test is v<7 to he, 

The last oj life, for n hirh the first nits made . . 

jj«|rvev mg the field of possible activities as social di¬ 
rector for tint recreation department, of Waeo. Texas, 
upon assumin'; Imr joh in early 1950. Angela Peterson 
t ame to the conclusion that what was most needed was a 
eenti r for the older people of the cominunit)--the lonely 
ones with little or no incentive or interest in life. 

fortunately, at that time, several groups of earnest 
women had the same idea. Church women were becoming 
aware that the needs of the elder!) were not being satisfied 
locally. The American Association of I niversilv Women 
had appointed a committee to look into the matter. 

Those interested turned to Mrs. Peterson for leadership, 
reasoning that anything done for the aged, should he 
along the lines of recreational activities. From the begin 
ning, Mrs. Peterson and her capable aides had the idea 
of providing. for those of advanced years, a place of 
their own where they could talk together of other days, 
play together, and work together on projects which ap¬ 
pealed to them project* which they might originate if 
they so desired 

There yens assuranei from the start that the \AI W the 
( ouneil of ( hurch Women and the Hn«inc" and Profes¬ 
sional Women’s filth to mention only I luce of many 
civic groups would stand by yyilli crery possible help in 
the launching of such a plan. 

The committee yyas able to gain tin interest of "all 
soils and conditions of men* from the uni who could 
hand out ii cheek for fire thousand dollars to those who 
i iiild not giyc so much as a ]H-uny but would In-Ip to tile 
limit >f tin ir vary mg eapu ities. 

liefon the oigani/atiou and eleiiion of olhcci', someone 
ai tli.iIIy did giro five thousand dollars, the II.P.W t gave 
fifty dollar' and tin- Council ol ( him h Women sponsored 


Mm- I uM.I.n herself HI till .0*1 enln i, rind a /n/si/icio 
unman, n nth re in her ril r i t hurt It nntl cun tifjntr.t. 


a book review;. netting sixty dollars, which they turned 
orer to the fund. 

With courage inspired by this material support, Mrs. 
Peterson called a meeting for organization. Hepresentnlives 
from all agencies vrere invited; and thirty-eight clubs and 
orders sent representatives. 

The Waeo newspaper cooperated fully from the begin¬ 
ning and gave such excellent publicity to the project that 
the entire community became interested, hnthusiastie sup¬ 
port resulted in the fact that the hoard of directors of the 
l.ouey Migel Center for Old People now consists of leading 
businessmen, doctors, professors from Hay lot .University* 
local ministers, society and club women. 

The proposition placed before the first meeting was that 
the Waeo recreation department would maintain and 
operate such a center if the community yvould provide the 
building and equipment. As the consensus of opinion was 
favorable, there was nothing to delay action. 

One of the first committees, the location committee, soon 
found an unused building on the old Cotton Palare grounds 

a building ryhioli l.ouey .Migel bad given main years 
ago to the retired firemen of the city for a clubhouse. Most 
of the old firemen bad died, but those It ft. or their repre¬ 
sentatives, gladly deeded the place to the city recreation 
department for the newly organized center. 

W ith five thousand dollars on hand, pins a few contri¬ 
butions from clubs, plans for making over the building 
yyent fnryyard. One yving will house the activity program, 
arts, rafts, woodyvorking. greenhou-e and games. The 
existing central portion will In- the focus of operation, yyith 
lounge, kitchen, toilets and showers, storage, ollicc and a 
caretaker's room, while the other yying yyill contain the 
auditorium and photographic dark room, which yyill he 
shared with the community .There will be a stage, dressing 
rooms and an auditorium seating |yyu hundred people, 
yyilli a movable partition so that more than one activity 
ran lie undertaken at a time. The drama, lecture, movie 
and music programs will be conducted here, a- well as 
book reviews and similar projects. 

\n immense amount of behind-the-scenes work has hi en 
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done: conferences, phone calls, letters, other cities con¬ 
sulted and research undertaken. Mrs. Peterson says of the 
project, “This wonderful adjunct to our city could not 
have grown beyond the dream stage had it not been for 
the marvelous cooperation and very real elfort of tin' 
many fine men and women, from all corners of Waco, 
who have seen the need and so unselfishly have shouldered 
the responsibility of meeting it." 

The young people of Waco have undertaken to supply 
transportation, help with parties, games, tours, group sing¬ 
ing, act as hosts and hostesses, prepare refreshments, teach 
any skill they may possess and volunteer their services in 
any need that may arise. 

Everything was asked for—furniture, cooking equip¬ 
ment, light fixtures, radios, rugs, draperies, books, office 
equipment, tools, sewing machines, and so on, and the re¬ 
sponse to this call was truly wonderful. The center is 
beautiful now. The interior painting, largely done fay 
young cadets from JCAFB. the flying field just out of 
Waco, matches the draperies—gift of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. 

Membership of the center cuts across cultural and eco¬ 
nomic lines. The financially secure widow or retired fausi- 



Openina ceremony drew over 500 visitors despite the heat—103". 


uessman is just as lonely and has just as much idle time 
as the man or woman living on old age assistance. 

Centers should he open daily. Special activities should 
he scheduled—time for companionship and activities of 
the individual’s choosing, with the means at hand to carry 
out individual or small group projects. 

Older people move at a slower pace,; and this should be 
a haven geared to their gait. Therefore, such it center 
should be separate from those planned for youth. The 
pride of the older folks in a place of their own is inordi 
nate. Their center—even its rooms—should not be shared 
with a lodge or school club. 

The Waco center, not far from the heart of the city, is 
easily accessible by bus or ear. It is all on the ground 
floor level and has at present three or four rooms in readi¬ 
ness for use. With the small funds at their disposal, Mrs. 
Peterson and her committees have done a magic bit of 
transformation; and the original plans are being held in 
readiness for completion, as money is available. 


The opening or dedication of the Louey Migel Center 
for Old People, on July ML 1951. was a memorable event. 
Johnny Morrow, the director of Waco’s recreation depart¬ 
ment. who has been actively cooperati\e in every phase 
of the undertaking, and without whose capable help it 
could not ha\e been achieved, made the arrangements. 

In front of the center building there are huge trees, 
and in their shade he had placed three hundred chairs, 
approximately the number of guests he expected hope¬ 
fully. Eong before the appointed time these were filled, and 
Mr. Morrow was frantically sending for more, which, for¬ 
tunately. appeared before it was too late. Speeches were 
made to and by the old people, and refreshments were 
served. All were urged to make a complete tour of the 
premises, and to register at desk inside. Later reports 
showed that at least five hundred had attended, and that 
practically all of these were really older people. 

Upon being asked what she had in mind for activities 
for elderly people Mrs. Peterson answered, “Visiting, 
reading, card and table games, listening to the radio or 
television, group singing, lectures, birthday parties, tours 
and outings, shows, crafts, active outdoor games such ns 
shullleboard, horseshoe pitching, quoits, howling; dancing, 
devotions, drama, camera clubs, quilting parties and, most 
of all. the sharing with others of the special skills which 
all of them hat e.” 

What has been done with loving-kindness in this city, 
can be done anywhere—if good leadership is available. A 
great deal has been and is being provided for youth, and 
that is well, for in youth lies our future; but those who 
have borne the heat and the burden of the day, and whose 
footsteps are slow mg, need the care and thoughtfulness of 
their community more than do the youngsters who have 
so many interests and diversions. For this reason, it is 
most imperative that notice be taken of their needs and 
such centers as this one provided wherever possible, to re¬ 
store their personal pride and lift their morale. 

Ihe Waco recreation department guarantees mainte¬ 
nance and operation for our center, with the help of volun¬ 
teer leaders under (he direction of one paid employee. It 
will be open daily, and (he only ticket of admission re¬ 
quired will be an age of fifty-five or over, and a desire to 
live while alive! 

Writing a month or more after the center opened. Mrs. 
Peterson said: “The success of the center is amazing and 
touching. We have averaged better than fifty members 
daily, and at our old-fashioned fiddle jam session last 
Thursday night the three hundred fifty who attended had 
to move into the yard, as they overran the building. It is 
Christmas every day. for gifts continue to arrive. Ihe 
women are busy with plans for a fall bazaar and a Santa 
workshop. They are beginning to spot good voices, as we 
sing, and plan a mixed chorus of ‘over sixties’ to seixe 
the community and entertain themselves.” 

This is the tragedy of civilization that the end of all 
our labor ami sacrifice has been, for so many men and 
women, the defeat of that inner life which it was our whole 
object to preserve. —Joseph Lee 
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... the universal comment of Camp 
Directors and Recreation Leaders 
whenever they see and hear... 



Considers the progressive ac¬ 
quiring of democratic con¬ 
cepts and attitudes from 
childhood through early and 
late adolescence, and adult¬ 
hood. Applies to the fields of 
health education, physical ed¬ 
ucation, and recreation, re¬ 
cent research on methods and 
techniques in group dynam¬ 
ics, sociometry, social group 
work, and general education. 


*6? pp. 
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American Association for 
Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation 
1201 I6lh St. N.W., Wmh„ D.C. 
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AAHPER Yeorbook 
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Rek-O-Kut’s All-Speed, Portable, 
Indoor-Outdoor Phonograph 

yes-Jwsr \A/hat We Wcedf because: 

• The RHYTHMASTER, in Addition ta playing 
your 33Vj, 4S and 76 R.P.M. records at 
their normal speeds. IS THE ONLY PHONO* 
GRAPH AVAILABLE THAT ALLOWS YOU TO 
PLAY ANY RECORO AT ANY SPEED which 
best meets the exact requirements of 
counsellor and camper. 

• By plugging a microphone into input pro¬ 
vided, the counsellor can superimpose his 
or her voice over the selection being played 
and accent the record with personal com¬ 
ments and instruction. 

• INOOORS: Powerful amplifier and speaker 
accommodates 1000 campers In the social 
hall, mess hall, etc. 

• OUTDOORS The RHYTHMASTER is portable 
.. . can be carried easily all over the camp 
grounds ... simply plug your trumpet 
speaker into the Rhythmaster for use at 
the lake, at the pow-wow, for calisthenics, 
outdoor folk and square dancing, athletic 
field, etc. 

3 EDUCATIONAL TOOLS IN ONE: 

1 — A full rongr hi-fi pNonoyroph 

2 — A P. A. lyifrm (when microphone li 

plugged In) 

3 — A hi-fi radio receiver (when vied wlfh 

your AM or fM tunmr) 

IT COSTS LiSS TO BUYRtK'O'KUTI . 

QUALITY is the word tor REK-0 KUT... Your 

REK-0 KUT RHYTHMASTER will serve you faith¬ 
fully, without maintenance or breakdown, day- 

in and day-out It will pay you well to Invest 

In the incomparably versatile Rhythmaster... 

It costs less and offers more In the long run. 

Write for new 1952 catalog of REK-O-KUT 
Instruments for the educational field. 


REK-O-KUT CO. 

II* *1 Owr#*%* |i»d . long Island City, N.Y. 

. b . . . m (i| i t i 

ai»w eiMNfWTie wi^u • teeiiM Mom 
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Morty Morris 



ournament 



O NE OF the greatest stimulants to any recreation or ath¬ 
letic program is a well organized, smoothly-run tourna¬ 
ment. Unfortunately, too many directors of intramural 
and recreational programs constantly hold loosely organ¬ 
ized. generally unsatisfactory tournaments, without ever 
realizing that their own lack of good administration has 
been the chief cause of failure. 

In analyzing the steps essential in running a good 
tournament, we can easily divide the tournament into the 
three phases of before, during and after, with the added 
important factor of publicity. We, therefore, can plan our 
entire tournament under four basic headings. 

1. Planning and Organization 

2. Period of Competition 

3. Post Tournament Period 

4. Publicity 

Under step one, we survey the area from which we will 
draw our participants. It is important that the competitors 
be equally balanced if possible. Nothing kills a tournament 
faster than unequal competition. This can be controlled 
through the tournament rules, which will vary according 
to local conditions. 

Next, all dates involved must be checked and cleared. 
Not only must playing areas be free, but the time selected 
must fit the participants’ schedule. \ howling tournament 
for professional men would hardly be appropriate for a 
morning hour, nor would a basketball tournament for high 
school boys be sensible for nights during exam week. 

Entry blanks, team list sheets, rules and whatever other 
paper forms arc needed must be prepared well in advance 
of the first announcement. By the time the contests are 
first publicized, everything should be ready to slide into a 
smooth, well-directed pattern. 

It is important that all rules be definite and clearly 
stated. Most important, no concessions should be made at 
any time. The tournament rules must be simple and con¬ 
cise, yet so complete that they present neither special con¬ 
ditions nor compromise. If a compromise becomes neces¬ 
sary, it proves that the rules drawn up were inadequate. 
To emphasize the importance of the no concession rule, 


let me cite two instances where tournament managers tried 
to be good fellows by giving a team or an individual a 
break through some concession. 

In a Westchester community a recreation director made 
two mistakes. First, he permitted one team to enter a 
basketball tournament a day after entries were scheduled 
to close. It seemed a good idea to give the youngsters a 
break, and it also gave him two full brackets, eliminating 
any byes. Second, he failed to collect entry fees from all 
teams at the set date, before the beginning of play. 

Unfortunately, the late registering team won the tour¬ 
nament, and in no time at all the entire community was 
in an uproar. The losing finalist team protested, tempers 
grew hot, the director was accused of showing favoritism, 
all teams defeated In the winners joined in protest and 
everyone remotely concerned took one side or the other. 
Antipathies were created, and all the youngsters in the 
citv had box seats at a \ iolent session of poor sportsman¬ 
ship. Morale took a definite nosedive. 

Error number two found three of the eliminated teams 
delinquent in paying their fees, and finally, the director 
had to dig into his own pocket to make up the difference, 
so that the expense of tournament trophies could be met. 

All in all. the recreation group was put in an embar¬ 
rassing situation and given a black eye for their well- 
intentioned work. Conununitv dissension was created, 
friendships dissolved, weeks of work with youngsters were 
lost, and the next tournament was overshadowed by gloom 
of the fiasco. 

Another case concerned an honest effort to bolster a 
weak team in a round robin tournament in a small New 
Jersey community. To stop the point slaughter, the league 
director allowed a team that was definitely out of the 
running to use a boy over the age limit. The boy was not 
good enough to play in the next age group, and the direc¬ 
tor figured he could kill two birds with one stone, strength¬ 
ening a weak team and getting into action a lad that 
would otherwise be left out. W ithin hours he was deluged 
with pestering boys who were in the same positions Each 
team in the tournament, except the club benefitted. pro¬ 
tested bitterly, and even parents entered the controversv. 
Finally, hiding behind a disciplinary upheaval of bis own 


Author is director of recreation, Croton-on-IIudson, N.Y. 
June 1932 
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creation, the director cancelled all )*la\. while confused 
and amn/cd at the hoys' apparent lack of sportsman.-hip. 

It is wise. therefore, to he sure \onr rides nurr all 
ernergrucics, and then he sine you arc man enough to 
stand by your guns. 

Tournament Tips 

In lining up tlu- tournament, it is wise. also, to prepare 
a general .schedule sheet and several daily sc hedule sheets, 
with hours, locations and other pertinent data included, 
leaving only team names to he added after the draw has 
been completed, Naturallv. all areas to he used are re¬ 
served. and a(l officials, plus a few substitutes to cover 
emergenries, are definitely assigned. These finished sched¬ 
ules should he distributed to all persons involved and 
advertised through every publicity media. The draw itself 
should he made as publicly as possible. 

finally, all score sheets and rule hooks should he ready 
for use. Awards should he obtained and displaced as osten 
tatiously as possible. 

I uhlieily throughout all three phases o! the tournament 
is es-eutial. Often tournaments are made, or broken, 
through the* amount erf e-lfort. or lae.'k of it expended in 
the- direction of effective propaganda. There are* many 
outle-ts for a gemel publicity campaign—radio. TV, speak- 
ing engage-menu, newspapers (local, are-a and school I. hub 
lelin hoards, flyers, personal contact by mail and phone 
and, best erf all, enthusiastic; word of mouth. 

Uood publicity includes advertising through all the- 
above media. Futures, both on bulletin hoards and on the 
printed page-, are- hard to Ire-fit Mimeographed schedules. 
enlr\ blanks, and announcements distribute*! well in ael 
vaney erf final dates are all a pail of good publicity, l’a.-t 
histories of erlher tourneys provide* goerd background ma¬ 
terial. and there is nothing hotter than a glowing traelilion 
ter kee-p up illtere-st in a moving activity. 

\\ bile the tournament is in actual progress, he sure that 
the- playing fie leU are in (lie* best perssilrle 1 diape*. with the 
hieing and polishing clone as though for iulenuitieriial 
championships. If is amazing Imw a professional looking 
playing area can improve both the plax anil the altitude 
erf a IrerV who is Ilseel ter a reteky. unkempt sandlot. 

Ihixe- all officials ready ami piompt. Like- the- field or 
g' ui. Ik- Mire they arc dro--ed for the job. Whatever paper 
work or cheeking must he done should Ire handled as 
quickly and eltortlessb as pos -ilile. Above all, axoid irri¬ 
tating delays. Keep the* whede* show on se hcchilc* and 
moving. 

At the* e lose of each eonle'sl. cheek all hooks and scoring 
I" insure a> i uraey in in-ords and reporting, (.heck all 
the equipment nnd get reaelx fm things xel to come*. 

IT!! 


Make full use of publicity. Get the facts spread thiough 
each available media. If possible, pictures, pictures and 
more pictures should he used to tell the storx 

Finally, xx lien all play has been finished, put out nexvsx 
bulletins of everything that happened. Make the axvard 
presentations and photograph your winners and record 
breakers. You xxill find men coming hack fifteen years later 
to proudly point out their championship team picture dis¬ 
played in your recreation club rooms. This is part of the 
aforementioned tradition that can he built up further by 
keeping individual and team records. For each tournament 
or league*, a separate record of each year's play and an 
overall record hook should he ke*pt, to build up and carry 
on this tradition. 

lastly, the type of tournament to hold is dependent on 
several factors—the number of entrants, type of aetixity. 
amount of time* for conducting the tournament, the. placing 
area, the season, and the age. sex and abilities of the par¬ 
ticipants. There are three, categories—round robin, elimi¬ 
nation ami challenge tournament-. 

The round robin type tourney is handled much like a 
league. I.acli team plays every other team, giving each 
club the same number of games. At the end of the round 
robin, the team with the best average is declared champion. 

In elimination tournaments, an impartial drawing can 
he made, or if team strengths are known, teams max he 
seeded to avoid the strongest teams eliminating each other 
m the early rounds With lit eight team tournament, like 
the one listed lieloxv. seeded teams would he jilaeed in the 
following slots: the two liest teams xxould he one and 
eight. The next two teams would get slot- four and five. 
Ibis insures close matches for both the semi-finals and the 
final round. In a single elimination toutnaineiit. one defeat 
finishes a team. 

Should the entrants number fewer than four or fewer 
than an even multiple of four, it is ncec.-saty to have lives. 
These must all come in the first round. With more than 
four hut less than eight teams, lives should lie placed in 
the following slots in the order listed: Slot two slot seven, 
-lot three, slot jf.v. W ith a tournament of many brackets 
(four teams constitute a bracket), lives and needed players 
arc divided equally throughout all brackets. 

The consolation tournament is a type of elimination 
tournament in which losers play on for the consolation 
championship and aie not eliminated until they have liecn 
twice defeated. Secdings and lives are handled as in regu¬ 
lar single eliminations. On the playing chart vou will 
notice that winner* move to the right and losers move to 
the left. At the semi-final or field-of-four level, the loser* 
not onlv move to the h it lint are shifted to another bracket. 
I his helps to prevent the same two meeting again and hav ¬ 
ing one man beaten twice and thus eliminated by the same 
opponent. The unbeaten player or team, as in the singli 
elimination, is declared champion, and the once lira ten 
finalist to the left is consolation champion or rnmicr-up. 

\ double elimination is handled in the same way, except 
that the rimner-up is given a chance In play the unbeaten 
man Iwice while another loss will eliminate him from the 
tournament. 


Hecrkatio.n 







Challenge tournaments are of two major types, pyramid 
and ladder. These are especially well adapted to individual 
activity games and will practically run themselves once 
organized. In the ladder tournament, names are placed 
vertically in any order on a peg board. Challenges made 
to either of the two people above must he accepted. Follow¬ 
ing the match the winner and loser exchange places on 
the board with the winner taking or keeping the higher of 
the two positions. Two places is the highest one can chal¬ 
lenge. 

In the pyramid tournament, challenges can be made only 
to the row above. Therefore, the one in row seven on the 
(leg board must challenge and defeat the one on row six 
before getting another chance to move higher. Anyone not 
on the board, in either type of challenge play, may get on 
the board by challenging and defeating the person or per¬ 
sons on the bottom rung. 


Pmldle Volleyball 

Grace Arnold, women’s director of the Ypsilanti, Michi¬ 
gan, recreation department, writes that the following game 
has been used successfully by a group of adult women for 
the past two years, and that it will be tried on the play¬ 
grounds this summer. 

Equipment: Wooden paddles for all players (paddle tennis paddles 
may be used), one tennis ball and net. 

Court: Twenty-five by thirty feet with three-foot net across center. 
Players: Any number may play, nine to a side is good. Players ar¬ 
range themselves in rows, as for volleyball. 

Serve: Ball is served from right-hand corner, but may be returned 
by any player on the opposing team. One ‘"net” ball is allowed on 
tile first serve. Thereafter a “net” ball is “side out.” One assist 
is allowed on.the serve. 

Points: Score when serving. Game is twenty-one points. 

Play: After the ball is in play, it may be hit once by as many as 
three players on a side before it goes over the net. “Let” balls are 
played as good balls. Ball may be hit before it bounces, or after 
having bounced once. 

Side Out: A side is out when it fails to return a ball, knocks it out 
of bounds, when more than three players on a side have hit it, or 
when one player hits it more than once. Players rotate. 
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summer notebook 

Twelve weekly issues, beginning April 
25. You can receive all of the bock 
numbers, plus the remoining issues 
each week. 
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National Recreation Association 
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GYM EQUIPMENT 


• Gymnasium Equipment 

• Telescopic Gym Seats 

• Basketball Scoreboards 

• Basketball Backstops 

• Steel Lockers, Lockerobes 
and Grade-Robes 


For CLEAN, HEALTHFUL 

DUSTLESS 
PLAY AREAS 


Use Clean — Odorless 
Low Cost 


SOLVAY 

f Ms m. »* tm i t! I h> 

Calcium 
Chloride 






Want your playgrounds 
athletic fields, tennis courts 
kept free of annoying, germ¬ 
bearing dust? It’s easy with SOL-' 

VAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE. This 
clean, colorless, odorless material completely eliminates 
dust on practically all types of unpaved surfaces. It’s in¬ 
expensive and is easily applied, even by inexperienced 
help. Requires no expensive equipment. Makes play areas 
better, safer, healthier places to play in. Used by school 
boards, park departments and tennis clubs for over thirty 
years. Solve YOUR dust problem with SOLVAY CAL¬ 
CIUM CHLORIDE. 


TQxite fan (?a&Uof 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS,mc. 


3566 DE KALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 



for 78 Year s 

The Standard Of Quolity 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOK 

For complete infor¬ 
mation on methods 
of application, quan¬ 
tities required and 
other details, send 
fnr free bonk—“END 
DUST with Solvay 
Calcium Chloride”. 
Contains important 
infor>iatinn on the 
dust problem, a s 
well as helpful in¬ 
structions. Mail cou¬ 
pon today ... no 
obligation. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 

Pleose send me, without obligotion, your free book "END DUST 
with Solvay Colcium Chloride." 

Nome. 

Organization.. 

Address . 

City.. Zone. Stole .2-652 
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Baseball 

The 1952 "Famous Slugger Year 
Book” and "Oilicial Softball Rules.” 
published annually by 11 i Her it'll and 
liradsbv, are available from sour 
sporting goods dealer. The former is 
made up of sixty-four pages of base¬ 
ball pietures of 1951s outstanding 
sluggers, records, hints on how to bat 
and other highlights of the past sea¬ 
son. Included is nu article entitled 
‘Batting Fundamentals' by la*w Fon¬ 
seca. former American league butting 
champion. 

I’ernia-W bite 

Badiant Manufacturing Corpora¬ 
tion. 262 1 West Roosevelt Road, Chi¬ 
cago If. Illinois, has announced a new 
pro* css for projection screens that re¬ 
tains the whiteness and brilliant re¬ 
flective qualities of glass-beaded screen 
fabrics, for a guaranteed ten-year 
period or longer. The manufacturer 
claims ‘Terma White” is washable, 
name and mildew proof, adaptable to 
any climate. 

Pliatcx 

The I’liatex Mold Rubber Kit. put 
out by Sculpture Mouse, 301 West 
12ml Street, .Yew Wirk City, allows 
e\eu the inc\|>cricnrcd to make their 
own rubber molds a new easv wav. 
'I lie kit contains a half pint bottle of 
I’liatex mold rublier, paste, filler, east¬ 
ing plaster, separator Hind, dividing 
bra»s, a lliiron plastic modeling tool, 
applicator bru«h and brush cleaner, 
ami a complete illustrated instruction 
book lust price, $2.95. 

Safety Walk 

>l»fetv-Walk is a iiiim-rnl-eoatrd 
fabric |es. than one-sixteenth of no 
inch mi thickness, ilevr|o|iied for the 
Nil! to l>e used OII weather fleck's of 

li’,0 


ships. The material is waterproof and 
provides excellent non-slip fooling un¬ 
der the wet or soapy conditions of 
shower rooms, around pools and on 
diving boards. It is usually applied in 
six by twenty-four inch pieces spaced 
not more than two inches apart, or it 
can be installed in roll form. For de¬ 
tails. write Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company. 900 Fau¬ 
quier Avenue. Saint I’anl 6. Minnesota. 


Hip Boots 



11 ip-length slock'ngfoot-ty pe hoots 
that a fisherman can wear all day with¬ 
out fatigue with form-fitted feet to be 
worn inside shoes, are made by Seal- 
Dri Sportswear Company, 251 1 Kil 
burn Avenue, Rockford. Illinois. Made 
of tough \ inylitc plastic, resistant to 
abrasion and 
tearing, 
mould, iniI- 
d e w an d 
m o i s t u r e , 
they are avail¬ 
able in small, 
medium and 
large size- 
They are sus¬ 
pended from 
the wearer's 
belt bv straps, 
or fold compactly to fit into a pocket 
or tackle box Approximate price. 


$1.95. 


1 intex 


Mere ii a possibility for vour arts 
ami crafts classes. Tintcx has printed 

a free 1.klct of detailed instructions. 

"Mow to Make I lively I lowers anil 
(]or«ages from I cd Yvlou Stock¬ 
ings.” flic cost is trilling Needed are 
discarded nvlons. a few boxes of color 
remover and all-fabric ilye (at fifteen 


and twenty cents eachl, porcelain or 
agate pans and a wooden spoon for 
the color-removing and lintexing oper¬ 
ations. ordinary copper screening, flor¬ 
al tape, scissors and corsage pins. In¬ 
quire for booklets at any dye counter 
in department, drug or dime stores, or 
write Tintcx Home Economics Bureau, 
|<S5 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 

Cvkora 

Anseo has developed a versatile, 
medium high-speed, cli loro-bromide 
projection paper called “Cvkora.” It 
has a warm image tone, and is avail¬ 
able in a new glossy surface, double- 
weight paper, in contrast grades 1, 2 
and $ t in the following standard pack¬ 



ages: 5x7—25V. 100V* 500’s; 8x10 
25’s, 100's. 250’s: 11x14- -10’s, 50’s. 
The illustration shows the clarity ol 
detail obtained with Cvkora GL W. 

Plaques 

If yon still need to order plaques 
for vour awards at the end of the sum¬ 
mer plavground season, you may want 
to investigate the products of Greene- 
\\ dliams. 7 East 42nd Street, New 
York 1 7. New 5 ork. Their plaques 
come in composition, wood, metal, 
hardbonrd, glass or plastic, and range 
from 20 cents per unit to $0.00, anil 
up. Write a description of your needs 
to the company and they will submit 
samples. 

Water Pick up Machine 
scrubbing of large Hoot areas can 
be made easier by using a water pick¬ 
up machine. The American Floor Nir 
facing Machine Company. Toledo, 
Ohio, makes an electric machine de¬ 
signed for this purpose. For price and 
specifications, write manufacturer. 


Rkciikation 



Oh *7&e 

Members of ihe Student Jiecreation 
Association of Minnesota University, 
a lively group, are busilv engaged in 
tarrying out their own student or¬ 
ganization program. Activities planned 
for the spring quarter appeared in the 
first issue of their new news sheet, and 
are presented briefly below: 

Sandstone State Hospital, April 26-27. 
This trip will provide an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity tor those students who are considering 
the. field of state hospital recreation as well 
as getting rid of some of oui incorrect be¬ 
liefs concerning mental hospitals. You will he 
impressed by the fine staff which this hos¬ 
pital has. The hospital provides free lodging 
and food for the two days. For further in¬ 
formation. see I.ois I.indstrom or Jim Gilbert. 

Gillette Children's Hospital, Date to he 
announced. The recreation director is our 
own pud Wennell, who graduated in June, 
1948. Hud is running a very fine program, 
and you will certainly get a kick out of 
working with the kids. 

Campus Carnival, May 2. This is the first 
time the S.R.A. has had a booth in the show. 
This year we are putting it on in conjunc¬ 
tion with tin; “M” Club. There will he three 
acts, of which we think one will he “Little 
Nell,” another a chorus line (naturally), 
anil the “M” Club is keeping their’s a secret. 

Senior Banquet, May 21, 6:30 p.m., 307. 
308, 309 Coffman Memorial Union. This is 
another “first time” affair for the S.R.A. and 
we would like to make it an annual affair. 

Canoe Trip, May 24-25. This year we are 
going to drive up to Taylors’ Falls and canoe 
trom there to Stillwater. If we can get 
enough tents, we will use them this year. 

Ramsey County Old Folks Home, Date to 
he announced. We’re invited back for a re¬ 
turn engagement. This kind of recreation 
isn’t work, it’s fun. 

Operation Mood Donation. By all means, 
don’t give that pint of blood until we set 
the date for us all to go down together to 
the Minneapolis Red Cross. We prohably 
will go down on a Wednesday, during Field 
Work Class. 

Alexandria and Hilling Workshops, May. 
John Leslie, Field Consultant of the Youth 
Conservation Commission will he in Cooke 
Hall Monday. April 21 and Wednesday, 
April 24. to interview those people who are 
interested in handling the two workshops in 
this area on program planning. These phases 
should be covered—operation and adminis¬ 
tration, low organized games, crafts. 

Hatter Up! All you Joe DiMaggios and 
Ralph Kiners, j'oin our intramural softball 
team. 

Al Indiana University, students do 
the detail work for the animal l’oka- 
gon State Park Conference, such as 
taking the minutes of meetings and 
writing summaries of addresses. 


Note: If enough news is received 
from student groups, we shall he glad 
to establish such a column in Recrea- 
tio.n.—E d. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOBBY ART CAMP 

Lookout Mountain near Denver, Colo. 
August 3-9, 1952 

•Recreative workshop with fellow artists in 
a relaxed sociable setting. 

For details write Paul Kermiet, 

Rt. 3, Gotden, Colo. 


m fli« CR FJOFI 

tf AtHfUCIAfT. 
TEXTILE PAINTING, 
COPPft TOOLING. 
KJU. P*Oi«Ct$. 
TOOLS. SOPP'UfS 


'uimuiiUSSO for ALL 

LEATHER&CRAFI 
SUPPLIES! 


c BIGGEST CATALOG YET 


25c REFUNDED 
WITH lit ORDER 




The furore about hard- 
surfaced playgrounds 

. . . is answered in Park Maintenance for May -“Bruised Kiddies 
Lead to Rubber Research. In this issue also: “Urge to Destroy Is Tre¬ 
mendous Cost Factor.” 

Be sure to read these two typical examples of the constant flow of 
ideas and methods for better recreation with better maintenance. 
This issue free with subscription starting in June. 

$3.00 Per Year 

PARK MAINTENANCE 

P. O. BOX 409 APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


SQUARE DANCING c e T 

Sa ecuy fo Cecvut . . . Sa eady (a teaett 

With these Square Dance Records with Progressive 
Oral Instructions and Calls by ED DURLACHER, 

Here is the easy and economical way to meet the 
ever-growing demand for square dancing in your 
community ... the HONOR YOUR PARTNER 
series of square dance records. 

☆ * ☆ 

Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts with simpli¬ 
fied progressive oral instructions by Ed Durlacher 
—instructions easily understood by dancers of all 

—-- ages. Following a brief pause, giving the dancers 

time to square their sets, the music and calls oegin. The TOP HANDS, directed 
by FRANK NOVAK, offer the best in scintillating and foot tapping square dance 
music. The calls are delivered by one of the nation’s most outstanding square 
dance authorities, ED DURLACHER. 

The fifth album in the series contains music only, without calls or instructions— 
"The Square Dance Caller’s Delight”. 

* ☆ ☆ 

AN ENTHUSIASTIC USER REPORTS . . . 

"The square dance allum 'Honor Your Partner’ is all that you claimed it to be — we 
tried out the records on a group of eighth grade students arid they picked up the 
instructions without difficulty. In the space of thirty minutes, this group, which had 
never square danced before, were doing the figures in tin expert fashion. The records 
were also a hit at the adult square dance which we held last night.” 

Alfred F.lliott 
Recreation Director 
Greenwood, Mississippi 



All records guaranteed 
against breakage, 
in normal use. 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


^ Learn more about the 

HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. 
Write for a descriptive folder. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


DEPT. R-9 


FREEPORT, NEW YORK 


June 1952 
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Hooks Received 


All Through tiif. Yeah. Florence 

O'Keane Whelan. Hall and McCreary 
Companv. Chicago. I Song Collec¬ 
tion) $1.50. 

Best Spouts morhs 1952, edited by 
Jrving T. Marsh and Fdward Ehre, 
E. P. Dutton and Company. Incor¬ 
porated. Nek York. $3.50. 

Boy's Wokksiiop Companion. Tiie, 
\V. Oakley Greenberg: Publisher, 
New York $2.75. 

Camping For An It's Worth, Wil¬ 
liam I' Swanson. The Macmillan 
Company, Ncav York. $2.95. 

Do It Yourself! Rernice Wells Carl¬ 
son, Abingdon - Cokeslmrv Press, 
Nashville. $2.00. 

Golden Geography, The, Elsa Jane 
Werner. Simon and Schuster. New 
York $3.95. 

Picture Primer of Attracting 
Birds. C. Bussell Mason. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Boston. $2.50. 

Play Ideas and Tiilncs-to-do, The 
Little Child's Busy hook of. The Lit¬ 
tle Girl's Busyhonk ol, Caroline 
Horowitz. Hart Publishing Com¬ 
pany New York $1.50 each. 

.■somebody's Pony. Nancy CafTrey E. 
I’. Dutlnu and Company, Incorpo¬ 
rated. New ^ ork $2.00. 

Stories from Mara Poppins, P. L. 
Traxcrs. Simon and Schuster, Now 
York. $1.50. 

Student Activities in ,>econdara 
Schools, Edgar G. Johnston and 
Boland C. l- aunce. 'I he Ronald Press 
Company', New York. $-1.50. 

Teens . . How to Meet Your Prob¬ 
lems, John and Dorathea Crawford. 
\Y Oman’s Press, New A ork. $3.00. 

Tim and His Hearing Aid, Eleanor 
Ronnei. Joan and Max Porter. Dodd, 
Mead and Company. New A ork. 

$1.75. 

Toward New Towns for America, 
Clarence S. >lein. I In: I Diversity 
Press of Liverpool, Liverpool, Eng¬ 
land. Western Hemisphere agents. 
Publie Administration Servin’, (.Id¬ 
ea go. $5.00. 

WnEM,to Sell II andi.ruts. Dorothy 
Glazer. I baric- T. Branford Cum- 
panv Boston. Paper, Sl.oO. 

Wll.D West Mioaa. Jack 11. Crawford. 
Hart Publishing Company, New 
A ork. $1 .00. 

Wonders or i hi SttAsiiuuE, Jai ipn-- 
lyn Rerrill. Doild, Mead and Com¬ 
pany, New A ork. $2..»0i 

World Skiiies and IIbhii.ights or 
Baser all Fur. Uimoiil Buchnnau. 
L. P. Dnllori & (iompaiiA. Inrorpo- 
rated. New A ork, $3.95. 
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A’ouu Puppetra. John Wright. Charles 
A Bermelt Company. Incorporated, 
Peoria. Illinois. $2.75. 


Pamphlets 


Airman -and Your Community,The. 
Office of Coinnmnitv Service*. Spe- 
eial distribution hv Headquarters 

L'SAF. 

American Bed Cross, The A Brief 
Story. 'The American National Bed 
Cross, Washington, D.C. 

Bike Safety Programs, IIoaa to Plan 
Successful. Bicycle Institute of 
America. Incorporated. 122 East 
42nd Street. Niwa - A ork. 

Comm unity Schooi \\ ork I, earn 
Camp, A. Sponsored by Department 
of Public Instruction. Department 
of Conserwation, W K Kellogg 
Foundation and Ann Arbor. Bay 
City and Dearborn Public Schools. 
Ix‘C !M. Thurston, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, I .arising. Michi¬ 
gan. Available upon request by- 
school administrators and leaders 
irt youth activities. 

Governors Conference on the 
Problems of the Aging, Proceed¬ 
ings OF THE. Adrien J. Falk, Con¬ 
ference Chairman,Sacramento, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Handbook. for O.ne-uanders. Aaron 
L. Danzig. Federation of the Handi¬ 
capped, Incorporated, 2H West 
23rd Street, New York 11. $.50. 

History of Sports. Compiled by The 
Municipal Athletic Office, Depart¬ 
ment of Municipal Becreation, .Mil- 
Avaukcc Public Schools, 461 North 
35th Street, Milwaukee 8, $.25. 

I.EISURE Hours. I.utlier Johnson and 
John C. Gill. Bureau of Public Ad¬ 
ministration, University of 'Tennes¬ 
see. Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Monil.i/. at i on Confluence for 
Health Education, Physical Fn- 
1 ( ATION, AND Bei.iieatio.n, report. 
American Association for Health, 
PliAsieal Education and Bccrcalion. 
Washington, 1). G. $1.1)0. 

Nationai Y.MCA Fiflsaaing and Wa¬ 
ter Safety Studfnt IIandrook. 
Association Press Ncaa A ork. $.65. 

New Idi as for I ateii Yk.aiis. 'The l ni- 
Aersily of (.eorgia. DiAision of Gen¬ 
eral I xteusion, Athens. Georgia. 

Ol R National II ai.tii Proiu.km. IB 
search Council lor HcnnonjJp Sr- 
curitv. 111 West Jackson BnnlcAurd. 
(Ihicago. 

Park Department, Tiif. Itobrrt Mo¬ 
ses, Commissioner. ’The City of New 
A ork 


Phvsicai. Education Instructor and 
Saff.ta The. National Education 
Association. 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
,N W ., Vi ushington 6. D. C. $.50. 

Physical I-iii cation in the School 
Child’s Day, Simon A. McN'ecly 
and FIs* Schneider. Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office. Washington 
25 D.C. $.30. 

Plays and I ntertainments, cata¬ 
logue. Tldridge Publishing Com¬ 
pany. Franklin. Ohio. 

Plays, Select 1952. Catalogue. The 
Heuer Publishing Company, Cedar 
liapids. Iowa. 

Program Planning. National Tri-IIi- 
A Commission. Association Press, 
291 Broadway, NeA\’ A ork 7. $.80. 

Programs of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment Affecting Ciiiedren and 
Aoutii, prepared by Interdepart¬ 
mental Committee on Children and 
Youth. Superintendent of Docu¬ 
ments, l nited States Government 
Printing Ollice. Washington 25, 
D.C. $.55. 

Recreation for Fveryonf. Recrea¬ 
tion Development Project, Commu¬ 
nity Council, 120914 Capitol, Hous¬ 
ton 2, Texas. $1.00. 

Recreation for Older Peopi.e in 
California, edited by Gladys Sny¬ 
der. Printing Division, Documents 
Section, Flex enth and 0 Streets, 
Sacramento 14. California. $.50. 

Rec reation Fun for All. Helen Wat¬ 
son. Department of Agriculture, 
Province of Manitoba, Canada. 

Keciif,ation in Industry. Community 
Programmes Branch, Depaitment of 
Education, 206 Huron Street, Toron 
to, Ontario, Canada. 

Report for the Midcentury WHite 
House Conference on Children 
and Aoitii, with discussion guide. 
Play Schools Association, 119 West 
Fifty-seventh Street,’ .New A ork 19, 
New A ork. $.35. 

Report of Investigations into thi 
Incidence and Causes of Postural 
Defects in Australian Children. 
Common wealth Depaitment of 
Health, Canberra. Australia. 

Rural Recreation Program that 
Meets the Need. Bulletin number 
125. Extension Division, Charlottes¬ 
ville, Virginia. 

Safety Thru Fi.f.mentary Sciem k. 
National I duration \sso< iatiou, 
W ushinglnu 6, D. ( $.50. 

Second IIoiu/on The Welfare Federa¬ 
tion of Newark, 1001 Bioad Street, 
Newark 2. Nexv Jersey. $.50. 

MRAii.E Directory of National Or. 
gamzatio.ns. Affiliated and As¬ 
sorted with The Nationai. $o- 
i iai. Welfare Assembly, 1951. Na¬ 
tional Social Welfare Assembly. In¬ 
corporated, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, New Nork. $1.25. 

Recreation 






Ski Patrol Training Manual, Stan¬ 
ley W. Stocker, Berkshire Industrial 
Farm. Canaan, New York. 

Ski Safety and First Aid. The Amer¬ 
ican National Red Cross. Washing¬ 
ton 13, D.C. 

Speeches Made Easy. Ben Solomon. 
Youth Service, Incorporated, Put¬ 
nam Valley, New York. $1,00. 

Square Dance Caller, The. Rickey 
Holden, 833 Erie Avenue, San An¬ 
tonio 2, Texas. $1.50. 

Standards for Summer Croup Pro¬ 
grams for Children. Welfare 
Council of New York City, 44 East 
Twenty-third Street, New York 10, 
New York. 

Statistical Bulletin, Conquest of 
Turerculosis in the Industrial 
Population. Metropolitan Life In¬ 
surance Company, 1 Madison Ave¬ 
nue, New York 10. 

Survival in Winter. E. Laurence Pal¬ 
mer. New York State College of Ag¬ 
riculture, Cornell University, Itha¬ 
ca, New York. 

Techniques. Higgins Ink Company, 
Incorporated, Brooklyn. New York. 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Teen-agers Look at Their Town, 
leaders’ guide for conducting a com¬ 
munity program, Ann G. Wolfe. The 
American Jewish Committee, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. New 
York. $.10. 

Tompkins Park Youth Leadership 
Project, Report of. Brooklyn 
Council for Social Planning. 30 
Third Avenue, Brooklyn 17, New 
York. $.50. 

Training YMCA Leaders for Physi¬ 
cal Education Service. Associa¬ 
tion Press, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7. $2.50. 

Traveling the Circuit with Piano 
Classes. Music Educators National 
Conference, 64 East Jackson Boule¬ 
vard, Chicago 4. $.50. 

Umpire’s Handbook of the Ameri¬ 
can Baseball Congress. American 
Baseball Congress, Youth Building, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. $.50. 

Vagrant Children, Problems in Ed¬ 
ucation Series, IONESCO publica¬ 
tion number 644'. Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Press, New York 27. New York. 
$.45. 

Veterans Administration Hospital 
Recreation Program for Neuro- 
psycjiiatric Patients, The, B. E. 
Phillips. Veterans Administration, 
Recreation Service, Washington 25, 
I). C. Free. 

Walking, Mountaineering and Na¬ 
ture Clubs of America, Direc¬ 
tory of. Compiled by William Hoe- 
ferlin. Walking News, 556 Fairview 
Avenue, Brooklyn 37. $.25. 

When Children Start Dating, Edith 
G. Neisser. Science Research Asso¬ 


ciates, 57 West Grand Avenue. Chi 
cago 10. $.40. 

You Can’t Win, Ernest E. Blanche. 
Public Affairs Press. Washington. 
$ 2 . 00 . 


Magazines 


Beach and Pool. January 1952 

Advantages of the “Water Level 
Deck” Pool, A. If. Matheis. 

Red Cross Adopts New Method of 
Artificial Respiration. 

February 1952 

Check List of Recommended Prac¬ 
tices in Pool Operation. 

The Value of Swimming in Reha¬ 
bilitation, Harold Hemming. Jr. 

March 1952 

Supervising the Indoor Pool 
California City Plans Unusual In- 
door-Outdoor Pool, Ralph S. 
Brooks 

Getting Ready to Paint. K. T. Fezer 
Camping Magazine, January 1952 
A Good Basis for Counselor Evalu¬ 
ation, Reverend John E. Ransom 
A Basic. Cam]) Maintenance Calen¬ 
dar 

February 1952 

Twenty-one Ideas on Camp Promo¬ 
tion, Merrill .1. Durdan 
How to Operate a Camp Bicycle 
Program 

The Art of Leisurely Camping. Jose¬ 
phine W. Hubbell 

Basic Craft Principles. Eugene E. 

G ar be e 

March 1952 

Aged in the Woods, Forty Years of 
Girl Scout Camping, Catherine T. 
Hammett 

Licking Those Weed and Brush 
Problems, Dr. A. E. Carlson 
Try Hiking Sticks, Sylvia Cassell 
Family Camping--Twenty Year Suc¬ 
cess Story, Lou H. Smith 


The Grol p. January 1952 

A Place in the Sun for the Aged. 
Florence E. Vickery . 

Tiii: Journal of the American As¬ 
sociation for Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation. December 
1951 

1 low Do You Feel? J. B. Kirk¬ 
patrick. 

January 1952 

At Home in the Snow, Gunnar Pe¬ 
terson 

The School Camp in V inter. Leslie 
Clark 

Developing Democratic Human Re¬ 
lations T h rough Recreation, 
George Hjelte 

Service to Music. Evelyn K. Dillon 
Why Not “Recreation Education?” 

A. E. Weatherford. II 
How We Do It 

February 1952 

Trampolining, Our Newest Activity, 
Newton C. Lokern 
A Ski School in Action, Nanette 
Taylor 

Recreation Education, Harlan G. 
Metcalf 

Everybody Joins in the Enn. Frank 
J. Anneberg and Darline G. Can- 
over 

How We Do It, Indian Dodge Ball 
March 1952 

Backboard Tennis, Paul C. V ilson 
Opening Doors Through Dance, 
Marian Cliaee 

Recreation in Today s Schools, 
Karl Kauffman, Jr. 

Parks and Recreation. March 1952 
Land Planning for Park L T se, Allyn 
P. Bursley 

Layout of Baseball and Softball 
Diamonds. Lawrence I’. Moser 
Tennis Court Design, Rhodell E. 
Owens 

“Pitch-and-Putt” Golf Courses, 
Philip B. Stroyan 

More “Pitch-and-Putl,” Paul \. 
Brown 

Show Wagon, R. B. MeClintoek 
The Maintenance Mart 


AWARDS YOU CAN AFFORD 


OVER 100 RECREATION 
DEPARTMENTS USINC 
OUR PLASTIC TROPHYS 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 



W. R. MOODY 


704 N. MARIPOSA 
BURBANK CALIF. 
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Community Planning for Human 
Services 

Bradley Buell and Associates. Colum- 

liia Ini varsity Press. $5.50. 

This volume deal- with four basic 
community "problems dependency, 
ill health, maladjustment and recrea¬ 
tional need -and suggests procedures 
for solving them. The thesis is ad¬ 
vanced "that the vast networks of 
health, welfare and recreation serv¬ 
ices can and should be more elfcc- 
tively planned and organized to pre¬ 
vent and reduce these community wide 
problems." In the section on recrea¬ 
tion needs, four community-supported 
recreation systems are listed; munici¬ 
pal recreation, voluntary youth and 
recreation, federal rural youth and the 
federal and state parks. However, only 
the first two are considered in detail. 
The authors estimate national public 
recreation expenditures total S.'KUWHk 
(XKI to S-W),000,000 annually, and that 
the totals for voluntary youth and 
recreation agencies “probably exceed 
S250.000.IHl0 annually." IKxpendilurcs 
reported in the Betreution iiml Bark 
Yearbook for 19oil totaled $260.(KHI,- 
000 .) 

The authors discuss the transition 
from private to public responsibility 
mid from philanthropy to recreation 
for everyone. Some of their statements 
regarding reasons for this transition 
seem to be rnadi without aivari ness 
of widelv acrepted facts. 

riii’ hook, and especially the section 
on recreation needs, merits rnri'firl 
study, A fundamental rpiestipn may he 
raised a« to whether recreation needs 
should he considered in lh< same calc 
gorx with dependency, ill health arid 


maladjustment. Protection and preven¬ 
tion are central themes. Recreation 
needs should, rather, he considered 
as normal, in the same category as 
education. The major emphasis in the 
hook is revealed by the fact that in 
the comprehensive ten-page bibliogra¬ 
phy only a dozen recreation references 
are listed.- -George Butler, Director of 
Research, National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation. 

(Growing xx ith Art 

Maud Ellsworth and Michael F. An¬ 
drews. Benjamin II. Sanborn and 
Company, Chicago. 

In a new series of elementary art 
I looks, eight designed for use by the 


children, plus a teacher's book, titles 
are priced as follows: 

Hook One—Pun lo llcgin 1.45 

Hook Two Learning lo 
Talk on Her Way .45 

Hook Th*l*e—Seeing ami Doing , .45 

Hook Pour—Discovering Surprises .48 

ltook f ivr-Explorin' and Making .48 

Hook Six \rl wllere We Live Hi 

ltook Seven—Adventure at Muir 

Elbow .54 

Hook Kighl Everybody's Business .51 

The Teachers Book .25 


Kach booklet is around sixty-four 
pages, hound in bright colors, profuse¬ 
ly illustrated in both color and him k 
ami white. Vi bile prepared with the 
eight elrineiita ry school grades in 
mind, they ran he used flexibly, ap¬ 
pending upon tin individual child - 
interest and Ability. 

In these booklets, “ait ceases to 
l>e mysterious, anil opportunities are 
given to experiment in all sorts of 
media-- crayons, finger paints, water- 
colors, oils, paper, papier-imiehe, clay, 
wool, wood—all in terms of projects 
that are fun and that grow out of 
(lie child's interest in his environment. 


As lie learns to understand the ele¬ 
ments of design and color, he enjoys, 
because the projects result in finished 
products for his own use or pleasure. 

The material in these booklets is 
not theoretical; It came from real chil¬ 
dren in real classes — in Lawrence, 
Kansas Vi e recommend that any rec¬ 
reation department interested in vi¬ 
talizing its arts and crafts program 
would do well to give a set of these 
booklets to its leaders in this activi¬ 
ty .—Virginia Musselman , Correspond¬ 
ence and Consultation Service, .Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association. 

Recreation Through Music 
Charles Ixonhard. A. S. Barnes and 

Company, New Aork. S3.00. 

Addressed to musical laymen in gen¬ 
eral, and to recreation leaders in par¬ 
ticular, this hook discusses the sig¬ 
nificance of musical activity in the 
modern concept of recreation, de¬ 
scribes the instruments of the orches¬ 
tra, types of composition and song 
forms. It gives specific guidance for 
the recreation leader, how lo select a 
musical program, how to conduct it, 
how to start a listening program and 
build up appreciation classes, how to 
arrange for concerts and recitals, how 
to assemble a record library with com¬ 
prehensive and well classified lists of 
music—these ami other problems, even 
how to choose and care for phono¬ 
graph needles, are covered. All types 
of group singing are discussed, with 
ideas for increasing interest and at¬ 
tendance. There are full, carefully se¬ 
lected lists of song sheets, song hooks 
and choral collections. A twelve-page 
list of repertory suggestions includes 
action songs, ait songs, and folk songs, 
combined songs or “vocal combats, 
hymns, chorales, popular songs, songs 
with descants, spirituals and work 
songs; also included are a dozen or so 
standard song hooks in which most of 
the titles listed may he found. 

Two chapters are devoted to piano 
and instmments of orchestra and 
hand. The author contends that the 
instrumental program can lie self-sup¬ 
porting. and that it can he handled to 
satisfy both the Iwginners and those 
with private and classroom instruction 
in music. — Gertrude Bor chant, Cor¬ 
respondence and Consultation Service, 
National Recreation Association. 


lfH 


Recreation 


Helen Dauncey 
Social Recreation 


Recreation Leadership Courses 

Sponsored jointly by the National Recreation Association 
and 

Local Recreation Agencies 

June, July, August and September, 1952 

Huntington Beach, California William Proctor, Director of Recreation, 17th and Orange Streets 


Anne Livingston 

Social Recreation 


Mildred Scanlon 

Social Recreation 


Grace Walker 

Creative Recreation 


Frank Staples 

Arts and Crafts 


Huntington Beach, California 
June 2-5 

Weber County, Utah 
June 9-12 
Provo, Utah 
June 16-20 
Flint, Michigan 
June 23-27 

Shcphcrdstown, West Virginia 
July 23-31 

Lancaster, South Carolina 
June 3-6 

Berks County, Pennsylvania 
June 10-12 

Watertown, New York 
June 16-19 

Waterbury, Connecticut 
June. 23-21 

Westchester County, New York 
June 25-26 

Bear Mountain, New York 
July 7-10 

Austin, Minnesota 
June 2-3 

Faribault, Minnesota 
June 4 

Camp Pa Hu Ca, Minnesota 
June 5 

Mankato, Minnesota 
June 6 
Toledo, Ohio 
June 9-12 
Youngstown, Ohio 
June. 13 

Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
June 16-19 

Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
June 23-26 

University of Colorado 
July 24-August 26 


Carl Taylor, Director, Recreation Board, 712 City County Build¬ 
ing, Ogden 

Harold Glen Clark, Director of Extension Division, Brigham 
Young University 

Miss Lina Tyler, Director, Flint Recreation and Park Board, 330U 

North Saginaw Street 

Dr. Oliver S. lkenberry, Shepherd College 

Tom Connell, The Buford Consolidated Schools, Route 5 

Lloyd IL Miller, Director, Recreation Board of Berks County, 

Reading, Pennsylvania 

John H. Patterson, Director of Recreation 

Miss Marion Hunt, Community Council, 35 Field Street 

Miss Vivian O. Wills, Westchester County Recreation Commission, 
White Plains, New York 

Joseph K. McManus, Superintendent, Camp Department, Palisades 
Interstate Park Commission 

Harry Strong, Director of Department of Recreation 

Milton Hustad, Director State School and Colony 

Joe Grunz, Director Recreation Department, Faribault, Minnesota 

Edward Johnson, Director of Recreation 

Arthur G. Morse, Supervisor of Recreation, 214 Safety Building 

Oliver S. Ellis, Director-Treasurer, The Youngstown Playground 

Association, 318 Dollar Bank Building 

Howard R. Rich, Director of Public Recreation 

Vincent Hebert, Superintendent, Parks and Recreation, 52 School 
Street 


diversity of Colorado Miss Clare Small. Department of Physical Education for Women, 

idy 24-August 26 University of Colorado, Boulder 

(Miss Scanlon is tentatively scheduled to conduct leadership training courses in the Midwest 
District, September 8-25. If you are interested in sponsoring a week of training or if you want 
further information, please correspond directly with Arthur Todd, NRA District Representative, 
Parkville, Missouri.) 


Ames, Iowa 
June 2-5 
Bowie, Maryland 
June 16-19 

Sawyer, Michigan 
July 19-26 

Cambridge, Maryland 
September 15 

Reading, Pennsylvania 
June 10-11 

Allentown, Pennsylvania 
June 12-13 

Wilmington, Delaware 
June 16-18 

Durham, New Hampshire 


Miss Julia M. Faltinson, Assistant State Girls’ 4-H Club Leader, 

Extension Service, Iowa State College of Agriculture 

Paul E. Hufiington, State Supervisor of Colored Schools, State 

Department of Education, 2 West Redwood Street, Baltimore, 

Maryland 

The Reverend Stanley I!. Hyde, Director of Christian Education, 
The Congregational and Christian Conference of Illinois, 815 
Eolith Sixth Avenue, Maywood, Illinois 
Mrs. Viola J. Comegys, St. Clair High School 

Stewart L. Moyer, Superintendent of Recreation, City Hall 

Alfred L. Gesehel, Superintendent of Recreation, City Hall 

W. Frank Newlin. Recreation Director, 377 City Hall 


Durham, New Hampshire C. B. Wadleigh, State Club Leader, University of New Hamp 

(late June date to be determined) shire 

Glens Falls, New York Daniel L. Reardon, Recreation Superintendent 

June 26 

University of Massachusetts Dean William I.. Machnter, South College, University of Massa- 

July 7-17 chusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 

Attendance at training courses conducted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. 
For details as to location of the institute, contents of course, registration procedure, and the like, communicate with the sponsors 
of the courses as listed above. 




It WAS a IlKtCMT EARLY DECEMBER 1»AY and 
Lieutenant llndnrr was Hying a Korean combat 
mission alongside another plane piloted By 
Ensign Jesse Brown. A hurst of llak caught 
the ensign’s plane and he went spinning down, 

aflame. Despite 
the presence of 
enemy ground 
troops, Lieuten¬ 
ant II(idlift then 
deliberately 
crash landed 
near his flame-trapped shipmate. He radioed 
for help, after which he fought to keep the 
fire away from the fatally injured ensign until 
a rescue helicopter arrived. Today Lieutenant 
lluduer has something to say to you: 

“Maybe if America had been strong enough 
to discourage aggression two years ago, my 
friend, Jesse Brown, might be alive right now. 


So might thousands mote of our Korea dead. 

“For it’s only too sadly true—today, in our 
world, weakness invites attack. And peace is 
only for the strong. 

“Our present armed forces are strong—and 
growing stronger. But don’t turn back the 
clock! Do your part toward keeping America’s 
guard up by buying more .. . and more ., and 
more United States Defense Bonds now! Back 
us up. And together we’ll build the strong peace 
that all Americans desire!” Peace is for the 
strong! Buy U. S. Defense Bonds now! 

■k k ★ 

Renumber that when you’re buying l»nds {nr defense, 
you’re also building a reserve of savings. Remember, 
too, that if you don I save regularly , you generally don ! 
save at all. So sign np today in the Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work, or the llond-A-Monlh Plin where you 
bank, tor your country’s security, and your own, buy 
l'. S. Defense Bunds nowl 




Lieutenant =(jg) 
Thomas I ludner, Jr. 

US. 1st 


Medal 
of I lonor 
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Here are the guiding principles, practices 
and policies for recreation in America 



Top authorities in every field of recreation 
labor, military, fraternal, commercial, in¬ 
stitutional, governmental . . . have pooled their 
vast experience and know-how to bring you 
this complete and valuable book 
on the guiding principles of recreation 
in America. Never before has there 
been anything like it — for the 
first time, a full set of principles covering 
every aspect of total community 
recreation — established and printed 
in one volume. Complete from his¬ 
torical background and its place in 
American life to what recre¬ 
ation otfers the individual, the 
family, the group and the 
community — including 
principles, practices 
and policies for 
the guidance of all 


agencies 
interested in 
recreation. 


This new book, the 
result of another National 
Conference held by the 
Athletic Institute, oilers you valuable 
assistance in your recreational work. 
Priced at $1.25 each. Order your copy today 
from the Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., 
Chicago 4, Illinois 



TMt w*l, •# 

tfw AtttMu 


A NON-PROFIT OROANIIAtICN BIVOtlB to tH| AOVANCIMINT 
OF ATMlITlCt RICRIATION AND PHYSICAL IDUCATION 






Below are the organizations, which, through their financial support, 
make possible the non-profit programs of the Athletic Institute. 



Aolco Monufocturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ace Corton Co., Chicago, HI. 

Acushnet Process Soles Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
Albany Felt Co., Albany, N. Y. 

American Box Boord Co., Grond Rapids, Mich. 
American Felt Co., Glenville, Conn. 

American Gut String Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
American Ployground Device Co., Anderson, Ind. 
American Thread Co., Chicago, III. 

Ashowoy Line & Twine Mfg. Co., Ashoway, R. I. 
The Athletic Journal, Chicago, III. 

Athletic Shoe Co.,—Spot-BiJt, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Atlos Athletic Equipment Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Bancroft Racket Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

A. S. Barnes Cr Co., New York, N. Y. 

The Bike Web Co., Chicago, III. 

Boys' Lite, New York, N. Y. 

Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brunswick-Bolke-Collender Co., Chicago, III. 
Burton Manufacturing Co., Jasper, Ala. 


Colnap Tanning Company, Nopa, Calif. 

Caron Spinning Co., Rochelle, III. 

Corron Net Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 

Central States Thread Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chompion Knitweor Co. Inc., Rochester, New York 
Chicago Tonning Co., Chicago, 111. 

Chorles F. Clark, Inc., Chicago, III. 

Somuel Coane, Philadelphia, Po. 

Converse Rubber Co., Chicago, III. 

B. A. Corbin & Son Co., Marlboro, Mass. 

Cornell Forge Co., Chicago, III. 

Cortland Line Co., Cortland, N. Y. 

Chorles O. Cox Corp., Memphis, Tenn. 

Cramer Chemicol Co., Gordner, Kansas 
Crown Fastener Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Dovcga-City Radio, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
John B. Davidson Woolen Mills, Eaton Rapids, 
Mich. 

Dayton Rocquet Co., Arcanum, Ohio 
J. deBeer Cr Son, Albany, N. Y. 

Des Moines Glove Cr Mfg. Co,, Inc., Des Moines, 
lowo 

Dexter-Woyne Co., Lonsdole, Pa. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dodge, Inc., Chicago, III. 

J. A. Dubow Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III. 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., New York, N. Y. 


R. J. Ederer Co., Chicago, III. 

Endicott Johnson Corp., Endlcott, N. Y. 
Everlast, New York, N. Y. 


F. C. Feise Co., Narberth, Pa. 

Felco Athletic Wear Co., New York, N. Y. 
Field ond Flint Co., Brockton, Mass. 

The Fish Net Cr Twine Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Fred Medort Products, Inc., St. Lauis, Mo. 


Game-Time, Inc., Litchfield, Mich. 

Gem Leather Goods Company, Milwoukee, Wis. 
The Generol Athletic Prods. Co., Greenville, Ohio 
General Fibre Box Co. { West Springfield, Mass. 
Generol Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Generol Sportcraft Co. Ltd., New York, N. Y. 
Golfcroft, Inc., Chicago, HI. 

Golfdom, Chicago, III. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 
J. H. Grody Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gunnison Bros., Inc., Girord, Pa. 


Haartx-Mason, Inc., Watertown, Mass. 

Hanna Manufacturing Co., Athens, Ga. 

Harvord Specialty Manufacturing Corp., 
Combridge, Moss. 

H. Horwood & Sons, Natick, Moss. 

James Heddon's Sons, Dowogioc, Mich. 

Hillerich Cr Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Hilts-Willard Glove Corp., Gloversville, New York 
Hlrsch Fobrics Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Hoffmonn-Statford Tanning Co., Chicago, III. 
Alan Howord, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Hughes-Consolidated, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Hutchinson Bros. Leather Co., Cincinnoti, Ohio 
Hyde Athletic Shoe Co., Combridge, Mass. 


Illinois Mechanical Leother Co., Chicago, III. 
Industrial Sports Journal, Chlcogo, III. 

Ivory System, Peobody, Moss. 


The Johnstown Knitting Mill Co., Johnstown, 
N. Y. 

Jones Cr Noudin, Inc., Gloversville, N. Y. 

E. P. Juneman Corp., Chicogo, HI. 


Arthur Kahn Co., New York, N. Y. 

Knox Reeves Advertising, Inc., Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Joseph G. Kren, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Kroydon Co., Moplowood, N. J. 

Lamkin Leother Co., Chicogo, III. 

A. C. Lawrence Leother Co., Peobody, Moss. 

The Linen Thread Ca., New York, N. Y. 

MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
MacGregor Golt Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
N. J. Magnon Corp., North Attieboro, Moss. 
Marba, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Marshall Clothing Mfg. Co., Butler, Ind. 

Martin & Martin, Chicago, III. 
McLaughlin-Millard, Inc., Dolgeville, N. Y. 

The Meyerccrd Co., Chicago, III. 

The Moneco Co., New Hoven, Conn. 

National Baseboll Congress, Wichito, Kons. 
National Bowling Council, Toledo, Ohio 
Notional Electrical Mfg. Assn., New York, N. Y. 
Notional Sporting Goods Association, Chicago, 

HI., representing all its sporting goods dealer 
members. 

Notionol Sports Equipment Co., Fond du Loc, 

Wis. 

National Vulconized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Dei. 

F. H. Noble Cr Company, Chicogo, HI. 

Nocono Leather Goods Co., Nocona, Texas 
Nonporiel Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Ohio-Kentucky Mfg. Co., Ado, Ohio 

Polm, Fechteler Cr Co., Weehowken, N. J. 

Ben Pearson Inc., Pine Blutt, Ark. 

Pedersen Monufocturing Co., Wilton, Conn. 
Pennsylvonio Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 

F. C. Phillips, Inc., Stoughton, Moss. 

Powers Manufacturing Co., Waterloo, Iowa 
A. H. Pugh Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohia 

Rawlings Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Geo. A. Reoch Co., Philadelphia, Po. 

Red Fox Mfg. Co., (Division of Cullum Cr Boren 
Co.), Dallas, Texas 
Hons Rees' Sons, New York, N. Y. 

Chorles A. Richordson, Inc., West Mansfield, 

Moss. 

John T. Riddell, Inc., Chicago, HI. 

A. H. Ross Cr Sons Co., Chicogo, III. 

Sand Knitting Mills Co., Chicogo, HI. 

Sawyer Tanning Co., Nopa, Calif. 

Scholastic Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

The Seomless Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Sears, Roebuck Cr Co., Chicago, III. 

Sells Aerial Tennis Co., Kansas City, Kansos 
R. S. L. Shuttlecocks Co., Altoona, Pa. 

Siegmund Werner, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Ed. W. Simon Co., New York, N. Y. 

Slazengers, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

William Skinner Cr Sons, New York, N. Y. 

Southern Manufacturing Co., Alexander City, 

Ala. 

A. G. Spalding Cr Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y, 

The Sporting Goods Dealer, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Sporting News, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sports Age, New York, N. Y. 

Stall Cr Dean Mfg. Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Stewart Iron Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stowe-Woodward, Inc., Newton Upper Foils, 

Mass. 

H. Swobodo Cr Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Textile Yorn Co., Chicogo, III. 

Tober Baseball Mtg. Co., Manchester, Conn. 

True Temper Corp., Clevelond, Ohio 
Tucker-Brome Athletic Mfg. Co., Batesville, Miss. 

Union Welt Corp., Chicogo, III. 

United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y, 
Universal Bleacher Co., Champaign, HI. 

Victor Sports, Inc., Chicago, III. 

Virginia Rubotex Div. Great American Indus¬ 
tries, Inc., Bedford, Va. 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 

H. Wogner Cr Adler Co., New York, N. Y. 
Western Auto Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicogo, III. 
Worthington Ball Co., Elyria, Ohio 

C. W. Zumbiel Co., Norwood, Ohio 

Besides the above. The Athletic Institute has an 
associate membership comprised of a considerable 
number of sporting goods dealers, geographically 
spread throughout the United States. Space does not 
allow listing of these dealers individually. 
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Oil flic Cover 

Coo] September evenings enhance, the recreation 
value of friendly gatherings around a fireplace, as 
evidenced by the contented expressions of these 
young people toasting marshmallows. Fields and 
woods now carry the promise of Fall, and boys and 
girls take their last fling in the out-of-doors before 
settling down to their studies. Photo by courtesy of 
Department of Conservation, Slate of Tennessee. 

Next Month 

With the crisp air of “bright blue" October comes 
new vigor and the desire to bring zip to our recrea¬ 
tion programs with new ideas and new activities. 
Watch for this issue of Recreation, for just the 
right suggestions. Among the program articles, “Reci¬ 
pes for Fun” will offer specific games for an inter¬ 
national parly on United Nations Day (October 241 ; 
“Radio for Amateurs” will explain how a recreation 
department revived a lagging program with a new 
idea; and “Reading Is Recreation” will carry sug¬ 
gestions for Book Week (November 16 to 22). Hal 
loween will receive further attention, and even 
Christmas planning enters the picture. 

Photo Credits 

Page 191, (top) Davis, Rocky Mountain News; 195. 
196, Santa Barbara Xews-I'ress; 197, Gazette and 
Daily, York, Pennsylvania; 169, (top, left) Row¬ 
land, Seattle, (bottom, left) Fabian Baehrach; 201, 
(right) Spokane Daily Chronicle ; 202, 201, F. S. 
Lincoln. New York City; 206, Milivatikee Sentinel; 
207, State Department of Recreation, Montpelier. 
Vermont; 2U9, United States Army—Bohick: 213, 
LaCrossc, Wisconsin, Division of Municipal and 
School Extension; 216, 217, Miller-Martin Studio, 
Torriugton, Connecticut 


RECREATION is published monthly except July 
and August by the National Recreation Association, 
u service organization supported by voluntary con¬ 
tributions, tit 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York; is on 61e in public libraries and is 
indexed in the Readers* Guide. Subscriptions $3.00 
a year. Canadian agency, G. R. Welch Cnmpany, 
Ltd., 1149 King Street West, Toronto 1, Ontario; 
Canadian subscription rale $3.85. Re-entered as 
second-class matter April 25, 1950, at the Rost 
Office in New York, New York, under act of 
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rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act 
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Fifth and Fifth South, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 
Space Representatives: it. Thayer Heaton, 141 
Fast 44 Street, New York 17, New York; Mark 
Minahan. 168 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois; Keith II. Evans, 593 Market Street, Suite 
304, San Francisco 5, California. 

Copyright, 1952, by the 
National Recreation Association, Incorporated 
Printed in the U.S.A. 2 

•Trade mark registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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The continuation of the work of the 
National Recreation Atiociatioo from year 
to year i* made pomble by the tplendid 
cooperation of teveral hundred volunteer 
•ponton throughout the country, and the 
grnerou* contribution* of thouiandt of top- 

f srtert o| thi* movement to bring health, 
appinrtt and creative living to the hoy* 
and girt* and thr men md women of 
America. If you would likr to join in the 
•upport of thi* movement, you may lend 
your contribution direct to the attociation. 


TIic Naiional Reerralion As*ooiulion 1“ a nation¬ 
wide, nonprofit, nonpolitiral and nomretarian civic 
organiratioo. 1*1 »whe**] in 1906 and xupporled lay 
voluntary contribution*, anil dedicated lo ihr serv- 
ter t»I all rrcrralion executive*. leader* and agen¬ 


cies, public and privair, to the end dial every child 
in America shall have a place lo play in wifely ami 
lhal every person in America, young and old. «hall 
ha\c an opporlunily for the bcM and mnM *ali*(y- 
ing me of hit expanding leisure lime. 


for further inf or motion rc/tording the association's jrrricrj and membership, please write to the 
Executive Director, National Recreation Association, d/5 fourth Avenue. New York 10, New York . 
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► The Court Case on Blacktop 
Surfacing for playground areas has 
heen won by the city of Los Angeles. 
The ease grew out of two reeent deaths 
which occurred after falls on hard- 
surfaeed areas. The evidence seemed to 
point to the faet that . . . how* you land 
is more significant than what you fall 
on. in determining the severity of in¬ 
jury . . . 

► Tiif, Location and Acquisition of 
Parks and Playgrounds was one of 
the subjects diseussed at one-day in¬ 
stitutes on municipal planning eon- 
ducted in five Wisconsin eities during 
March by the League of Wisconsin 
Municipalities in cooperation with the 
State Planning Division. 

► A New Special Defense Publica¬ 
tion, Community Recreation for De¬ 
fense Workers, is now available free 
from the National Recreation Associ¬ 
ation. This is the third in a series, and 
a companion piece to Emergency Rec¬ 
reation Services in Civil Defense and 
Off-Post Recreation for the Armed 
Forces. 

► Errata. In the article, “Blacktop 
for Apparatus Areas,” on page 19 of 
the April 1952 issue of Recreation, 
the following correction should be 
made in the table under point number 
9: heading of last column of figures 
should be changed to read “Number 
Not Installed on Blacktop.” This cor¬ 
rection will be made on reprints. Our 
apologies. 

► A Study of Public Recreation 
Properties, Program and Inter¬ 
agency Relationships in the city of 
Philadelphia has recently heen com¬ 
pleted by the National Reerealion As¬ 
sociation. 

► A Recreational Therapy Section 
of the Reerealion Division of the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
was organized at the April 1952 con¬ 
vention of that organization, “to pro¬ 
vide additional opportunities for recre¬ 
ation personnel at public and privale 
hospitals, training and hoarding schools 
for the exeeptioual and the mentally 
retarded, rehabilitation centers and 
camps, to become and remain well- 
informed on trends and developments 


in the field of recreation therapy.” 

► Continued Operation of tiie 
Michigan Inter-Agency Council for 
Recreation became assured for the 
immediate future when the Michigan 
Legislature, at its regular session, 
voted the eouneil an appropriation of 
$11,498 for the fiscal year ending June 
1953. The Inter-Ageney Council for 
Recreation was originally experimen¬ 
tal, designed to coordinate the services 
of all state agencies having an interest 
in recreation, and was supported by 
funds made available from the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. There are iuter- 
ageney committees and councils in a 
number of states, but Michigan be¬ 
comes the first state to appropriate 
funds specifically for an interagency 
organization. 

► Proving That Some Communities 
Are Placing a High Value on Parks 
comes the news that Johnstown. Penn¬ 
sylvania, recently rejected a proposal 
to sell a park tract as a site for a new 
school. 

► A Supplement to the Reprint of 
“A Study of l’ublie Coif Course Oper¬ 
ation,” from the May 1952 issue of 
Recreation, explaining the ehart in 
that artiele, is now available from the 
National Recreation Association. 

► A Meeting of the Conference 
for National Cooperation in 
Aquatics is scheduled for October 30 
to November 1, at A ale University. Its 
theme will he Leadership in Aquatics. 
The program will include work group 
discussions, pool demonstrations and 
general sessions. One of the work 
groups w ill consider principles in plan¬ 
ning and constructing swimming pools. 

► At a Meeting of the School and 
College Division of the National 
Safety Council, to be held on Oc¬ 
tober 19 in Chicago, there will be a 
panel discussion of the subject. Play¬ 
ground Surfacing. This topic will also 
he discussed at the conference of the 
American Institute of Park Kxecutives. 
to be held in Montreal. September 15 
to 18. 

► A National Advisory Committee 
on Recreation Research has just 
been appointed and will hold its first 


meeting at the National Recreation 
Congress in Seattle. 

► The Athletic Institute has an¬ 
nounced the early fall publication of a 
booklet entitled: "Recreation for Com¬ 
munity Living,” which was developed 
at the National Workshop on Recrea¬ 
tion held in May. Some thirty or so 
outstanding recreation leaders, inelud¬ 
ing a representative of the NR A, par¬ 
ticipated in the workshop, 

► A Preliminary Report, Conclu¬ 
sions and Suggested Principles, has 
been prepared by the Committee on 
Highly Organized Competitive Sports 
and Athletics for Boys Twelve and 
Under. This has been sent to recreation 
and park executives for study, and will 
be presented for discussion at the 
meeting on Midget Athletics, at the 
Seattle National Recreation Congress. 

► At the National Conference of 
State Parks, to be held in Rapid 
City, South Dakota, September 14 to 
18, an address will he delivered by 
Joseph Prendergast, executive director 
of the NR A, on the subject of Off-Post 
Recreation in State Parks. 

► The 6tii National Recreation 
Congress of Japan was attended in 
August by Tom Rivers. Assistant Ex¬ 
ecutive Director of the NRA, as a rep¬ 
resentative of the association. 


Position Open 

The Civil Service Commission of 
Los Angeles Comity. California, 
will soon announce a nation-wide, 
open competitive examination for 
the position of Recreation Superin¬ 
tendent for the Los Angeles County 
Department of Parks and Recrea¬ 
tion. It is hoped that candidates 
with administrative experience in 
the reerealion field will he attracted 
to this position, which heads all rec¬ 
reation activities of the department. 
Salary at present is $545 a month. 

The examination will he both 
written and oral, with three dis¬ 
tinguished recreation specialists par¬ 
ticipating in the selection. It has 
heen planned to schedule interviews 
in Los Angeles and in Seattle be¬ 
fore, during, and after the National 
Recreation Congress. 

The commission has stressed that 
it will not be necessary to come to 
Los Angeles for the written portion 
of the examination and urges all 
th ose interested in securing further 
information to write to the Los 
Angeles County Civil Service; Com¬ 
mission, 501 North Main Street. Los 
Angeles 12, California. 
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Nugget ions 



I' imiln > 

Sirs: 

I have had some very pleasant cor¬ 
respondence with Mr. A Wilson Lloyd 
of the Association of American Play¬ 
ing Card Manufacturers. After receiv¬ 
ing a trick hook from Mr Lloyd, we 
had so much ‘‘fun" with it- that the 
idea occurred to me that—as there are 
so many special days celebrated na¬ 
tionally—why not a “funday?” That is 
what these card games arc. 

I wrote to Mr Lloyd, jotting down 
my suggestion and, to my surprise, I 
received a letter from him, saying that 
he had read the letter to his associa¬ 
tion and my suggestion had been re¬ 
ceived with interest. He then wrote 
that it would he better for your com¬ 
pany to develop the idea, since you 
develop an interest in other activities 
besides cards, 

Mrs. Peter Schafer, Valley 

Stream, Sew York. 

”1 Am A Siranger” 

Sirs: 

Hello! I am a stranger to you, so I 
am a Hobo-Vagabond Yon are. a 
stranger to me, so you arc a Hobo to 
me. I have lieen a Hobo for forty years 
out of fifty-five and I suppose I will 
continue being a Hobo • V agabond, 
which is all my own fault. 1 cannot 
blame anyone else Not the folks, 
School, (Lurch or Community—for it’s 
nil my own Ploting m my youth. It 
is a lile I love to livc--/rrr from Care 
of Someone else. I don’t have many 


Friends and 1 don’t need many. Just 
twenty-five friends is all 1 have, and 
they supply me with all the faults 
about myself. I couldn’t trust anyone 
—not even my own Folks or relations, 
church or anyone in the Local Com¬ 
munity, I 1 fought if anyone in the 
State or l nited Stales. When you can I 
trust your own, how can you trust any¬ 
one else? 1 surv, Thief and Conspiracy 
work against you. Sports, Entertain¬ 
ment and Amusement! Will that solve 
the difficulty? I will try it out this year 
and see what results. 

Harry E. I.eatiii hwooii, Dodge 
City, Kansas. 

• fhe above letter is reproduced ex¬ 
actly as received. Perhaps our holm 
friend will visit your town.—bid. 

Army 11 1 *<|ihvhi 

Sirs: 

Captain Mills, of the Army Special 
Services at Cuam Hall, asked if it 
might he possible to get one thousand 
reprints of two articles in the March 
issue ol Recreation: *‘>01110 Thottgbts 
on Being a Recreation Leader,” by 
Helen Daunrey (page.343) and “Com 
1111111 ity Leaders Use Voiir Initiative.’’ 
by Sherwood Cutes (page 353). He 
would like to use them in connection 
with the training of leaders in Special 
Services. 

Ceoroe E. Dickie, Fserutive Scere- 
wiry'. Federal Inter-Agency Commit¬ 
tee on Recreation, If nshingtan. D.C. 

• hese reipiesled reprints have been 
supplied. Ed. 


>irs: 

1 would like to make the following 
suggestions as added features to the 
wonderful service rendered by the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association to all its 
members. 

1. Leather hinders that will hold 
twelve issues of the Recreation maga¬ 
zine, with the last issue, carrying an 
index of the contents of the previous 
magazines for that year. 

2. A calendar of future events for 
all recreation directors, that will in¬ 
clude all holiday s, as well as reminders 
to start work on various activities 
scheduled, and one that would have at 
least one special event per month or a 
special event for each age group per 
month, with the events to fit into the 
season—as the baseball league for the 
baseball season and softball for soft- 
ball season, and so on. This could he 
sold to the recreation workers at a 
profit to the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation. 

3. 1 would like to see you continue 
sending out the nine by five and one- 
half inch bulletins that arc suitable 
for filing. 1 have always found them 
chock-full of good information that 
makes a ready reference for our di¬ 
rectors. 

Be.V \ ORK, Director of Recreation, 

West Palm Beach, Florida. 

* Prices for leather hinders are being 
investigated. Our last issue of our fiscal 
i ear—March—always carries an index 
for the year. We would like to remind 
readers, here, of the Calendar of Holi¬ 
days and Special Days (MP 412) 
available from the association for 
twenty-five cents.—Ed, 

llrt-milion 

Sirs: 

Many times, when appearing as 
speakers lieforc civic groups, parent- 
teacher associations and other organi¬ 
zations, recreation superintendents, di¬ 
rectors or stall supervisors have been 
asked the following: What thoughts 
are uppermost in the mind of a recre¬ 
ation lender in preparing a recreation 
program?” or “How shall we. as an 
organization, and the public, define the 
word ‘Recreation’?’’ Recently, when 
preparing notes for such an apjiear- 
iinee. these thoughts were foremost in 
my mind, and in endeavoring to coin- 
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bine the two questions ami present a 
clear definition, the following method 
was used: 

It—Resolve to develop a sound pro¬ 
gram. 

E —Evaluate the needs of your com¬ 
munity carefully. 

C —Create hobbies and fun for the 
entire family. 

It—Relax and use your leisure time 
for your own pleasure. 

E -Enjoy the pleasant programs in 
your community. 

A —Ask others to participate with 
you. 

T —Tell your community of your rec¬ 
reation plans. 

I —Instill civic spirit in all persons 
you meet. 

O— Older groups as well as young 
people need recreation. Don't for¬ 
get them. 

X-—New ideas are always needed. Use 
them whenever it is possible. 

Ai. IIli.EMAN, Director, Proctor 
Recreation Center, Peoria , Illinois. 

School Planning 

Sirs: 

The article on this subject which 
appeared in your January , 1952, issue 
is timely and interesting. 

1 would like to add the name of 
Birmingham high school of Birming¬ 
ham, Michigan, as one of the new 
schools which was planned for meeting 
community and recreation needs as 
well as those which are traditional in 
nature. In addition to class and special 
activity sections, a native woods, four 
hundred-ear parking lot, little theatre, 
patio, greenhouse, athletic area, li¬ 
brary, cafeteria, physical education 
unit and lobby are included in the 
over-all design. This is one way in 
which a small city (under 20,0001 is 
attempting to meet the needs of a 
modern community. Although the three 
and one-half million dollar structure 
will not be completed until the na- 
tatoriurn and auditorium units are pro¬ 
vided, some sections of the building 
are now available. 

Frank Whitney, Recreation Direc¬ 
tor, Birmingham, Michigan. 

Wc Take Issue 

Sirs: 

We read with a great deal of inter¬ 



Aulhcnticity is major factor in selecting children best depicting Twain s characters. 


est the article, “Young Anglers,” ap¬ 
pearing in the April, 1952 issue of 
Recreation. We, here in Denver, Col¬ 
orado, wish to congratulate the people 
of San Jose who bad a part in their 
juvenile fishing rodeo, but we do take 
issue with them for the photograph of 
the prize w inner for the best Becky 
Thatcher outfit. 

Since 194<>. the municipal recrea¬ 
tion department, City and County of 
Denver, has been conducting a Huckle¬ 
berry Finn Day', which each year is 
co-sponsored by the Veterans of for¬ 
eign Wars and the Rocky Mountain 
News. Huckleberry Finn Day is in¬ 
corporated under the provisions of the 
Colorado statutes; and its object is 
instituting, furthering, fostering, pro¬ 
tecting. improving and promoting the 
interests, ideals and education of boys 
and girls through the observance of 
an annual celebration commemorating 
Huckleberry Finn, Becky Thatcher, 
Tom Sawyer and other fictional char¬ 
acters appearing in Mark Twain’s 
stories. 

We have done a great deal of re¬ 
search and study of all characters, as 
portrayed by Mark Twain. To quote 
a few facts about Becky Thatcher, we 
find she was a lady in all manners and 
mannerisms. Beeky is pictured as a 
blonde, pudgy, blue-eyed, little girl 
with yellow hair in pigtails and bangs. 
In that day, little girls’ skirts were 
long and full and they wore pantalettes 
and sunbonnels. Above all else, Becky 
Thatcher was afraid of fish and fish 
worms, and- being a lady — would 
never so much as toueh a fish pole, let 
alone be seen barefooted, wearing 
pants and a straw hat. as portrayed by 
the prize winner for the best Becky 
Thatcher outfit. 



Denver’s little Becky Thatcher “ladies.” 


Denver, Colorado, is justly proud of 
its annual Huckleberry Finn Day, 
which attracts four to five thousand 
participants and many thousands more 
of spectators each year. All boy and 
girl contestants are urged to read the 
writings of Mark Twain, in order to 
be familiar w ith the points upon which 
the judges select the most authentic 
Huek Finn and Becky Thatcher. We do 
have a responsibility for authenticity 
in any promotion, don t wc? Not wish¬ 
ing the beloved Mark l wain to turn 
over in his grave because of the way 
his Becky has been portrayed, wc are 
enclosing photographs of Denver’s 
Becky Thatcher, authentic in details. 
J. Earl Schlepp, Director of Rec¬ 
reation, City and County of Denver. 


Pla-ade Portable Stagefront 
... for Junior Dramatics 

Makes a real stage, nul a puppet shovv-ap- 
peals to children who like to dress up and 
give little plays—encourages good play habits, 
in and out-of-doors—entertains many at one 
time; as actors, curtain puller, property man, 
etc. 

Sturdily built, easy to set-up (without tools) 
attractively decorated, curtain pulls easily. 
Assembled—8 feet wide by 6 high by 1*4 
deep, stores in 5 x 1 x feet. Shipping 
weight 31 lbs. 

Price $25.00, less 20 fc discount to Rec¬ 
reation Departments. Allow 1/3 ship¬ 
ping cost up to $6.00. 

WALTER L. LI KENS 
3611 S. Wakefield Street, Arlington, Va. 
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weeks ago I was asked if dur- 
ing my years of research into 
what happened among the active ele¬ 
ments in our fighting lines in the Pa¬ 
cific, Europe and Korea. I had found 
all) correlation lictween the extent of 
the individual's participation in sport 
and his readiness to give fully of him¬ 
self when the last chips were down. 

By the measuring stick which should 
apply within the armed services, the 
fault in us is not that we have loo 
much organized sport hut too little. A 
large and continuing sampling of this 
question was made at Fort Knox about 
four years ago. It was found that 
among American )outh getting into 
adulthood, fifty-six per cent had never 
participated in a team game! Yet, war. 
as Held Marshall Sir Archibald Wavell 
wrote in his Leaders and Leadership, 
can only he compared to a "rough and 
hrutal team game.’’ 

Mow do men generate unit) of ac¬ 
tion? We \ak-)ak in baseball and slap 
the other guy in football to let him 
know we arc with him. And so his 
strength grows apace, It is no different 
in war. Silence betokens fear, and its 
grip can onl) be broken when someone 
regains his voice and thereby stimu¬ 
lates others to sound olT. 

At Burton Island, during the inva¬ 
sion of the Marshalls, we saw a com¬ 
pany go to pieces under Japanese fire 
until one man. Sergeant I Mini: sudden¬ 
ly realized that his outfit was dying 
from paralysis of trie vocal < hords. He 
began yelling, kept u up for one and 
one-half hours, and pulled the company 
out of it. I)eini hud been a semipro 
ballplayer in San Francisco. 

This one graphic example, set mail) 
of us thinking. In World War I, our 
troops had been a noisy gang, thev 
yelled as if full of the old college 
hustle. But this quality had disappeared 
in Ix-twcen war*, flic restraint seemed 
unnatural in our World War II light¬ 
ing. and it seemed plain that it was 
sapping our power. 

So a i gauge wa« made, and “some¬ 
thing new, ret vrn old was lidded. 
Onr men were taught to yell again in 
the spirit of a team: veil amlhtng. 
college cheers ( ■mi.lielle w ar W hoops, 
wolf howls, or < liinese profanity hut 
veil. In in) judgment nothing has paid 
off more greath riming the fighting in 


Korea. There are even some actions of 
record which our troops have won 
more bv their pandemonic yelling than 
by the killing effect of their weapons. 

Sports, War Both Stress Team Fla)' 

In sonic degree, every person who 
comes to admire the quality in sport 
which enables a group of higbly- 
skilled individuals to subordinate them¬ 
selves to the need for smooth, collected 
action, becomes receptive to the same 
controlling idea in his participation 
with others. He has accepted the be¬ 
lief that being a member of a team is 
better than achieving as an individual. 

But team pla\ is something which 
must he taught in an army, as on the 
ball field. Men do not come hy it natu¬ 
rally. Its basic technique is voluntary 
cooperation and submission to the in¬ 
terests of the group. 

W hen we mobilize, whence come the 
men who are a hie, by their leading, 
to convert into dynamic force, the stat¬ 
ic interest of the great majority? 

To a far greater extent than college 
presidents appreciate, or even the gen¬ 
erals understand, not having measured 
it. they come from the playing fields of 
this nation. There are not enough old 
sergeants to spread around, and be¬ 
sides, they specialize mainly in the 
mechanics of their trade. 

War’s small picture is a series of 
end runs, off-tackle bucks and center 
rushes, and if the team does not hold 
together during each play, it loses 
yardage and the ball changes hands. 

One major difference between in¬ 
fantry fighting and any other team 
game is that the contest almost invari¬ 
ably begins with a withering, or evapo¬ 
ration. of the team spirit and action. 
It is bound to be so when men’s lives 
are directly in danger. 

Engendering Team Spirit 

The prevailing problem in the first 
quarter is to shake men loose from 
their somber personal thoughts and re- 
x itali/c their essential bonds of unit). 
That is an hour which rails for strong 
individualism, directed, however, to 
wnrd the restointiou of team play One 
man takes positive action: his example 
bleaks the spell of fear, and lx-caiise 
of it, mil in others see that action i« 
their sahation. In this way, the team 
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finds itself, and out of chaos comes 
unity. 

As a military matter, probably not 
the least of the values inherent in or¬ 
ganized sport’s accent on team play is 
that the individual, once won to the 
principle, becomes more capable of 
high personal initiative when the cir¬ 
cumstances require it. 

Sports That Teach Throwing 
Are Priceless 

During the crisis of last winter’s 
campaign against the Chinese in Korea, 
the voungste.rs in our infantry line 
had to become strong grenadiers al¬ 
most overnight. In the earlier fighting 
the North Koreans made indifferent 
use of the grenade. So it didn’t matter 
much that our troops lacked thorough 
training with that weapon, and that we 
had proceeded somewhat on the theory 
that any American youngster can 
heave a rock or a snowball, and, there¬ 
fore. converting him to a grenadier 
was as easy as rolling off a log. 

When the Chinese entered the war. 
thev published a secret training paper, 
sayfiig that all Americans were terror¬ 
ized bv grenades and could always be 
wliipped if the grenade was made the 
main weapon in the assault line. 

That was a pipe-dream, hut this hand¬ 
icap didn’t keep them from proceed¬ 
ing with the idea. When they first 
charged 11 s in Korea, their assault 
waves were loaded with grenades of the 
“potato nihslict type, which they 
might be abb to throw as far as fifteen 
yards. 

W hat they lacked in range, however, 
thev compensated for in numbers. 
Every man was carrying from five to 
eight of these missiles, and in the situ 
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and WAR 


By S. Ii. A. Marshall 

niton, our troops either had to set up 
ari effective grenade counter in a 
hurry, or be blown out of Korea. 

But if a man hasn’t been a strong 
“thrower” during several years of his 
life, he can't he made into one just 
because the army wills it. He might 
acquire that knack in baseball, or as 
a forward-passer in football, or even 
from long play in basketball or with a 
discus. But he has to get it from some¬ 
where, or he will lack range, his arm 
won’t stand up and he has no confi¬ 
dence that he can hit the target. 

So it was interesting to see how the 
infantry of the Eighth Army met this 
need empirically. 

As soon as the issue permitted it, 
all of the men began to carry grenades 
—usually two, sometimes three; hut in 
any action where strong grounding was 
needed, the work of the group came to 
revolve around one man—the best arm 
in the. crowd, made so by experience, 
either in baseball or football. He would 
do the “bombing;” The others acted as 
a bucket line, passing their grenades 
to him, and cheering while he heaved. 

A loaded grenade weighs between 
sixteen and twenty-two ounces, depend¬ 
ing upon the type. Any green hand can 
loh it twenty yards or so and maybe 
get within five yards of what he wants 
to hit, if his arm isn’t shaking. But a 
man accustomed to the hall field can 
usually get it out thirty-five yards, and 
practically peg it home. 

Those few extra yards, which the 
seasoned thrower has over the non¬ 
athlete, eould mean the difference be¬ 
tween a dead center heave which 
knocks the Chinese from the crest of a 
hill position and a short throw which 


rolls back upon one’s own people. And 
the extra yardage is only one among 
many advantages. When it’s almost sec¬ 
ond nature to you to pick up something 
and heave it, you'll do it instinctively 
with less counting of the risk. 

Take the action of Cpl. Don Craw 
ford and Pfc. James C. Curcio, Jr., 
Baker Company, Ninth Infantry Regi- 
ment. In the battle of the Chongchon 
one year ago, they were with nine 
other men of the mortar platoon who 
became surrounded by two hundred 
Chinese. The eleven men were on a 
knoll not more than twenty feet across. 

For two hours, the Chinese kept 
grenading the knoll from a distance of 
thirty feet. In that time, sixty grenades 
fell within the group. Crawford and 
Curcio, both of them ballplayers, ap¬ 
pointed themselves a committee of two 
to keep the position cleared. During 
the two hours, they caught or fielded 
approximately forty of the “hot” gren¬ 
ades and pitched them back into the 


are each a part of it. 

Hitting the Dirt 

There is one thing else—in baseball 
and football, particularly, a man must 
learn how to hit the ilirt, and he spends 
many of his most worthwhile moments 
in hard contact with the unyielding 
face of Mother Earth. There is some¬ 
thing very fundamental about this. All 
of us walk the earth, hut few of us 
learn to grovel in it, hit it and slide 
into it, without finding the experience 
unpleasant. 

A frontline fighter has to do all of 
these things. Earth is his final protec¬ 
tor. When he bounds forward to a new' 
position under fire, his life rests on his 
ability to keep low', like a halfback 
hitting a line, and to close the last few 
yards with a headlong slide. 

Knowing how to fall, how to roll and 
how to hug earth is as essential to a 
fighter as knowing how to run when 
it’s suicide to walk. He will not get a 
final conviction of these things on the 


S. L. A. Marshall, military critic of The Detroit News, was recently 
described by the Combat Forces Journal of the United States Army as “the 
greatest living reporter of combat.” He has a broader experience with a greater 
variety of battle situations than any contemporary, and holds the rank of 
brigadier-general. He is a former sports writer, editor and polo expert. 


Chinese lines. That’s the kind of sluff 
1 in talking about; you ean't beat it. 

Every thing Done on Field of 
Sport Conditions a Soldier 

Your average team player possibly 
never devotes a moment to thinking of 
the special values which come of play¬ 
ing the game, and wherein these values 
facilitate his adjustment when he en¬ 
ters a life-and-dealh contest. But nearly 
everything he has done on the sport 
field has conditioned him in one way 
or another to meet the final test a little 
more easily than the man who never 
got beyond the sidelines. 

I have seen hundreds of American 
youngsters so badly smeared during 
combat that they had good reason to 
quit the fight, but didn’t even know 
the meaning of the word. The great 
majority of these diehards got that 
way in sports. Too, there is an ele¬ 
mentary know-how which comes of 
passing a ball around, swinging a bat 
or wielding a mallet. Muscular coor¬ 
dination, strengthening of the hands, 
quickness of eye and conquest of fear 


playing field, because combat is a 
trille more urgent. But there is no bet¬ 
ter preparatory school than the way 
of the team player who starts on the 
sandlots and stays with the game 
through early manhood. 

Our Legs Need Work- 

On the whole, however, we have not 
done very well by ourselves. The ma¬ 
jority of American young men are not 
physically fit. Our main weakness is in 
the legs, because as a nation we have 
almost forgotten how to use them. 

Our colleges, schools generally, and 
the rest of our institutions, have held 
all too Lightly what organized sport 
can do for a people and how mass 
physical fitness relates to national sur 
vival. In team play, a man learns 
to play the game for its own sake, and 
not for personal vainglory. Finally, it 
is this same spirit which holds together 
an infantry company in the face of the 
enemy. Real contending power comes 
of each man’s love for his comrades, 
and riot of his hate for the other side. 

■"Condensed from series in The Detroit News, 
January, 1952. 
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no playground is complete without a 




5i»p, U. $. Pol. Off. 


climbing structure 


Safety, na maintenance, biggotf play capacity per 
square fact af ground area and per dollar of 
cast—thoso are just a fow af the reasons why 
JUNGLEGYM is admittedly the world's mast famous 
playground device. Thousands are in daily uso 
from caasf ta caasf. Why not give the children af 
your playground the advantages af a JUNGLEGYM 
. . . now? 

Write for Illustrated Bulletin On Porter's 
1952 Streamlined Line That Will Save 
You Money . . « Time. 


PORTER can supply you with these fundamental playground units, too! 




No. 240 Merry*Go-Raund 
Wilt sofely occommodote 30 children ot 
one time. Noiseless, no-wobble, no- 
swoy ooerottoo. An engineering mor- 
vet, ond precision-mode. Guoronteed. 



Na. 136 Stratosphere See-Saw 
Sensottonolty new. Gives “ups-o-doisy** 
ride 33-1/3% higher thon conventionol 
see sow. yet sofer become of hoop 
hoodies, soddle seots ond level -seot 
feolwre. 


Na. 50-F Playground 
Basketball Backstop 
All-Steel fon • shooed bonk 
rigidly mounted on s>eel 
most ond broced for permo- 
nent service, finished to with- 
stood the weother. Officiol. 



Na. 38 Combination Set 
Offers six different kinds ot funful, 
heolihful ptoyground octlvlfy, A corn- 
pod, economical unit thof's Ideol for 
limited ground oreot. Ruggedly con¬ 
structed. 


Na. 109 Six-Swing Set 

luilf for safe, permanent service. Sturdy 
10-ff. from* held rigidly together by 
Tested Molleoble Iron fittino ot ei<tu- 
live Rorter '‘bolt-through" design 


THE J. E. 


PORTER 



CORPORATION 

OTTAWA ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND. GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL (OUtPMFNT 


Exclusive MAKERS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS 


JUNGLEGYM 

«.g. U. S. Pel. 0* 


CLIMBING 

STRUCTURE 
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Kf.creation 



How one California city put vitality 
into its program for young people... 



Saiila v arbara 

YovfyCwtjcil 
TeeoRw 


Revue members take off lor a two-day trip 
during which they played to 3II0U persons. 


What things do teen-age hoys and girls want to do? 
IIow can they he helped to fulfill their desires? 

Teen-age leadership is Santa Barbara’s answer to how¬ 
to develop the. richest recreation program for this age 
group. 

In official capacities, coordinated with the city recrea¬ 
tion commission, a youth council plans and administers 
projects and parties for the young people. The Santa Bar¬ 
bara Recreation Department Youth Council, made up of 
nine members, is elected for one year by popular sole 
from teen-agers still in high school. Both publie high and 
parochial schools are represented. Those wishing to he 
nominated on the election ballot must first secure the 
names of fifty other teen-agers in the community who are 
membership card holders in the recreation department. 

Duties of a youth council officer include a weekly meet 
ing to plan and organize activities desired and approved 
by both the youth and adult supervisors, and to consider 
the conduct of teen-agers at youth council sponsored ac¬ 
tivities and take any necessary action deemed advisable. 
These meetings always take into consideration the pro¬ 
grams of other youth groups, local junior and senior high 
schools, churches, and other y outh serving agencies. A 
social calendar of all local events assists the council in 
planning mass youth activities. Included in the meeting 
each w-eek is discussion on the management of the youth 
lounge and fountain, which is operated by members of the 
council assisted by the two adult advisors of the city rec¬ 
reation department. 

Membership in the “Ree” is open to any teen-ager with¬ 
out cost. However, in order to qualify for a card, the ap¬ 
plicant must read and discuss with the adult advisors 
what is expected of him or her. \ registration book and 
membership card arc then signed in the presence of the 


Mr. MacDonald is youth council advisor in Santa Bar¬ 
bara, and manager oj the city \s annual battle oj teen hands. 
See page 40] oj the December 19.11 issue oj Recreation. 


(fatacil 


R. J. MacDonald 



Youth Council girls seem to enjoy planning annual Tri Counties 
Teen Conference to he held at Santa Barbara recreation center. 


advisor, gi\ing name, address, phone number and age. The 
only regulation covering all activities is adherence to the 
basic principles of democracy. 

Projects range from fun to finance, and include service 
acti\ities. Over a period of three years the youth council 
has honored, at monthly dinners, outstanding citizens or 
organizations who have contributed to the welfare of youth 
or of the community. The guests listen to the meeting 
conducted by the young people, and then arc invited to 
speak. It has promoted good public relations. Each new 
council, also, entertains members’ parents at dinner, which 
has helped to create greater understanding. 

Dances are held weekly or twice weekly. During the 
football season the weekly after-game dances bring a peak 
attendance approaching six hundred, wliit-h fills the audi¬ 
torium. By maintaining a “tight door,” well-defined stand¬ 
ards of behavior and adequate supervision, the dances are 
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Parties ar» among projects planned and administered by Youth 
Council members. Above, preparations for Friday■-the-13th dance. 


considered an asset by the schools, police and parents, 
and are thoroughly enjoyed hv the young people. The dis¬ 
trict P. T. A., through its recreation chairman, provides 
couples who give splendid assistance in supervision. On 
the infrequent occasions when a youth is out of line, his 
Rec” membership card is taken up, and the youth coun¬ 
cil deprives him of privileges for a period of time. 

The Rcc Revue is produced annually, and has been “on 
the road” to other towns in the country and to nearby 
Camp Cooke. The entire east of thirty odd has attended 
the Southern California Teen Conference, and parts of the 
show have lieen played for service clubs, news hoys' din 
ners, and so on. 

A mainstay of the revue is the fiftcen-pieee hand, the 
Music Makers, which play? for the dances, too. It is rated 
"tops” by Teen-agers wherever heard. The band broad¬ 


casts over local radio stations, and announcements of com¬ 
ing events arc made on these programs. By special agree¬ 
ment with the musicians union, the Music Makers arc 
allowed to play in tile center auditorium which is a union 
hall, and to fill other requests from schools. 

Sports events and tournaments are sponsored as part of 
the gvmnasium program. And recently, an annual “Mr. 
Santa Barbara” contest, as part of an A. A. U. program, 
has been held, featuring weight lifting and body building. 
On the distall side, a “Miss Typical Teen-Age” competi¬ 
tion is held. Last summer, ten girls were screened from 
a number of Southern California teen centers. They mod¬ 
eled clothes furnished by a local firm, and were judged on 
poise, personality, voice and modeling ability. 

The teen-agers also assume more serious responsibili¬ 
ties. The youth council maintains its own hank account, 
though checks require two signatures, those of the. youth 
council treasurer and of the adult supervisor. Besides a 
weekly financial report to the council, a report is made 
each month to the recreation commission. 

The main sources of revenue are the dances and the 
less frequent shows. Twenty five cents is the top price 
charged. From this income, the youth lounge is kept up 
and contributions made to service projects. The lounge 
has a soda fountain, television set, juke box and maga¬ 
zines. and the budget covers upkeep, such as repainting, 
new furniture, and so on. Youth council members run 
the fountain in the afternoons after school, and college 
hoys are paid to run it in the evenings. 

Service projects have included five hundred dollars in 
scholarships, given to the local branch of the University 
of California and earmarked for graduates of local schools, 
and one hundred dollars given to the city for remodeling 
the auditorium stage. “Can-can” dances are given each 
Christmas, with cans of food used as admission, to he 
distributed hv the Christmas Cheer Committee. Proceeds 
of other dances are given to charitable causes from time 
to time during national fund-raising campaigns. 

Regardless of the importance of the event or the project, 
it is planned and carried out for the youth hv the youth, 
and everyone benefits from the program. 


Sfioitd ☆ ☆ Yr ☆ 


In a presidential year it is interesting to look through the eyes of Grantland 
Hire, well known sports writer, at tiic sports enjoyed by past presidents: 


horse racing, limiting and 


George Washington 
marksmanship 

Andrew Jackson horse racing, marksmanship, 

limiting, duelling, horsemanship 

\brnlmm Lincoln wrestling, rail splitting 


Woodrow Wilson 
William If. Taft 
Warren Harding 
Herbert Hoover 
Franklin Roosevelt 


Teddy Roosevelt 


boxing, wild game hunting, tennis, exploring 


football, golf 
golf 
golf 
fishing 
yachting 
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Recreation 


“M<ui} recreational activities are educational, and vice versa.” 


Gducatiimal and (Cultural Activities 

in ('oinmunitj Centers 


Floydelh Anderson 


I T is most gratifying to note the efforts of workers 
in community centers to offer a program that 
transcends purely physical and social activities. 

These efforts probably can be attributed to several 
reasons: 

(1) Entrance, into the field, of an increasing 
number of highly qualified workers. 

(2) The increasing unpopularity of the idea that 
the community center fulfills its purpose when it 
only furnishes shelter during their leisure hours to hoys 
and girls who might otherwise be roaming the streets. 

(3 ) Recognition of the idea, as a fallacy, that participa¬ 
tion in sports is a “eure-alF for social maladjustment. 

(4) Recognition of the possibilities of the community 
center when working in cooperation with the school, the 
church and other community organizations. 

The worker who is fortunate enough to be able to travel 
can observe at firsthand the many fine things being done 
with the educational and cultural program of the com¬ 
munity center. The average worker, however, must feel 
his way through the dark, because those persons success¬ 
fully conducting such programs seldom take the time to 
write ahout their work. This fact impressed me in a force¬ 
ful manner when, in 1947, I was brought to the Crispus 
Attucks Center of York, Pennsylvania, to build and direct 
a program of educational and cultural activities. Being 
freshly out of the university, 1 was confident that the li¬ 
braries of the area would offer interesting suggestions. 
True. 1 found some helpful information, hut most of it 
concerned music and dramatics. Since those early days, 1 
think that I have discovered more avenues to an expanded 
program, and in sharing them with readers, I am hopeful 
of inspiring other leaders in the field to write ahout their 


Floydelh Anderson, uhn was the director of education. 
Crispus Attacks Association, York, Pennsyli'ania, is now 
executive director of Nepperham Center, Yonkers , N. Y. 



The Script Club planning a monthly issue of the C. A. Herald. A house 
newspaper can be one of the most effective tools in building a program. 


work. In such a manner can we build a helpful library. 

During the early months at Crispus Attucks, I worked 
with the idea of bringing prominent speakers to the com¬ 
munity, of sponsoring such clubs as the Carter G. Wood- 
son Historical Society and of staging a light opera. It was 
soon evident, however, that a good speaker was expensive, 
and the historical society folded after two or three poorly 
attended meetings. The mere name was enough to scare 
away the people. As for light opera, there was not enough 
talent to carry through. At this point it was all too clear 
that I had to rethink my program. The problems of the 
community had to he considered, and a program planned 
that would serve to make conditions better. As the teen¬ 
agers frequented the center in greater numbers' than other 
groups, it seemed best to build my program around them. 

The common meeting ground for these teen-agers and 
myself was music. We gathered a large group, some with 
fair voices—others with none at all. Our first reherasals 
were not strenuous. We sang for the love of singing and 
to become acquainted. At these meetings, it was possible 
to get some idea of the abilities of individual participants. 
The nucleus of a club dedicated to a program of educa¬ 
tional and cultural activities was formed. 

Our first problem was to find a suitable name for the 
group. We felt that this should he informal and hear no 
resemblance to the type of program we wanted to pHt 
over. The final choice was “Pre-Frats.” Instead of the 
traditional officers—president, vice-president, and so on— 
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we chose the glorifying titles of supreme commissioner, 
associate commissioner, commissioner of records and the 
commissioner of finance. Persons desiring to become mem¬ 
bers of the club were required to undergo a period of pro¬ 
bation and initiation. \\ hen the news got around about 
the mysterious new club for teen-agers, we were swamped 
with applications for membership. 

We next were faced with the problem of providing a 
program that would he enjoyable, educational, and that 
would serve some useful purpose in the community. The 
first project along this line was the sponsoring of educa¬ 
tional movies, open to all members of the center. These 
dealt with the everyday problems faced by boys and girls 
in our society. I,ater came group discussions, the topics 
centered around community problems, proper boy and girl 
relationships, dating and family problems. In these, we 
were careful not to invite so-called “authorities” of the 
community, for we found that with such persons in the 
room, the hoys and girls were not free in expressing their 
own opinions. These free discussions demonstrated that 
hoys and girls, un their own, can frequently reach the same 
conclusions as those reached by experts. All discussions 
were limited to thirty minutes. Too much stress cannot 
he placed on making each meeting short and to the point. 

Another interesting project for the educational program 
of a community recreation center is a hoys’ and girls’ 
debate. F.aeh year at Crispus Attacks a timely subject is 
chosen for this purpose, and the club sponsor holds audi¬ 
tions for participants. Two hoys are selected to compete 


NOW IT'S EASY TO MAKE 
"RAFFIA CORD" COVERED OBJECTS 



Colorful professionol looking object! oxoclly like those on 
tain In Gifl Shop! and Department Stores con be mode ol a 
fraction of the coil to buy them. 

All you need it the Concision "Rufflo Cord", aur patented 
storting disk, special formula materials, and cosy to follow 
instructions. 

Mafaciati available. 

50 yd. Raffia "rod, yellow, green, white) 

10 yd. Two-taned braiding (green & white; also red A yellow) 
STIK-TITE 2 or. Special larmula adhesive) 

STA RRITE (1 ax. Spectol formula lotguer) 

Patented Starting Otilt 

Dep t K9 CONELSTAN CORP 

21S fifth Ave.. N»w York 10, N.Y. 


against two girls. Judges are selected from the ranks of 
the professional men and women of the city. 

As for dramatics, we have organized a group known 
as the KiA i Club which operates on the same principle as 
the I’rc-Frats. Its main objective is to encourage talent in 
the community. This does not mean dramatic talent alone. 
The club is interested in all types of talents that contribute 
to widening the interests of the patrons of the center. The 
club itself creates committees to sponsor an art show, a 
play, an oratorical contest, a talent show. A healthy spirit 
of competition exists between the I’re-Frats and kiAis. 

Most of the work in guidance and citizenship here has 
been done through our bouse newspaper. The C. A. Her 
uhl, published monthly by the Script Club. The Herald is 
a mimeographed publication running from four to eight 
pagus in length. All members of the center are invited 
to contribute articles, cartoons, jokes and other news 
items. The monthly editorials are written by the club 
sponsor, who tries to give useful information in a down- 
to-eaith manner, covering subjects that range from per 
sonal health to job finding and job holding. A house news¬ 
paper can he a most effective tool in building a program. 

1 have been told that a community center lakes in too 
much territory when it attempts to give vocational and 
educational guidance: further, that it is the place of the 
school to give guidance to the school youths and of agen 
eies of the federal government to guide out-of-town youth. 
Even so, our schools arc so crowded that at best the coun¬ 
selor can do only a very impersonal type of guidance. 
For example, one school of two thousand students has only 
one counselor. By comparison, the community center is 
small, and it thus gives the staff worker the opportunity to 
become intimately acquainted with each client and his 
family. The ideal set-up, then, is a cooperative program 
of guidance between the school and the community cen¬ 
ter. The school can furnish information concerning the 
interests and aptitudes of the students, while the com¬ 
munity center can do a good job of encouragement, of 
pointing out avenues to useful life experiences, and of 
giving pointers as to how one should go about finding 
a job, choosing n college or becoming adjusted to some 
problem in tin home. In advocating that the community 
center should do some guidance work, however, it is 
assumed that the center possesses qualified leadership. 

The club sponsor, who should he a paid stalT worker, 
can he the chief teasoti for success or failure of an educa¬ 
tional and cultural program. If lie would have a successful 
program, he cannot afford to he lazy. Me must he willing to 
pul in extra hours of planning. He must have confidence in 
his abilities and must he able to transfer this confidence to 
the members of his groups. He should read widely mid lie 
incr on the alert for new ideas. He should he a constant 
source of encouragement to the hoys and gills tinder his 
supervision He should tml he misled In the dream thnl 
hoys and girls will accept full responsibility for the pro¬ 
gram of a club. Bins and girls will work, help with the 
planning, lint it i« up to the stall winker to direct their 
work into channel* that will prove most beucficinl to tire,in 
and to the program. 
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SEPTEMBER 29 - OCTOBER 3, 1952 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 






Evening Speakers 


The Right 
Reverend Stephen 
F. Bayne, Jr. 



• The Congress will be opened officially on Monday night when Joseph 
Prendergast, Executive Director of the National Recreation Association 
and Chairman of the Congress, welcomes all delegates in the name of the 
association and turns over the meeting to its chairman. Otto T. Mallery, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the NRA. Greetings will be extend¬ 
ed by the Honorable Arthur B. Langlie, Governor of Washington. Gov¬ 
ernor Langlie’s interest in recreation is already widely known. Lieutenant 
General Robert W. Harper, Commanding General, Air Training Com¬ 
mand, United States Air Force, and George Iljelte, General Manager of 
Recreation and Parks in Los Angeles and Chairman of the National Ad¬ 
visory Committee on Defense Related Services of the National Recreation 
Association, will address the Congress on the important defense aspects of 
recreation in this critical year. 

Tuesday evening will feature messages from Henrietta A. R. Anderson, 
of Victoria, British Columbia, and Paul Douglass. Mrs. Anderson is one 
of the most popular and charming public speakers in the northwest area, 
and she will have as her topic, “Recreation and the Good Life. ’ Dr. Doug¬ 
lass, well known for the parts he played in the Cleveland and Boston 
congresses, will apply his famed wit and inspiration to the challenges 
which confront our movement to recruit, train and place the leaders who 
are so essential to our continued growth and development. 

Wednesday night's speaker will he the Right Reverend Stephen F. Bayne, 
Jr., Bishop of Olympia, one of the outstanding clergymen, not only of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, but of the whole country. T. E. Rivers, 
Assistant Executive Director of the National Recreation Association, will 
conclude, just before the Congress, a trip around the world. He will re¬ 
port to the Congress on recreation developments as he observed them in 
Portugal, Spain. Italy, Greece, Egypt, Lebanon, Pakistan, India, Thailand, 
the Philippines and Japan, with special attention to the National Recrea¬ 
tion Congress of Japan. 

In addition to these general evening sessions, there w dl also he general 
sessions on Thursday and Fridav mornings. Thursday morning's session 
will feature Joseph Prendergast, who will present a “state of the nation " 
talk in terms of recreation services. Plans for the closing session of the 
Congress on Friday morning are not final enough to announce at the 
time this article is being prepared, but it is safe to say that the closing 
session will match the high level of information and inspiration which 
characterizes the other general sessions of the Congress. 


' "> 7 ' '*'1 


Governor 

Arthur B. Langlie 


George Iljelte 
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Lieutenant General 
Robert W. Harper 


Paul Douglass 



Joseph Prendergast 
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IPTIMBER 29-OCTOBER 3, 1952 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 



AT YOUR SERVICE 


T he exhibitors of ike commercial products nec¬ 
essary to a successful recreation program arc 
an important part of every congress; and the privi¬ 
lege of examining their materials at firsthand has 
always keen greatly appreciated hy delegates. Hack 
' ear the exhibitors’ cooperation has keen most help¬ 
ful - and they again stand ready, in l').'>2, to help 
recreation leaders with suggestions as to what can 
best fdl individual needs. Don’t fail to allow time 
in your schedule for browsing among the gay and 
colorful displays of brand-new, right-ofT-the-griddle 
equipment and ideas. Your old friends among the 
company representatives will be looking forward 
to greeting you, and the newcomers to meeting you. 
The exhibits will be set up in the spacious Spanish 
Imunge of the. Olympic Hotel, and will be, opened 
officially at 9:30 on Monday morning. Representa¬ 
tives of the exhibiting organizations will be in the 
booths daily throughout the Congress. As was done 
last year, the Official Program of the Congress will 
include the names of the representatives of each or¬ 
ganization; and upon registering, delegates will re- 
rcive a pamphlet describing each exhibit. 

Seattle, King County and the state of Washing¬ 
ton are working on a display depicting some of 
the reasons people like to live in the Pacific North¬ 
west. The Imcal Information Booth will be in the 
exinhit area and it will be staffed at all reasonable 
hours to provide nnswers to the main questions 
which delegate* arc sure to have about Seattle and 
vicinity. Th< - American Recreation Society will 
have its customary booth again this year for the 
convenience of old and new members. 

As we go to press, those companies who have 
signed up to be with us this year are: 


Dudley Sports Company, 

New York City 
Game-Time, Incorporated, 

Litchfidd, Michigan 
Frost-Woven Wire, 

Washington, D. C. 

MacGregor Goldsmith, Incorporated, 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
Takapart Products Company, 

Freeport, New York 
Miracle Whirl Sales Company, 

Grinnel, Iowa 
Rec-O-Kut Company, 

Long Island City 1, New York 
Wilson Sporting Goods Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Jamison Manufacturing Company, 

Los Angeles 3, California 
Square Donee Associates, 

Freeport, New York 

American Bitumuls and Asphalt Company, 
Seattle, Washington 
American Playground Device Company 
Anderson, Indiana 
Coca Cola Company, 

New York City 
J. E. Burke Company, 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
General Electric Company 
Schenectady, New York 
Cleveland Crafts, 

Cleveland 15, Ohio 
National Bowling Council, 

Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Rubber, 

New York City 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation, 

Los Anqeles 11, California 
Rawlings Manufacturing Company, 

St Louis, Missouri 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company, 

Akron 9, Ohio 
Berlin Chapman Company, 

Berlin, Wisconsin 
W. R Moody Gold Stomping, 

Burbank, California 
Southern Chemicals, Incorporated, 

Los Angeles, California 
Hillorich and Bradsby Company, Inc., 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 
The Rex Corporation, 

Cambridge 37, Massachusetts 
Donald F. Duncan, Incorporated (Yo-Yo), 
Chicago 22, Illinois 
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CONGRESS ARRANGER 



T he Seattle Local Arrangements Committee lias many 
surprises in store for delegates. This statement should 
not come as news to recreation leaders who already know 
the reputation of Seattle and of Seattle recreation official! 
for entertaining visitors. Without question, the serious 
work of the Congress will be interspersed liberally w'itli 
opportunities for delegates to indulge their Hair for recre¬ 
ation. 

The only mystery about Congress Wednesday is the 
exact line of march through Seattle and King County. 
There is no secret about the fact that there is going to he a 
tour, a tour which promises so much of interest that the 
Recreation Congress Committee broke with tradition to 
devote a full day to it—and then disappointed the local 
committee which had made plans for still more hours. 

But other special features—including at least one im¬ 
ported from California—must not he divnlged until they 
happen. 


To refer again to broken tradition, still another long- 
established Congress institution has undergone a change 
for this year- -partly because of the importance of a thor¬ 
ough tour of the Seattle and King County areas and fa¬ 
cilities on Wednesday. There will be no general summary 
sessions at this year's congress. Summary sessions have 
constituted a kind of trade mark for congresses for mam 
years, and they have proved a valuable part of each—but 
not this year. Reactions will be followed with interest. 

Since it is impossible for any delegates to attend all the 
Congress discussion meetings, there will be an attempt to 
provide ever) one with brief reports of all meetings, re¬ 
ports which will be more full) published in the official pro¬ 
ceedings. Summarizes will, therefore, have to write their 
summaries this year, instead of giving them orally as pre¬ 
viously. And editors and miineographers will be busy be¬ 
hind the scenes putting together the material for distribu¬ 
tion before the close of the Congress on Friday. 


t&e Sce#te& 


• When Tom Rivers, Secretary of the Congress, first went to Seattle 
to see about this year’s big meeting, he told his hosts that the Con¬ 
gress would not come to their city unless he caught a salmon. There¬ 
fore, on one memorable morning, he was escorted to l’uget Sound 
long before it was touched by the first pink flush of the rising sun. 
For result, see below. Left to right: Tom Rivers, Tom Lantz, Tacoma 
recreation executive, and Bill Shumard, NRA district representative, 
who proudly displays the deciding factor in the final Congress ar¬ 
rangements. 




• Above: This spring, at the Pacific Northwest 
NRA District Conference, Bill (left) and Char¬ 
lie Reed, manager of the NRA Field Depart¬ 
ment (right), got their heads together over the 
coming event in Seattle. Their expressions 
would indicate a favorable prognosis for the 
September meeting—fish or no fish. Perhaps, 
however, some of you are going early to try 
your own hand in the salmon country. We hope, 
in any ease, you have read the article, “Take 
the Trail to Washington State.” In Ruth Peeler, 
in Summer Vacations- U.S.A.* 


5 Published by National Recreation Association. Avail¬ 
able at local bookstores. $1.00. 
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The IBM country club, Endimll. New York, is governed and operated b> the company’s employees, (or themselves and their families, 



Bowling alleys are prohahly most popular ol sports facilities. 
Thirty-five leagues are enrolled in \mcriean Bowling Congress. 



( hildren s ( lull meiolu rs asscmtited on porrti of (tirir log cabin 
r tollhouse Bias .utisities are supervised h\ trained dm elor. 


W ilts an kmi’I.ovkk of liiternatiiinal Business Ma¬ 
chines states “1 belong to tile largest country eluli 
in tin* world." he is referring In the IBM Country Club 
at I iitlicott, \i y\ 'l ork. a sports and social organization 
governed and operated by employees and offering to them, 
their families and childn n. l&cnty -sey cn forms of indoor 
and outdoor recreation and the opportunity for numerous 
social and rultut.il actiyitics. Also. at Poughkeepsie, N’eys 
't ork. and Toronto. ( anada. similar facilities are enjoyed 
by employees, and IBM clubs are found in branch ollires 
throughout tin world. 

From tlie many guests who y i>it the IBM Country Club, 
one hears the ipirstion frei|uenlly asked. Why does the 
company giyc all this to employees?* Officials answer that 
IBM does not "giye" anything to its employees Through 
the inrestment of capital, the corporation makes facilities 
and tools available to tin employee at yyork: a similar in- 
yestmenl of capital in teerealional facilities opens to the 
employee at play the means to live a fuller life. 

I'lirse tyyo phases of employee interests are close v re¬ 
lated. \ worker does not check his petsonalily at the doot 
of the plant. It goes with him into the shop. The ijuantity 
anil ipiality of his prodin the yyork are dependent upon 
his attitudes and personality trails fully as much a- upon 
his skills, rhese are deyeloped outside his yvotking hoiits 
more than yyfiile he is at yyork. At yyork. lie seldom has 
i omplete freedom ol action ill regard to his interests dur¬ 
ing his leisure lime, he exercises more freedom of choice 
in these matters. The recreational life of the American 
rrorhei and his yyoiking cNperieuee art interdependent. 

Iloyyeyer. the yi-itor may impiire. ‘ I hen yon Imre the 
leciealion program in order to get better production?" 
\gain, this explanation is too simple. File modern cor¬ 
poration has a slake in the welfare of the community. "1 he 
health of the coniimmily affects the health of the industries 
in it. Ihe ipiality of production is conditioned bv the 
ipiality of eiyic life, and the ipiality of civic life is con¬ 
ditioned by the satisfaction of yyorkers in their pmdurliy e 
work. The harnioiiioii' relation of productive rrmk e\ 
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Wherein the recreation facilities and program 
are governed and operated by employees. 


A Country Club With Your Job 


perience and the recreational experience is as important 
in an industrial family as in the individual family. People 
who can play together can work together. 

The club at Endicott is operated by a hoard of governors 
elected from the plant In employees. Managers, supervisors 
and executives cannot be on the board. One member of 
the board is elected from each of the twenty-four zones in 
the plant. These representatives elect a president, \ ice- 
president, secretary and treasurer. Each of the remaining 
members accepts responsibility as chairman of one or more 
of the various club activities. The officers of each previous 
year act as an advisory committee to the new hoard. 

The list of activities includes bowling, pool, billiards, 
baseball and softball, tennis, horseshoes, quoits, swimming, 
archery, skeet and trapshooting, field trials, outdoor and 
indoor rifle and pistol practice, golf, ping-pong, basket¬ 
ball, gymnastics, badminton, and so on. Participants of 
all ages—from children to grandparents—take advantage 
of the wide variety of activities available. Folk and ball¬ 
room dances are held each month. A supervised indoor 
nursery and a playground are provided for small children 
while parents enjoy the,other facilities. 

Annual membership dues for employees, and for wives 
as associate members, are one dollar. The fee for junior 
members is lifty cents, and for the Children’s Club twenty- 
five cents. 

The policy of bringing children into partnership sug¬ 
gested a junior board of governors, which was set up in 
1950. This affords the young people an opportunity to con¬ 
duct their own program, and helps them to promote leader- 
ership and built! morale. 

The election of the junior board is held once a year 
under the supervision of each senior activity chairman, 
who calls a meeting of the junior members of bis or her 
activity and has them elect a chairman to represent that 
activity on the junior board of governors. These repre¬ 
sentatives elect their junior officers in the same manner as 
the senior board. 

The Children's Club serves the four to seven year group. 
Their clubhouse is a log cabin, in the midst of the 725-acre 


scenic tract. A trained director supervises their aethilies, 
which include handcrafts, gardening, story periods, group 
games, nature study and outdoor sports. The mothers have 
organized a mothers’ auxiliary to the Children’s Club to 
help with the program. Mothers help with the junior choir 
and orchestra. The drama and dancing groups are assisted 
in matters of costumes and rehearsals. 

Aethilies of special interest to children, such as swim¬ 
ming and movies, are scheduled at hours during the day 
when children would be likely to visit less desirable places 
in the community. The pool room has little success com¬ 
peting for a vouth's time when a trip to the club is in the 
offing. Round and square dancing every other week pro¬ 
vide pleasant outlets for social de\elopment. 

There is nothing stereoty ped in the program. The initia¬ 
tive for even phase of club activity stems from the em¬ 
ployees themselves. The many activities have resulted from 
the almost unlimited number of interests in which indi¬ 
viduals desire expression. 

Most popular are those acti\ities in which all members 
of the family young and old -may participate. Special 
times during the week are set aside for mixed bowling and 
golf, so ill at the family may play together free of the com¬ 
petitive atmosphere of league participation. The emergence 
of junior chapters of the National Riflemen’s Association 
and of the Junior Hunter’s Club encourages fathers to 
teach their children how' to handle firearms. 

Located in the basement of the clubhouse, the rifle range 
is one of the finest in the eastern states. The room is so w'ell 
sound-proofed that a rifle shot sounds like a popgun. A 
skilled instructor is available. Junior members have their 
own marksmanship classes, where attention is given to 
teaching them safe handling of firearms. The range is 
twenty-five yards long and has eleven turning targets. Ac¬ 
commodations are pro\ ided for one hundred spectators, 
and a separate room is used for storing and reloading 
ammunition. The average weeklv attendance includes twen 
tv rifle members, thirty pistol members, and sixty junior 
rifle members. One junior member, a fourteen-year-old 
girl, scored a perfect 300 on the rifle range. 
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Dramatic Club group in rehearsal. Club oilers voice ami speech 
training, opportunity to try all phases of dramatic presentation. 


At the Kndioott Club the howling alleys are probably 
(lie most popular sports facilities, with an average yearly 
figure of 107,000 games howled, there are thirty-five 
leagues registered with the American Bowling Congress. 
Fees are fifteen cents a game for members. 

Stretched across the rolling hills are two golf courses, 
an eighteen-hole championship course and a nine-hole 
course. Two pros furnish free instruction to members. 
Greens fees arc thirty-five cents a day. all eluhs anil halls 
are furnished Ivy the members. A complete line of golf 
equipment is available for pun base at a discount or rental. 
.More than thirty thousand games are played each year, and 
about two thousand individual golf lesson.-, are given in a 
period of a year. To date, there have been twenty holes-in- 
one. In wintertime, inside golf practice is possible through 
the use of driving nets. One member won the New York 
Slate championship match in 10.71. 

The swimming pool is always attended hy competent in¬ 
structors, I’nderyvater lighting goes a beautiful effect at 
night Nearby is a yvading pool for children. 

flic country club recreation room includes two billiard, 
six pool and two ping-pong tallies, and facilities for 
slmfllchoard. 

Attended hy a college graduate in child study, the nurs¬ 
ery in the field house is available to small children of par¬ 
ents who yvisli to spend their day enjoying the aetjyities of 
the club. All average of .'fe.jOO children are registered here 
each year. The children’s playground offers outdoor recre¬ 
ation for youngsters dining the good yveather months. As 
in the nursery, there is an attendant in charge at all limes. 

Watson Athletic Field consists of one hasehall and two 
softball diamonds, four tennis courts, four quoits and four 
horseshoe courts. leagues are formed from among (In 
member* for intrn-eoinpanv or outside competition. Hie 
i luh ha- placed a girl tennis champion in the Broome 
I onnls mail lies. 

\u average of one hundred Itft\ participate in aieluiy 
each week. Ihw indoor and six outdoor targets pioyidi 
year-round facilities for the »port. 

I he Boil and ( nil ( tub Consists of two »kert fields, one 
trap field, a log cabin, an onldoi.r rille and pistol range, 
and a kennel for use during held trials. \ competent in¬ 


structor is provided. The only cost is the price of am¬ 
munition. Six times a year some of the best hunting dogs 
in the region are placed in open competition, and twice a 
year beagle trials are held. 

A conservation program feeds and stocks yvild game oil 
the chili property. Babbits and pheasants are set out and 
fox hunts are held regularly to protect the game. 

Other areas of specialized interests for which groups or 
clul is have been organized include a children’s theater 
and drama group, wlifeh afTords an opportunity to receive 
training in voice and speech for the stage, personality de¬ 
velopment, and to participate in every phase of dramatic 
presentation; a chess club which meets weekly and has an 
average attendance of fifty: a photo forum, through rvliich 
amateurs meet and discuss photographic techniques, hear 
lectures by leading professionals, and compete with each 
other and with other photographic groups; a rod and reel 
duh, yvhich features skish instructions and exhibitions 
giyen by skish experts; and variety players, yvho present 
each year an outstanding production for the purpose of 
raising funds for orphans and handicapped children. 

A library, located on the second floor of the clubhouse, 
olfers pleasant reading accommodations and a supply of 
reference hooks, current fiction and non fiction, and peri¬ 
odicals. 

Twice a year, in the spring and in the fall, a Watson 
Trophy 1 (inner is given at the club. W iiiners in sports com¬ 
petition for the past season receive approximately four 
hundred trophies, presented by Thomas J. W atson, IBM 
president. 

A new field has been built recently at Kndicott, presid¬ 
ing a gymnasium, nursery and auditorium spaee. Similar 
facilities have been added at the Poughkeepsie club: and 
at the dedication, Mr J. G. Phillips, vice-chairman of the 
hoard of directors, said: "The habits of clean sport and 
cooperation which the IBM Country (lul> builds >n its 
young people pay olT in good citizenship and world friend¬ 
ship for decades to collie. The benefits of yvholesome play 
and family recreation which this club brings to our com¬ 
pany and community go far to make IBM a superior place 
in which to work, and Poughkeepsie a fine place in yvhich 
to live. 

"Although the building is the physical thing we dedi¬ 
cate, tin real dedication is to the investment in people —an 
investment in health for all, Well-Spent leisure (tine, family 
solidarity, cooperation in team play and neighhorliness, 
good fellowship and education of youth." 

fhe IBM family is convinced that these facilities repre¬ 
sent still greater opportunity for personal development. 
Better human relations, alertness, physical ellieieniy. self 
respect, responsibility, pride, and loyalty in the organiza¬ 
tion are all qualities which people will develop w illiin them- 
sehes as they respond to the opportunities represented in 
this recreation program. I pon assuming the presidency in 
P(ll. Mr Watson slated. II you yvant to Iniild a business, 
you must first Imild men." 

I he imestment which has Itccn made yvill return many 
fold to the company, to the eoumnmity. hut more im 
poitautU, to the people theniselyes. 
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A Survey in Madison, Wisconsin 


Leisure Time Interests 
ami Activities 


T HE use of leislre time by the people of Madison, 
Wisconsin, was the subject of a survey conducted for 
the Community Welfare Council by Professor Marvin Rife, 
formerly of the University of Wisconsin. The report, issued 
recently enough to still he of value, is entitled “A Survey 
of Recreation in Metropolitan Madison, Wisconsin,"' and 
contains much valuable information as to the recreational 
habits, interests and resources of the residents. 

A major feature of the survey consisted of personal 
interviews based upon a carefully prepared schedule, de¬ 
signed to reveal the recreational resources of families and 
the leisure-time interests of individuals and families. The 
data gathered in visits to 536 dwelling units in a master 
sample of the population arc summarized in the report. 
Because these data reveal conditions and interests which 
arc closely related to leisure-time planning by the com¬ 
munity, and because they are fairly representative of the 
situation in other comparable cities, they merit study by 
recreation authorities. 

Here are a few of the facts disclosed. Of the homes in¬ 
terviewed: 

Twenty-eight per cent have a recreation room or work¬ 
shop. 

Sixty-five per cent have yard play space. 

Almost one hundred per cent have at least one radio. 
The average home has two radio sets. 

Seventeen per cent have FM radio sets. 

Forty-nine per cent have record players. 

Twenty-six per cent have pianos. 

Seventy-two per cent own automobiles. 

Fifty-nine per cent use library facilities. 

The figures naturally varied for different sections of the 
city, and the following are a few of the conclusions based 
upon them: 

Dwelling units in the central part of the city (of lower 
socio-economic status with many multiple dwelling units) 
have fewer indoor facilities specifically designed for recre¬ 
ation than do the newer sections. 

There is a much more critical shortage of play space 
under home ownership in the central area. 

The ownership of two radio sets per family provides 
some possibility for variation and discrimination in listen¬ 
ing by more than one member of the family. 

Record playing and listening as a potential resource for 


family recreation is reasonably extensive, though the data 
do not reveal the extent to which such records are so used. 

Non-ownership of automobiles by many families in the 
central area presents difficulties in getting out into the 
more spacious park areas of the city. 

Three out of five families indicate one or more members 
use library facilities provided by the city, schools and uni¬ 
versity. Many families use more than one of these facili¬ 
ties. 

Favorite Family Pastimes 

Responses to the question, “What are the favorite pas¬ 
times which are enjoyed by most of the members of your 
family as a group?" indicate the recreational interests of 
the families. Space was left for indicating three most fa¬ 
vorite outdoor pastimes. The activities, ranked in the order 
of their frequency of choice, follow: 


Percentage 

Outdoor Pastimes Reporting 

1. Picnicking . IT. 1 

2. Touring—Sightseeing 15.3 

3. Fishing . 10.1 

4. Swimming 10.1 

5. Watching sports 9.6 

6. Hiking . 7.3 

7. Gardening 5.6 

8. Hunting 5.5 

9. Ice skating 4.0 

10. Golfing ... 3.7 

11. Outdoor hobbies 2.3 

12. Boating . 2.1 

13. Sledding—Tobogganing 1.9 

14. Informal games . 1.6 

15. Tennis . 1.3 

16. Photography ... 0.7 


It is of interest that the first five outdoor pastimes cited 
most frequently require the use of the family automobile, 
normally , in order to reach the locale of the pastime. One 
observation noted in the choices recorded in different sec¬ 
tions of the city was that the highest percentage of pref¬ 
erence was sometimes expressed for an activity—for ex¬ 
ample, swimming or gardening—in the section where op¬ 
portunities for engaging in it were most available. It is 
significant that only the first eight activities were listed 
by more than five per cent of the families interviewed. 

A comparable inquiry as to favorite family indoor pas¬ 
times revealed the following frequency of choice: 
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Indoor Pastime 

Percentage 

Reporting 

Playing cards 

24.1 

Radio listening 

19,1 

Reading 

13.9 

Attending movies 

11,1 

Rmvling 

o.l 

Informal games 

5.0 

Family entertaining 

3.7 

Hobbies 

3.6 

Dancing 

3.5 

W atching sports 

2.9 

Record play mg 

2.3 

Arts and crafts 

2.2 

Attending concerts 

11 

Group singing 

0.8 

Attending plays 

0.8 

Playing musical instruments 

0.6 

Church activities 

0.6 


Passive forms of recreation staiul out in all areas, with 
playing cards, radio listening, reading and attending 
movies ranking in the first four places, in that order. The 
more active and creative types of family activities, such as 
informal games, hobbies, arts and crafts, group singing, 
rank much farther down the list. This is consistent with 
other general studies made in other parts of the country, 
pointing out the dependence of the family upon ready¬ 
made forms of entertainment. 

The implications of these results, for education for 
family recreation within the home l>y public and non¬ 
public recreation agencies, are considerable. The objective 
of attaining a balance between active and passive forms of 
recreation for the family group is an ideal for which to 
strife. 



Dorothy Enderis 

•> 


“Leutselig 




People throughout the nation were saddened by the 
death, on July 11, 1952, of the widely known and beloved 
Dorothy Dmit ris. 

Miss Lntleris, who retired from the Milwaukee Muujci 
pal Recreation Department in 1948. at the age of sixty - 
eight, had been a kind but firm guiding hand in the recrea¬ 
tion program in her fity for thirty-six vears. She was 
instrumental in gaining for Milwaukee the reputation of 
"The City of Lighted Sehoolhoiises”- the city where the 
doors of the schools were opened wide after the academic 
day was oyer, and pcoplt of all ages were invited to enter 
and “lire" their leisure hours. Through her vision, and 
ceaseless cITorts, the recreation facilities of Milwaukee ex¬ 
panded from two experimental social renters to thirty-two 
social centers, sixty-two organized playgrounds and a year- 
round athletic program. 

More important howerrr. than the buildings mid activi¬ 
ties she Hfeeled. was the Contribution of bur philosophy' of 
leadership and Itelief in the worth of ryrry luimuii living, 
fine of her often repeated statements (o bit recreation 
personnel was, "A play leader uho perfunctorily carries mi 
aeliyilies and guards his playground against physical mis¬ 
hap lias a job. lie who adds skill and techniques to these 
duties creates a profession. Hut. lie who Mown# Ills pro¬ 
fession with tonset-ration and dryotion peiforins a mission: 
and the children, youths and adults who (tune to him for 


play and sport carry away deeper values and greater riches 
than the mere memory of a happy day. and the community 
which has intrusted to him the sacred leisure hours of its 
citizenry shall call him blessed.” 

She received innumerable honors anti “distinguished 
service” citations during her long and memorable career. 
Among those she prized most highly yverc her appointment 
as a delegate to President Roosevelt’s White House Con- 
ferenee on Children in a Democracy, her honor Ary degree* 
of Master of Arts conferred In Ijiyvrcnce College and Doc¬ 
tor of Recreation conferred by Carroll College, the certifi¬ 
cate for civic service from Marquette 1 niversity. the dis¬ 
tinguished service medal of the Cosmopolitan Club of 
Milwaukee ("awarded to the individual performing service 
most beneficial to the community I. and the first Theodora 
Tollman award for di*iingiiish«d service in citizenship pre¬ 
sented by the Wisconsin Federation ftf Women’s Clubs. 

Dorothy Lntlerie wrote.* "There i-> a German yyord that 
I lime neycr been able to put into I nglisli. It is the word 
leutschg. Iz'Ut is the German word for |H*ople, and sclig 
is holy and, to me, the finest attribute with which you 
could credit a recreation yyorker is to say that lie is 
leutsrlig, meaning that |>eople are hilly to him 

Above all. Dorothy Knderis was leutsrlig. 

* Human I'lolilrin* Karo! m IWri-alioii I.i’»l>-i«.“ littui wins. 
IWrmiMT PM 1 #. 
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Veteran caller expresses hope for har¬ 
mony and uniformity in square dancing. 


Let's (-lieek Up on Square Dancing 


QUARE DANCING is going lo the 

13 dogs,” proclaimed Chuck Hruska, 
veteran dance instructor from Ohio, 
who is in constant demand as a square 
dance caller. We were discussing tradi¬ 
tional square dancing. 

“I try to teach youngsters in the way 
I was taught when I was a hoy. 1 be¬ 
lieve this is the only way to hand down 
old-time dances and keep them intact 
for posterity. We have no right to de¬ 
stroy their historical value by altering 
them until they become unrecogniz¬ 
able.” 

Then, he explained how he carefully 
teaches the young people how to ap¬ 
proach each other and take the posi- 

Mrs. Legkr, formerly an instructor in 
journalism and physical education, has 
conducted her own dancing studios in 
California. She is a graduate, of the 
Louis Chalif School of the Dance. 


tions for the swing and other figures, 
in a graceful, courteous maimer. 

“Hut do they do as I say ?’’ he asked, 
in a slightly warmer tone. ‘‘Oh, no— 
they haven’t time. The boys make a 
grab and lunge at their partners, then 
whirl them around, as in an Apache 
dance. The girls are lifted off the floor. 
Their feet fly in the air. It just takes 
one show-off he-man to ruin a set.” 

Perhaps the youngsters are not to 
blame. It may be the system of teach¬ 
ing square dancing lo beginners that 
is at fault. When teachers themselves 
are not informed as to the origin and 
history of the dances they attempt to 
teach, we cannot expect the pupils to 
have any respect for the ancient forms 
which have come down to us in the 
square dance. A historic dance is not 
a toy or bauble to he destroy ed at w ill. 
It is Americana—something which we 
should treasure and protect. 


Persis Leger 

Any teacher’s greatest responsibility 
is to teach the truth. It is an educa¬ 
tional sin to teach an error, and to 
force a pupil to learn something which 
he must later unlearn. Yet, there are 
bombastic directors who put their own 
ego ahead of their pupils’ welfare, who 
act as if they are infallible and won’t 
admit their mistakes. 

One type of square dance leader en¬ 
ters the hall in which a new class 
awaits him. and without a moment’s 
hesitation he shouts, “Form sets! All 
take places!” 

The newcomers do not know what a 
“set” is. They do not know why this 
kind of dancing is called "square” 
dancing. They do not know which way 
the first couple is supposed to face. 
They do not know on which side of a 
partner to stand. They r do not know 
anvthing about dance positions with 
partners. They do not know what to do 
with their hands or feet. And some of 
these beginners in square dancing may 
never learn, if they an; not taught these 
things right at the beginning of the 
new course. 

If their teacher is the kind who as¬ 
sumes that even an infant should know 
these elements of square dancing, and 
if he brushes aside each question, and 
if he causes each confused pupil to be¬ 
come afraid to ask any more questions, 
then this untrained teacher will do ac¬ 
tual harm. The poor start may deny to 
such an unfortunate group, for all time, 
the pleasure of square dancing. 

As a contrast, a far different type 
of teacher taught a new class in square 
dancing a few years ago at the con¬ 
vention of the Chicago National Asso¬ 
ciation of Dancing Masters. All of the 
members of this class were experienced 
dance instructors. But tin; fine teacher, 
Mr, Guy Colby, did not assume that all 
of these teachers knew exactly how to 
perform the elements of square danc- 



All ages dance at the Vermont Country Dance Festival. Note these expressive faces. 
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ing as lit*, himself, fell they should he 
performed after his years of research 
in this subject. 

He did not tell the group to form 
squares. Instead he told them to form 
two straight lines, men in one line fac¬ 
ing ladies in the other line. The oppo¬ 
site lines were a hunt six feet apart. He 
went into the details of moving for¬ 
ward and hack. In live minutes the 
group had a fuller understanding of 
how to go forward to meet a partner, 
and then return, than many dancers 
have learned in forty years of square 
dancing. Such details are never learned 
if there is no one to teaeh them cor¬ 
rect!) 

The members of the group, still in 
their working formation, continued 
their rehearsal of details in the per¬ 
formance of the various elements of 
square dancing. The)' experimented 
with different ways of doing the bal¬ 
ance, swinging and dn-si-do. Even 
though one inomher of the group said. 
“'Ibis is the way we do it in Ken¬ 
tucky,” and another said. ’'Hut this is 
the way we do it in Oklahoma,” the 
group, as a whole tried to erase geo¬ 
graphical variations and fun! a com¬ 


mon mean which might he acceptable 
to dancers from every stale. 

After Mr. Colby's type of spade 
work prior to actual formation of sets, 
the dancers performed with real har¬ 
mony anti uniformity. His method of a 
preliminary workout is in keeping with 
the rule in teaching, of proceeding 
from the simple to the complex. 

The winning characteristic of square 
dancing i> ' togetherness.” It is a truly 
social activity To maintain pleasant 
relations, courtesy must he shown by 
the dancers. The men should demon¬ 
strate manliness and gallantry while 
they dance. The girls should demon¬ 
strate feminine grace and charm. This 
valuable friend-making dance should 
not he allowed to degenerate into row- 
ill ism. Each dancer must play the role 
of host or hostess and see to it that 
everyone in the set has a good time. 

The Ohio caller is disturbed over the 
confusion, and sometimes bedlam, 
which he sees from his caller's plat¬ 
form at square dance parties. 

No two dancers seem to do any of 
the steps and figures in the same way. 
They do not seem to care whether or 
not they are performing correctly. 


They forget that it is just as easy to 
do it right as to do it wrong.'’ 

He concluded our chat with this con¬ 
viction, “The time has now arrived 
when we should stop trying to recon¬ 
cile the square dance styles of \arious 
states, and develop a standardized all- 
American square dance stile.” 

Check List 

Memo to square dance teacher: 

1. Forward and hack 

Do they all do it in the same 
way? 

2. balance All 

Which kind of balance are they 
using? 

3. Swing Partners 

Do thev begin on Count 1, on 
pivot feet: are hands, arms o.k.? 

4. Grand Right and I.eft 

Any mix-ups? 

3. Circle to left 8 counts 

Anv Stop-step oil Count 8? 

6. Promenade 

Are positions uniform? 

7. Travel step 

Do they use Southern shuflle or 
Western jog? 


Wnf(*.v-Five Man Football 

JAMES J. RAFFERTY 


"Fiv« Mon FoolboM" is regulalion football played with five 
player* an a tide. It* purpose it to make football available to 
mare boy* and young men and to make it a safer game, it 5* 
not the purpose of five man football to displace eleven mon fool* 
ball where that sport It being played satisfactorily, but rather, 
to provide a game suited to the needs of groups, or schools, 
that ore not playing regular football. 


Official Rules 

• The official rules nf the National Federation Interscho¬ 
lastic I oothnll Rules Committee shall govern five man foot 
hall, except when thev rondict with tin five man rules. 
Win -11 the eleven man rule-, eonlliet with the five man rules, 
the five man rules shall nppli. 

Rule /. Each team shall l><' Composed of five players. The 
names of the player positions shall Ik* as follows: ixft End. 
( enter. Right End. Quarterback, Fullback. 

Rule 2. The playing field shall Ik* a smooth level rectangle, 
one hundred vnrd« from goal to goal mid twenty five yards 


wide; the end zones at each end of the field shall be ten 
yards long and twenty-five yards wide. The field of play 
shall hi marked at intervals of ten yards with white lines 
parallel to the goal lines, anil each of these lines shall lie 
intersected at right angles by short lines, eight yards in 
from the side lines, to indicate the inbound lines. 

Rule 3. On the kickoff, the receiving team must be behind 
their restraining line, and at least two players must remain 
within five yards of this line until the hall is kicked. 

Rule 4. The offensive team must have three players on the 
line of scrimmage when the hall is snapped from center. 
Rule 5. The two ends shall he the only players of the of¬ 
fensive team eligible to reeeivt a forward pass. 

Rule 6. Flaying lime shall consist of four quarters of: (1) 
grade school—six minutes each: (2) junior high—eight 
minutes each: (31 high school—ten minutes each. 

Five man football is making rapid progress: during the 
game's first season in 1930. four teams, comprising sixty 
players, participated in eighteen games. 

During the 1931 season, fourteen teams, comprising 190 
placers, participated in a total of forty-seven games. 

Highlights of several games were televised hv film on the 
( oiiemangh \ alley News Program over \\ I AC—T\ 


Author James Rafferty serves as the league rlirector of 
the (,reater lohnsloun Parochial Schools. Pennsylvania. 
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Saaane "Dance (^ncecee t&e Sea 


Square 


J apan is hiding on the crest of a 
square dancing wave as widespread 
and fast moving as that in the United 
States. Square dancing was introduced 
into Japan in 1946 by Winfield Niblo, 
a military’ government education offi¬ 
cer in Nagasaki Prefecture. A veteran 
caller from Colorado, now home again, 
he had called all over Denver and the 
surrounding countryside, while his sis¬ 
ter played the dance lunes on her ac¬ 
cordion. Mr. Niblo saw the square 
dance as a means of promoting democ¬ 
racy and bringing couples together as 
partners. Its popularity soon mush 
roomed throughout all of the Nagasaki 
Prefecture and thence into the other 
prefectures of Kyushu Island . (the 
soulhernmost island of the Japanese 
group). Square dance festivals and 
conferences were held continuously by 
popular demand. 

By the time Mr. Niblo moved on to 
the northernmost island, Hokkaido, 
and at length to GHQ in Tokyo, liter¬ 
ally hundreds of thousands throughout 
Japan had caught the square dance 
spirit. Dances were held in citizens’ 
public halls, m schools, in parks and 
in the streets. An enormous festival 
was scheduled for March of 1952, in 
the Imperial Plaza of Tokyo. 

Also hy popular demand, square 
dancing has become an extracurricular 
activity at Yokohama’s SCAP Civil In¬ 
formation and Education Center for 
the past two years. It is the conviction 
of the director that dancing and music 


Dorothea Munro is director of SCAP 
p IE Information Center . in Yokohama. 


and Folk Darning in 



Kiimma and zori (Japanese shoes) prove to 
be no enjoyment or proHciency deterrent. 


create an emotional feeling that helps 
to solidify the intellectual democracy 
of the center, where many thousands 
of hooks and periodicals have intro¬ 
duced new technological and sociologi¬ 
cal ways. The stall members themselves 
have grown closer in their ties of 
friendship since they have joined the 
dancing. 

One of the most enthusiastic square 
dancing groups in Yokohama is that of 
the Pen Pals, sponsored by the infor¬ 
mation center. The Pals caught the at¬ 
tention of Mr. Suisci Matsui, famous 
radio humorist, when he came to the 
center to emcee the first anniversary 
performance. Since that time, Mr. Mat¬ 
sui, an ardent supporter of occupation 


Japan 
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democracy, has been talking and w ork¬ 
ing with the Pals as a hobby. Their 
big moment came when they were 
asked to introduce square dancing over 
his hour, The Happy Tea Shop, broad¬ 
cast over JOAK every Tuesday evening 
at 8:30. 

In The Happy Tea Shop, Mr. Matsui 
teams up with another actor and guest 
star to present half an hour of dialogue 
and singing. It is about the most popu¬ 
lar radio offering on the air, here. Mr. 
Matsui. a veteran of stage and screen, 
has visited Hollywood many times, and 
he often lays his radio stories in the 
United States. The Pals appeared on 
his program about Arizona, and 
danced The Texas Star and Divide the 
King. The calling, like the rest of the 
program, was done in Japanese, the 
calls having been worked out hy a 
group in Hokkaido. 

On October 30, 1951, the Pals were 
asked to appear again. This time, the 
center director did the calling in Eng¬ 
lish, and the dances w’ere The Route 
and The Wagon Wheel. 

The dances, taught, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Larry Keithlcy (of Colorado and Cali¬ 
fornia) in a Tokyo occupation group, 
have been brought to Yokohama and 
introduced by the center director and 
hy two talented members of the 5 oko- 
hama center staff. Mrs. Toshie Saito 
and Mr. Kazutaka Knrosaki. A new 
spurt of enthusiasm has begun in Yo¬ 
kohama, spearheaded by the fact that 
the army’s huge gymnasium, Fryar 
Gym, has been made available for 
monthly dances. Twenty-five hundred 
people attended the last dance, held on 
January 26, 1952. 
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Square *DciKce t&e Sea 


from New Zealand 

Sirs: 

You ma\ he aware that here in New 
Zealand a seetion of our government, 
the Department of Internal Affairs, 
Physical Welfare and Recreation 
Branch, has introduced American 
square dancing to the people. They 
first presented it in March 1951. and 
it has proved wonderfully popular— 
with approximately six hundred danc¬ 
ers attending the square dances held in 
the Wellington Town Hall. During the 
winter, the Physical Welfare and Rec¬ 
reation Department officers chose peo¬ 
ple to train as square dance teachers 
and callers. 1 was one of their trainees. 
We have been taught square dancing, 
not as a full-time joh, hut during our 
leisure time we arrange square dunces 
all over the Wellington Province. This 
we do voluntarily, so that people can 
enjoy square dancing just as much as 
we enjoy the calling. 

My object in writing to you is to see 
if you can jiossihly help us in securing 
any literature to assist us with the 
American square dancing. Physical 
Welfare and Recreation have done 
their best to help us by letting us have 
cojtics of some of their dances and 
music, hut we must now get along by 
ourselves. I have ajqilicd to the govern¬ 
ment for funds to enable me to write 
to jiuhlishers for dances, but. because 
of tlie extreme scarcity of dollars in 
our country, I have lieen refused even 
the Mim of five jionnds. Twenty mem- 
Iwrs of the Wellington Square Dance 
Teachers’ and Callers’ Association, all 
non-cominercini callers, get togctlu r to 
■y>o|" their dances to trv and make 
them go round: and am thing that om 
may he able to send ns would he used 
h\ all of in. 

A. FlT7CKIIM.li, .S ecretnrx. II tiling- 
Ion Si/unrr Dunce l •arlim' nml 
< 'alters' A i to riot ion. 


Letters to the i\ RA 


from Australia 


Sirs: 

In common with other Australian 
recreation executives and leaders, I 
have been interested in the controversy 
about the future of western square 
dancing in your country. Out here, 
in a country where this form of danc¬ 
ing is not traditional in any region, 
yet has been introduced, we are con 
sidering similar problems. The articles 
in Recreation have been, therefore, 
most helpful. 

Square dancing has been introduced 
to the state of New South W'ales, and 
to my home town, the small country 
city of Tainworth (population 17,000), 
which is on the southern fringe of our 
new England region. Two years ago, 
the average dancer had not seen a 
square dance, nor did he know any¬ 
thing of its basic steps or of its calling 
techniques;, The nearest thing would 
have been the quadrilles of his jiarcnts, 
as danced over forty years ago. Knowl¬ 
edge of simple square dances was re¬ 
stricted to American residents, recre¬ 
ation leaders and jdiysical education 
teachers in state schools. 

Recreation leaders, like myself, used 
tlie NR A hook. Simple Square l hi rues 
and Musical Mixers, and from this 
taught simple popular dances, such as 
Little Brown Jug. Spanish Cavalier, 
Parlez Vous, Nelly Crey and the circle 
dance. O Susanna. These dances were 
po|iular as su])|ilementary activities to 
our traditional ballroom dances. Rec¬ 
reation and canij) lenders used them at 
youth camps, youth get-togethers and 
jiarties. 

If this quiet development is main¬ 
tained. square dancing will firmly con¬ 
solidate n position in our social life out 
here in Australia. Those small groups 
of Australian youth liked square danc¬ 
es. hut there was no universal know I 
edge of such dancing. It was fostered 


wherever a recreation leader or teacher 
knew' the stejis and the figures. 

Nobody went crazy over them “be¬ 
cause square dances were fashionable,” 
nobody burned the midnight oil in or¬ 
der to compose fancy calls, and nobody 
sported new cowboy clothes and riding 
hoots. Before the c raze, we just liked 
square dances, in our isolated groups. 

With the winter of 1950. however, 
came signs of the approaching fad. 
Disc jockeys began to push a ’‘p°p" 
song called The Hollywood Square 
Dance. Did your readers suffer with 
that same song? Played over the radio 
networks throughout the country, this 
song publicised the name of square 
dancing and ushered in a regrettable 
fad that was to pass on in twelve 
months. 

By dint of much labor, one caller 
even composed a dance known as the 
Hollywood Square Dance—a sorry imi¬ 
tation of the simple delightful pattern* 
of the traditional square dances. To 
many dancers, this dance was to be the 
means of their first introduction to the 
social jdeasure of these dances from 
your country. I, myself, saw this mon¬ 
strosity of a dance at a traveling side¬ 
show in the local district rural show 
four kind of county fair). It was not 
to he wondered that many dancers, 
after viewing this commercial venture, 
decided then and there that square 
dancing was not their tyjie of social 
fun. 

Meanwhile, the craze was being 
boosted by national magazines with 
youth circulations, the radio and the 
daily newspapers. Two American call¬ 
ers arrived to give teaching exhibitions 
in the capital cities of the Australian 
states. These two men. Leonard Hurst 
and Joe l,cwis. proved capable and 
keen teachers, tlie former conducting a 
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weekly radio class over the government 
radio network for about one year. 

However, as you can imagine, there 
was almost an overnight growth of 
square dance callers with various de¬ 
grees of experience and training. Many 
of these proved to he poor teachers. 
This trivial point did not deter some 
from turning “professional"' and de¬ 
manding about sixteen dollars per 
night for their services. This growth 
was unhealthy, and the poor teaching 
in so many communities resulted in a 
quick loss of interest by many dancers. 

As pointed out in Recreation, Mat 
1951, by Lawrence Loy of Massachu¬ 
setts, many of these amateur callers 
tried to command attention by con¬ 
tinually composing fancier calls and 
routines, thereby neglecting the render¬ 
ing of clear and concise teaching calls. 

Wayne Rly of Atchison, Kansas, 
writing in your October 1951 issue, 
might well have been describing some 
of the Australian square dances when 
he mentioned the growth of fancy and 
almost unintelligible calls. 

But the craze was not really under 
way until big business joined the hand- 
wagon. Then, special shirts, skirts, 
blouses, scarves and shoes were mass- 
advertised as essential for well-dressed 
square dancers. Your blue jeans made 
their first general appearance on our 
sales market. Technicolor advertise¬ 
ments with dance routines sold the 
usual worldwide brands of toilet soaps 
and toothpastes. Dance instructions 
even appeared on the cartons of our 
breakfast cereals. 

Gramophone discs appeared in com¬ 
pany with textbooks and pamphlets on 
the steps. Unfortunately, the early disc 
releases did not have “practice sides,” 
which made instruction harder. 

Several callers issued dances of Aus¬ 
tralian origin, as the usual variations 
on the basic steps. The most popular 
was of short life but was called The 
Square Dance by the Billabong. 

To top it all, a national women’s 
magazine ran a contest, offering about 
$4,000 in prize money, for selection of 
the star square dance set in the Com¬ 
monwealth. 

The craze showed the power of 
abundant publicity. And all the time, 
what was happening in a typical coun¬ 
try city, such as my own community? 


Naturally. recreation leaders stepped 
up their instruction in square dancing, 
and found that the most popular in 
youth recreation were Red River Val¬ 
ley, 0 Johnny, Sioux City Sue, Cindy 
Lou, Captain Jinks and Sugar Foot 
Rag. These, now- that the craze has 
passed, are still popular. 

However, the country communities 
were to he rich financial pickings for 
professional callers from the city. 
These “experts,” with or without a 
string band, then toured the countrv 
towns on one night stands, in a blaze 
of publicity. They called to crowded 
halls for the first few months. Then, 
the results of poor teaching became 
apparent, as attendance dwindled in 
the country communities. 

A criticism of many of these callers 
would be that they were impatient to 
attempt fresh dances and to leave the 
easy routines too quickly. One would 
add the obvious point that many call¬ 
ers were almost unintelligible to ele¬ 
mentary dancers, and many were inter¬ 
ested only in making money. 

There had never been a professional 
caller in Taniworth. so I’d like to de¬ 
scribe his first visit. Coupled with the 
fact that the evening w as billed as The 
Hollywood Square Dance Night, it was 
no wonder that the city hall was packed 
with noisy excited dancers, keen to 
learn the new American dances. A 
couple of us from the recreation field 
went along to appraise the calling of 
the professional. It was a night ne'er 
to be forgotten. 

Heralded by a drum roll and a 
heavy “spot,” a sombrero-ed cowboy 
caller, thumbs in his belt, drawled in a 
pseudo-American accent that he was 
'"mighty pleased to show you folks 
some real dancing.” The crowd stood 
open-eyed but silent. 

Then, with a wave of his sombrero, 
he called on us all to remove our shoes, 
for all the men to roll up their trousers 
to shin height and then, hacked In a 
few bars of music, he concluded this 
introductory patter with—“Now young 
fellar, grab your gal. like ole Jake at 
the cracker barrel.” 

The spell was broken the crowd 
roared with laughter. After several rou¬ 
tines by the demonstration set. they 
proceeded to try the dances. The call¬ 
ing was fancy and quick to the un¬ 


initiated. with the result than an esti¬ 
mated fifty per cent of the crowd made 
a circus of the evening. This group 
did not learn anything more than 
“partner swing” and “circle eight” and 
had a glorious time unia\elling “grand 
chains.” 

It was no wonder that by April, 
1951, public square dancing in the 
city was no longer supported, for the 
visiting callers attempted to organize 
more and more routines for poorly 
qualified dancers. The average dancer 
considered it a passing craze because 
of its overnight growth and publicity. 
The square dance is not a traditional 
form in our dance halls in Australia, 
for we dance mainly modern ballroom 
dances. Hence, it could not hope to 
gain an immediate place in local rec¬ 
reation. 

And what of its future in Australian 
recreation? Leave that to our vouth 
camps, club parties and physical edu¬ 
cation programmes in our state schools, 
where simple teaching is available to 
all youth. Simple square dances are 
popular in these spheres. Herein may 
lie the future development of square 
dancing towards a place in the adult 
recreation of the communities. Time 
may assimilate square dancing into our 
recreation. 

G. W. Walker, Regional Physical 

Education Officer, Tamworth, Aus. 


.Ml \ Discounts 

In answer to inquiries about Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association policy- 
in regard to discounts on association 
publications, we are offering the fol¬ 
lowing revised schedule. This became 
effective on July first: 

Bookdealers: 30% on quantities from 
1 to 50; 3S$| ; % on quantities of 50 
or over. 

All others: 30% on quantities of 25 or 
more of any one title. 

Publications sent on consignment 
only when order amounts to $10.00 
or more. 

Students: Will be permitted to sub¬ 
scribe to Recreation magazine for 
one-half year. This would consist of 
five issues for $1.65. It is advised 
that, wherever possible, such sub¬ 
scriptions he ordered on a class 
basis. 
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Trick or Treat 


T here hai> been a concentrated ef¬ 
fort on the part of tfie community 
to divert Halloween pranksters from 
destructive activities. School authori¬ 
ties and parents, assisted by Boy 
Scouts, united in a campaign to sufosti 
tute harmless fun for unlawful acts. 
A leading newspaper had offered tick 
els to a movie theater, with special 
attractions promised, in return for 
pledges that youngsters would refrain 
from annoying tricks. Unfortunately, 
this resurrected the old Halloween 
game of “Trick or TreutHousewives 
filled their cooky jars in readiness to 
treat, so they might rest assured that 
windows, gates and clotheslines would 
remain unmolested. 

The children did not wait for the 
eventful eve, when elves and hohgob 
lins arc supposed to make their ap¬ 
pearance, hut began festivities several 
evcningi earlier, ringing doorbells and 
shouting, “Trick or Treat. All per 
sons concerned, lot the most part, were 
good-natured. The hoys mid girls were 
satisfied with a lew apples or rookies, 
or whatever might he handed them. 
One little girl confided gleefully, “1 
hud so much that I took some home." 
But by the time Halloween arrived, the 
patience of homemakers was sorely 
tried, and clipboards were as empty as 


Old Mother Hubbard’s. 

On the morning of All Saints’ Day, I 
was walking in the crisp November 
air. That hobgoblins and elves had held 
sway the evening before was apparent 
by gruesome warnings and markings 
on vvindovvpanes. By these markings 
one could easily Surmise where trick¬ 
sters had been repulsed. Childish voices 
interrupted my thoughts, and my at¬ 
tention was drawn to the conversation 
of two little hoys, about five and three 
years of age. 

“1 wish 1 hadn' lost that dime,” the 
older of the two was saving pensively. 
“What dime?’ (jueried the smaller 
one indifferently; lie was busily en¬ 
grossed in manipulating a toy automo¬ 
bile. “Why, don't yon remember? The 
dime the dame handed iis when vve told 
her ‘Trick or Treat.’ If vve had it, vve 
could buy some candy.’ The hoy’s face 
brightened with inspiration. “I’ll tell 
you what, lie exclaimed, “let’s go 
there again tonight an’ tell her ‘Trick 
or Treat!’ Then she il have to give ns 
another dinu 

W hut were the processes ol thought 
going mi in the active mind of the live- 
vear-old hoy, who, hv tile simple dr 
v ii e of warning “Trick or Treat, had 
received a shining dime with all its 
purchasing power? His determination 


Sibyl Lelah Templeton 


to repeal the experience shows the kind 
of seed that had been planted in his 
consciousness. A knock at the door, a 
challenge to produce a dime or its 
equal or suffer the consequence—a 
nice beginning in blackmuil—and our 
very young friend was on the road to 
an unhappy career. 

Where were the parents of these 
small hut active-minded youngsters? 
The “Trick or Treat” way out seemed, 
to them, to solve their problem. “The 
children must have their fun 1 " Perhaps 
Dad and Mother were entertaining at 
dinner or were planning to go out for 
the evening. At any rate, five-year-old 
Johnnie had been permitted to go out 
into the alluring darkness and had pro¬ 
cured easy money. Klated by his sue- 
cess, he had conceived the idea of re¬ 
peating the performance. 

W isdom and watchfulness arc neces¬ 
sary for the proper guidance of little 
children. Theft manner of thinking lie 
gins to develop very early. I>et us not 
allow the mental uttitildes of our hoys 
mid girls to heroine warped by chance 
unfortunate inlluences, as unquestion¬ 
ably they may he if such inlluences are 
unohserx'fd by us and not rauntcr- 
nrted. 

t«*iU'il tw tin- Yjlinnnl bdiilrrp'iltrn A*v>- 
rinlinn. 8 \\ r-1 tOlh islrrcl, New ^ orlc (.itIV. 
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OPERATION 



Ann Brenner 


Cooperation means a 
successful citv-wide 
Halloween 


G oblins of assorted sizes and shapes descend upon the 
city of La Crosse. Wisconsin, ever) Halloween 
completely equipped with appropriate shrieks, costumes, 
appetites, and enough unleashed energy to run a light and 
power plant for weeks. Hut instead of whisking away hack 
porches or upending their dignified elders, these gob¬ 
lins cut loose in gymnasiums, playrooms and transformed 
classrooms all over the city. Every school, public and paro¬ 
chial, holds a party, with teachers, janitors and parents 
volunteering their services. 

It all began ten years ago when the traditional window 
soaping was beginning to get out of hand. People were in¬ 
jured and property destroyed as a result of youngsters cele¬ 
brating their Halloween night in utter abandon and with 
youthful thoughtlessness. Complete abolishment of Hallow¬ 
een in our city was not the answer, of course. With all its 
mystery and magic, its ghosts and ghouls, haunts and 
hoots. Hglloween is a youngster’s time to howl. The only 
answer seemed to lie in closer supervision, with this special 
holiday spirit stdl prevailing and the boundless energy- 
expended, but guided into less violent channels. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Hen Franke, then president of 
the hoard of education, a committee w r as organized to 
solicit funds from merchants; and school teachers and 
janitors staged the parties. When the Division of Municipal 
Recreation and School Extension was organized seven years 
ago, this problem was given to the. department. Thus, the 
division of recreation plunged into action. E. P. Hart], 
superintendent of the department, drew up a plan for city- 
wide school parties every Ilallow-een, and presented it to 
the common council. Funds were appropriated by the city 
instead of solicited from merchants—enough to supply- 
each parochial and public school principal with eight cents 
per grade school child, ten cents for each junior high 
school youngster and twelve cents for every high school 
boy and girl. This money was to be used to help buy the 
necessary mountain of soft drinks, iee cream, hot dogs, 
doughnuts, or whatever refreshments were decided upon. 


Miss Bkknner, supervisor of tinmen's and girls' activities, 
Division of Municipal Recreation and School Extension, 
was tnost active in organizing Inst year's parties in La 
Crosse. 



Refreshment time in Washington school. 411 over city goblins 
revel in gymnasiums, playrooms and transformed classrooms. 


Parent-teaeher associations pitched in with additional 
funds and personal work. This money provided exciting 
movies. 

At the division of recreation office, furious preparations 
begin every year about three weeks before October 31, 
with a session on the mimeograph machine yielding 
enough copies of a game-and-idea manual to supply each 
school principal and committee chairman. The. booklet 
contains many suggestions for decorating a classroom for 
Halloween, describes both active and quiet Halloween 
games, stunts and novelties. The material is mailed to each 
school with an explanatory letter and a return-addressed 
post card upon which the principal fills in the number of 
youngsters in the school, eosts according to age level, and 
the total amount to be paid the school by the recreation 
department. 

And in every grade school, the annual and tremendous 
costume parade is held. How many mamas spend how 
many hours rigging up how many little ones to look like 
Gravel Gertie’s maiden aunt, tw r o-gun What’s-his-name, or 
the late somebody’s skeleton? The look of pride on the 
faces of the parents (because they- often come to the par¬ 
ties, too) when their own youngster marches before the 
judges is something to behold. 

Each year, the program has experienced ever greater 
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success, until last year the tost of tests was given it. The 
annual Wisconsin Teachers' Convention was scheduled for 
Novell]her 1. in Milwaukee. In order to attend the first 
dav's session. Iai Crosse teachers would have to leave the 
city October 31. Halloween afternoon. Iri the recreation 
department, faces fell to a new low We knew the program 
had proved itself in past years—police reports showed al¬ 
most no vandalism Halloween nights. Hut what would 
happen if the school parties were held the day before Hal¬ 
loween ? 

On party night, every school was activity from top 
to bottom, from end to end. from principal to small fry. 
There was young laughter and singing and shouting of 
ten thousand healthy citizens. while they played scores of 
games, watched dozens of movies, and consumed breath¬ 
taking amounts of food in classrooms all over the city. 

The three Crosse high schools held dances from 8:00 
to 11:30 p.m. in school gymnasiums. Music was by juke 
box. and in the case of Central High School, the music 
was played by our recreation swing band, made up of 
members of the Swing Shanty Youth Center, who heat out 
smooth, danccalde rhythms. The gyms were crowded with 
dancers, and oilier rooms bulged witli hoys and girls play¬ 
ing checkers, shutllehoard. cards or table lennrs. \ movie 
thrdlcr had been shown earlier in the evening. Continuous 
cafeteria service provided hot dogs, ice cream, soft drinks 
and doughnuts, doled out by a man or woman who, six 


hours before, had perhaps handed out a test paper, or 
corrected the day’s lesson. 

As far as school personnel was concerned. Halloween ’51 
was officially over when the last little goblin had been 
awakened from exhausted sleep beside her witch cap and 
pumpkin, and when the school eustodian had closed the 
door behind the last high school students as they started 
toward home at the stroke of midnight. 

Hut vve in the recreation department wouldn’t know how 
succcsful our program was for another twenty-four hours, 
until October 31 had shed black hat and cape and become 
November. 

And so vve waited for the morning of November 1, until 
we received the police department report, which told us 
that Halloween 1931 was one of the most quiet on record! 
CJuiet? Well, not in twenty-six schools the night of Octo¬ 
ber 30, and not for 10.233 happy, healthy young Ameri¬ 
cans. hut quiet where it counted most—on the streets and 
in the hack yards of I-a Crosse, in the damage and in¬ 
juries that didn't happen, and in the records of the divi¬ 
sion of municipal recreation where all you will find are the 
few words, “Halloween 1951—a rousing, shouting sue- 

I 99 
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We expect our 1952 parties to be better than ever, pat¬ 
terned along these same lines: and with the continued 
splendid cooperation of school personnel, it is certain they 
will lie! 


taHiiiHity-WHte lliillimmi I’lmining Kstiihlisliing Urcw Customs 


Heeausr community leaders have 
“done something" about the formerly 
accepted vandalism of Halloween, a 
new attitude toward how to celebrate 
this traditional holiday is being devel¬ 
oped among children and young peo¬ 
ple. Local groups in widely separated 
cities have arrived at similar solutions, 
making 1951 a banner year for happy 
and harmless celebration-. 

In leaven worth, Kansas, the first 
neighborhood Halloween program was 
organizer! through the joint efforts of 
the rhaml»cr of commerce, the Jaycccs 
and the city recreation commission. 
They called n meeting of all the organ 
ized groups in tin- eitv, and out of this 
grew a plan for indoor parties in each 
neighborhood. The former city wide 
outdoor celebration had heroine too ex 
|m- naive, and one big pnrtv was not 
serving a large enough number of 
children. Their objective herame, 
"Kvcry school and rvrry church in the 
>-<niliniiility lighted on Halloween night 
and a rhildrrn’x or youth parly con 


durted in each." Knelt party was spon¬ 
sored hv a committee, hut central com¬ 
mittees for fund raising, program and 
recognition were formed. A demonstra¬ 
tion parte for local committee mem¬ 
bers was conducted on the evening of 
October 29; the neighborhood parties 
for the children were given on the 
afternoon or evening of October 31. 
Publicity in newspaper and radio, and 
money for refreshments and prizes 
came from the central committee, re¬ 
lieving local groups of these chores. 
One hundred jack-pot prizes and thir¬ 
ty-two costume prizes were provided, 
distributed among the forty neighbor¬ 
hood parties. Thirty minutes after 9:00 
p.m.. the time set for parlies to dis¬ 
miss. the eommiltee drew names from 
each pa its group and phoned their 
child owners, fAll names of those at¬ 
tending had been listed for this pur¬ 
pose.) If the child was at home, he or 
»he reeeivrd a jack pot prize. Names 
and addresses of winners were pub¬ 
lished in the paper the following day 
Ihe police department recorded 1951 


Halloween as one of the quietest in 
Leavenworth's history. 

The recreation department of Ypsi- 
lanti. Michigan, tried something dif¬ 
ferent They called a meeting of civic 
groups in September and planned city- 
wide parties for elementary students in 
the schools and junior high hoys and 
girls in the community renters, hut for 
high school age young people no par 
ties were planned. Instead, stress was 
placed on home parties, and steps were 
taken to publicize the idea and give 
help to home party planners. A leallet. 
partly paid for by the American I>e- 
gion. outlining decorations, games and 
suggested menu, was written by the 
department and distributed by local 
merchants. A radio program was pro¬ 
duced, giving similar information. 
Demonstration patties were given, us¬ 
ing the plans in tile leallet. It wasn't 
until Halloween was over and the rec¬ 
ord showed a “quiet night that recre¬ 
ation leaders were able to know their 
planning had been successful. 
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706* u " Mr. .Jack - o’ - Lantern ” ? 


T EX days before Halloween, a special radio program an¬ 
nounces to the 28.000 citizens of Torrington, Connecti 
cut, the beginning of their annual Halloween community 
celebration. The complete schedule, is broadcast, and radios 
in practically every home in the city are tuned to reveal 
what is in store for the children. The program is sponsored 
by the city recreation commission’s special events depart¬ 
ment, helped by local businessmen, newspapers, radio sta¬ 
tions and many organizations and individuals. 

Some of the features are a radio mystery voice contest, 
store window guessing contests, store window painting 
contests, a homemade, pumpkin jack-o’-lantern contest, cos¬ 
tume parade, community party on Halloween night, enter¬ 
tainment and a dance for teen-agers. 

The Torrington Broadcasting Company conducts a radio 
mystery voice contest, ‘"Who is Mr. Jack-o -Lantern?’" The 
recorded voice of a well-known Torrington personality is 
played four times daily, giving clues as to the identity of 
the mystery voice. New clues are given each day. Ibis 
contest is open to all grammar school children. Parents 
may help the youngsters with their guesses, which «are 
mailed to contest officials on a postcard. Children are al¬ 
lowed one guess each day of the contest, and the winner 
is the first child who correctly identifies the mystery voice. 
The luck) child receives a list of prizes donated by city 
merchants. 

Hundreds of entries are received during the ten-day 
guessing period, and Mr. Jaek-o’-Lantern makes his ap¬ 
pearance on Halloween night at the community celebra¬ 
tion held at the local ball park under the lights. 

He arrives in his gigantic pumpkin float, escorted by 
the police and fire chiefs. All the contest entrants are at 
the park waiting for his arrival. 

The store window guessing contests, conducted by sev¬ 
eral local store owners, are open to all grammar school 
children. Some of the contests are: How many seeds in the 
pumpkin? How much does Mr. Jack-o’-I,antern weigh? 
How many straws in the witches’ broom? And dozens of 
others. 


Mr. Bozenski has been for the past five years program 
director of Torrington’s park and recreation commission. 



Store owners usually arrange an attractive window dis¬ 
play, using a Halloween theme for decorations. Here, 
again, parents can be seen making the rounds of the stores, 
helping the children with their guesses. Each store awards 
a prize to the winner, and all winners are announced at 
the park Halloween celebration. Thousands of entries are 
received. 

A third feature of the celebration is the Halloween win¬ 
dow painting contest. The city’s junior artists take over for 
the weekend before Halloween and paint almost every store 
window in the city. This event is open to all grammar and 
high school students. Entry blanks are distributed at the 
schools, and window space is assigned to all entrants. 
Bon-Ami, or a similar medium, is used, arid this can be 
mixed with drv colors. It is very easy to wash off. and there, 
is no danger of discoloring any of the store fronts. ( hil- 
dren practice for days, using their home windows, and 
receding a little coaching from their proud parents. Many 
of the paintings attract the attention of motorists passing 
through the city, and hundreds of residents enjoy walking 
from window to window to see the various efforts. Judges 
work in teams to select the outstanding paintings. All 
winners, who receive gold loving cups and paint sets, arc 
announced at the park celebration. 

The climax, at the outdoor party at Fuessenich Park on 
Halloween night, finds almost every child in the city, and 
thousands of adults, on hand to take part in the festivities. 
A program, jam-packed with activities, starts at seven 
o’clock and lasts for two and one-half hours. All contest 
winners are announced at intervals during the evening. 

The park party opens with a homemade jack-o’-lantern 
contest. Prizes are awarded for the biggest and best pmnp- 
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Local artists take painting seriously, practice cm home windows m i 


Merchants conduct "Store \\ imlow (bless¬ 
ing Contest,*' for grammar school children. 
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"Itroomslick Mace.' one of most popular cliil Kccreation director Ito/cuski, radio nnnoiiuc- 

dren’s games at park party, Hallmveen night. er killmnni, during local broadcast of party. 


"Balloon Mowing Con¬ 
test" sure takes a lot of 
wind! ( low ns supervise. 


Some of the home made jncl 
party. Children start modeling 
Tompkins heroine scarce as f< 
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Even the littlest ones inarch 
their parents, for tin's is i 


Thousands of adults at¬ 
tend and enjoy affair. 
Many volunteer to help. 


in contest which opens the park 
i advance. Hundreds are entered, 
fearsome or jovial countenances, 








kin lanterns. Hundreds are entered, and children start 
modeling their lanterns da\s in advance. Pumpkins be¬ 
come a scarcity in the city. Most of the entries show that 


the children spent much time and thought in their prep¬ 
aration, Jack-o’-lanterns of all sizes, shapes and facial ex¬ 
pressions are entered, and the judges have a difficult time 
selecting the winners. 

While the judging is in progress, the recreation depart¬ 
ment’s clown hand and clown troupe entertain the crowd. 
The clown troupe consists of several of the local merchants 
and volunteer adults who assist with the program. 

Children’s games are then conducted for a half-hour 
period. These include broomstick races, balloon blowing 
contests, shoe scramble, and 


many other exciting events. 

The “Hoc” clowns race along 
with the kids, keeping the 
cyowd amused with their antics. 
The spectators join in with the 
spirit of the Occasion, cheering 
for their favorites. 



Immediately following the game session, a commnnitv 
sing and entertainment program starts, with professional 
talent featured. The master of ceremonies leads the entire 


crowd in the singing of old-time melodies. 

The big costume parade is next on the program. The 
route of march is around the <|iiarter-mile track circling 
the hall park. Hundreds of children and their parents 
march in the parade, which is led In the clown hand. The* 
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BIG ILLUSTRATED SUPPLY FOLDER 
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hundredt of other items. 


"CAMP SPECIAL" MOCCASIN 
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tion soles. Ail sites for all oges. | 

Ideoi for the beach, in the 
woods, along pofht and for 
lounging. 

Per Pair- *3.95 
t$3-55 in 12 pair lots) 
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j Pteaw nuh r* Free Illustrated Supply Folder; 
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w car a fantastic variety of costumes. There arc witches, 
ghosts, gypsies, clowns, patriotic figures, hohoes, and many 
that defy description. The paraders march in different age 
groups, and several prizes are awarded for the best cos¬ 
tumes in each group. Everyone has a royal time singing, 
shouting, laughing, and the marchers present a wonderful 
sight in their costumes—which bring out rounds of ap¬ 
plause and howls of laughter as they pass the spectators’ 
stands. The ftdks really enjoy it! 

Just as the parade is over and the final prize presenta¬ 
tions are being made, the wail of a siren can he heard. 
This is the signal that the mystery voice, in the person of 
Mr. |ac4c-o’-Lantern. is entering the park in his pumpkin 
coach. The crowd is awed at the size of the coach, and a 
great roar comes up from the children, as the float reaches 
the judges’ stand and Mr. Jack-o'-lantern steps out. The 
winner of the mystery voice contest is then announced, and 
prizes awarded to the happy child. 

Every year a surprise feature closes the celebration, l^rst 
rear. it was a beautiful display of aerial fireworks. 

Teen-agers are not forgotten on Halloween night. I heir 
Halloween party and dance is held at the spacious Tor* 
ringtun armory, with the best dance hand in the city pro- 
riding the music. This is open to all teen-agers, and no 
admission is charged. 

Hesidents of Torrington no longer dread the Hallow 
een season. Instead, ther look forward to the annual cele¬ 
bration which brings such happiness to the youngsters. 
Why not plan a community celebration for your eit\ ? 
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HOW THE RECREATION EXECUTIVE 
APPRAISES HIS OWN PERFORMANCE* 


T o appraise his own performance 
on the job. the recreation execu¬ 
tive must (1) have adequate firsthand 
information about how his organiza¬ 
tion is functioning in order to deter¬ 
mine in his own mind what kind of 
job he is doing, and (2) have adequate 
sources of information to ascertain 
public opinion on what kind of job lie 
is doing. 

The successful executive knows and 
is satisfied with what his organization 
is doing and. at the same time, has his 
ear close enough to the ground to know 
that the public is with him on at least 
eighty per cent of his work at any 
given time. The executive needs to give 
first consideration to sounding out 
public opinion, at the same time, try¬ 
ing not to lose sight of the related im¬ 
portance of devising and reading de¬ 
partmental reports and studies and 
delving into other means for measuring 
internal administrative performance. 

Some of the things helpful in ap¬ 
praising work from uilhin are: 

1. Staff meetings —only when there 
is something definite to talk about. 

2. Departmental reports —prepared 
in such a way that trends and per¬ 
formance can he evaluated. Regular re¬ 
ports should be kept to a minimum, 
with more emphasis on one-time or 
special reports, as needed. 

3. Personal inspections — and con¬ 
tacts with the various segments of the 
organization. There is no substitute 
for observing operations firsthand. 

4. Use of a research assistant — 
whether someone is employed for such 
a purpose or whether the duty is as¬ 
signed to a regular employee, such as 
the department clerk. 

5. Use of “standards” or “yard¬ 


sticks ”— for measuring departmental 
performance. Yardsticks can be ob¬ 
tained from visiting other cities, spend¬ 
ing several hours or a day observing 
operations, asking questions about 
costs, and so on. Make a point of visit¬ 
ing several cities each year to observe 
their various operations. Yardsticks 
can he obtained from numerous publi¬ 
cations, including The Recreation and 
Park Yearbook and the Schedule for 
the Appraisal of Community Recrea¬ 
tion. And last but not least, meetings, 
such as the National Recreation Con¬ 
gress. furnish much valuable informa¬ 
tion that can be used hv an executive 
to compare and evaluate his own and 
his organization’s performance. 

Techniques in appraising work from 
without include: 

1. Talking to the "man on the 
street ”'—Take time regularly to drop 
into the hank, the corner drug store 
and the luncheon club, and spend a 
few minutes talking about what’s going 
on in the city. The executive should 
try to maintain relations with his “op¬ 
position’’ as well as with his “boost¬ 
ers.” 

2. Making use of reporters' ears and 
eyes —It is helpful if the executive’s 
relations with the press arid radio are 
such that he can get their frank opin¬ 
ion of various department programs 
and learn what they hear on the street. 

3. Maintaining informal commission 
relations —The executive should sup¬ 
plement his meetings with frequent in¬ 
dividual conversations with his chair¬ 
man and the members on the topic of 
"What do you hear?” or "What do 
you think the public’s reaction would 
be to so and so?” Care must be exer¬ 
cised in this connection, however, to 


safeguard the executive’s responsibility 
for independent thinking and action. 

4. Using department employees as 
public opinion surveyors —In a small 
city the executive should know the 
names of all of his workers, and in a 
large city the executive should know 
the supervisors and directors in his 
department. If so. he can effectively 
stop and chat with them on what the 
public thinks about the new city plan 
for recreation areas, or the proposed 
schedule of fees and charges, or the 
need for more indoor centers. If your 
secretary rides the bus to work, she 
can furnish you invaluable information 
on what the public is saying about 
your work. 

3. Knowing the neighborhood “ may¬ 
ors ” — An executive should be ac¬ 
quainted with the "natural-born poli¬ 
ticians in the several sections of the 
city, so that he can and does spend a 
few minutes with them wherever he 
happens to meet them—whether it he 
in the barber shop, the court house, at 
the ball game or on the street corner. 
These men, often without formal edu¬ 
cation or training, can tell you more 
in five minutes about what the public 
is thinking than Dr. Gallup could in 
five hours. They may be the court 
clerk, a used-ear dealer, an insurance 
agent, a neighborhood store owner, a 
judge or the retired mayor—but who¬ 
ever they are, the executive should 
spend a few minutes with them each 
week, talking about the community 
news of the day. 


•Adapted with permission from “How the 
Manager Appraises His Own Performance” 
by Kent Mathewson, City Manager, Martins¬ 
ville, Virginia. Public Management, Decem¬ 
ber 1951. 
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Building Costs 

• The mounting cost of building con 
strurtion is illustrated by the following 
statement that appeared in the Decem¬ 
ber 1951 issue of the ,\E.l Journal. 

"From 1939 to September of 1951, 
the overall cost of school const ruction 
had more than doubled. In just one 
sear’s time—from 1950 to September 
1951—construction costs rose by near¬ 
ly eight per cent. A classroom with re¬ 
lated facilities which would have cost 
*13.000 in 1935-1939 cost 828,000 in 
1950, and would cost an average of 
8000 today. As a result, the l rifted 
''tales Office of balneation's estimated 
minimum need of 600.000 new class¬ 
rooms by 1957-50 would cost $10 bil¬ 
lion as against 87.8 billion for equiva¬ 
lent construction in 1939." 

Trends and Forecasts in Planning* 

• In an article under this title Ilugb 
K. Pomeroy. Director, Department of 
Planning. Westchester County, .New 
York, points out that we are in the 
midst of a revolution in planning, aris¬ 
ing principally from the effects of the 
automobile and the changing character¬ 
istics of building and land-area design. 
A number of his comments have special 
significance to recreation workers. 

“The old measures of Panning, 
brought right up to date, will still not 
1 m; enough in manv cities. A play¬ 
ground may counteract the forces fos¬ 
tering juvenile delinquency, but it can¬ 
not correct bad housing conditions.... 
I observe only that if we must err in 
redevelopment—and wt shall--let us 
err in the direction of tomorrow, and 
in this I mean in the direction of spa¬ 
ciousness and low density. 

“What do we need to know in order 
to plan? . . . Above all, we need to 
know what we don’t know. A slide rule 
or comptometer can’t make u mistake, 
but the buyer who op-rales it can. 

“I am concerned with tin desire of 
a ehild for a plaee to play, a-< against 
a derision In the eitv that it can’t 
afford to provide t. I am concerned 
with the long term interests of the com- 
munitv n« set against, for instance, the 
pressures of sli>>rl-iiitrrr«t land dcvel- 
o|M-r« or land peddlers. 

• ni»r>lr<l from l*uhht' Wanagrmrnl. 
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“Remember, too, that ... it isn l 
practical to skimp on land and space. 
Every tiling that \ou build will some¬ 
day be obsolete—except perhaps some 
great work of civic art—but space 
never becomes obsolete. We are build¬ 
ing streets, neighborhoods, and public 
buildings (bat should he good beyond 
the end of this half century. W’e must 
certainly do more than partly catch up 
with the needs of yesterdav.” 

Unconstitutional 

• Provisions in 1949 amendments to 
an act passed in the state of Pennsyl¬ 
vania n 1947. empowering township 
commissioners to adopt land subdivi¬ 
sion regulations, have been declared 
unconstitutional in ail opinion banded 
down by the Court of Quarter Sessions 
in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 
The 1949 law stales that the owner of 
laud to be subdivided “may designate 
on the plait whether streets, parks and 
other improvements are offered for 
dedication,” and also, “the streets, 
parks and other improvements shall be 
deemed to be a private street, park- or 
other improvement until the same shall 
havt been accepted by flic township by 
ordinance or resolution or been con¬ 
demned for public use.” 

The court decided that insofar as the 
act grants to commissioners of town- 
shijis of the first class the power to re¬ 
quire suhdividers to designate a por¬ 
tion of the land subdivided for parks, 
playgrounds and recreation spaces, it 
is “unreasonable, constitutes a taking 
of private properly for public purposes 
without consideration and is therefore 
unconstitutional and void.” 

The court pointed out that since land 
may lie idle for years lieforr the town¬ 
ship decides to accept it or to con¬ 
demn it for park purposes, the areas 
designated for park and recreation 
purposes will beenmo overgrown with 
weeds and hushes, they will he places 
for the surreptitious dumping of trash 
and garbage and a haven for immoral 
eiinduet. Instead of promoting puhlie 
welfare they may adversely affect the 
puhlie health. Safety mid morals 

/Vnri.iv/tnnm I'lans, issued In the 
-tale planning hoard, comments on the 
derision: “One of the factors which 
might have supported a different deri¬ 
sion is that these dedication require 
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incuts generally conform to an overall 
master plan and, as such, represent 
vitally needed recreational areas that 
the commissioners would not request if 
they did not plan to further develop 
and maintain them.” 

A Butter Place to Live 

• “W hat Recreation Means to My 
Community’’ was the topic of a panel 
of mayors at a New Jersey league of 
Municipalities convention. Following 
the discourse by the mayors, a spirited 
discussion among the people attending, 
took plaee. Persons from the floor 
asked several questions. The first was, 
“flow could recreation help stabilize 
the tax rate?” Mayor Scott of Rlootn- 
field stated that recreation heljM-d sta¬ 
bilize the population hy making the 
community a desirable plaee to life. 
It also encourages permanent busi¬ 
ness and industry to settle in the 
area. People moving into a community 
ask wliat opportunities arc available 
for the children, to aid their growth 
and development. Mayor Biertuempiel 
reported that many people moving into 
Union want to know how close llieii 
property is to the nearest playground 
and other recreational facilities. As an 
additional comment, Chairman Mitch¬ 
ell said that in planning the develop¬ 
ment of towns, ten to twelve per cent 
of the total acreage should he reserved 
for open space, w Inch should include 
recreational facilities. 

In reply to the question, What ran 
be done, about congested city areas 
where space is at a premium?" the 
mayors advised the recreation commit¬ 
tees to coojM-rale wholeheartedly with 
other organizations, such as the board 
of education, churches, “Y’s.” and so 
forth. They also reported that in con¬ 
sidering the welfare of the |>cople, the 
expense involved in condemning areas 
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and reclaiming lost land would justify 
the expenditures. 

In response to the last question, 
“Should recreation departments have 
Sunday activities?” the group felt that 
action should be based on the local 
mores and traditions of that particular 
community.— Robert D. Sisco, Treas¬ 
urer, Public Recreation Association. 

A Survey of Recreation 
Departments in Wisconsin 

• The Wisconsin Recreation Associa¬ 
tion has been one of the most active 
among state recreation groups in the 
gathering of information for ihe bene¬ 
fit of its members. One example of its 
activities is a report issued late in 1950 
by its research committee (Mr. Pat 
Dawson of Janesville, chairman), re¬ 
lating to various phases of the service 
of recreation departments in Wiscon¬ 
sin. Reports were received from twen¬ 
ty-eight cities, and the replies were 
summarized in three separate sections, 
each dealing with cities in a population 
group. These reports covered three 
classes: “A” cities of 50,000 and over, 
fifteen class ‘B" cities between 15,000 
and 50,000 and ten class "C" cities 
with population under 15,000. Most of 
the cities submitted information on all 
the questions covered in the inquiry, 
and the report gives an excellent pic¬ 
ture of procedure in Wisconsin cities. 

From the many items covered in the 
report the following have been selected 
as being of wide interest: 

Car Allowance —All of the class “A” 
and “B” cities reporting provide a 
car allowance, and a majority of the 
class “C” cities do likewise. 
Conference Allowance —An allowance 
for attendance at conferences is grant¬ 
ed in all hut one of the cities submit¬ 
ting information. 

Woman Assistant —The two class “A” 


cities reported a woman assistant to 
the executive, but only three of the 
smaller cities report such a worker ex¬ 
cept during the summer months. 

Man Assistant —Ten of the cities re¬ 
porting employed a man assistant, pre¬ 
sumably on a full-time basis. 

Budget Increases —In 1950, fourteen 
cities had a larger budget than in 
1949, five had the same budget and five 
showed a slight decrease. The figures 
do not include maintenance. 
Playgrounds- A major portion of the 
report related to summer playground 
operation and the following are a num¬ 
ber of major items relating to this part 
of the program. 

A total of 294 playgrounds were re¬ 
ported, seventv-six of which, in eight 
cities, were lighted for night use. I he 
length of the playground season a aried 
from six weeks in one cit\ to twelve 
weeks in another city, with eight-week 
and ten-week seasons reported most 
frequently. A five-day week is most 
common, but a few cities reported their 
plavgrounds open five and a half days. 
Milwaukee reports some of its play¬ 
grounds open, with limited leadership, 
seven days per week. 

Considerable variation is recorded 
in the hours during which the play¬ 
grounds are open, but in most cities 
the program is carried on morning, 
afternoon and evening. Morning hours 
are usually from 9:00 to 12:00, after¬ 
noon hours from 1:00 to 5:00 and eve¬ 
ning hours from 6:30 until dark. In a 
large majority of the cities, play¬ 
grounds are closed for an hour or more 
at noon; a smaller number close the 
playgrounds during the dinner hour. 

Both a man and a woman are em¬ 
ployed as leaders in a majority of 
cities; two sueh leaders were reported 
at 201 playgrounds. At forty-three 
playgrounds in eleven cities a woman 


leader only was reported, and at thirty- 
four plavgrounds in twelve cities the 
only worker was a man. The hours per 
day served by the leaders vary from six 
to ten, hut 111 a majoritv of cities, 
working hours varv from seven to nine 
daily. Specialists or supervisors are 
employed in most of the cities above 
15,000, with the class “B” cities aver¬ 
aging four such workers per city. Only 
three cities under 15,000 report special 
workers, hut these average about three 
per city. 

Apparatus- Detailed information was 
assembled with reference to the num¬ 
ber and tvpes of apparatus and equip¬ 
ment provided on the playgrounds. 
The following is a summary of the re¬ 
sults. Madison was the onlv class “A” 
city which reported on the number of 
apparatus units. The figures in paren¬ 
theses represent the number of cities 
reporting the number of units. 


Types oj Apparatus 

Number 
oj Cities 
Reporting 

Number 
oj Units 

Sand Boxes 

24 

Reported 

101 (13) 

Swings. 

23 

223 

03) 

Slides. 

. . . 20 

55 

(12) 

Horizontal Bors 

. . . 19 

66 

(13) 

Horizontal Ladders 

. . 18 

55 

( 9) 

Teeters 

. . 18 

144 

(11) 

Jungle Gyms 

16 

68 

(10) 

Traveling Rings 

t 16 

16 

( 4) 

Merry-Go-Rounds 

13 

34 

( 9) 

Climbing Ladders 

9 

22 

( 5) 

Climbing Poles . 

8 

12 

( 4) 

Tree Climbs .. 

2 

1 

( 1) 

Balance Beams 

2 

1 

( 1) 

Bosketball Goals 

24 

133 

(12) 

Bean Bag Boards 

19 

112 

( 9) 

Permanent Volleyball Pasts 16 

45 

( 8) 


Other sections of the report contained 
detailed information as to salary scales 
for the playground workers, athletic 
officials and other personnel, entry or 
per session fees for activities and 
maintenance costs. 


“That die hoy will play is inevitable. 
Where, what, and how he plays should he 
the serious concern of those who arc inter¬ 
ested in his flitnre.“— From Boys Clubs. 
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R hythmic activities arc becoming 
as popular with teen-agers these 
days as jive and television. The fun 
is in the challenge of having to be 
alert and ever precise. Besides, being 
“hep” to rhythmic games has proved 
good training for swinging and sway¬ 
ing on the dunce floor. 

The following offer u few sugges¬ 
tions for recreation with rhythm: 

Snap-3/4 Rhythm 

formation —louder, who is “It. faces 
group. J’laycrs number off and sit 
in line or semi-circle. 

4ction —The leader begins by prac¬ 
ticing the following rhythmic mo¬ 
tions: slap own thighs (eount 1); 
clap own hands f count 21; snap tin 
gers (count 3). The rhythm must be 
smooth and even. On the Snap. It 
calls a numlier and the person whose 
numl>er is named must call another 
number on the next snap. I ois person 
calls another, and so the action con¬ 
tinues. Only numbers are used which 
include the group. If anyone fails to 
cull a number on the next snap after his 
number bus been • ailed, he goes to 
the foot of the line and all players 
move up one place, changing their 
numliers as they do so. Tire object 
of the game is to reach and stay in 
the numlier one chair. 

Vote: After the group has played this 
game, it is a challenge to see if niem- 
l>ers ran continue while someone plays 
a wait/.. Since the henvv lieat of the 
waltz is its first, and the game "snap 

Mrs. Annk Livingston m <j leadership 
training .%peeiali.%t on (hr staf} of Na¬ 
tional Hicreation Ai^ormtinn. 


Anne Livingston 

accents the third beat, it is difficult to 
coordinate. 

Variation-**, 1/4 rhythm 
In this, clap own thighs (count 1); 
clap own hands (count 2) ; snap 
thumb and third finger of left hand 
(count 3); snap thumb and third fin 
ger of right hand (count 4), 

Action —A player calls his own num¬ 
ber on .the first snap and another per¬ 
son's number on the second snap. 
That player then calls his own num¬ 
ber on the following snap and an¬ 
other player's number on the fourth. 
Kadi player repeats the action when 
his number is called. 

Variation —4/4 rhythm 
This is fun for those who like to con¬ 
centrate and think fast. The action is 
the same ns in the above variation, 
but players do not call their own num¬ 
ber. On the first snap, the player calls 
another number and on the next snap, 
names a city. The person whose num¬ 
ber was called, calls a number on one 
snap and. on the next, names a city 
which 1 logins with the last letter nf illi¬ 
cit) just named. 

Example: Slap, clap, 3. Chicago 
Slap, clap. 6, Omaha 
Slap, dap. tl. Atlanta. 

Double l'atty-Cakc Folkn 

Music: "Little Brown Jug or any¬ 
thing in polka rhythm. This is the 
simple and popular mixer, with a 
double patty-cake. 

Formation **-Couples face cncli other, 
with both hands joined. 


Action —Man starts with left foot and 
lady with right. Heel-toe-heel-toe 
(touching to left side) ; slide-slide- 
slide-slide (holdJ. moving to man’s 
left. Repeat above, alternating feet and 
moving to right. Clap own hands twice, 
partners right hand with your right 
twice, your own hands twice, partners 
left hand with your left hand twice, 
your own hands twice, your partner’s 
two hands twice, your own hands twice, 
your own knees twice. All join el¬ 
bows with own partner and turn once 
around, returning to original position, 
then all move to own left to face new 
partner. Repeat several times. The 
rhythm sounds like this: Heel, toe, 
heel, toe and slide, slide, slide, slide; 
heel, toe, heel, toe, and slide, slide, 
slide, slide; clap clap, right right, clap 
clap, left left, clap clap, both both, 
clap dap, knees knees; turn--and 
move to the left. 

Peas Porridge—4/4 Rhythm 

formation —Four or six persons sea tail 
in a circle. There can be more, but 
there must be an even number. (This 
is the “old” version changed to the 
‘‘teen*’ version.) 

Action —(1) I’eas porridge hot (All 
clap thighs once, own hands together 
once, clap hand, once each, of persons 
on either side); (2) Heat porridge cold 
(Repeat above.); (3) I’eas porridge in 
the pot (All clap thighs once, own 
bands once, clap hands crossing—girl 
using left hand, clapping right hand of 
boy to right. This is on words, in the. 
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All clap own hands once on pot.) ; (4j 
Nine days old (All clap hands, cross¬ 
ing—girl > using right hand, clapping 
left hand of hoy to left on word, rune. 
All clap own hands together once, all 
clap hands with persons on h<*th sides 
on word, old.) 

Repeat all indefinitely, going faster 
and faster. If a person breaks the 
rhythm after this is played a few times, 
he sometimes is made to pay a forfeit 
Note: This can he played in couples— 
four couples number off. with 1-5, 2-6, 
3-7, 4-8, as partners. If a person misses 
the rhythm, he and his partner leave 
the circle. 

Suggestion: Whether there is a large 
or small circle, it is helpful to num¬ 
ber off, one-two, around the circle and 
have all “one’s” cross with left hands 
while “two’s” cross with right hands. 
(See 3 and 4 above.) 

Square Dance Has Rhythm 

“All American Promenade”—(Sug¬ 
gested by “Doc” Alumbaugh of Alta- 
dena, California.) 

Record: Windsor 605, or any good 
lively inarch tempo. 

Formation —Double circle facing coun¬ 
terclockwise around the room. Part¬ 
ners join hands. Start on outside feet. 
Action —Walk forward four steps, 
turning on the last step to face op¬ 
posite direction (turning in toward 
partner) and joining opposite hands. 
Walk backward four steps, turning on 
the last step to face original position, 
join inside hands. Repeat the step. 
Walk forward four steps, clockwise. 


turning on last step to face opposite 
direction; join opposite hands. Walk 
backward four steps, clockwise, turn 
ing to face opposite direction on fourth 
count. 

For the second part, starting on out¬ 
side feet, step (balance) awal from 
each other (inside hands are still 
joinedj, close inside foot to outside 
foot, step toward each other on inside 
feet, close outside foot to inside foot. 
Partners exchange sides by having 
lady cross in front of partner with 
four steps. Lady starts with right foot 
and makes one complete turn, counter¬ 
clockwise, as she crosses over. F.rid 
"with inside hands joined and stand¬ 
ing away from partner. 

For the next step, repeal last move¬ 
ment, but begin by balancing towards, 
instead of away from, partners. 

Now, using four counts and four 
steps (man, left foot: lady, right), the 
man leads his partner across in front 
of him and over toward his right side, 
with his left hand held at chest height. 
The lady makes a complete right turn, 
clockwise. Gentleman releases lady’s 
hand as she goes into turn and steps 
diagonally forward to his left to meet 
a new partner. His original partner 
may turn again while she progresses 
towards new partner. 

Repeat the complete routine indefi¬ 
nitely. The count is: forward 2-3-4 
turn; back 2-3-4 turn (counterclock¬ 
wise) ; forward 2-3-4 turn; back 2-3-4 
turn (clockwise) ; away and together; 
roll the girl to the center: together 
and away; roll girl across and back. 


Coffee Grows on White Oak Trees— 
■3/4 rhythm, increased to 2/4 

Formation —Couples form a ring, fac¬ 
ing the center, which is occupied b\ 
another couple who swing each other 
during the first two lines of the song, 
as those of the ring join hands and 
promenade. 

Action —At the beginning of the third 
line, the circle halts, and the couple 
in center choose two other persons to 
make four for a do-si-do swing. 

Coffee grows on white oak trees: 
Rivers flow with hrandy-oh! 

Go choose you one to roam with you 
As sweet as '/asses candy-oh! 

2/4 rhythm- Chorus: 

Four in the middle and you better get 
about! 

Four in the middle and you better get 
about! 

Four in the middle and you better get 
about! 

And roam the earth all ’round-oh! 

The do-si-do figure ends witli cho¬ 
rus; the couple last chosen remain in 
the ring, and the game begins again. 
This is a very lively number, its ap¬ 
peal coming from the contrasting po¬ 
sitions of activitity and waiting of the 
plajers-—anv moment one may be 
chosen to do-si-do next! 

Another verse is: 

Pepper grows where sneezes don't: 
'Talers all taste dandy-oh! 

Go choose you one to roam with you. 
As sweet as lasses candy-oh! 

Chorus: 


'l/aCuateen, 

A citizen army . . . two million strong . . . goes into action in October to 
insure the nation’s health and welfare for the year to come. 

Volunteers in a united campaign to raise money for some 17,000 RED 
FEATHER services, these men and women will solicit their fellow citizens 
for contributions to home town agencies and national health and w’elfare 
programs such as those made necessary by the defense effort. 

This once-a-year campaign by the country’s Community Chests and the 
United Defense Fund insures the health and welfare services so vital to the 
entire community. 

Volunteer YOUR tune now to your town's 

UNITED RED FEATHER CAMPAIGN. 



COMMUNITY CHEST 
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UNITED NATIONS DAY 


Sauaie 


CAN 

BE 



So e<z4y to (earn . . . So eaoy to teac/t 

Willi fhese Square Dance Records with Progressive 
Oral Instructions and Colls by ED DURtACHffi. 

I loro is the easy and economical way to meet the 
ever-growing demand for square dancing in your 
community , . the HONOR YOUR PARTNER 
series of square dance records. 

■ti dr <r 

Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts with simpli¬ 
fied progressive oral instructions by Ed Durlaentr 
—instructions easily understood by dancers of all 
ages. Following a brief pause, giving the dancers 
time to square their sets, the miuic and calls begin. The TOP HANDS, directed 
by FRANK NOVAK, offer the best in scintillating and foot tapping suuare dance 
music. The calls are delivered by one of the nation’s most outstanding square 
dance authorities, ED DURLACHER. 

The fifth album in (he series contains music only, without calls or instructions— 
"The Square Dance Caller’s Delight". 

ir tr -ft 

AN ENTHUSIASTIC USER REPORTS . . . 

“The square dance album ‘Honor l our Partner' is all that you claimed it to be — tee 
tried out the records on tt group o) eighth grade students and they picked up the 
instructions without difficulty. In the space of thirty minutes, this group, which had 
never square darned before, were doing the figures in an expert fashion. The records 
uerc also a hit at the adult square dance which ue held last night.” 

Alfred Elliotl, Recreation Director, Greenwood, Mississippi 


Alt records guaranteed 
against breakage, 
FOREVER! 


th'iNnllVfll'R PARTNER 


l/ Learn more obout the 

HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. 
Write far a descriptive folder. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


DEPT. R-10 


FREEPORT, NEW YORK 


AN EASY WAY TO CLEAN SHOWER ROOMS AND 
SWIMMING POOLS 

without hard rubbing. Simply sprinkle 



powder on damp sur¬ 
face, mop lightly, nml 
llnth with clear water. 
•Removes rust stains, 
lime tlt'iKuilif, soap, 
oil, body kit aw and 
a 1K u r formation. 
•Minimixes condi¬ 
tions Hint breed nml 
spread infectious 
Kerms. •Harmless lo 
hands, clothing, floors, 
drains. ‘Odorless. 
Tbrre'i nothing else 
likr it! If works hkr 
a charm even where 
hard rubbing with or¬ 
dinary cleaners has 
fulled. 



BERMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 

719 Superior Street Toledo 4. Ohio 

( ) W.D.. fond Ir.o lompt. at Saf-T-KIrnr. 

( ) Ptnoi. i.nd quantify pries. 

NAME 
FIRM 

1 STREET 

CITY & STATE 

_____ 



The seventh anniversary of the day 
on which the United Nations Charter 
came into existence will he observed 
on October twenty-fourth—officially 
designated as United Nations Day. 

As an aid in planning a celebration 
for this day, a booklet. U A Birthday 
Parties, and a packet of other materi¬ 
als may be obtained free of charge 
from the National Citiacns’ Committee. 
Ml C> Twenty-first Street N’W, Washing¬ 
ton 6. 1).C. Order your copy nou ! 

The books listed Itelow are a few of 
the many publications, available from 
your public library or the publishers, 
which will be helpful in developing a 
program promoting international un¬ 
derstanding. 

Games the Would Around. Sara 
Hunt ami Ethel Cain. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York. $3.50. 

Children's Games From Many Lands, 
Nina Milieu. Friendship Press, New 
York. $2.00. 

The Whoi.e Would Skvglnc, Edith 
Lovell Thomas. (See “New Publica¬ 
tions,” page 312.) 

Around the World in Song and 
Sing It Yourself, Dorothy Gor¬ 
don. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York. S2.75 each. 

Inteknationai Folk Plays, Samuel 
Selden. University of North Caroli¬ 
na Press. $5.00. 

The Folk Costume Book. 1 ’ranees 
H, llaire. A S. Barnes and Com¬ 
pany New York. Out of Print. 

The Costuxif Book, Joseph Leaning. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York. S2.75. 

Dance and Be Merry, Finadar \ stau- 
tas Bella j us. Clayton f S mil my 
Company. Chicago. Volume one, 
$1.50. Volume two, $2.00. 

The Art of Chinese Paper Folding. 
Maying Swing, llareourt. Brace ami 
Company, New York. $2.50. 

Homemade Dolls in Foreign Dress, 
Nina 15 Jordan, llareourt. Brace 
and Company. New York. $3.00. 

1 lags of At. 1 . Nations. Cleveland 11. 
Smith a 11 <1 Gertrude 15. Taylor. 
Thomas 1 Crowell Company. New 
\urk. $3.50. 

Immigrant Gifts to American Life. 
Allen II. Eaton. Bussell Sage f oun¬ 
dation. New 5 ork. Out of Print. 
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Basketball 
— the Game Way * 


S imple GAMES with a basketball 
help players learn basketball skills 
—ease in handling the ball, dribbling, 
shooting, passing, guarding, and their 
combinations. In addition, such games 
can provide fun when the number of 
players is either too small or too large 
—for a regular basketball game. Main 
of them can be used for local con¬ 
tests. 

No Goal Basketball 
Players—Any even number. Field— 
Any size field may be used, with boun¬ 
daries on both ends and sides. A line 
6 feet past each end is drawn. This 
constitutes the end goal zone. Forma¬ 
tion—Players assume any positions de¬ 
sirable. 

Game—Regular basketball rules will 
be observed, except that no baskets 
are used. Scoring is done by players 
receiving passes over the opponents’ 
goal line. Two points are scored for 
each successfully caught pass over the 
goal line. The ball must be caught 
in the goal zone. The players may he 
guarded in this zone, observing regu¬ 
lar basketball guarding rules. 

Fifty Baskets or Lose 

Players—Any even number. F'ield— 
One basket, or, if available, two bas¬ 
kets may be used. Formation—Players 
line up behind a starting line twenty 
feet from the basket. Two teams arc 
formed. 

Game—Each player in each team in 
succession takes a shot from the start¬ 
ing line. The objective of each team 
is to score fifty baskets to win. 

1. Instead of each player having to 


recover the ball after he has shot, the 
player next in turn may retrieve it, and 
shoot from the spot of recovery. The 
game continues until fifty baskets have 
been made. 

2. The game may he played by two 
persons, and, if desired, shots may he 
taken from any point at which the ball 
is retrieved. 

Sboot and Dribble 

Players—One or more. Field One 
basket is needed. Formation Players 
line up at forty-five degree angle to 
the basket, either left or right side. 

Game--Three attempts are given 
each man to dribble in from the side 
of the basket and shoot with the right 
hand. The ball may be balanced with 
the left hand, but the impetus to the 
shot must be with the right hand. 
Three such dribbling shots are taken 
from the left side of the basket. One 
point is scored for each goal made. 

One Goal Basketball or 
Half Court Basketball 

basketball played by two to eight 
players on a side can afford much ex¬ 
citement ami one is more apt to learn 
such fundamentals as pivoting, faking 
and guarding. Rules are the same as 
in a regular basketball game, with the 
exception that each side tries for the 
same basket and game is started by 
one of the players tossing the hall be¬ 
tween two opposing players. Instead 
of tapping the ball, players wait until 
the hall touches floor and try to re¬ 
cover it on the rebound. The hall is 
tossed up in this manner on all ‘‘jump 
halls.” An out-of-bound line should be 


made approximately thirty feet in from 
the end zone. After a basket is made, 
player on opposing team puts hall in 
play from out-of-hound line. 

Line Captain Ball 

Players—Any even number up to 
twenty. Field--A space no larger than 
an area forty feet by forty feet will 
be satisfactory. Formation—Two teams 
are formed, each of which is placed 
in a straight line, parallel to, and fac¬ 
ing at a distance of forty feet. Midway 
between the two lines, and equidistant 
from each end, two three-foot circles 
are drawn, each nine feet apart. A re¬ 
straining line also is drawn for each 
team, over which they may not step. 
A captain and guard are chosen from 
each team. Each captain takes his place 
in one of the circles. Each guard takes 
his place near the opposing captain. 

Game—The object of the game is 
for one team to get the hall into the 
hands of its captain. A point is scored 
for each successful catch the captain 
makes. Fifteen points constitute a game. 

To start the game, the hall is given 
to the team winning the toss of a coin. 
This team will attempt to pass the ball 
to its captain. Captains must keep one 
foot in the circle, and team members 
may not pass over the restraining line 
which has been drawn. Guards are at 
libertv to rove anywhere within the re¬ 
straining lines, but they may not tres¬ 
pass within the circles of the captains, 
nor may they interfere with the cap¬ 
tains. 

When a guard intercepts the hall, 
he passes it back to his team. Guards 
may not pass to their captains. After 
every two points of scoring, the cap¬ 
tains and guards exchange places. 

Two In and Drop Out 

Players—Any number. Field- One 
basket. Formation Players form in 
a straight line, approaching basket at 
an angle. 

Game—Leading man dribbles in for 
a short shot. Player next in line re¬ 
covers ball and shoots a short shot. 
When two successive baskets are made, 
each player who misses thereafter re¬ 
tires to side lines. Game continues 
until all have been eliminated. 

* From The Game Tay to Sports. Copyright 
1937 by It. V. Reynolds. A. S. Rarnes and 
Company. (Out of print.) 
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CHILDREN S DIGEST—The best of the old and new- 
in children s literature—for boys and girls from 5 to 12 

CHILDREN'S DIGEST is a must In every children'* libraryl Each Issue brings 132 
colorfully illustrated pages with reprints of the well loved classics—Dickens, Stevenson, 
Kipling, Milne, and stories of present day authors, like Bianco, Dr. Sue**, Mitchell, 
Baum, as well as pages af goad comics, puzzles, things to do. Widely acclaimed by 
librarians, teachers, porents and boys ond girl* themselves, it is a delightful, 
instructive magazine that makes good reading good funl 


1 year (10 issues) $3 


2 years (20 issues) $5 


HUMPTY DUMPTY'S MAGAZINE for little children 3 to 7 

Here, at Iasi, is a sparkling mogaxine lo delight, instruct and entertain little children. 
Designed far the child from 3 to 7, every story ond activity in the 132 colorful digest- 
size poges will give the child the joy of doing things, and instill o lave far goad 
reading. Each issue will bring Tell-Me Stories, Read-Alaud Stories. Stories for Begin¬ 
ners, all by leading children's ^authors, plus ingenious pages of coloring, drawing, 
cutouls, puzzles, games, stimulating things fa da. A treasure far busy little hands 
.,, far active little minds! 

Special ’CHARTER Subscription Rate 
1 year (10 issues) $2.50 (Regular Rate $3.00) 

• unfit September 30, 1952 


m 


COMPACT—The Pocket Magazine for Young People 
Now published monthly and available by subscriptions! 

Each 164 page lively issue will include two condensations of the best books tar young 
people, a selection of the best articles, features, fiction, romance, adventure; a 
monthly fashion report and departments an movies, personalities, careers, everything 
that will make COMPACT the counsellor and camponian af leen-age boys and girls. 

1 year (10 issues) $3 2 years (20 issues) $5 


Published by the Publishers of Parents' Magazines 




Today, thousands af group workers everywhere use and refer to this practical, 
authorilotive reference an child care and training. PARENTS' MAGAZINE is the only 
publication that cavers the newest trends, the up-to-date thoughts on the everyday 
problems at rearing children from crib to college. Group workers find so much help 
in the Importont article*; the reviews of new books for children and parents; the free 
study programs for parents groups. The deportments on movies, recreation, famity fun, 
make it on invaluable guide for everyone Interested in children of any oge. 


• shitd sore 

• health 

• school adjustments 

• behavior problems 

• teen aye problems 


• adelescenie 

• family rtlatlens 

• semmwnlty living 

• family deportments 
en feeds, home, etc. 


1 year $3 2 years $5 3 years $7 



Parents' Institute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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The Value of Hay 
in Children's Homes 

Helen Dauncey 



€> - 1 

| We live m a eon- 
l fusing world. Its in¬ 
consistencies trouble 
adults, but by virtue of our years of 
living and our varied experiences 
we can view our problems with a 
sense of perspective. Children have 
their anxieties, fears and tensions, too 
—but to the child they may seem 
monstrous. The fortunate child who 
comes from a good home and a family 
where he is loved, and where he feels 
secure, gets a “connectedness” with his 
world, and the world beyond. This is 
basic to his happiness and in this situa¬ 
tion his fears and worries may be but 
lleeting things. 

The child who is pushed out into a 
frightening, unknown emiromenl is 
the one who most needs the hel]) of 
all adults in preserving his individu¬ 
ality, in giving him the best equipment 
with which to face the world, and in 
minimizing his doubts and tensions. 
Many children who come from broken 
homes- -or from ones in which the 
situation is detrimental to growth and 
development—must live, in institutions, 

Miss Dauncey, Katherine F. Barker 
Memorial Field Secretary jot IF omen 
and, Girls, is NRA training specialist. 


either publicy or privately supported, 
for varying periods of time. 

The play experience there, if proper¬ 
ly supervised, can contribute much to 
health and happiness, now and in the 
future. If his background has been 
very bad—and many times it is—his 
physical needs must be checked be¬ 
fore he can participate in vigorous 
physical activity. If his history reveals 
no discernible defects or handicaps, 
but his spirit has been bruised, then he 
needs much help in learning to get 
along with others in order to he com¬ 
fortable and happy in his play 

When ne nrst has a chance to play 
with equipment or with friends, his 
shyness, loneliness and fear may be 
covered up by aggressive actions which 
antagonize others. Careful guidance is 
called for here, understanding patience 
rather than hurried decision to take 
away his privilege of playdng with 
others until he ean “learn to behave. ’ 
His emotional needs should be of far 
greater concern than his abilitv to 
conform. 

Although play activities must never 
be regimented, they should be guided, 
so that each child is helped to develop 
physically, to change social attitudes, 


and to grow in emotional control. 
Adults should consider it a privilege 
to have some part in this guiding 
process, through which the child may 
find himself and learn one of the fun¬ 
damental lessons for successful living- 
the ability to get on with others. 

Alas! Too many adult stall members 
in homes or institutions think of play 
periods as added chores. They con¬ 
sider their joh in terms of food, cloth¬ 
ing. shelter and the daily routine, and 
the other things can wait. 

Since the present trend is to keep 
the child in an institution for as short 
a time as possible, and to place him 
in a foster borne, or remedy conditions 
so that he may return to his own home, 
the time is short at best, and his so¬ 
cial needs are not postponable. 

The coined word used by the Kew 
Vork State ^outli Commission is one 
which every staff member in a home 
should say daily. The word is same. 
It stands for security, alfection. rec¬ 
ognition and new experiences. These 
will be achieved by good planning 
and personal effort, rather than merely 
bv large expenditures of money. 

For the day-by-day play some per¬ 
manent equipment and facilities are 
needed, for it is through the use of 
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these that physical skills and the ability 
to give and take are developed. 

(limbing apparatus, swings, slides, 
basketball goals, hard surface areas 
for roller skating and games, level 
outdoor pla\ areas, attractive indoor 
play rooms, all supply activity for a 
wide range of ages and interests. 

Supplies (the expendable items) 
should he chosen with the needs of 
the children in mind, hut in general 
should include halls of many sizes, 
bean hags, box hockey, table tennis, 
quoits, arts and crafts supplies, rec¬ 
ords and a record player, game room 
supplies (checkers, dominoes, puzzles, 
parchesi, and so on) dolls and doll 
houses, stulTed animals, hooks, build¬ 
ing blocks, toys with which to play 
house or store, tables and benches 
built for children, a bulletin board 
sand table, pieturcs. skill games, a 
trunk of old clothes for dress up, and 
a place for their collections. It is not 
enough to supply these things and then 
sit hack. There must be leadership 
with skill and imagination to euconi 
age their use and enjoyment 

The very young children will love 
pull toys, a packing box house, sand 
box and sand toys, a drain pipe to 
crawl through, steps to (limb or an 
inclined board to run down; and for 
indoors- -cigar box building blocks, 
milk bottle eaps, paper containers, 
spools and many other everyday arti¬ 
cles which imaginative children or 
leaders can put to a variety of uses. 

As one visits institutions, the fust 
step over the threshold gives the elue 
as to the kind of [dace it is. It has to 
lie more than clean and orderly. Some 
places, although they may he clean, 
are so barren that your heart sinks, 
while others have used color every¬ 
where; there are plants and flowers in 
evidence and the places look homey— 
not like a hmiir. The visages of thosi 
in charge usually match the scenery 

If there is one thing above all 
others that an institution child needs, 
it is an alnne-phcre of warmth and at¬ 
tractiveness. both in his phvsical sur¬ 
roundings and in the |>crsonalities 
of those who wink with him. 

I’nforlunntely, some staff people, ju-t 
as some teachers, see thrir job as one 
<>f discipline and order rather than our 
of friend lines- and a chance to be of 


service. Some have great limitations 
when it comes to entering into physical 
activities, but they may have skill in 
helping to plan social programs—a 
holiday observance, a birthday party, 
a picnic or getting up a show. These 
are just as important as the games. 

Some have the good sense to secure 
leaders in the community to do the 
things they know arc needed but 
which they feel inadequate to do them¬ 
selves. If their interest and support of 
any activity is known by the children, 
it matters not who actually does it. 

Too many community organizations 
and individuals have a twinge of con¬ 
science ut Christmas and Faster, with 
the result that children's homes are 
usualiv surfeited with gifts and food 
on these two days. A weekly date to 
work with the children—telling stories, 
teaching rhythms, playing games, do¬ 
ing crafts or just being with them— 
would be much more lasting and in 
finitely more helpful. 

There are potential volunteers in 
every community who, if approached 
in tlie right way, would be glad to 
help with the program. The pleasure 
of the youngsters would more than 
repay them for the time and effort 
given It is their time and interest, not 
money, that is so greatly needed. 

The role of a houseparent in an in¬ 
stitution is not an easy one, any more 
than being the mother of a family is 
a simple task. It is a round-the-clock 
job, with many little emotionally dis¬ 
turbed souls coming and going. 

Some of them have had to cope with 
problems that would floor an adult. 
For them, the institution is home and 
security, for a short period at least. 
Every bit of fun and laughter and 
good limes that it is possible to ar¬ 
range should be theirs. 

It is my belief that the play and rec¬ 
reation program can be id inestimable 
value for all children, if it is varied 
enough, if it <s done with a spirit 
of enjoyment on the part of the leaflet, 
and if it has a deeper aim than just 
entertainment. 

1 util such time as trained leader¬ 
ship is available, most of the activity 
must be handled by the staff assisted 
by volunteers. The results are too far 
reaching and too important to allow 
it to be a hit or miss proposition. 



A Loud Voice 08 
for Playground 
Control 

with 

PORTABLE 
BATTERY 

AMPLIFIER 

• 

Weighs only 

1 2 lbs. (including batlcri9%) 

Frjuipprd with trumpet speaker* this 
powerful set will extend your voire 
rni. Trumpet operates 100 ft. from 
set if required. Ciwc speaker easily 
heard in 100x100 Ft. Auditorium. 
Compart, sturdy, shockproof. Crys¬ 
tal mike, standard, long-lasting dry 
cells. 

Only $89.50 

With trumpet $119.50 
Oi*»U mike $7.50 *ifro 

REX Equipment Co. 

2014 Co«« Watktngfon 8, D.C. 
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Public Opinion Aids Park Officials 



1951 Peoria Park 
District Survey 


F ew re creation and park depart¬ 
ments give the public an opportu¬ 
nity to share in the development of 
plans for facilities and programs, al¬ 
though the public relations value of 
such participation is widely recog¬ 
nized. Therefore, a public survey spon¬ 
sored m June 1951, by the Pleasure 
Driveway and Park District in Peoria, 
Illinois, is of unusual interest. Its pur¬ 
pose was twofold—to make a quali¬ 
tative analysis of the district parks and 
park facilities and to secure informa¬ 
tion that would enable the park trus¬ 
tees to plan intelligently a program to 
encourage the better use of park facili¬ 
ties by more Peoria people. 

Using professional resident inter¬ 
viewers, under the direction of Mid¬ 
west Opinion Associates, Peoria offi¬ 
cials presented questionnaires to the 
heads of nine hundred homes scattered 
throughout twenty districts of the city 
and park district extending into the 
county. The interviewers, and other 
personnel involved in compiling the 
survey and report, donated their time. 
Kvery effort was made to insure com¬ 
plete accuracy in the results, and only 
proven and accepted techniques were 
used in developing the data. 

Nearly ninety-five per cent of all re¬ 
spondents indicated that they, or a 
member of the family, visited Peoria 
parks during the preceding vear, and 
three-fourths of them go to the parks 
weekly, or oftener. More than forty 
per cent visit the parks to use the play¬ 


grounds. Baseball, picnics and going 
to the zoo, in that order, are the next 
most popular attractions. Swimming 
was mentioned by only fifteen per cent 
of the respondents, hut this may he 
due to the fact that the interviewing 
was done in June before the very hot 
weather set in. More than ten per cent 
of the families mentioned band con¬ 
certs and lloral displays as reasons for 
visiting the parks. 

Active sports, such as golf, tennis, 
swimming and baseball are twice as 
popular with the frequent as they are 
with the infrequent visitors. This would 
seem to indicate that facilities for ac¬ 
tive games encourage regular use of 
the parks. Other activities did not show 
a significant difference on the part of 
those who visit frequently as opposed 
to those who do not. 

More than three-fourths of the re¬ 
spondents indicated that they consider 
the parks excellent or fair, the higher 
percentage of satisfied park users 
being those who go frequently. 

On the matter of improvements, one- 
half of the frequent visitors could sug¬ 
gest at least one definite improvement, 
but only one-eighth of the infrequent 
visitors were able to offer suggestions. 
Nearly forty per cent of those inter- 
liewed suggested improved playground 
equipment or picnic areas. Only one- 
fourth of the respondents requested an 
improved zoo. A miniature golf course 
was among the facilities requested on 
some of the questionnaires. 

Three-fourths of the people go to the 
parks by private automobile, the rest 
by bus or other transportation. 

Only one-half of the people indi¬ 
cated they would definitely go to Det- 
w eider l’ark to visit a zoo or small 
animal farm. Among the wild animals 
Peorians would like to see at the zoo, 
hears are most popular, followed by 
lions, tigers and elephants. Horses are 
the most popular of tame animals, fol¬ 


lowed by cow's and pigs. Monkeys are 
the favorite small animal, and pea¬ 
cocks and parrots are the most popular 
birds. Only two per cent showed no 
special choice of animals, and more 
than twenty-five per cent would like 
to see all kinds of small animals. 

Peoria people are not sure in their 
own minds whether the playground 
and recreation hoard is part of the 
park system: one-half of the respond¬ 
ents believe it is. twenty per cent feel 
that it is not. and the remaining thirty 
per cent admit they do not know. 

In making decisions, based on this 
survev, the importance of the cost in¬ 
volved in the development and promo¬ 
tion of an activity must he carefulh 
weighed. Recommendations offered are: 

1. Careful analysis of the plav- 
ground facilities should he made. 
Where feasible, new and improved 
equipment should he added and the 
number of playgrounds increased. 

2. Picnic areas should he carefulh 
cheeked as to number and faeilities 
now a\ailablc. Addition of picnic areas 
in the less popular parks should he 
given special consideration. 

3. The miniature golf course men¬ 
tioned as an improvement should he 
checked into further, and if there is 
enough interest, one should he devel¬ 
oped, provided space is available in a 
good location. This is especialy im¬ 
portant from a cost standpoint be¬ 
cause, with sufficient interest, such a 
project would probably he self-sup¬ 
porting or even profitable. 

4. The present zoo should be en¬ 
larged and improved, if funds are 
available. This can probably he done 
at a relatively reasonable cost because 
of the high degree of interest in small¬ 
er, more common animals. Am ex¬ 
pansion here should be thoroughlv ad¬ 
vertised and promoted. 

5. Band concerts should be more 
highly advertised and promoted. 
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I sphalt am1 Concrete Surfaces 


• Many specific questions relating to the surfacing of recreation areas were sub¬ 
mitted to a national Committee on surfacing recreation areas, in response to a ques¬ 
tionnaire sent out early in 1951. A number of these, which related to asphalt surfaces, 
were referred to the Asphalt Institute in New York City; those relating to concrete, 
to the Portland Cement Association of Chicago, Colonel Walter f Winters, chief 
engineer of the institute and Joseph N. Hell, manager, public relations bureau of 
the association, provided answers which are reproduced below. 


Q. “/> it more expen,sit'? to resurface badly cracked 
and deteriorated paved surfaces or to replace them com¬ 
pletely?" 

A. It is very difficult to define the condition of a surface 
which would lx; more economical to replace than to re¬ 
surface. For example, on a badly cracked concrete surface 
which is broken into comparatively small pieces and is 
Imilly distorted, it would likely not he economical to re¬ 
surface, since the distortion of the concrete might con¬ 
tinue and Ik: reflected through the asphaltic resurfacing. 
However, material of this type can be salvaged as a base. 
It ran Ik- broken and jammed into the grade with pneu¬ 
matic hammers, capped by approximately four inches of 
good granular material and an asphaltic resurface, about 
two inches in thickness, placed on the granular lift with 
excellent results. In general, it can be said that it is less 
cxjiensive to resurface than it is to replace a recreational 
area. 

(J, “II hat is the best icay to resurface clay courts iiith 
asphalts' What kind, foundation, aggregate, arid so m?" 

A The clay soils should be removed, if possible, to a 
depth of five to sewn inches if a stone type of base is to 
he used, A plastic elav, su< h as is used in tennis courts, 
will contaminate a «lone base by pulling in and holding 
moisture which tend- to soften the base materials and 
affords inadequate support to the asphalt surfacing. An 
inch of screenings or -anil worked into the soil in the 
bottom of the excavation will tend to seal out the ground 
waters. Four to six inches of granular bn*o, consisting of 
i ru*hed stone, dag or gravel, should then Ik* topped In 
several inches of .i-phultn concrete. It is always advisable 
to provide adequate drainage for an installation of thi- 
tv |KV 


Q. “We have been in the practice of using sheet asphalt 
similar to that used on streets but find it tends to crack. 
It is felt that the reason for such cracking is because heavy 
traffic is lacking. Our surface becomes brittle, and conse¬ 
quently splits. Would rubberized surfacing be our answer?” 

A. A heavier penetration asphalt is normally used in 
sheet asphalt construction than in asphaltic concrete. If 
care is not used m preparing the sand mixes, the pew- 
tration of the asphalt may again he lowered liv excessive 
temperatures. These conditions mav he the cause of crack¬ 
ing in your sheet asphalt. An asphaltic concrete, using 
stone or gravel, has less tendency to crack than the sheet 
asphalt mixes, and if a high sand content is carried in the 
asphaltic concrete mix. a dense, smooth surface can he 
provided which is very similar in appearance to the sheet 
asphalts. In addition we should never lose sight of the 
fact that maintenance of some type is necessary from lime 
to time to reduce the cracking condition. The time to seal 
an asphaltic surface can he determined only by inspection. 
However, in swine locations it may he advisable to seal a 
surface within five to eight years after its original instal¬ 
lation. 

O. II e use a blot ktop area for an ice rink and games 
area ire have some cracking of the asphalt. Do others 
report damage from ice rink construction 

A It is il<>iilit fill if the fact the area is u-ed as an icc 
rink would have any particular, detrimental effect on the 
asphaltic surface. It is possible that some cracking may 
occur in the surfacing. If these cracks are sealed and rou 
tine maintenance provided, it should serve satisfactorily 
a« an icc skating rink provided the original construction 
was adequate 


2.11 > 
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Q. “Is there any it ay one can limit the seepage oj water 
jrotn a flooded blacktop area, to better facilitate ire freez¬ 
ing for skating?” 

A. Apparently (lie area referred to is either a porous 
mix or it is eraeked to some extent. In either east-, a seal 
constructed In spraying the entire surface with about 0.2 
gallons per square yard of an RC-4 or 5 and covered with 
coarse sand or stone chips will solve the problem of seep- 
age. 

Q. “We have a new asphalt multiple-use area, two hun- 
ilrerl feet by one hundred eighty-nine feet, with a spray 
painted surface. The paint gives a good surface for shuffle- 
board, roller skating, or dancing, but tennis anil basket 
ball players say it is too slick. The winter freezing chips 
the paint some. Can you get a smooth surface without 
slickness? Is there a way to eliminate repaintings? Is 
there an engineering minimum on subsurface drainage? 
I We went to considerable expense on this.)" 

A. A number of multiple-use areas have been constructed 
in the country on new asphaltic concrete, using the plastic 
type of paints. These paints are often applied with a 
squeegee in a multiple course of application. The first 
coats are normally filler coats which tend to fill up the 
small voids in the surfacing. Color coats are then applied 
followed by several clear coats of plastic paint. This 
method of finishing a multi-use area seems to he quite 
satisfactory, and provides a surface, if dry and not waxed, 
which can he used for tennis and basketball. A periodical 
repainting with a clear coat of paint will likely he nec¬ 
essary. 

It is virtually impossible to say what the minimum 
amount of subdrainage installation would he on any par¬ 
ticular construction. The type of soil is usually the govern¬ 
ing factor. In an open, free draining soil, little or no sub¬ 
drainage installations are necessary. 

{). “What is the best method oj retarding the melting 
oj ice on asphalt courts flooded for use as skating rinks?" 

A. The application of sand is probably as effective as 
any other material. However, portland cement can he ap¬ 
plied, or a thin wash of either lime or cement. If sand 
is used, it need not he applied to a thickness of greater 
than one to one and one-half inches. The depth of the 
water over this sand should he maintained at not less 
than two inches at the crown of the court. 

CoilflTH 1 

Q. “Is it more expensive to resurface badly cracked and 
deteriorated paved surfaces, or to replace them com¬ 
pletely? 

A. It will probably be more expensive to replace the 
concrete, hut you will almost certainly get greater returns 
from the money invested. If the pavement is badly cracked, 
as described, then the subbase is probably to blame. Re¬ 
surfacing does not correct a had subbase, and the crack¬ 
ing may eventually occur in the new surface in approxi¬ 
mately the same locations. While the initial cost will he 
greater to remove the cracked pavement, correct faults in 


the subgrade and place new concrete, in the long run it 
will pay off in longer sen ice life and reduced maintenance 
and repair hills. 

Q. "li e woufji like to use the concrete areas for roller 
skating but have not solved the problem of the expansion 
joints interfering with the skates." 

A. Normally expansion joints are not recommended in 
roller skating rinks, as this type of joint usually creates 
a hump, or the sealing material adheres to the wheels of 
the skates. Brass dividing strips, to allow for contraction 
only r , are recommended. 

But w'here existing concrete built for other purposes is 
employed for roller skating, it is recommended that this 
he done: remove all joint sealing tar or asphaltic material 
to a depth that will permit bond between the concrete and 
new sealing material: following recommendations of the 
manufacturers* of asphalt-rubber composition, thoroughh 
clean the crevice of foreign matter and fill with the new 
material to surface level: make sure that the joint is water¬ 
tight and that the composition is not extruded. 

Q. “Interested in concrete tennis court construction ivith 
curb built around the courts so they can be flooded to pro- 
i ide ice skating in winter.” 

A. It is hardly necessary to say that repeated cycles of 
freezing and thawing are severely punishing to any type 
of pavement, and surface sealing sometimes results. It 
has been only in recent years that an answer to this prob¬ 
lem has been developed bv the portland cement industry. 
Air-entraining portland cement is now used by nearly all 
northern states in building concrete pavement resistant to 
“frost action" or repeated cycles of freezing and thawing, 
and to the action of chemicals used to melt pavement ice. 

Rut this in itself is not a recommendation that a tenuis 
court pavement he intentionally subjected to such punish¬ 
ment. A tennis court with a true surface costs a good deal 
of money, and should he well protected, not endangered. 
Without sermonizing, making such courts into douhle-dutv 
pavement may well he a ease of “penny wise and pound 
foolish". The added winter income may he largely ex¬ 
pended in spring and summer repairs, and by loss of in¬ 
come during resurfacing or replacement operations. 

However, if the primary purpose of the court is for ice 
skating, and the tennis court of secondary importance, 
then air-entraining portland cement should by all means 
be used to make the concrete. Where air-entraining port 
land cement is not available, an air-entraining admixture 
should he used. In addition, all joints should be thoroughly 
caulked before flooding. A marshy snbgrade is a serious 
hazard to pavement of all t\pes, even concrete, which has 


’The following are name? of eompanies known to he producing 
asplialt-ruhher composition. It is suggested that they he contacted 
for comments as to whether their products will serve lfie specific 
purpose mentioned. 

"Paraplastic,'' Servicized Products Corporation. 60r>l West 65lh 
Street, Chicago 38, Illinois; 

■‘Careylastic,” Phillips-Carey Company. Lakeland. Cincinnati. 
Ohio; and 

"Seal/,.” Dispersion Process. Incorporated, Rockefeller Center, 
New York City. 
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strength to bridge small weak spots. Vi lien water seeps 
through joints to freeze beneath pavement, serious dam¬ 
age ean result. 

\ well-designed jeourt of air-entramed conerete. pro- 
teeted against seepage of water into the siihgrade, will 
probablv give main vears of excellent serviee in the dual 
role suggested. 

Q. "II e built tennis courts with curb around for ice 
skating, but alternate freezing arid thawing broke off the 
•skin coal.' Patching places where surface was broken 
proved unsuccessful. lion should we resurface these 
courts?" 

A. (Sec previous question.) 

A skin coat” is more or less useless for pavement sub- 
jei ted to repeated cycles of this type. 

The surface of the existing eourt should be thoroughly 


cleaned and roughened with a scarifying tool to assuie 
good bond between new and old concrete. Three inches 
of air-entrained concrete reinforced with welded wire 
fabric weighing at least seventy-eight pounds per one 
hundred square feet is recommended. Kxpunsion joints 
should be placed in the resurfacing directly over any ex¬ 
pansion joints in the old slab, and the grooves tightly 
sealed. 

Q. “What are best colors to reduce sun glare on game 
courts?"' 

A. Green. Various shades of brown and black seem to 
be among the most popular eolors for stains. As to use 
of such preparations, the directions of the individual manu¬ 
facturers should be followed. They will undoubtedly be glad 
to render advice on eolors and application. 


PEOPLE AND EVENTS . . . 

Mrs. Sigmund Stern, member of the 
recreation commission for over thirty- 
three years, was recently awarded an 
honorary membership in the Califor¬ 
nia lieereation Society—in apprecia¬ 
tion of her magnificent record of sen 
ice in public recreation. She has been 
appointed and re-appointed by four 
San Francisco mayors. 

V. \\ Flickinger, ehief of the divi 
sion of parks in Ohio, and Frank 1). 
Quinn, chairman of the Texas state 
parks hoard and president of the Na¬ 
tional Conference on State Parks, were 
awarded the Cornelius Amory Pugsley 
silver and hronze medals, respeetivelv. 
for outstanding service in park work. 

The Virginia Hecreation Associa¬ 
tion's fir<t layman’s Award for service 
to comimmitv recreation, went to Matt 
( . Iluppneh of Arlington. 

\n editorial honoring Guy I.. Shipps 
was published in the Midland Daily 
\rus I Michigan) on Maruli 17. 1052. 
Tin- editorial recognized the many 
venrs of outstanding public service 
which Mr Shipp* fins devoted to his 
rommnnitv. 

■ • • • • 

John J. t onsidinc. r hairman of the 
iii'-m ii e training committee for the 
\mciirnn Institute of Park Lxeeutivcs. 
and general siqirrintcndrnt of the De¬ 
troit Department "f Parks and IIw rca- 

lion, attended the Olvmpies at Helsinki 
in Julv. "Thi* will give me an oppnr 


tunity to study the physical arrange¬ 
ments and confer with the authorities 
in Helsinki on the various ways In 
which these facilities ean be adapted 
to multiple use." he said before leav¬ 
ing. "Mv visit will not limit me to 
Helsinki, for 1 expect to tour other 
Kuropean countries and see what they 
have to offer in the line of puhlie rec¬ 
reation.” 

Mi Considinc is on the committee 
planning the convention hall and ex¬ 
hibits building in the Detroit Civic 
Center. Anv blows derived from his 
1 uropean visit will he incorporated in 
these stmeti)res. 

*!>»** 

Gilbert 1- Skutt superintendent of 
parks in Los Angeles since July 1036. 
retired May 1. 1052. lie was head of 
the Pasadena Park Department from 
1023 until assuming the Los Angeles 
post Mr, >kult supervened the building 
of thirtv-two new Los Angeles play¬ 
grounds. nine swimming pools, the 
I lolly woodland (.iris Camp, and the 
improvement of fifty older play 
grounds. Hi was the first president of 
both the Western Shade Tree Confer¬ 
ence and the California Society of the 
Institute of Park F.xeeutivcs. lie lias 
served teuns ns vice-president and 
president of the National Institute of 
Park F.xeeutiv es. and wa* on the hoard 
of directors for many years. 

Arthur K. Demaray. director of the 
National Park Serviee from April to 
December. P>5I. retired after forty 


eight and one-half years of serviee 
with the federal government. He has 
received the Cornelius Amory Pugsley 
gold medal, for outstanding contribu¬ 
tions to the park field. 

• » * * » 

Obituary Notes 

Weldon B. Wade, executive secre¬ 
tary of the American Institute of Park 
Executives, from August 1950 until his 
death in June of this year, was super¬ 
intendent of recreation in Sycamore, 
Illinois, from 1937 to 1941. and was 
in community organization work for 
the Federal Security Agency from 
1911 to 1916. Mr. Wade was gradu¬ 
ated from the National Reereation As¬ 
sociation School in 1935. 

Arthur Kludge Wendell, president, 
until his death last May, of the Wheat- 
ena Corporation of Rahway. New Jer- 
sev. was interested for many years in 
the development of a chain of parks 
for l nion County, New Jersey. Mr 
Wendell was an original member of 
the park commission, formed in 1921 
to eonvert swamps and abandoned 
larm areas into park grounds, and 
served as chairman for two terms. 

Paul Nelson, author of “A Mutter 
of Life or Death.’ which appeared in 
Hrchkation March. 1952. died before 
he could see his article in print. Dedi 
cut ion of n swimming pool in Santa 
Maria. California, has been proposed 
to honor Mr. Nelson’s contribution to 
swimming safety and sport. 
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Personnel 

• The National Recreation Congress 
is only a few days away and if you are 
planning to attend you may want to 
take advantage of the several special 
features related to personnel. These in¬ 
clude : 

I. Job Mart—If you are an em¬ 
ployer seeking qualified professional 
leaders, fill out the job card, giving 
brief but essential information about 
the position available and advising 
how prospective candidates can meet 
you for a personal interview. Also, 
you may want to cheek the companion 
file for candidates, to see what candi¬ 
dates are registered and available for 
your type of position. Professional 
leaders in attendance and available for 
positions will fill out the candidates 
card and place it in the fde for those 
available for positions. 

II. Registration for Placement — 
Registration blanks will be available 
at the Congress. They may be filled out 
and placed in the confidential box pro¬ 
vided for that purpose. These applica¬ 
tions will be collected and brought 
back to headquarters for processing in 
the usual manner. The applicants will 
be classified and added to the active 
list. 

Those professional leaders who are 
not necessarily available or looking 
for positions find it desirable to have, 
their professional records on file at a 
central place. These may be referred to 
confidentially for special assignments 
or in times of emergency. Sometimes 
positions seek the worker. Recently, a 
representative searching confidentially 
for an outstanding candidate to fill an 
unusual position observed an individ¬ 
ual at a conference. He was impressed 
and. upon speaking to the person, 
found him to be interested. This pros¬ 
pect was eliminated later when, upon 
request, we w'ere not able to provide a 
set of credentials for him along with 
the professional personnel records of 
other experienced candidates. 

III. National Roster— This is a sep¬ 
arate defense project and should not 
be confused with registration for em¬ 
ployment, membership in the associa¬ 
tion or with any other listing. It has 


no relationship to other personnel 
projects, and all recreation and park 
leaders are included, whether their 
names appear on other types of lists 
or not. 

It would be vital that the recreation 
leadership of the country be made im¬ 
mediately available to the armed forc¬ 
es and civilian war recreation pro¬ 
grams in the event of an all-out w r ar. 
This would require a great expansion 
of recreation service practically over¬ 
night. A major disaster might mean 
that the welfare of your citizens would 
require additional and immediate as¬ 
sistance from your own recreation 
sources, backed up with whatever help 
is available. For example, should thou¬ 
sands of children be housed in tem¬ 
porary shelters, you would need more 
story-tellers, music or game leaders or 
other types of specialists. At this point, 
the association could tell your local 
officials where such leaders are and 
how to reach them. Recreation must he 
prepared for this sort of emergency, 
although we hope it will never happen. 

The National Roster is the only way 
by which the members of the recrea¬ 
tion profession could be immediately 
mobilized on a nation-wide basis for 
this tremendous recreation job. If you 
have not already done so, we urge you 
to be prepared by enrolling on the Na¬ 
tional Roster. We are eager, also, that 
you urge your entire professional staff 
to enroll. It would be particularly im¬ 
portant to be able to reach program 
and other staff specialists quickly in 
such an event. 

Out of loyalty to the profession, all 
park and recreation personnel should 
be registered. This is the first attempt 
to establish a national roster for rec¬ 
reation and park personnel. Recreation 
is probably the only major profession 
that does not know the status of its 
own leadership. This is an embarrass¬ 
ing admission. We know something 
about the total number of leaders, but 
we do not know about the types of lead¬ 
ers. We do not know the number of 
playground leaders, the number of 
community center leaders, the number 
of general supervisors or the number 


of specialists for such major activities 
as music, drama, crafts and nature. 
Registration with the roster will sup¬ 
ply this information, which is irnpor 
tant to all of us, in both war and 
peace time. 

Facilities and material are available 
at the Congress for registering with the 
roster. Won’t you please register be¬ 
fore you leave the Congress, or 
promptly after you return to your re¬ 
spective cities? Also, we are depend¬ 
ing upon you to see that members of 
your stall stand up to be counted 
and to see. also, that they register. The 
roster will never be complete without 
them. 

Colleges Reporting Major Curric.ulums 
in Recreation 

It will be noted, in the following 
table, that there has been a sharp drop 
both in the number of colleges report 
ing and the number of students being 


\ 

MOVIES 
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RECREATION 

PROGRAMS 

v _ J 

Arts and Crafts 
Entertainment 
Sports 

Good films stimulate active 
recreation programs. We have 
more than 1,400 films, includ¬ 
ing 120 free films, many in full 
color. 


FREE 

CATALOG 

Write Dept. R 

ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 

347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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RP- 43 VC 

$ 269.93 


JustVJhatWeN^r 

...the universal comment of the 
! Recreation Directors at the Nat'l 
Recreation Association Conven- 
lion in Boston... when they saw 
and heard... 



Rek-O-Kut's All-Speed, Portable, 
Indoor-Outdoor Phonograph 


Jutf ^Ihat l^e Heed!" because 

• The RHYTHWASTf R. in Addition to pitying til 
your 3315, 45 jnd '*1 R P.M records it their 
norma! speeds, Is tnc only pnongtnph atilt- 
able met allows yen 1o play ANT record tt 
AN> speed which b*3t meets the esact re¬ 
quirements ot teacher and pupill 

• 8/ plugging a microphone Into Input pro¬ 
vided. the recreation director can super¬ 
impose Ms voice over the selection being 
played and accent the record with personal 
comments and Instructions. 

• INDOORS; Powerful amplifier and speaker 
accommodates 1000 pe iple In auditorium, 
gymnasium, ballroom, etc. 

• OUTDOORS: Simply plug your trumpel speak 
e r s directly into the RHYTHMASTER for use 
on athletic fields, etc. 

3 EDUCATIONAL TOOLS IN ONE: 

1 — A full ronfftr M.ft fthonogroph 

2 — A P. A. i/i fern fwh»n mltrophon* Ji 

ptuf§9d In) 

3 —A M-fl redto receiver (when vivcf with 

ye«r AM or 9M tuner) 


Wrilc far new 1932 catalof af MKO-RUT 
Initrwmantf far tha adwcalianal Raid. 
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NiliOMl RtCRtATION CONwRtSS 

.«.«. 

Sfft. 291* thru Ocl. 


REK-O-KUTCO. 
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I'lTmeeune-l (tronlfnued) 

graduated. The tiiirts -nine schools re¬ 
porting major curricuiums in recrea¬ 
tion for 1952 represent a decrease, of 
fourteen over 1951. Compared with 
the preceding year, the 565 students 
expected to receive recreation degrees 
in 1952 indicate a loss of 127 poten¬ 
tial leaders. 

Itsis decrease in the number of rec¬ 
reation leaders being trained by col¬ 
leges and universities would not he 
quite so disconcerting if it meant bet¬ 
ter selection and more careful screen¬ 
ing of those being admitted into the 
professional recreation curriculum*. 
Unfortunately, this is not the case at 
some schools. By the middle of May, 
less than half of the schools reporting 
students available had been visited. 
However, some of those were not par¬ 
ticularly inspiring, with one-third to 
one half of the students interviewed 
obviously unsuited for recreation lead¬ 
ership. On the more optimistic side, 
we are pleased to report that other 
schools visited were able to maintain 
both quantity and quality, with prac¬ 
tically even student placcablc in some 
tvpc of leadership position. 

The general situation indicates the 
urgent need for a nation-wide syste 
malic recruiting program for the pro¬ 
fession. Outstanding student leaders in 
high school graduating classes must 
he acquainted with the opportunities 
for recreation leadership, and encour¬ 
aged to attend colleges and universi¬ 
ties with acceptable professional rec¬ 
reation curriculum*. The school* must 
have a larger pool of more promising 


The association s Advisory Commit 
tee on Recruitment, headed by Mrs. 
\ erna Rensvold, Superintendent of 
Recreation, Kansas City, Missouri, is 
working on the. problem and will un¬ 
doubtedly cotne up with practical ideas 
and recommendations. Suggestions 
from others will be most welcome. The 
college recreation session at the Con¬ 
gress this year will deal exclusively 
with recruiting and selection. The 
problem is urgent, and it is hoped that 
forward progress will be rapid in this 
important phase of personnel work. 

New Training Program 

Illinois University announces a new 
graduate recreation training program 
starting in September 1952, leading to 
a Master of Science in Recreation. It 
will he under the direction of Charles 
K Brightbill. 

Personnel News 

Mfirvin Rife has been appointed di¬ 
rector of research and general super¬ 
visor for the camping program of the 
llcrahl Tribune Fresh Air Fund in 
New Turk City. Dr. Clitf Hutchins of 
the NRA’s planning and survey service 
will succeed Dr. Rife as director of the 
professional recreation curriculum at 
Wisconsin University. 

Gerald Burns has resigned as execu¬ 
tive director of the American Camping 
Association. 

F. V. I). Gustafson is now superin¬ 
tendent for Montgomery County, 
Maryland. 1. T. McGowan succeeds 
him as superintendent of recreation, 
Detroit. 


prospect* from which to ehoosc those W. C. .St’TltKRt.ANt) is director of rccre- 

to receive professional preparation. alion personnel sendee, of the NRA. 

RECREATION CURRICUIUMS AND DEGREES REPORTED BT U S COUEGES IN 19g2 


Notionol Rrcreotion 
Association 
District 

Colleges ond Universities 
Offering? 

Total Number 
of Colleges 
Reporting Mojor 
Curriculums In 
Recreation 

[ 

| 

Number of Degrees 
Awarded in 1952 


Under* 
graduate 
Mojor 
Curricu- 
lums In 
Recreation 

Graduate 
Mojor 
Curricu* 
iums In 
Recreation 

Bochelo 

TOTAl 
r Graduate 1952 

| 

TOTAl 

1951 

Nrw England 

1 

1 

1 

18 

5 

23 

27 

Middle Atlantic 

5 

5 

3 

38 

73 

lit 

173 

Southern 

9 

3 

9 

59 

6 

67 

'00 

Great laVes 

11 

3 

11 

180 

70 

250 

251 

Midwest 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

4 

26 

Southwest 

1 

1 

1 

9 

4 

13 

16 

Poctfic Southwest 

9 

A 

9 

73 

13 

86 

65 

Potific Northwest 

7 

0 

7 

11 

_0_ 

tt 

34 

tOTAl 

39 

19 

39 

39? 

173 

565 

692 


Recreation 
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Recreation Salaries 




In the recreation profession, as in many other fields of 
endeavor, we face continuously the problem of recruiting, 
training, placing and retaining personnel who will he re¬ 
sponsible, efficient and competent in accomplishing the 
objectives of the organization and the movement — in this 
case, provision of one of the most intimate, personal 
services of city government. 

This report was prepared for use by the National Rec¬ 
reation Association’s National Advisory Committee on Re¬ 
cruitment, Training and Placement of Recreation Person 
hep, and for use by the association in its defense-related 
recreation personnel services. It deals with some of the 
basic conditions of employment which affect both the rec¬ 
reation authority and the professional recreation worker. 
Salaries, cost of living adjustments, vacation and sick 
leave provisions, ear allowances, and civil service status 
of employees in 141! community recreation departments 
are summarized in the following pages. This information 
will be used by the National Advisory Committee in 
formulating recommendations for the future development 
of the profession. 

Extensive use has been made of the association’s pre¬ 
vious salary studies, usually undertaken every ten years. 
The basic information contained in them has been re¬ 
quested by recreation executives, recreation boards and 

' Sec "The National Advisory Committee on Recruitment, Training, 
and Placement of Recreation Personnel,” page 126, Recreation, 
June 1952. 


other government agencies concerned with the budgets of 
recreation agencies and the compensation of recreation 
personnel. With the pressures of the defense period, such 
requests have become even more numerous, and the need 
for a study of current conditions has been apparent. It 
can therefore be expected that this material will serve an 
immediate as well as a long-term use. 

The appreciation of the survey staff and of all who will 
use this compilation must be expressed to the busy recrea¬ 
tion executives in large and small departments who, as a 
contribution to the recreation movement, have provided 
the essential detailed information for their communities. 

Scope of the Study 

Questionnaires were sent to 223 cities with well-de¬ 
veloped recreation programs established on a year-round 
basis, selected to provide an adequate cross-section of 
public departments. Reports were received covering 2,007 
full-time positions in 145 recreation departments under 
local governmental auspices. The smallest community had 
a population of 3,076: the largest 3,606,436 (1950 cen¬ 
sus). Special care was taken to include representation of 
all geographic areas and all major population groups. 

Results of the study are reported in one or both of two 
ways. Geographic reports cover eight regions with the 
same boundaries as the eight National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation Districts, (Tables 11—IX). Statistics reported by 
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population group are ffh'ided into five categories, (Tables 
X—XIV). Because of the growing number of year round 
professionally-staffed recreation departments in smaller 
communities, figures are reported separately for cities 
under 25,(HK) in population, for the first time. Previous 
surveys have included this group in the “under 50,000 
population” category 2 . 

I he titles and definitions of positions used for this 
study are drawn from “Personnel Standards in Recreation 
Leadership” (National Recreation Association, 1IM9) 3 . 
Instructions accompanying the questionnaire outlined these 
categories, and interpretation of local titles was left en¬ 
tirely to the discretion of the person filling out the ques¬ 
tionnaire. No requests for additional information were 
made, and practically no editing of reports was done. 

Like the other salary studies published bv the Associa¬ 
tion in 1938 and 1948, this is based on a limited survey 
and is intended to provide a general indication of salaries 
currently being paid recreation workers. 

Nature and Treatment of Data 

In tabulating salaries by population and geographical 
district, lowest, median and highest salaries for each posi¬ 
tion are recorded. The median was used, rather than the 
arithmetic average, to obviate the possibility of undue 
weighting by an extremely high or extremely low salai^V 
In Table I, summarizing the salary findings of this study, 
quartilcs have also been determined 5 . 

1 Fot simplicity, class intervals and table tides used .ire Riven in 
round numbers. 25,000- SO.OtK) should be read 25,000 up to but 
not miludit.it 50,000 and so on. 

1 A report ol the. Recreation leadership Standards Committee u[ 
ihc National Recreation Association. This committee is composed 
ol recreation executives. 

* The median is defined as the point so located in a series that onc- 
lialf ol the items lie above it and one-hall below it. The median 
between I and 25 would be 13. In the case ol an even number ol 
items, the median is the arithmetic mean ol the two central items. 
' The first or lower quartilc is the point above which three-quarters 
ol all items lie, and below which one-quarter lie. The third or lip 
per quarlile is defined in a similar manner as the point above 
wliirb one-quarter of all items lie, and below which three-quaiters 
lie. 


Where the salary range for an individual position was 
reported, rather than the amount paid the incumbent or 
incumbents-, an amount half-way between the two extremes 
was arbitrarily assigned each worker. (An example of 
this occurs in the highest executive salarv reported in 
Table II). 

Cost of living adjustments were reported as part of total 
salary, and are so considered in the summaries. Allowances 
for use of private car on department business, on the other 
hand, were recorded separate from salary. 

Special arrangements made primarily for the con¬ 
venience of the employing agency, although having mone¬ 
tary value to the worker, were not recorded as salary. 
Such items were listed separately on the questionnaire, 
and the estimated value noted. In a few cities residence 
was provided for executive, or for staff members, and in 
one the superintendent's rent was subsidized. Home tele¬ 
phones for executive and certain supervisory workers were 
paid for by several cities. Others provided life or hos¬ 
pitalization insurance without charge. One or two depart¬ 
ments allowed a percentage of concession profits to the 
manager of the facility. For several of the minimum-salary 
workers rcjiorted in the summaries, receipt of income ap¬ 
parently from non-departmeiital sources was recorded. 

Fiscal T ears and Current Salaries 

As a basis for tabulating and evaluating current sala¬ 
ries, all participating departments were asked to identify 
the beginning date, of their fiscal year. Of 142 cities which 
did provide this information, only slightly more than 
half were using the calendar year. January opens the 
fiscal year for seventy-four deparlments, and July for 
twelve. In summary, nine different months were reported 
as beginning the financial year for various departments. 

The salaries which form the foundation ol this study, 
therefore, represent the eurrent salary received by the in¬ 
cumbent in each position as of January 1952, or the salarv 
established for the 1952 fiscal year, if determined. Must 


TABLE I 

RKt. KF.ATION W ORKERS SALARIES IN 148 U.S. CITIES, JANUA RY 1952 

SAHARA 


Position Depts. Workers 



Report¬ 

Report¬ 

Lowest 

Lower 

Median 

Upper 

Highest 


ing 

ed 


Quarlile 


Quart ile 


Superintendent 

Ui 

M8 

$2,900 

$4,380 

$5,120 

$6,000 

$11,0001 

Assistant Superintendent 

62 

73 

2.370 

3,300 

3,900 

4,576 

8,580 

General Supervisor 

57 

152 

2.100 

3,500 

1,200 

1,992 

6,500 

Nupervisor ol Special Activities: 








Music or Drama 

11 

12 

2,41)0 

3,300 

4.870 

5,280 

5.865 

Sports and Athletics* 

Girls’ it Vi omen’s Art.** 

52 

67 

2,000 

3,018 

3.750 

1.377 

7.165 

27 

30 

1.200: 

2.950 

.3.357 

4.152 

5,280 

Arts ft limits or Nature 

15 

21 

2,370 

3,060 

.3,720 

i.280 

6.265 

Dance or Social Act. 

8 

R 

2.580 

2.778 

3.185 

4.161 

4,680 

Othrr Special Act.** 

25 

.32 

2,496 

3.156 

3,517 

1,680 

6,942 

Director 

Assistant Director or 

So 

H33 

1,860 

3,068 

3,620 

.3,720 

6,351 

Recreotion leader 

35 

55R 

1,896 

3,209 

3,738 

3,785 

1,965 

Gamp Director 

2 

2 

.3,816 




1,248 

Specialist 

15 

50 

1.800 

2,778 

2.801 

3.381 

.3,982 

Manager 

10 

IB 

2.3W 

3,000 

3.090 

4,620 

1.992 


*—Includes Boys’and Men’s Ar(ivili<-« Supervisor. 

**- Not Include,] in I'rrwnnrl Slnnrlnttit in Recreation Ieadenhip. 
t Mid-point n( Salary Range. 1952 salary n( mcunilw-nt no! reporird 
I Supplemented hy oilier inrnme. Sourer and amount not defined. 
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departments with a fiscal year starting July 1 or later 
furnished information on 1951-52 salaries onh. 

Salaries Now 

Ileereation salaries reported in 1952 range widely from 
$1,200 to $11,000, (Table I). The groups having the 
lowest first quartile were supervisors of dance or social 
activity specialists. In these categories, three-quarters of 
all the workers reported were receiving salaries above 
$2,778 in January 1952. 

The position of general supervisor shows a higher me¬ 
dian than that of the assistant superintendent. It should 
be noted that ninety-one per cent of the general supervisory 


positions exist in communities of 100,000 population or 
more, and that in these cities the median for assistant su¬ 
perintendent is higher than that for the general super 
wsor. More than half of the assistant superintendent posi 
lions studied are in cities under 100,000 in population. 
Similar observations can be made about other positions 
such as director and recreation leader, where higher sala¬ 
ries in larger communities cause an apparent distortion. 
Detailed comparisons of interest to those using the study 
can be made by using Tables I—XIV. Categories in which 
no workers were reported have been deleted from Tables 

II- XIV. 



Because of regional variations in number anil population com 
position of cities reporting, exact salary comparisons arc not 
possible on a regional basis. Median executive salaries in the 
Pacific Southwest, Great Lakes, and Middle Atlantic Districts were 
above the national median. The low executive median was New 
England. Lowest medians in staff categories were reported in the 
Southern and Southwestern Districts. 

Eight different types of positions were missing in one or more 
regions. Year-round camp directors were repoited only in the 
Pacific Southwest, and supervisors of dance or social activities only 
in half of the eight regions. 



RECREATION SALARIES BY REGION, 
JANUARY, 1952 


TABLE II 

NEW ENGLAND DISTRICT (14 CITIES) 


TABLE IV 

SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

(24 CITIES) 


Position 

Depts. 

Report¬ 

ing 

Workers 

Report¬ 

ed 


S A L A H Y 


Position Depts. 

Report¬ 

ing 

Workers 

Report¬ 

ed 


SALARY 


Lowest 

Median 

Highest 

Lowest 

Median 

Highest 

Superintendent . 

it 

it 

$3,000 

$4,400 

$6,300 

Superintendent 24 

24 

$3,300 

$4,805 

$7,500 

Assistant Superintendent 

6 

6 

2,548 

3,665 

4,307 

Assistant Superintendent 9 

12 

2,520 

4,215 

4,516 

General Supervisor 

4 

7 

3,080 

3,650 

4,000 

General Supervisor . 13 

22 

2,400 

3,300 

4,320 

Supervisor of Special Activities 





Supervisor of Special Activities 





Sports and Athletics 

5 

7 

2,025 

3,363 

4,090 

Sports and Athletics 11 

15 

2,600 

2,733 

4,800 

Gills’ & Women’s Act. 

3 

3 

3,080 

3,363 

3,698 

Girls’ & Women’s Act. 7 

7 

2,600 

2,664 

3,588 

Other Special Act. 

1 

1 



2,600 

Arts & Crafts or Nature 4 

6 

2,370 

2,895 

4,020 







Dance or Social Act... 2 

2 

2,733 


2,820 

Director 

5 

19 

2,600 

3,358 

3,508 

Other Special Act. 4 

5 

2,496 

3,420 

4,784 

Ass’t. Dir. or Recreation 











Leader . 

2 

3 

2,550 

2,640 

3,192 

1 tirector (I 

60 

1,860 

2,979 

3.588 

Manager . 

1 

l 



.’,.000 

Ass’t. Dir. or Recreation 











Leader . 8 

38 

1,896 

2,553 

2,730 







Specialist . 5 

7 

1,800 

2,25(1 

3,900 

TABLE m 






TABLE V 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

DISTRICT (20 CITIES) 


GREAT LAKES DISTRICT (31 CITIES) 






SALARY 





SALARY 


Position 

Depts. 

Workers 




Position Depts. 

Workers 





Report- 

Report- 

Lowest 

Median 

Highest 

Report- 

Report- 

Lowest 

Median 

Highest 


ing 

ed 




ing 

ed 




Superintendent ... .. 

20 

20 

$3,300 

$5,310 

$9,500 

Superintendent 31 

31 

$2,900 

$5,700 

$4 4,000 

Assistant Superintendent 

II 

15 

2,370 

3,720 

4,672 

Assistant Superintendent 12 

13 

2.599 

5,616 

8,581) 

General Supervisor . 

6 

18 

2,288 

3,460 

6,500 

General Supervisor . 8 

39 

3,300 

5,665 

6,395 

Supervisor of Special Activities: 




Supervisor of Special Activities: 




Music or Drama . 

2 

2 

3,300 


5,060 

Music or Drama . 3 

4 

5,280 

5,444 

3,863 

Sports and Athletics 

6 

10 

3.000 

3,969 

5,200 

Sports and Athletics 13 

15 

2.000 

4,606 

7,165 

Girls’ & Women’s Act. 

3 

5 

2,600 

3.350 

5.200 

(.iris’ 'Women’s Act. 9 

11 

2,200 

4,128 

5,280 

Arts & Craft? or Nature 

2 

3 

3,300 

4,970 

5,200 

Other Spceial Act. 5 

8 

3,600 

5.253 

5,875 

Other Special Act. 

2 

2 

3,016 


3,493 





--- . 








149 

1,920 

4,762 

5,450 

Director . . .... 

3 

25 

2,520 

3.620 

4,130 

Ass’t. Dir. ot Recreation 

Ass’t. Dir. or Recreation 






Leader . 9 

332 

1,780 

3,786 

4,965 

Loader . 

3 

91 

2,300 

3,350 

3,440 

Specialist .. 3 

18 

3,396 

3.968 

3,982 

Specialist .. ..... .... ... . 

2 

2 

2,86)0 


3,400 

Manager . 3 

8 

3,270 

4,620 

4,992 


SeptI'.mbf.r 1952 
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TABLE VI 

MIDWEST DISTRICT '21 CITIES) 


Fruition 

Depts. 

Report¬ 

ing 

Worker* 

Report¬ 

ed 

Lowest 

SALARY 

Median 

Highest 

Superintendent 

Assistant Superintendent 
Ceneral Supervisor 

21 

6 

1 

21 

7 

4 

$3,720 

2,880 

.3,240 

$4,600 

3,300 

3,781 

$6,300 

5,800 

1.224 

Supervisor ol Special Activities 





Music or Drama 

I 

1 



3,000 

Sports and Athletics 

6 

1 

3,0.50 

3,600 

1,392 

Girls’ & W omen’s Act. 

2 

2 

2,100 


2,545 

Arts & Crafts or Nature 

3 

4 

2,857 

3,000 

3.212 

Dance or Social Act. 

2 

2 

3,120 


1,392 

Other Special Act. 

3 

6 

.3,000 

3,320 

3,360 

Director 

5 

25 

2,568 

3,360 

1.200 

Ass’l Dir or Recreation 






leader 

7 

41 

2,436 

2,61ii 

3,360 

Speciali-t 

2 

11 

2,231 

2,732 

2,801 


TABLE VII 






SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 

(10 CITIES) 






S A L A R Y 


Position 

Depts. 

Workers 





Report- 

Report- 

Lowest 

Median 

Highest 


mg 

ed 




Superintendent 

10 

10 

$3,600 

$1,930 

$6,600 

Assistant Superintendent 

6 

6 

2,880 

4,350 

4,92(1 

Ceneral Supervisor 

5 

9 

2,100 

3,072 

1,140 

Supervisor of tspecial Activities: 




Music or Drama 

2 

2 

2,460 


3,141 

Sports and Athletics 

5 

6 

2,88u 

2,660 

3,840 

Arts & Crafts ot Nature 

i 

1 



3,060 

Dance or Social Act.. 

2 

2 

2,580 


.3,2.50 

Other Special Act. 

3 

3 

3,IKK) 

3,020 

.3,060 

Director 

6 

60 

2,100 

2,661 

3,465 

Wt Dir or Recreation 






Leader 

1 

6 

2,520 


2,520 

Manager 

3 

4 

2,460 

2,520 

3,000 


POPULATION 

In general, salaries increase with the size ol the city. Rased on 
the median salaries reported, supervisors in cities ol 500,000 ur 
more, received more than superintendents in cities under 50,000, 
ami supervisors in cities of 100,000 or more are lusher paid than 
superinti ndrnts in cities under 25,000 in population. In both 
eases, however the highest salaried recreation executive among 
the smaller communities receives more compensation than the top 
supervisor in the larger ones. 

Fewer staff position# and lower staff salaries exist in the cities 
ol less than 50.000 population. In these cities about ball ol all 


TABLE VIII 

PACIFIC SOUTHWEST DISTRICT (16 CITIES' 


Position 

Dept*. 

Report¬ 

ing 

Worker* 

Report¬ 

ed 

Lowest 

SALARY 

Median 

Highest 

Superintendent 

16 

16 

$4,320 

$6,272 

$9,940 

Assistant Superintendent 

6 

10 

3,660 

5,767 

7 800 

General Supervisor 

12 

10 

3,660 

4,300 

5,196 

Supervisor of Special Activities 
Music or Drama . 3 

3 

4,452 

1,680 

5,230 

Sports and Athletics 
Girls' & Women’s Act. 

6 

7 

2,760 

1,680 

6,942 

2 

2 

3.20(1 


1,452 

Arts & Crafts or Nature 

2 

2 

3,228 


4,452 

Dance or Social Act 

2 

2 

3,936 


4,680 

Other Special Act. 

5 

7 

3,411 

4,560 

6.942 

Director 

10 

400 

3,000 

,3,068 

6.351 

Ass’t. Dir. or Recreation 
I cadet . 

4 

15 

2,100 

3,577 

3,738 

Camp Director . 

2 

2 

3,816 


4,248 

Specialist. 

2 

11 

3,381 

3,409 

3,636 

Manager 

2 

4 

2,340 

2.930 

3,060 


TABLE IX 

I’ACIFIC NORTHWEST DISTRICT (12 

CITIES) 


Position 

Depts. 

Report¬ 

ing 

Workers 

Report¬ 

ed 

SALARY 

Lowest Median 

Highest 

Superintendent 

Assistant Superintendent 
General Supervisor . 

12 

3 

5 

12 

4 

13 

$1,150 

2,500 

3,076 

$4,665 

2,910 

1,U80 

$6,000 

4,620 

4,310 

.■supervisor of Special Activities 
Sports and Athletics 1 

1 

4,320 


4,320 

Director 

3 

95 

3,000 

3,468 

3,720 

Ass't. Ilir. or Recreation 






Leader 

1 

.32 

2,796 

3.478 

3,576 

Specialist . 

1 

1 



2,700 

Manager 

1 

1 



3,7.30 


AND SALARIES 

categories listed are present, and the number ol workers in each 
category is limited. Median salaries lor staff positions in cities 
under 25,000 are under $5,000. This is (rue for only two types of 
position in cities ol 100,000 or more. The effect ol both salary 
levels and number ol stall positions in the largest cities can be 
seen by a comparison o{ Table XIV with Table 1 

The chart on page 212 offers graphic evidence ol the changes in 
median salaries of recreation executives in communities of different 
size since 1938. This chart is based on the current study and the 
salary studies in 1958 and 1918. 


RECREATION SALARIES BY POPULATION, 
JANUARY 1952 


TABLE X 

UNDER 25,000 POPULATION (47 CITIES) 


Pmition 

Dept*. 

Worker* 

—- 

S A I. A It Y 



Report¬ 

Rcixirt- 

t-owcif 

Median 

ttigbefti 

.Superintendent 

ing 

47 

••d 

17 

$2,900 

$ 1.-300 

$6,200 

A*«ntant .Superintendent 

9 

11 

2,5011 

2.000 

,3,900 

General Snprm«<»r 

4 

l 

2,288 

2, UK) 

2,721 

Supervisor of Special Activities 
sport* aod Athletic* J 

4 

2,025 

2.660 

3,500 

Girls’ A W'nmcnV Act. 

i 

4 

2.200 

2m) 

3,700 

Director 

i 

2 

3,0'*. 


.3,096 

\«*‘t. Dir. or Kecreatinn 
Leader 

Manager 

i 

i 

1 

1 



2,100 

3,270 


TABLE M 

_25,000-50,000 POPULATION (lu CIT1F..S) 






SALARY^ 


Position 

Depu. 

Workers 





Report¬ 

Report¬ 

[..writ 

Median 

Highest 


ing 

ed 




Superintendent 

30 

.30 

$.3,510 

$1,818 

$7,600 

Assistant Superintendent 

13 

il 

2,370 

3,690 

4,672 

General Supervifor 

6 

6 

2,160 

3,165 

3,801 

Supervisor of Special Activities 





.Sport* and Athletics 

5 

5 

2,760 

.3,750 

3,797 

Dance or Social Art. 

2 

2 

2,580 


3,2.50 

Other Special Act. 

.3 

.3 

3,000 

3,49.3 

3,900 

Director 

As*’t. Dir. or Uccreation 

9 

10 

1,860 

2,400 

3..3O0 

leader 

5 

6 

2.RX) 

2,670 

3,192 


■M 


Recreation 





















TABLE XII TABLE XIII 

_50,000-100.000 POPULATION (21 CITIES)_ _100.000-500.000 POPULATION (39 CITIES) 


Position 

Depts. 

Report¬ 

ing 

Workers 

Report¬ 

ed 


SALARY 


Position 

Depts. 

Report¬ 

ing 

Workers 

Report¬ 

ed 


SALARY 


Lowest 

Median 

Highest 

Lowest 

Median 

Highest 

Superintendent . 

21 

21 

$3,810 

$5,385 

$7,200 

Superintendent .... 

39 

39 

$3,840 

$5,628 

$9,940 

Assistant Superintendent 

12 

14 

2,520 

3,600 

5,616 

Assistant Superintendent 

20 

24 

3,665 

4,470 

7.116 

Ceneral Supervisor . 

2 

3 

2,470 

3,390 

3,600 

General Supervisor . 

34 

76 

2.100 

4,060 

6,300 

Supervisor of Special Activities: 




Supervisor of Special Activities 





Sports and Athletics 

15 

19 

2,000 

3,480 

l,8tiu 

Music or Drama 

5 

5 

2,160 

3,300 

5,230 

Girls’ & Women’s Act. 

9 

9 

1.2O0 

3,300 

3,698 

Sports and Athletics 

19 

24 

2,664 

3,475 

5,760 

Arts & Crafts or Nature 

2 

2 

3,000 


1.000 

Girls’ & Women’s Act 

10 

11 

2,400 

3,120 

5,264 

Other Special Act. 

2 

2 

3,600 


1,524 

Arts & Crafts or Nature 

8 

11 

2,370 

3,228 

4,452 







Dance or Social Act 

4 

4 

2,733 

2,970 

1,392 

Director. 

11 

27 

1,920 

2,760 

3.588 

Other Special Act. 

11 

16 

2,496 

3,285 

4,784 

Ass’t. Dir. or Recreation 










■ - 

-- 

Leader . 

2 

4 

2,376 

2,518 

3,054 

Director 

25 

259 

2,040 

3,409 

5,450 

Manager . 

1 

1 



3,000 

Ass’t. Dir. or Recreation 












Leader . 

19 

105 

1,896 

2,796 

3,738 







Camp Director . 

2 

2 

3.816 


1,248 







Specialist . 

12 

24 

1,800 

3.384 

3.900 







Manager . 

6 

9 

2,340 

3,000 

3.720 



TABLE XIV 


OVER .mono POPULATION’ (11 CITIES) 


Position 

Depts. 

Report¬ 

ing 

Workers 

Report¬ 

ed 

5 

Lowest 

; A L A R Y 

Median 

Highest 

Superintendent . .. 

n 

n 

$4,860 

$9,000 

$11,000 

Assistant Superintendent 

8 

10 

3.950 

6,942 

8,580 

General Supervisor . 

11 

63 

3,072 

4,992 

6,500 

Supervisor of Special Activities: 




Music or Drama 

6 

7 

3,134 

5,280 

5,8o5 

Sports and Athletics .. 

9 

15 

3,660 

5,060 

7,165 

Girls’ & Women’s Act. 

4 

6 

3,350 

5,156 

5.280 

Arts & Crafts or Nature 

5 

11 

3,060 

5,280 

6,265 

Dance or Social Act. 

2 

2 

3,936 


4,680 

Other Special Act. 

7 

11 

3,360 

5,077 

6.942 

Director .... 

10 

535 

2,628 

3,350 

6,3.54 

Ass’t. Dir. or Recreation 






Leader . 

8 

412 

2,300 

3,786 

4,965 

Specialist. 

3 

26 

2,804 

3,957 

3,982 

Manager . 

2 

7 

3,120 

4,620 

4.992 



Current salary statistics alone present an incomplete picture of any field. The following three 
tables are designed to aid in completing the picture of the relative financial position of profes¬ 
sional recreation leadership. The final six tables have to do with basic provisions now’ a fleeting 
employment, working conditions and reimbursement for travel on the job. 


SALARIES AND “STANDARDS” 


Current salary ranges for fourteen year-round positions are 
compared with recommended salary ranges in Table XV. This 
table summarizes the salary picture for cities in all population 
groups, and the ranges are necessarily extremely wide. 

fn establishing appropriate salary ranges as part of the 1949 
standards report, the committee also distinguished certain maxi- 
mums and minimums for administrative and supervisory positions 
in cities of various size. Such sub-groups have, not been noted in 
Table XV but may be reviewed in the report. The committee also 
advised revision of salary recommendations with any increase in 
the cost of living. The figures used in this study represent an 
upward revision of 9.2%. 

The comparison made possible, in this table make it obvious that 
in this area there still exists “a practical objective to he striven 
for” 6 . In only two positions does the actual maximum salary ex¬ 
ceed the recommended range, and in both cases this salary was 
reported for only one department. The lowest salaries reported 
are with one exception below the minimum suggested (Camp Di¬ 
rector). However, in all but two categories, more than half of the 
workers reported are receiving more than the minimum salary 
recommended for the position. 


*“ . . , not an unattainable ideal.” Personnel Standards in Rec¬ 
reation Leadership, page 7. 


TABLE XV 


SALARIES- -ACTUAL AND RECOMMENDED, 1952 


Position 

Reported 

Range 

Recommended 
Range * 

Superintendent 

$2,900 - 

$11,000 

$3,494 - 

$16,380 

Assistant Superintendent 

2.370 - 

8,580 

3.601 - 

9,555 

General Supervisor . 

2,100- 

6,500 

3,931 - 

8,19(1 

Supervisor of Special Activities: 





Music or Drama . 

2,160 

5,865 

3.248 - 

7,371. 

Sports and Athletics . 

Girls’ & Women’s Act. 

2,000 - 

7,165 

3.248 - 

7,371 

1,200 - 

5.280 

3,218- 

7,371 

Arts & Cralts or Nature 

2,370 - 

6.285 

3,248- 

7,371 

Dance or Social Act. ... 

2,580 - 

4,680 

3,248 - 

7.371 

Other Special Act. . 

2,196 - 

6,912 

3,248 - 

7,371 

Director 

1.860- 

6,354 

3.248 - 

5,678 

Ass’t. Dir. or Recreation Leader 

1,896- 

1,965 

2,621 - 

1,586 

Camp Director 

3,816 - 

1.218 

3,604 - 

5,897 

Special i: * 

1,800- 

3,982 

2,621 - 

4,586 

Manager . 

2,340 - 

1.992 

3,276 - 

5,504 


•Figures from Personnel Standards in Recreation Leadership (1919 
I'd.! Adjusted by 9.2%. 
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SALARY INCREASES 


Over the period 1918-1952 every position on the full-time rec¬ 
reation stall showed a salary increase in median salary. While 
this might he expected, there is significance in the amount of 
increase recorded in various positions, and in the change of rate 
of increase in certain positions when compared with the 1938-1948 
period. 

Listing the thirteen major categories of positions by rank, ac¬ 
cording to amount of increase for the median position in 1952 over 
the median position in 1918. (Table XVI), shows that greatest 
ca*h increases went to special activity supervisors and to workers 
involved in direct leadership of recreation activities. The median 
supervisor of music or dramatics received more than three times 
as great an increase as the average recreation executive, and the 
leadership worker more than three times that of the assistant 
executive. 

In the present study, the recreation superintendent ranks tenth 
and the assistant superintendent eleventh in amount of salary in¬ 
crease since 1948, above only the activity specialist. This almost 
completely reverses the situation which existed in 1918, when the 
superintendent ranked first and the assistant superintendent sec¬ 
ond in amount of salary increase over a ten-year period. In 1918 
the median superintendent’s ten-vear increase bail been $1,750 and 
the assistant superintendent’s $1,436, well above those of other 
year-round leaders. 

In the past four years the salary increase of the median super- 
vi*-or of music or drama and the supervisor of dance or social 
activities has been greater than the total salary paid for these 
positions in 1938. Over a fourteen-year period salaries have more 
than doubled for the median supervisor of girls* and women’s 
activities, director, assistant director and recreation leader, and 
have nearly doubled for the general supervisor. 


TABLE XVI 

INCREASE IN MEDIAN SALARY, IN RANK ORDER OF 
INCREASE FROM 1918-1952 


Hank 

Position 

1948-1952 

Increase 

1938-194S 

Increase 

i 

Supervisor of Music or Drama 

$1,990 

$1,080 

2 

Asst. Dir. o) Recreation or Leader 

1,538 

8.56 

.1 

Supervisor of Dance or Social Acl. 

1,385 

161 

1 

Director 

1,160 

960 

5 

Supervisor of Arts & Crafts or Nature 

1,080 

570 

6 

General Supervisor . 

1,050 

980x 

7 

Supervisor of Ollier Special Set. 

947 

Not report¬ 
ed 1938 

8 

Supervisor of Sports and Athletics 

750 

1,020 

9 

Supervisor of Girls’ & Women’s Aet. 

717 

1,101 

1(1 

Manager . . 

690 

1,29(1/. 

n 

Superintendent 

570 

1,750 

12 

Assistant Superintendent 

150 

1,136 

13 

Specialist . 

311 

810 


x Reported under Supervisor of Playgrounds and Centers, 1938. 
See also Report on Reach-Pool Manager, 1938, 1918. All Fa¬ 
cility Managers reported under single title in 1952 survey for 
the first time. 


COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENTS 


Salary adjustment* ba*ed on the cost of living were reported by 
only 36.5 % of the departments, although the general increase in 
nil salaries undoubtedly reflects the changing value of the dollar. 
It may lie significant that in nearly two-thirds of the cities studied 
the raid'd salary level wa* considered a permanent, rather than a 
tem|Kirary condition. Geographical variations in emphasis on 
specific cost of living adjustments can be seen in Table XVII. 

Although the questionnaire did not reque-t information about 
the amount or type of cost of living adjustment, if one was in¬ 
clude*!, a oumbrr of departments added comments about the sys¬ 
tem u*cd locally. Some reported “lump sum” adjustments varying 
upward from le** than $100 per year. Flexible bonus payments 
were noted by a very limited number of cities. In one city the 
co*i of living adjustment in 1952 amounts to more than the basic 
•alary of one cla** of worker. “Step-adjustincuts” of a percentage 
for a l>a«ic salary range, plus a lesser percentage on higher salaries 
also are used. 


TABLE XVII 

COST OF LIVING ADJ1 STMKNTS. 1952 


DEPARTMENTS REPORTING COST OF LIVING 
ADJUSTMENTS 


DISTRICT 

Great l^akcs 10 

Southern 10 

New England 8 

Pacific Northwest 8 

Pacific Southwest 7 

Midwest 6 

Southwest 3 

Middle Atlantic 2 

ALL 1)1 STRUTS 57 


VACATION AND SICK LEAVE 


Provisions lor *i**k leave and vacation allowances in some com¬ 
munities are required to he uniform throughout all department* 
of the city government, and this may have affected the report* re¬ 
ceived, However, more than one-third of the department* which 
rejiortcd on vacation policy are now allowing over 12 working days 
with pay for annual vacation. In 1948 this wn* true for only aliout 
oiie.fifdi of the departments which reported. 

Paid sick leave i* provided lor in all hut four of the reporting 
department*. One department in six has specific provision for 
cumulative or extended sick leave ba»ed on length of service. Addi¬ 
tional sirk Imie for persons employed more than live years i* al¬ 
lowed by 13 departments. Three others have n ba*ir unit of sick 
leave at full pay, followed by variable amount* of time at half 
or other partial pay. In nine departments unused *iek leave i* 
cumulative to n set maximum. Of these nine, sit department* have 
maximum* of from 90 to 150 day*; the other three allow 60, 30. 
and 15 days. 



TABLE XVIII 

VACATION ALLOWANCE: SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
RECREATION. 1952 __ 





PC) P U I. 

A T I O N 




Depart 

Under 

25.000- 

50,000- 

100.000- 

Ov «*r 

Winking t).i>s 

jucnN 

25,000 

50.000 

100,000 

500.000 

500.000 

12 nr less 

89 

22 

22 

11 

28 

6 

13-17 

11 

1.5 

1 

5 

6 

1 

18 23 

12 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

Over 23 

7 

1 

3 

t) 

0 

0 

No S**t Policy 

1 

3 

(J 

0 

0 

1 

TOT \1. 

113 

16 

30 

19 

37 

11 

IAIH 1 XIX 






V 

U’VTION 

\ 1.1.0$ VNCK: 

STALL, 

19.52 





P ,0 P H I. 

A T 1 o \ 




Depart 

l T ntter 

25.000- 

50.000- 

100.000- 

Over 

Working Da\* 

menl* 

25.000 

50.000 

100.000 

500.000 

500.000 

12 nr less 

83 

16 

:>i 

12 

28 

6 

13-17 

22 

6 

i 

5 

“ 

0 

18 73 


o 

it 

i 

1 

3 

0\rr 23 

i 

n 

i 

0 
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TABLE XX 

SICK LEAVE: SUPERINTENDENTS OF RECREATION, 1952 

_P O PULATIO X_ 

Depart- Under 25,000- 50,000- 100,000- Over 


Working Days ments 25,000 

_ _50,000 100,000 500,000 500,000 


12 or less . 72 13 18 11 26 4 

13- 17 20 5 3 1 6 5 

18-23 4 2 1 0 1 0 

Over 23 8 2 3 0 2 1 

No Set Policy 31 19 5 4 2 1 

None . 5 4 0_1_0_0 


TOTAL. 140 45 30 17 37 11 


TABLE XXI 

_ SICK LEAVE: STAFF, 1932 _ 

_ POPU LA TIP X_ 

Depart- Under 25,000- 50,000- 100,000- Over 


Working Days ments 25,000 

_ _ 50,000 100,000 500,000 500,000 

12 or less . 71 11 17 12 20 5 

13-17 .19 3 4 l 6 5 

18-23 . 1 0 0 0 1 0 

Over 23 6 1 2 0 2 1 

No Set Policy 15 8 3 2 2 0 

None . 4 3 0 1 0 0 


TOTAL. 116 26 26 16 37 11 


CIVIL SERVICE STATUS 


The increased use of merit system in local government is re¬ 
flected in reports from 138 cities on civil service coverage of full¬ 
time. year-round recreation personnel, I Table XX). For all cities, 
63 departments reported some or all workers covered by civil 
service or similar merit systems, and 75 indicated that no person 
nel were covered. Excluding the communities under 25,000 in 
population which in only a few cases have city-wide civil service 
systems, brings the picture into sharper focus. Of 93 cities over 
25,000 in population, nearly 64 per cent now have recreation 
workers covered by civil service. 


TABLE XXII 

CIVIL SERVICE IN RECREATION DEPARTMENTS, 1952 


_F EKS ONNE L COVERED _ 

City Some 

Population Supt. All Staff Staff 

Jn thousands Depts. All None Only Except Supt. Only 


Under 25 45 41 4 

25-50 . 28 4 19 2 2 1 

50-100 19 15 2 2 

100 - 500 35 20 11 4 

Over 500 11 6 2 2 1 


ALL GROUPS 138 45 75 6~ 10 2 


CAR ALLOWANCES 


Reports on reimbursement for necessary automobile expenses 
were provided by 119 recreation departments, (Table XXIII). 
More than one-third ol the executives used a car provided by the 
city; and over one-quarter of those who used their own autos on 
city business received at least $50 per month ear allowance, 
(Highest reported: $125 per monlh). Car allowances of from $20 
to $40 per month prcdominaled. Cars or car allowances were also 
provided for some supervisory staff members whose positions re¬ 
quire travel. 

An increasing uniformity of car allowance systems is apparent. 
Relatively few departments paid for car use on a mileage basis. 
Only eight executives received miscellaneous reimbursement in 
cash or kind for car use. Of these, six reported "full ear mainte¬ 
nance,” one received only a gasoline allowance, and one. received 
a monthly allotment during the playground season. One reported 
"undecided.” 


TABLE XXIII 

__ CAR ALLOWANCES _ 

POSITION 


Ollier Other 

Type of Ass’t. Gen'l Athletic Special Staff 

Allowa nce _Supt. Supt. Supv. Supv. Supv. Member 


City Car 42 14 9 10 9 2 

Monthly Allowance 

Under $10.00 . 3 0 0 0 1 1 

$10-$20.00 . 6 2 1 4 4 7 

$20 - $30.00 16 5 8 6 8 7 

$30-640.00 22 5 8 9 5 7 

$40-$50.00 7 2 1 3 2 0 

$50-360.00 .. 11 1 3 2 1 1 

$60 or more 5 12 10 0 


Mileage Kate 

$ -.05 . 0 1 0 0 0 1 

$.06 - .07 . 7 4 4 4 5 4 

$.08 - .09 1 1 2 0 0 0 


Other 9 2 2 3 3 1 


Total Reported . 119 38 40 42 38 31 


Training Course Information 


• The demand for recreation training oppor¬ 
tunities of various types has increased since 
World War II. The number of inquiries is 
growing and because of specific requests, the 
association lias agreed to serve as a clearing 
center for information on miscellaneous train¬ 
ing institutes, conferences and workshops. We 
have had a trial run and we are starting out 
second year of publishing a list of short train¬ 
ing courses. This has expanded, and if the 
interest is maintained, this type of infor¬ 
mation will continue to he provided. 


The February 1953 issue of Recreation 
will carry a listing of spring and summer 
short-term training opportunities. Those who 
wish to have their institutes, conferences and 
workshops included in the list should sub¬ 
mit their information to the association’s Rec¬ 
reation Personnel Service by December 1, 
1952. The September 1953 issue of the maga¬ 
zine m ill carry a listing of fall and winter 
training projects. June 1, 1953 will he the 
final date for receiving this information. 
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how To Do It 5 


Make A Marine Rack. 

fill you need ~ nail key, sandpaper; saur, drill ; dourel or 

broomstick; slain or pain! ; painf brush ; 
leather or thin metal ; upno/siery tacks; 
anot hammer. 


- DIRECTIONS 


. Smooth surface lower half nail keq. 
Use rouqh sandpaper. 

Z. Cut awaq upper half nail Keq-except for two opposife sfaues 

3. Sandpaper both sides of lonq sfaues. Drill holes as snown. 




Upper half of stages 
cuf cu-uaq -— £ 

exc8pl 

.Send smooth W 

lower Half of \\ 
nail keq. 


Note: Hole should he 
o fig hi fit for 
doujel or 
broomhancHe , 


4. Place^inch dowel or broomhandle in place. 

5. 5+a‘in or painf inside and outside. 

Note: For interesting contrast JXjt** 1 

paint the inside a different \WI 

color ihan ihe oaf side . If, 


W 


Q>. With uphobterq tacks fasten a band of 
leaihpr or thin metal strappinq around 
the lop and bottom of the lower half 
of the nail ken. 


' \ 

' \ \ i 



5atwt*2!i 



1 r , ; 


wm& 
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Tractor 

The “Tuffy” tractor, made by S. L. 
Allen and Company, Incorporated, 
Fifth Street and Glenwood Avenue, 
Philadelphia 40, can perform several 
functions. Weighing eighty pounds, 
powered l>v a one horsepower motor, 
it can plow and cultivate flower beds; 
with use of attachment sow grass seed, 
lime or fertilizer; can be hitched to 
handmower for power operation; or, 
hitched to trailer cart, can transport 
tools and materials or haul trash. For 
details, write manufacturer. 

Foto-Jac 

A new jacket for camera fans retails 
at about $9.95 in camera shops and 
sporting goods stores. Manufactured 
by Jacob Finkelstcin & Sons, Woon¬ 
socket, Rhode Island, the makers of 



Narragansctt brand sports outerwear 
for men and boys, it is available in 
small, medium or large, in grey, tan, 
skipper blue and green; has eight 
pockets, six with zippers. 

Shuttle-Loop 

Shuttle-Loop is a game resembling 
badminton, played with a shuttlecock 
and paddles. A metal loop is erected 


on a standard in the center of a court 
five feet wide by twelve feet long. Re¬ 
cause of the small space reipiired and 
the absence of any article to cause in¬ 
jury to persons or furniture, this game 
may be placed anywhere — home, 
camp, playground, school room or 
gymnasium, office or hospital. A set, 
containing two paddles, one shuttle¬ 
cock, standard and loop, chalk and in¬ 
structions, costs S4.95. If not available 
locally, contact Dudley Sports Com¬ 
pany, 635 Second Avenue. New York 
16, New' York. 

Radiant Heating 

l sc of floor radiant heating for 
gymnasiums, and even auditoriums, 
protects youngsters from the draftiness 
often present in large, high-ceilinged 
rooms. Technical information may be 
obtained from A. M. Byers Company, 
Iff IB Clark Building, Pittsburgh 22. 

Notcpapcr 

You can get that supply of attrac¬ 
tive notepapers you have been needing 
and help to maintain the work of the 
National Parks Association at the same 
time. A series of boxes of twenty notes, 
illustrated with ten full-color photo¬ 
graphs of different national parks and 
monuments from Devereux Butcher’s 
collection, cost $1.00 each. Association 
address is 1840 Mintwood Place, N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C., Attention: Mr. 
Fred M. Packard. 

Magic Marker 

An instant drying, waterproof ink. 
applied from the bottle with an at¬ 
tached hrushpen, Magic Marker, made 
by Speedry Products, Incorporated, 
New York 6, sells for 69 cents. Refill 
bottles cost 25 cents. It can be used 
for identifying marks on sports items 
— -balls, bats, and so forth, for labeling 


boxes and other storage containers, or 
can be used in the arts and crafts pro¬ 
gram. It comes in eight colors. 

Magazine Binding 

Already familiar to some librarians 
is liquid plastic, for mending books 
and binding magazines. Readers of 
Recreation can now easily bind their 
own magazines in volumes. The sim¬ 
plest method, shown in illustration, is 
to stack the magazines, weight top, 
apply two coats of plastic with a clean 
brush to “hinge" side. When dry, the 
plastic is flexible, will not crack, and 
will last as long as the paper. 



Several companies make a similar 
product. Among these, “Book-Saver” 
is manufactured by Delkote, Incorpo¬ 
rated, Wilmington 99, Delaware (or 
Box 574, Berkeley, California) and re¬ 
tails per jar (8 ounce) at $1.95. 

“Bind-art” is made hy Bro-Dart In¬ 
dustries. Library Service, 59 East Al¬ 
pine Street. Newark, New Jersey. 

Others are “Norbond” made hy 
Demco Library Supplies, Madison 1. 
Wisconsin, and New Haven 2. Connect¬ 
icut : and “Magic-Mend” made by- 
Gaylord Brothers, Incorporated, Syra¬ 
cuse, New York, and Stockton, Cali¬ 
fornia. Price for 8-ounce size is same 
for all trademarks. 

Recommendations Wanted! 

We have already had many let¬ 
ters of appreciation for the addition 
of the Market News page as a regu¬ 
lar feature of this magazine. Ifow-- 
ever, we would like to increase its 
usefulness. 

You can help. 

When you use a product, which 
you think is especially good — in 
your work with games, sports, hand¬ 
crafts, maintenance or construction 
—and would like to tell others 
about it. won’t you write a short 
note to Recreation, describing it 
for us? 

It can be another way to share 
our knowledge and experience. 
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Books Received 


American I’uxmv; and Civic Ax- 
nual, edited by Harlsan Janies. 
American Planning and Civic Asso¬ 
ciation. 901 In ion Trust Building. 
Washington 5, D.C. $3.00. 

Applied Leatiiebcraft, Chris 11. 
Groncman. Charles A. Bennett Com¬ 
pany, Incorporated, Peoria, Illinois. 
$3.9.5. 

Com pletf. Book of Coj lecting Ilon- 
fllKS, Tilt' William Paul Brirker. 
Sheridan House, New York. $3.50. 
Craft Adventures for Children, 
Gretehen Grimm and Catherine 
Skirls. The Bruec Publishing Com¬ 
pany Milwaukee. $2.00. 

Creating ax Industrial Civiliza¬ 
tion, A Report on the Corning Con¬ 
ference. edited by Eugene Stalev. 
Harper anil Brothers, New York. 
$ 1 . 00 . 

f MKRAt.i) City of Oz, The, I.. Frank 
Baum. Simon and Schuster, New 
York. $.25. 

F veiiyoxe Can Paint Fabrics, Pearl 
F. Ashton. The Studio Publications, 
New \ ork. $3.95. 

EXPERIMENT IN RECREATION WITH THE 
Mentally Retarded, An, Bertha F. 
Srhlottcr and .Margaret Svendsen. 
Illinois Department of Public Wel¬ 
fare, Chicago. Free. 

Field Techniques Illustrated. Don 
C-anham and Tyler Micoleau. A. S. 
Barnes and Company. New York. 
$1,50. 

Fresh and Salt Water Spinning, Fu- 
gcnc Burns. A, S. Barnes and Com¬ 
pany New York. $1.50. 


Gingerbread Shop, The, P. L. Trav¬ 
ers. Simon and Schuster, New York. 
$.25. 

II indbook of Private Schools, The, 
F. Porter Sargent. F. Porter Sar¬ 
gent, Boston. $55.00. 

1 lo PA LONG Cas'IDY AND THE B.AR 20 
Cowboy, F. Sri. Beecher. Simon and 
Schuster, New Y ork. $.25. 

How to Add Years to Your Life, 
Peter J. Sleincrohn, M.l). Wilfred 
Funk. New 5 ork. $2.95. 

Howdy Doody in the Wild West, 
Edward Kean. Simon and Schuster, 
New York. $1.00. 

Indian Silveiismjtiilng, W. Ben Hunt. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee. $1.75. 

Inside the Majors, Joe Reichler. 
Hart Publications-, New York. $2.95. 
Paper, $1.00. 

Liability for Accidents in Physical 
Fducation, Athletics, and Rec¬ 
reation, Howard C. Leibee. Ann 
Arbor Publishers, Ann Arbor, Mich¬ 
igan. $2.00. 

Marionettes. Donald W. Seager. The 
Studio Publications, New York. 
$5.00. 

Methods in Physical Fducation, 
Hilda Clute Kozman, Rosalind Cas¬ 
sidy and Chester O. Jackson. W. R. 
Saunders Company, Philadelphia. 
$5.00. 

Natural Fresh Water Fishing 
Baits, Vlad FvanofT. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York. $1.50. 

Oklahoma Split T Football, 
Charles (Bud) Wilkinson. Prentice- 
Hall. Incorporated, New A ork. 
$3.95. 

Pastels. Keith Henderson. The Stu¬ 
dio Publications, New A ork. $5.00. 

Readings in Croup Work, edited by- 


Dorothea F. Sullivan. Association 
Press, New York. $-1.50. 

Restyle Your IIats, Drueella Cowrie, 
The Studio Publications. Incorpo¬ 
rated. New Y ork. $2.95. 

Right AY ay to Human Ficure Draw¬ 
ing and Anatomy, The, A. Glad¬ 
stone Jackson. Emerson Books, In¬ 
corporated, New York. $2.50. 

Softball for Girls, A. Viola Mitch¬ 
ell. A. S. Barnes anil Company, New 
York. $1.50. 

Saving Together — Thoughts on 
Rowing, R. I). Burnell. Oxford Uni- 
.ersily Press, New- Y ork. $3.50. 

Track Techniques Illustrated. Don 
Canham and Tyler Micoleau. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York. 
$1.50. 

Walk Your Way to Reiter Danc¬ 
ing, LaAvrenre Hostetler. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New Y'ork. 
$3.75. 

Walt Disney's Snoav White and 
the Seven Dwarfs. Simon and 
Schuster, New Y’ork. $1.50. 

Walt Disney’s Ugly Duckling, 
Tiif. Simon and Schuster, NeAv 
Y ork. $.25. 

Young Sailor, Tiif, Guy Pennant. 
Dodd, Mead and Conipain’. New 
York. 13.00. 


Magazines 


Bf.acii and Pool, April 19:12 

l,el’s Change the Time of the Indoor 
Saa miming Season, J. F. Counsil- 
inan. 

Some Answers to Pool Operating 
Problems, C. P. L. Nicholls. 

The Swimming Poole at lxwitlown. 
Control of Athlete’s Foot. 

Camping M agazine, April 1952 

Understanding the Camp Croup, 
John A. Frederick. 

You Can Put Beal Camping Into 
Y’onr Camp Program, Marjorie 
Camp and Barbara F. Joa, 

How to Cut Maintenance Costs, \\ 
Glenn Wallace. 

May 1952 

To l^arn to l ive Together, Jack 
Winans. 

Control of Algae, Julian II. Salo- 
man. 

Community Camp, Biehard P. Over- 
nieyer. 

Journal of the American Associa¬ 
tion mu Health. Physical Educa¬ 
tion, Regulation. April 1952 
The Fourth “R”- Beer cation. Louis 
F Means. 

■steps Toward Better Accreditation, 
\\ illiain Hughes. 

Recreation South of the Border 
Carol Paradise. 


BURKE-BUILT 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


UNSURPASSED in SAFETY 
and DURABILITY 

In o lecture by leoture comporison, BURKE*Bu5ll 
Equipment definitely offer* outstanding volue. 
Approvol by pork and playground official* from 
cooit to cooit it on authoritative »upporf for It* 
superiority. Special fitting* ond icientific deiign 
offer iunctionol odvonfaget thot reolly contribute 
to *olety, durability ond economy in the hlghe*t 
degree. 

Equipment by BURKE i* built on comtont research 
ond I* unconditionally guaranteed ogoinit de¬ 
fect* in workmanship ond moterioli. Choose 
BURKE—the choice ol men who know outstanding 
value. 

THE J. E. BURKE CO ** wit. 

factory Branth, las flA, New irwaiwltk, NJ. 


dihiabZ 

loZ'W* 




ten 




WRIT! TODAY 
fraa PfomWrig A**/*fonca 
by Burke engineer*. 
Complete cotolog ond price li*t. 
Addreii Depl. A 
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Park Maintenance, February 1952 
Before Painting, Scrub and Scrape 
That Pool. K. T. Fezer. 

Steel Pool May Be the Answer for 
Your Community. 

March 1952 

Tritium . . . Amazing Soil Condi¬ 
tioner for Clays and Silts. 

New Chemical Retards Grass to Save 
Cutting. 

April 1952 

Gripes Invited—in Public Opinion 
Survey of Parks. 

Wading Pools Are Never Failing 
Attraction for the Small Fry. 
Admission Tax Rulings Under New 
Law. 

Scholastic Coach, April 1952 
Golf Without Fears, Ralph E. Hens¬ 
ley. 

Today’s Health, March 1952 

Country Chib for the Handicapped. 
F. Hall Roe. 

Understanding the Child, January- 
1952 

Keep That Spark of Faith Alive, 
James L. Hymes, Jr. 

no Of H Leaders Digest, January 1952 
TV and Boys Clubs, Howard G. 
Gibbs. 


Pamphlets 


Better Living Booklets: Helping 
Children Understand Sex, Lester A. 
Kirkendall; Parents and Teachers as 
Partners, Eva H. Grant; Your Child 
and Radio, TV, Comics and Movies, 
Paul Witty and Harry Bricker; Your 
Children’s Manners, Rhoda W. Bac- 
meister, Science Research Associ 
ates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chi¬ 
cago 10, Illinois. $.40 each. 

Camp Organization for Program, 
Gerald P. Burns. American Camp¬ 
ing Association, Chicago. $.50. 

Camp Reference and Buying Guide. 
American Camping Association, Chi¬ 
cago. $2.00. 

Camping and Outdoor Recreation in 
California. California State De¬ 
partment of Education, Sacramento. 

Children’s Books . . . for Eighty- 
five Cents or Less, Beatrice Davis 
Hurley. Association for Childhood 
Education International. 1200 Fif¬ 
teenth Street. Northwest, Washing¬ 
ton 5, I).C. $.50. 

Conservation in Camping. American 
Camping Association, Chicago. 

Craft Metals. T. B. Hagstoz and 
Son, Philadelphia. 

Education and National Security, 
National Education Association. 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest. 
Washington 6, D.C., and American 
Council on Education, 1785 Massa¬ 


chusetts Avenue Northwest, Wash¬ 
ington 6, I).C. $.50. 

Environment and Health, Federal 
Security Agency Public Health Serv¬ 
ice. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash¬ 
ington 25, D.C. $.75. 

Executive’s Handbook of the Amer¬ 
ican Baseball Congress. The 
American Baseball Congress, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. $.60. 

Feelings Are Facts, Margaret M. 
Heaton. San Francisco Board of 
Education, San Francisco. $.25. 

Fundamental Line Drills for Line 
Skills in the “T” Formation, Jim 
Bonder. William C. Brown Corn- 
pan), 915 Main Street, Dubuque, 
Iowa. $1.50. 

Gateway to Citizenship, Carl B. Hy¬ 
att. Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. $.75. 

Half an Hour from Home. Onon¬ 
daga County Park and Regional 
Planning Board, Syracuse, New 
Y’ork. 


Handbooks: For Teaching Piano 
Classes. On 16mm Films for Music 
Education. Music Educators Na¬ 
tional Conference, 64 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4. $1.50 each. 

Health of Your Camp, The. Boy 
Scouts of America. New Y ork. $.60. 

Healthy Personality for 1 our 
Child, A. Children’s Bureau, Fed¬ 
eral Security Agency. Washington 
25, D.C. Free. 

How to Improve Your Sport Series: 
Archery, Badminton, Baseball, Bas¬ 
ketball, Bowling. Tennis, Tumbling, 
Volley Ball. The Athletic Institute, 
209 South State Street, Chicago. 
$.50 each. 

Junior Life Adjustment Booklets: 
Life w ith Brothers and Sisters, Fran¬ 
ces Ullman; Y’ou and Your Prob¬ 
lems, Stanley E. Dimond. Science 
Research Associates, Chicago. $.40 
each. 

Ladies’ Glovemaking, Virginia 
Groneman. Charles A. Bennett Com¬ 
pany. Peoria. Illinois. $.50. 
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Measurement and Evaluation in Physical 
Health and Recreation Education 

Leonard A. I^arson and Kachael Dunaven 

^ornrn. C. V. Moshy Company, St. ) 

$7.50. 

Hcereal ion worker* who have taken ele¬ 
mentary course* in measurement and evalua¬ 
tion in physical education, or elementary 
course** in statistics, will he interested in 
this new text bv two members of the educa¬ 
tion department of New York University. 

As far as recreation is concerned, how¬ 
ever, the concept held by the authors ap¬ 
pears limited to activity and more spe¬ 
cifically to the physical activity aspects of 
recreation. The emotional and other non¬ 
physical outcomes are treated by implica¬ 
tion. 

A large part of the book (nearly 200 
page**) is devoted to physiological and other 
physical measurement** useful to physical 
education jjenplr. Other sections deal with 
measurement of knowledge and motor skills, 
and with administration of the measurement 
program. 

This is actually two hook*, one on meas¬ 
urement technique*, particularly in physical 
and health education, and the other on 
statistical techniques. It is the hope of the 
authors that the material presented on “The 
Evaluation of the Operational Factors of 
Programs'* will stimulate research on the 
construction of evaluation instrument*.— 
David Du Hois, MIA Research Department. 

Creative Dramatics 
in Home, School mid Community 

Ruth Con***r Lease and Geraldine Drain 

Nik*. Harper and Brother** Publishers, 

New Wk. $ LOO. 

All recreation leader*, teachers and par¬ 
ents who think of dramatics for children 
only in terms of “children's theatre” or 
drama jw-rformed for n child audience, with 
staging, costuming, ami the like, should 
con**id»*r thi* Imok a must. So, also, should 
ilio«e leaders ahead* concerned with thi* 
activity, who are looking for new and stimu¬ 
lating idea*. 

Creative dramatics i* the term given to the 
form of drama whu h exist* for the child 
participant. It is a way of teaching, for 
ii * I ii 1 1 s a way of learning, for children. 
It »• not concerned with training children 
to become actors, nor in creating play* lor 
an audience. Imt i* aimed toward the de¬ 
velopment of the whole child, socially, 
emotionally, intellectually, physically and 
spiritually. 

This lwH»k present* a practical philoso¬ 
phy and technique n! < rralivc teaching. In 
addition to sections on how in guide chil¬ 
dren in creative dramatics, dramatic play 
on the lower elementary level, creative dra¬ 
matics in the up|M r elementary and junior 
high school lrvel« and learning through 

2 in 
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Covering the 
Leisitre-lime Field 


creative dramatics, it include* section* on 
this activity in the home, in community and 
recreation programs. Another is devoted to 
leadership. 

Say the authors, "It is true that many 
leaders will have a special Hair for creative 
dramatics, hut sincerity, enthusiasm and 
common sense will go a long way in help¬ 
ing a person who is willing to work crea¬ 
tively with children. ... If a leader has 
faith in what she is doing, she will grow 
immeasurably along with the children, and 
creative dramatics can take them wherever 
they choose to go—to the mountains of 
Tibet, to King Arthur’s Round Table, or 
up to the moon in a shoebox. 

"A mother, teacher, any adult leader who 
really cares for children and who guides 
them slowly hut surely into an appreciation 
of their cultural heritage, will lie doing far 
more than she may ever realize to build 
future patrons in the fine art of living.” 

An appendix of the hook carries listings 
of material for dramatization, categorized 
according to subject-matter and age-groups. 
An excellent bibliography is included. 

Rccrcalinn for the Blind 
Charles K. Buell. American Foundation for 
the Blind, New York. $.45. 

Dr. Buell, director of physical education 
at the California School for the Blind, and 
author of the well-known book, Sports /or 
the /Hind, discusses, in this new pamphlet, 
the psychological aspects of recreation for 
the blind, emphasizing that "busynes*” i* 
not the answer. The aim should he to fit 
the person for normal living. Recreation is 
one of the major forces in preventing a 
Mind person from slipping into apathy, with 
accompanying physical, mental and emo¬ 
tional problems. For this reason, it is very 
important that an inexpensive publication 
of this kind can he made available, a* a 
guide for agencies, organizations, leaders, 
friends and relatives of a blind person or 
persons. 

The many hobbies and leisure-time ac¬ 
tivities that can he learned ami enjoyed 
without sight are discussed. One chapter ex¬ 
plains how many of the games familiar to 
all can he adapted very simply for the blind, 
and include* a rotative party plan. Another 
chapter outlines simple techniques for^mak- 
ing softball, football, swimming, golf, and 
oilier sjKirts, |M)«Mblr for the blind or par¬ 
tially blind, Virginia Musselman, Corrr- 
spondrncc ami Consultation Service. NR A. 

Ihulcrvlanding Children * Play 
Ruth L Hartley, ljiwrencr k Frank. Rob¬ 
ert M Colden*on. Columbia University 
Press, New York. $3.50. 

A re|MHt of an exploratory study of play 
and its effect on the development of young 
children, made by the Caroline Zaehry In¬ 
stitute under a two-year grant from the Na¬ 


tional Institute of Mental Health, this !>ook 
is published through a grant from the New 
York Slate Mental Health Authority. 

Stimulating and revealing, it should he 
very useful in the areas of training nursery, 
play, kindergarten and elementary teachers. 
It urges developing the full potentialities 
of toys, games, creative materials and play 
activities, for fostering personality growth, 
and helping parents provide suitable play 
materials for their children. It brings out, 
to an amazing degree, the need that chil¬ 
dren have for time, space, play materials 
and experiences, and it emphasizes the 
important point 1 hat children, when playing, 
are not ju*t engaged in self-expression, 
hut also in self-discovery. In play, a child 
can manipulate, organize, change and re¬ 
arrange his small world of toys and ma¬ 
terials, gradually learning to get along with 
himself am) with others. “To read the lan¬ 
guage of play is to read the minds and 
hearts of children.” 

xxx 

Material ba>ed upon observation of nurs¬ 
ery school children in exploratory projects 
with puppets, miniature life toys, and in 
planned play groups, has been condensed 
into two additional pamphlets. Crowing 
Through Play and Acte Play Experiences 
for Children, each priced at $.75, available 
from same publishers. 

Here’s How and When 
Armilda R. Keisor. Friendship Press, New 
York. Cloth, $2.75; paper, $1.50. 

A delightful l>onk of creative activities. 
Hinging primarily nn the world friendship 
theme, hut never obvious nr "preachy,” this 
is written in o breezy style. Janet Nmallcy 
has illustrated it with clever, humorous 
*-ketche>, adding greatly In its charm. All 
of the games, crafts, and other projects, are 
in excellent taste, and there’s a great deal 
of good program material between these 
gay covers. 

Homespun Crafts 

K. Kenneth Rail lie. Bruce Publishing Com¬ 
pany, Milwaukee. $3.00. 

Thi* i* the elearest and best illustrated 
IM>ok on simple craft projects we have seen 
in many month*. Utilizing only easily ob¬ 
tained material* usually those which can 
l»e found in any catch-all closet—the author 
gives excellent instruction* and drawings for 
useful and decorative item* which anyone 
can make. Presented >o a* to require a 
minimum of preliminary work, projects nre 
described for leather, wood, metal, felt, 
gla»* and several mi*cc!laneou* materials. 

With Chri*tmas in mind, we recommend 
thi* lxvok not only as a guide for those 
who would like to make gifts for others, 
hut wc recommend the lx>ok itself a* an 
excellent gift to |»e given early so the re¬ 
cipient may u*c it. 


Kkoreation 




Helen Dauncey 
Social Recreation 


Anne Livingston 
Social Reereation 


Mildred Scanlon 

Social Recreation 


Grace Walker 

Creative Recreation 


Frank Staples 
Arts ami Crafts 


Recreation Leadership Courses 

Sponsored by the National Reereation Association 
and 

Local Reereation Agencies 

September, October, November 1952 


Paducah, Kentucky 
September 15-18 

Clanton, Alabama 
September 22-23 

Columbiana. Alabama 
September 29-October 2 

Texas City, Texas 
October 6-9 

Tyler, Texas 
Oetober 13-16 

Bellaire, Texas 
October 20-23 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 
October 28-31 

Wichita Falls, Texas 
November 10-13 


Joe Mitchell, President, McCracken County Reereation Associa¬ 
tion, The Paducah Sun-l)emoerat 

James H. Booekholdt, County Superintendent of Education 
W. W. Elliott, County Superintendent of Education 
Richard F. Keller, Recreation Director 
Robert Shelton, Director. Parks and Reereation, City Hall 
Dick Gage, Superintendent, Parks and Reereation 
George Taylor, Superintendent of Recreation, City Hall 
Albert LaGasse, Superintendent of Reereation and Parks 


Mrs. Livingston will be on leave of absence during this period 


Miss Scanlon will be filling: assignments in the Midwest District during the month of September 

Seattle, Washington National Recreation Congress 

September 29-October 3 

(As Recreation goes to press plans are being made for Miss Scanlon to conduct a series of 
training courses in the Pacific Noithwest District after the Congress. II interested in open dates 
write to C. E. Reed, Manager, Field Department, National Recreation Association) 


Talbot County, Maryland 
September 8-11 

Cambridge, Maryland 
September 13-18 

Seattle, Washington 
September 29-October 3 

Montpelier, Vermont 
Oetober 20 

Wadeshoro, North Carolina 
October 27-30 

Durham, North Carolina 
November 3-6 


Miss Kathleen A. Francis, Board of Education, Easton, Maryland 

Mrs. Viola J. Comegys, St. Clair High School, Cambridge, Mary¬ 
land 

National Recreation Congress 


Mrs. A. 0. Brungardt, Vermont Director of Recreation 


Mrs. Dorothy P. Goodson, Supervisor, Negro Schools of Anson 
County 

Irwin R. Holmes, W. D. Hill Community Center, 1308 Fayette¬ 
ville Street 


King County, Washington 
September 15-25 

Seattle, Washington 
September 29-October 3 

Klamath Falls, Oregon 
October 6-16 


Robert C. Stephens, Superintendent of Park and Recreation 
Department, 612 County City Building 

National Recreation Congress 

Robert E. Bonney, Superintendent of Recreation, City Hall 


Attendance at training courses conducted by National Reereation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. 
For details as to location of the institute, contents of courses, registration procedure and the like, communicate with the sponsors 
of the courses as listed above. 



Hints and Helps for the Fall Holidays 

! 

Material to aid you in your planning for Halloween and Thanksgiving cele¬ 
brations is available from the Nahonal Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York 


Thanksgiving 

Captain's Dilemma, The (MP 89}—A play¬ 
let based upon the famous courtship of 
Miles Standish. $10 

Children of the Americas (P 117)—A pag- 
cont depicting, through song and dance, 
historic periods of America .... $.10 

Community Pageant for Thanksgiving 

(MB 2010).$.10 

Faith of Our Fathers (MP 46)—A Pilgrim 
pogeont. The first part tells of the Pilgrims, 
brings out clearly the signing of the May¬ 
flower Compact and also contains a scene of 
the first Thanksgiving. The second part tells 
of the faith of our fathers in modern 
times.$.25 

Family Party for Thanksgiving, A (MB 
1578). $.10 



All Set for Halloween (P 10)— Large-scale, 
outdoor suggestions and smaller-scale, in¬ 
door ideas. $.15 

Bring On Your Spooks (MB 1949)—Sugges¬ 
tions for decorations and games $.10 

Community Celebrates Halloween, The 

(P 108)—Reports from many cities, with sug¬ 
gestions for the whole community and for 
neighborhood offoirs.$.15 

For a Halloween Party (M8 580}—Gomes, 
contests ond fortunes for a party . $.10 

Fun for Halloween (P 7B)—Party plans 
include decorations, invitations, pre party 
games, active games, quiet games, musical 
activities, stories, dramatics and a good bib¬ 
liography .$.25 

Games and Stunts for Halloween (P 113) 
—Includes a dance, fortune-telling, and so 
forth. $.15 

Ghosts and All (MB 625)— A party plan $.10 

Halloween Gambols (P 118)—A short play 
in which the host is none other than Mephi- 
stopheles, ond there ore ghosts, goblins and 
witches.$.10 

i 

Halloween Party for Children, A (MB 

1696)—House-to-house party with different 
activities at every stop along the route $.10 

Outline for Halloween (MB 2003)—Lofa 
yotte, Louisiana, plans for grode parties $.10 

Peter Pumpkin Eater (MP 202)—A children's 
ploy, based upon the old nursery rhyme $.15 

Terrible Ghost Story, A (MB 267)—Chills 
ond thrills abound in this short, but effective, 
ghost story ........ $.10 

Window Painting for Halloween (P 116) 
—Suggestions for window pointing contests 

$.10 


For a Happy Thanksgiving (Reprinted from 
Recreation) — Suggestions for a simple 
harvest community night consisting of songs, 
dances and considerable pageantry. Also 
suggests other possibilities for harvest enter¬ 
tainments and festivals .... $.10 


Program for Thanksgiving, A (P 120)— 
Eight tableaux with narrators . $.10 

Thanksgiving Ceremonial, A (MB 1421)— 
For church, school, community auditorium 
use. The Earth Mother and the Earth Chil¬ 
dren take part in a procession, followed by 
groups of Pilgrims, pioneers ond those who 
shore their offerings . . $.10 

Thanksgiving Down on the Farm (MB 

1892)—Decorations and gomes . . $ 10 

Three Thanksgivings, The (MP 51)—A No 
vembor humoresque of the Thanksgivings of 
the past, present ond future .... $.25 

Turkeys in the Treetop (MP 407)—Gomes 
ond mixers for your party $ 10 


Harvest Home Thanksgiving Party (P 
119) — Grand fun for a family celebra¬ 
tion .$.10 
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Here are the guiding principles, practices 
and policies for recreation in America 



Top authorities in every field of recreation 
hhor, military, {rati rtial, commercial, in¬ 
stitutional, governmental . , . have pooled their 
vast experience and know-how to bring you 
this complete and valuable book 
on the guiding principles of recreation 
in America. Never before has there 
been anything like it — for the 
first time, a full set of principles covering 
every aspect of total community 
\ recreation — established and printed 

\ in one volume. Complete from his¬ 
torical background and its place in 
American life to what recre¬ 
ation offers the individual, the 
family, the group and the 
community — including 
\ principles, practices 

and policies for 
the guidance of all 

\ agencies 

interested in 
recreation. 


This new book, the 
result of another National 
Conference held by the 
Athletic Institute, offers you valuable 
assistance in your recreational work. 
Priced at $1.25 each. Order your copy today 
front the Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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at leading gyms from coast-to-coast 
the choice is Porter 


Unusual basketball backstop installations 
are usual for Porter. For years, Porter en¬ 
gineers have successfully solved equip¬ 
ment problems for the nation’s leading 
schools, universities, clubs and communi 
ties. This outstanding engineering skill 
coupled with nearly a century of quality 
manufacturing experience explains whj 
Porter is depended upon. Whether your 
problem involves basketball backstops or 
apparatus for gymnastics, call on Porter. 


Faced with the problem of installing backstops that 
would be permanent and rigid in a gymnasium with a 
ceiling beam height of 39 feet, Kent State University 
at Kent, Ohio, turned 1o Porter. 


FREE ENGINEERING COUNSEL 

You can entrust your planning end 
installation problems to Porter's en* 
Kineerine staff and be confideat of 
satisfaction. Years of experience back 
every Porter recommendation. Write 
today. 


These two Porter 217B Forward-Fold "Hoistawoy" in¬ 
stallations were the answer. When not in use the back¬ 
stops may be hoisted la o horizontal position, permit¬ 


ting overhead room far other activities in the gymnasium. 


THE J. E. 
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—--Manufacturing 


CORPORATION 


Ottawa, Illinois 


Manufaclurers of Gymnasium, \ Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 
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Pumpkins will soon, in tile hands of small hoys. 
Ihange into grinning jack-o-lanterns for the eve of 
Allhallows. Photo courtesy of Massie, Missouri Re¬ 
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Next Month 

In November, recreation leaders will he looking 
ahead to Christmas. This issue, therefore, will carry 
new ideas for the forthcoming festivities—candle 
making, a new party and tricks and stunts. "Christ¬ 
mas Programs Through the 5 ears” will present quick 
views of community programs since the 1920‘s. The 
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► A Scholarship for Graduate 
Study in landscape architecture is be¬ 
ing offered at Harvard University for 
the academic year 1953-1954, carry¬ 
ing a stipend of six hundred dollars — 
the equivalent of tuition for one year. 
The curriculum embraces the design of 
area of land for human use and enjoy¬ 
ment. Further information will be fur¬ 
nished upon request, up to November 
1, 1952. Address The Chairman, De¬ 
partment of Landscape Architecture, 
Robinson Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusets. 

► There Are Now More Tha\ Sev¬ 
enty School Districts in Michigan 
providing a week or more of school 
camping as a part of the regular cur¬ 
riculum, according to Dr. Julian W. 
Smith in a talk delivered to the 1952 
American Camping Association Con¬ 
vention. He stated that California re¬ 
ports fifteen school districts involved. 
Others, including Indiana, Texas, Illi¬ 
nois, New York, North Carolina, Flor¬ 
ida and Washington, report that 
schools have already initiated pro¬ 
grams. Official publications, proceed¬ 
ings of conventions, and the pro¬ 
nouncements by associations of school 
administrators and other professional 
groups indicate acceptance of school 
camping as an integral and desirable 
part of educational experience. 

► Acting Upon a Request of the 
Community Services Branches of 
the U.S. Air Force and the Department 
of the Army, the National Recreation 
Association early last summer started a 
pioneering program to mobilize all 
connnunitv recreation resources within 
a wide radius of ten military installa¬ 
tions in central Texas. Clarence E. 
Brewer, representing the association, 
worked with the Community Services 
of the U. S. A. F. and Fourth Army 
Command on a joint plan of action re¬ 
sulting hi the services of volunteer 
committees to act as sponsors to en¬ 
courage the participation of military 


personnel in community activities. A 
directory was compiled, for the in¬ 
stallations, of all recreation areas, facul¬ 
ties, places of interest to \ isit, the re¬ 
sources and services of the state park 
departments, Texas state departments, 
universities, colleges, commercial rec¬ 
reation. and of resource persons hav¬ 
ing a specialized hobby and who were 
willing to cooperate with personel offi¬ 
cers on post in promoting hobby activ¬ 
ities for military personnel. 

Major-General John McCormick, Di¬ 
rector of Military Personnel for the 
U.S.A.F.. writes regarding this project: 
“I have been receiving regular reports 
on the very valuable services the 
United States Air Force has been re¬ 
ceiving from the National Recreation 
Association. It is evident that the per¬ 
sistent and skillful efforts of your rep¬ 
resentatives. closely coordinated with 
the plans and programs of our air base 
commanders, have resulted in the dis¬ 
covery and availability of many com¬ 
munity resources hitherto unused. The 
most recent report on the Wolters Air 
Force Base Community Service Proj 
ect, organized by Mr. C. E. Brewer, is 
an excellent example of tbe worthwhile 
defense activities of your organiza¬ 
tion." 

► The Seventh Annual Industrial 
Recreation Conference will be held 
at Purdue University October 19 to 21, 
1952. A highlight of the conference 
will be the banquet address on Monday 
evening by Dr. Harold D. Meyer, Pro¬ 
fessor of Sociology, University of 
North Carolina; consultant, North 
Carolina Recreation Commission: and 
former president of the American Rec¬ 
reation Society. He w ill speak on “Rec¬ 
reation—-Its Potentials in Contempo¬ 
rary Society." 

► Recent Figures re-emphasize the 
fact that each year more children are 
killed playing in the streets than 
through polio. According to the 1951 
figures of the National Foundation for 


Infantile Paralysis, there were 28,668 
eases of polio reported in the United 
States, but during the same year, the 
number of children killed or injured 
while playing in the streets, totalled 
54,170 . 

► A New Recreation Program Serv¬ 
ice and a national advisory committee 
on recreation programs and activities 
is being inaugurated by tbe National 
Recreation Association. Virginia Mus- 
selman, now head of the association’s 
correspondence and consultation serv¬ 
ice, will be in charge of ibis new de¬ 
partment and will serve as the commit¬ 
tee’s secretary. George A. Nesbitt, rvho 
has been district representative in New 
York state, will take over direction of 
the correspondence and consultation 
service. 

► A Policy Statement on the danger 
of over-development and commercial) 
zation of state parks is being prepared 
through the cooperation of the Na¬ 
tional Conference of State Parks, Amer¬ 
ican Institute of Park Executives and 
the National Recreation Association. 

► Two New Recreation Societies, 
officially organized last spring, are: 

The Tennessee Recreation Society 
with A1 Strozdas. recreation director 
of Oak Ridge, serving as president. 
Plans called for pamphlets and leaflets, 
stating the society’s constitution, by¬ 
laws and dues, to lie distributed to all 
recreation leaders in the state. 

The Metropolitan New York Recre¬ 
ation Society, an affiliate of the Amer¬ 
ican Recreation Society. It was organ¬ 
ized in April and is now meeting regu¬ 
larly. It welcomes into membership all 
those who are professionally engaged 
in the reereation field, no matter what 
kind of agency or what its major 
focus. 


Special Services 

There is still an urgent need for 
women for special service club work 
in Japan. Gollege graduates are pre¬ 
ferred. 

Civilian women also are needed 
for club work in other overseas 
areas. Women, ages twenty-four or 
twenty -five, are in demand, too, for 
club positions at posts and bases in 
all parts of the 1 nited States. In¬ 
formation concerning all special 
service opportunities may be ob¬ 
tained from the Recreation Person¬ 
nel Service, National Recreation As¬ 
sociation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
5 ork 10. New York. 
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All International 



F or WANT YEARS tile National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation lias- been interested in and has pro- 
vMttl consultative and advisory services to 
agencic* and individuals throughout the world con¬ 
cerned with recreation. The Hoard of llireetors of 
the National Recreation Association has now au¬ 
thorized the formal establishment of an Interna¬ 
tional Recreation Service, as a channel through 
which the many services of the association may he 
made more readily availahle to them. 

In 1911. Mr. and M rs. G. M Goethe, under tV' 
auspices of the association, made a trip around the 
world and were instrumental in the establishment 
of playgrounds and other recreation facilities in 
several countries. Throughout the years many rec¬ 
reation friends from other countries have attended 
the association’s annual rn reation congresses. In 
1932, the association Sponsored (he first Interna¬ 
tional Recreation Congress, which was held in l.os 
Angeles, California, in connection with the Oh mpie 
Games of that year Since 1915. it has been serving 
hundreds of indiv iduals and agencies concerned 
with recreation in many nations. During the last 
few years many American recreation leaders have 
Iwcn serving abroad. This slimmer Mr. and Mr*. 
T. K. Rivers represented the association at the 
Sixth Japanese Recreation Congress and made con¬ 


tact with recreation leaders and other outstanding 
persons interested in recreation in the several 
countries they visited on route to Japan. 

The provision of recreation service and help, 
however, has not been a one-way affair. The rec¬ 
reational and cultural life of America has been 
tremendously enriched through the years by con¬ 
tributions from all the peoples of the world, and 
there is still much we might learn from other 
nations. The national recreation movement of the 
I'nited stales itself rests upon the pioneer reerea 
tion work done in many countries, particularly 
Kngland. Germain and Switzerland: and it was 
l)r. 11. I.. Jacks of Oxford l Diversity. Kngland. 
who carried the inspiring story of recreation to 
thousands of persons throughout the I nited States 
during the years 1931 and 1932. 

\ii increasing recognition, since the beginning 
of the twentieth century, has been given to recrea¬ 
tion in all parts of the world as an important and 
necessary part of life contributing to education, 
character development happiness, health, safety 
and citizenship. In several countries, as well as in 
the I nited States, special attention has been given 
to recreation, sometimes by the national, provincial, 
state or eounlv governments, sometimes In munici¬ 
palities. often In civic and social organizations. A 
number of countries have C'tahlished organizations 
of national scope devoted to recreation, similar to 
the National Recreation Association. 

In all cases the term ‘ recreation" is used to 
cover the general field of play for children, recrea¬ 
tion for youth, and the recreatirm.il use of leisure 
time for adult' and the aged. It means the provi 
ion of such facilities and activities as parks, plav 
grounds neighborhood recreation buildings, games, 
sports, athletics, music, dramatics, arts and crafts, 
ramping, hiking and like activities when organized 
and developed for general participation by all tin 
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Recreation Service 


people in rural as well as in urban communities. It 
does not include commercial recreation activities. 

Since the end of World War 11. interest in rec¬ 
reation has been manifest to a greater degree than 
ever before in many foreign countries. Letters from 
individuals and organizations seeking advice, in¬ 
formation and literature on recreation have been 
reaching the National Recreation Association in 
steadily increasing numbers. A desire to profit bv 
the experience of the United States in developing a 
community recreation movement is quite evident in 
many countries. 

As the occupation authorities of both Germany 
and Japan arc turning back the control of those 
countries to their own governments, and both pub¬ 
lic and private agencies of those countries are left 
without official help and guidance, it heroines im¬ 
perative that such organizations as the National 
Recreation Association provide private and volun¬ 
tary services in the fields of their respective in¬ 
terests. 

Furthermore, so long as the peace of the world 
and the defense of the world's democracies require 
the United States and other nations to maintain 
large numbers of their citizens abroad, in military 
and other capacities, it is of the utmost importance 
that some way be found to bring together the 
public and private recreation agencies of America 
and its allies in a program to open up, to the repre¬ 
sentatives of other nations, the hearts, the homes 
and the normal and wholesome recreation oppor¬ 
tunities of the countries in which they are serving. 

The formal establishment of an International 
Recreation Service by the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation will provide a central service agency to 
make available both information and skillful guid¬ 
ance for recreation leaders, agencies and associa¬ 
tions in all parts of the world, just as the National 
Recreation Association for over forty-six years has 


served in the United States as the central service 
agency for local, state and national agencies, pub¬ 
lic and private, concerned with public recreation. 

The International Recreation Service will also 
participate in the work of the Committee on In¬ 
ternational Social Welfare of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly and in cooperation with that 
committee will serve in a consultative and advisory 
capacity to the several United States and United 
Nations bodies active on the international welfare 
scene—sueh as the Federal Security Agency in rela¬ 
tion to the Federal Interdepartmental Committee on 
International Soeial Welfare, the United States Na¬ 
tional Commission for UNESCO, the International 
Labor Organization, the Conference Group of Uni¬ 
ted States National Organizations on the UN. the 
Social Commission of the United Nations, and the 
Lnited Nations Economic and Social Council. It 
will assist the State Department of the United States 
with reference to the welfare phases of the United 
States foreign policy, particularly with such ques¬ 
tions as the welfare attache program. Point IV and 
technical assistance, and United States Government 
representation at international conferences. 

Faced with the impelling need of bettering inter¬ 
national relations if we are to win the peace, now 
is the strategic time to provide world-wide services 
in the field of recreation. 

It is our hope that we who know what recreation 
can do, both for the individual and for the com¬ 
munity, will find a wav, through the establishment 
of the association’s International Reereation Serv¬ 
ice, to firing together the reereation forces of the 
world to promote a richer, more abundant leisure 
life for all. 
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Concern About Salaries 



A Rid) Contribution 

•'irs; 

In regard to the guest editorial in 
your April 19512 issue. Mrs. Hobby has 
packaged as neatly, convincingly and 
eolorfulb what coinmimiU recreation 
programs can do for service women as 
any gifted saleswoman with enlight¬ 
ened understanding of the product 
could. The material is presented so 
crisply and tidily and with such irre¬ 
futable appeal that I am guessing there 
will be a big demand for copies. It is 
certainly a rich contribution in general 
and particularly in relation to defense 
services such as those in which the 
NR A and the Community Services 
branch. Special Services Division, Of¬ 
fice of the Adjutant General Depart¬ 
ment of the Armv, along with others, 
are engaged. 

0. Ott Romney, Chief, Community 

Sendee* llrnnrh. Deportment of the 

Army. 

I'laygiouncl Improvements 

•sirs: 

RkciikaTIOX magazine is a big aid 
to ns in conducting our various pro¬ 
grams. It contains tornethinp for fi eri 
luxly on our stafl and all of n« read it 
thoronghlv each month. 

This xear we have conducted a I’lax- 
ground Improvement 1'rojcct on each 
of our fifteen playgrounds, having re¬ 
ceived this idea from your April 
(1951 i issue, and wc achieved the fol¬ 
lowing result.*: 

I. Padding the side edges of the seal 
and nil nut* and bolt* on the halo 
• wing seat* with fount rubber ami cm. 


ering with leatherette t Deering Oaks 
Playground). This safety device does 
not prevent humps on heads hut it does 
eliminate serious cuts. 

2. Painting of shufllchoard courts 
on the long sides of a tennis court 
plus construction of all shufllchoard 
equipment fWills Playground). 

5. A beautiful cork-faeed bulletin 
board witlj multicolored letters (Lin¬ 
coln Park). 

-f, A nine hole miniature golf course 
I Presumpscott Park). 

5. \ olleylmll court I P, .). Deering'l. 

6. f ireplaces of rectangular paving 
stones I Bayside. Gulliver Field. Par 
son Park and others). 

Planting of oak trees I Peak- 
Island). 

f>. Permanent horseshoe boxes ( Doug¬ 
las Street). 

9. Baseball field, complete- with 
backstop and snow fence for outfield 

(Gulliver). 

10. (.’raft table and board games 
i Mclntire). 

11. Fireplaces and council rings at 
a "woodsy” playground (The Pines). 

Our local Rotary Club is ro*.«|»nnsior* 
ing the project and will give plat 
ground equipment ns prizes to the best 
projects. 1 am a firm believer in the 
fact that youngsters, parents, friends 
and play leaders should help improve 
their areas. This gives a neighborhood 
the feeling of responsibility for their 
playground 

Thanks to you and Burnt vriox 
magazine for a wonderful idea. 

Jack Crain, Junior. Director of Rce- 

rrnlion, Cortland. Maine 


> 1 < ~: 

I read with avid interest your arti¬ 
cle on salaries in the September issue 
— as I imagine did everyone in the 
recreation profession. The results lived 
up to my expectations but not up to 
my hopes. To me the thing that point¬ 
ed up the sad story that your figures 
told was the article under “Personnel"' 
bewailing the decrease in the number 
of colleges offering recreation degrees 
and in the number of students enrolled 
in such courses, and the relatively 
poorer quality of such students. 

50u seem very concerned with this 
problem—and rightly so, I believe-— 
urging a nation wide systematic re¬ 
cruiting program for the profession. It 
seem* to me that there is a direct cor¬ 
relation between the results of your 
salary survey and the apparent lack of 
enthusiasm on the part of top-notch 
young people to enter the profession. 
Very few outstanding high school stu¬ 
dents in our society arc going to set 
their sights on a career in a profession 
where the top salary for the man with 
the heavy responsibility of managing a 
large department in a midwestern me¬ 
tropolis is only $11.000—a junior ex¬ 
ecutive’s salarx in many of our busi¬ 
ness concerns, A median salary of less 
than $100 jiei week—which can lie 
matched in any airplane factor} or 
steel mill—is not going to attract very 
many to spend four oi more years in 
college and considerable money pre¬ 
paring for a career in this field. 

I have no personal complaint at the 
present time concerning salary-being 
in the first year on a new job and re¬ 
ceiving the figure I asked for In fact 
I have received a raise in salary each 
year that 1 have been working. How 
ever, the rise in the cost of fixing since 
I left college in 19R5 has matched my 
progress, and the economic prospects 
for the future revealed by y our survey 
of salaries seem dim. 

It seems to me that the best way to 
lick the recruiting problem—and inci¬ 
dentally the greatest service that the 
National Recreation Association and 
the American Recreation Society could 
perform for the profession—would be 
to devote a much stronger effort to 
raise salaries in the profession now 
Hie success of labor unions has proven 
the strength of organized groups. 1 am 
not advocating a union for recreation 
superintendents or other professional 
workers, but I am advocating an in¬ 
creased effort by the already estab¬ 
lished organizations mentioned ahoxr 
on behalf of the individual executive 
and staff meinlwr on a nation-wide 
basis. 

Joil.x B. Ft \,\K\ Superintendent. 

nrattlehoro, Vermont. Recreation 

Department. 
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United Nations Playground 

The establishment of the United Na¬ 
tions playground, last year, called forth 
the following comment, from column¬ 
ist H. 1. Phillips, in the New York 
press: 

The kids and the Diplomats 

OK, envoys, delegates and officials, 
custodians of a world’s fate, spokes¬ 
men for the biggies of this planet! 
This is one of your more understanda¬ 
ble decisions ... a step in keeping 
with the ways of the Prince of Peace. 
Now the coldness of steel skyscraper 
and the forbidding aloofness of diplo¬ 
mats give way to a heart-warming hu¬ 
man touch. 

The scurrilous debate is softened 
by laughter; the acrid mood is touched 
by song: the gravest decision on the 
topmost floor ... is made to seem 
less important momentarily than the 
questions down in the street below, 
“Who slugged ‘Shorty’ Murphy?’’ 
“What little girl pushed Jennie out of 
the swing?” Pause, oh statesmen of 
the earth! Get an eyeful of children 
at jday! Listen to their laughter! 

The kids can help you. An inter¬ 
national issue will seem suddenly less 
vital when, responding to a childish 
treble, you catch a flash of your child¬ 
hood memories. Your tempers will he 
soothed by the sight of kids at play. 
Spokesmen for empires may glimpse 
the top secret key to peace in the 
hearts and voices of cavorting young¬ 
sters. And perhaps amid the shouts 
from the United Nations playground 
there will be heard in the council halls 
high up in the steel skyscraper the 
timeless Voice whispering. “Suffer ye 
little children to come unto me.”— 
From The Sun Dial, by H. I. Phillips, 
by special permission of the Associ¬ 
ated Newspapers and the New York 
World Telegram and Sun. 

“I Hate Reading!” 

As our thoughts turn to the sub¬ 
ject of reading and we take another 
look at its place m the recreation pro¬ 
gram, in view of planning for Book 
Week 1 —November 16 to 22—recrea¬ 
tion leaders will he interested in an 
article of the above title, hy Helen J. 

1 Sec "Heading is Recreation,” page 269. 
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Greenblat, a seventh-grade teacher in 
the public schools of Newark, New 
Jersey.- 

“The tie-up between reading difficul¬ 
ties and juvenile delinquency evinces 
itself with startling regularity,” writes 
Miss Greenblat. “It is true that not 
all retarded readers seem to suffer 
from emotional disturbances or come 
to grips with the law. liut on the other 
hand, the reading ability of nearly all 
delinquents is considerably below’ their 
mental capacity. . . . Authorities in the 
field of reading are accepting more 
and more the factor of emotional mal¬ 
adjustment as a prime cause of read¬ 
ing difficulty. . . . 

“Less attention has been paid, how¬ 
ever, to the reverse side of the prob¬ 
lem ... to what extent does read¬ 
ing retardation cause and/or aggra¬ 
vate feelings of inadequacy in the 
child? Practically at the heginning of 
his school career he is grouped ac¬ 
cording to his reading performance. 
Then and there the stigma becomes 
attached. ... It takes very little time 
for the children to discover which are 
the slower learners and to emphasize 
the fact hy such endearing epithets as 
‘Dope’ or ‘Lamebrain* (both of which 
I’ve heard used on the playground hy 
little first-graders). . . . As the child 
grows older, reading becomes a pre¬ 
requisite for an increasing number of 
subjects in the curriculum. . . . Thus 
our slow reader is being set farther 
and farther away from his fellow’s. . . . 

“1 have found that such children re¬ 
veal acute awareness of their reading 
inadequacy and are bitterly resentful. 

. . . All this animosity gives rise to 
the oft-heard cry, ‘I hate reading!’ No 
amount of stereotyped ‘remedial read¬ 
ing" assistance will help. Treatment 
consists rather of attempting to lessen 
the pent-up aggression and hostility 
and of building up self-eonfidcnee. . . . 

1 try to stimulate interest in reading 
by dealing with such topics as the 
child himself suggests. This is based 
on the rapport between ns. 

“Once interest has been achieved 
and self-confidence has been fostered, 
more formal work may he cautiously 
introduced." 

2 Apprariiij; in June 19.'>2 issue of Under¬ 
standing The Child, published by the Na¬ 
tional Association for Mental Health. 1790 
Broadway, New "York. 


The Importance of Play 

I much admire the custom in many 
Jewish families of elders ami children 
playing card games, dominoes, and 
checkers after the evening meal to¬ 
gether. It takes love and self-disci¬ 
pline for a w on ted man to settle down 
to games with children. Parents en¬ 
courage their children to make music, 
to paint, to work in photography and 
to play outdoor games. They know 
the art of family life. It’s so much 
easier to give the kids money and 
send them to the movies or let them 
take what wisdom they can get from 
television! 

Recreational direction has become 
a paid profession because so many 
parents have been too selfish to give 
themselves in teaching children how 
to play.—From Head Over Heels, a 
Guide for the Better Self, by Maurice 
S. Sheehy. Published by Farrar. Straus 
and Young. 


COSTUMES TO RENT 

-- for - 

CONVENTIONS • PARADES • PACEAWTS 
MINSTRELS • PLAYS • OPERAS, ETC. 

VAN HORN & SON, PHILA. 7, PA. 

Costumers • Est. 1852 • Send for Folder. 


it’s PigM* if it’s 



GYM EQUIPMENT 


• Gymnasium Equipment 

• Telescopic Gym Seats 

• Basketball Scoreboards 

• Basketball Backstops 

• Steel Lockers, Lockerobes 
and Grade-Robes 


TUxite fryt (?a&Uef 


FRED MEDART PR0DUCTS,inc. 

3566 DE KALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 



Far 78 Years 

The Standard Of Quality 
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A remarkable example of recreation facilities in a cuinmiiintv of 33,500 persons. 



Recreation Capital 


J. X. Murdock Hccrcation Director. 


Juvenile delinquency holds no 
terrors for Lelhbridgci self-styled 
'Kcereation Capital of Canada." 
Not that the youngsters of this thriving metropolis of the 
irrigation area of Southern Alherla are heller, or worse, 
than those of other places. They are just as full of brim¬ 
stone and ginger as any other normal youngsters, hut here, 
through coordinated efforts of sen ice chi Lis and city fa¬ 
thers. centered in the $325,000 Civic .'sports Centre, the 
>2-10.(XK) skating and curling rink, two heated outdoor 
swimming pool- a ninety-acre artificial lake, four hall 
parks, nine playgrounds, eight outdoor skating rinks and 
endless other facilities, the youth of the city are given a 
healthful opportunity to work off their high spirits and 
uper abundant energy in favorable and appealing atmos¬ 
phere. four of these playgrounds have youth councils 
which, complete with mayors, govern their individual 
activities. These councils function under direction of the 
children's parents and a plavground supervisor. 

Starting from scratch, these Sport* and recreational fea¬ 
tures have mounted from a mere nothing to an edifice of 
colossal stature in the past four years. Sparkl'd by the 
work of service clubs the $60,000 l.ions swimming pool, 
anil the $40,000 Kinsmen Playground—it was the gener¬ 
ous, far-sighted gift of $100,000 donated by the late Frit/ 
Sick, pioneer industrialist of the city, that really got things 
under way. 

The Civ ic Sports Centre 

Promptlv, Mayor I). II. 1It on. K.C.. took steps to pro¬ 
cure from the Dominion government, for a civil center, the 
entire Itoynl Canadian Mounted Police barracks sipiare in 
the center of the city. Paid for mil of this donation and 
laigelv from reserves built up during the war years, the 
major units have been constructed (hiring the past four 
vear« without running the city into debt, 'stronghold for 
the entire sports and recreation program is the Civic 
Sports Outre building, wherein are now coordinated not 
onlv vuntil activities but all the art, music, cultural and 


Pllll in IF Consu l., Frllnu of thr Rural Cropra/thiral So 
'irly, I* thr author oj \rirrnl Arrlir trairl hook i. 


sports activities of the city. This was officially opened by 
Kuril C. Sick in October, J98-9j in memory of his father. 

Directly off the lobby and executive offices. Number 
One Gymnasium and auditorium contains a basketball and 
volleyball floor, four badminton and two shufllcboard 
courts: it is equipped with a public address system and 
blearher accommodation for eight hundred. Twelve storage 
rooms are built under the bleachers, providing almost un¬ 
limited space, for the equipment of all groups using the 
building. Number Two Gym. constructed as an immense 
stage, looks down on Number One. It is equipped with re¬ 
movable draw and drape curtains and other stage trap 
pings, and is marked out for a basketball Hour anil two 
badminton courts. The boxing gym is equipped with de¬ 
mountable rings and other training facilities,, while the 
heated outdoor swimming pool, 106 feet by 53 feet, forms 
part of the main building. 

Apart from these features, the Civic Sports Centre and 
Fritz Sick Memorial also offers a large number of meet¬ 
ing or club rooms. It’s not unusual to find all these in use 
at the same time—-a game of basketball going on in the 
large gymnasium, members of the Old Timers' Dance Club 
practicing reels and square dances in the other, the boxing 
club conducting regular classes in the basement gym while 
the sketch club camera club and other cultural groups arc 
holding meetings in the various rooms. Many of them con¬ 
gregate later in the large dining hall, which is serviced bv 
a fully modern and up-to-date kitchen. 

laitest addition to the Civic Sports Centre is the $240,000 
Ice Centre, an enormous structure housing the largest 
covered-ire surface oi the Dominion, which was opened 
last November. It contains a skating and hockey rink lot) 
feet by Iff) feel, ten curling sheets, seating accommodation 
for eight hundred, dressing rooms and showers for girls 
and boys, a glassed-in spectators' room and lobby, and a 
refreshment concession. Other development wotk in pros¬ 
pect embraces a quarter-mile cinder track, a turfed foot¬ 
ball pit< b and a new fastball diamond. 

Guided by tbc Iteercation Commission 

Lethbridge's ritv-widc program is developed to include 
everyone, from tin youngster- to the oldster, with all na 
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of Canada 

Philip H. Godsell 



“Recreation Week” opened with a spirited western hoe-down 
attended by fifteen hnndred old-timers from southern Alberta. 


Banalities and groups participating. Organized recreation 
in all its aspects—physical, social and cultural- -is essen¬ 
tially a matter of “having fun.” But it is more than that, 
for it is a tremendous value in developing character, a 
spirit of cooperation, and in building good citizens. 

The over-all guiding force is the recreation commission, 
a citizens’ committee appointed by the city council. Chosen 
to head this eight-member committee was George B. Mc- 
Killop, M. B. E., who has done more for the youth of Leth¬ 
bridge in the last three decades lhan any other one inan- 
a fact recognized in 1948 when he was made a Member 
of the Order of the British Empire. On his recent retire¬ 
ment he was succeeded b\ I). L. “Pat” Hamilton. Under 
Mr. Mckillop’s direction the following Sports Centre poli¬ 
cy was established: 

1. “That its program shall he built up to the point 
where the Civic Sports Centre shall become the center of 
all community activities, and where practically all groups 
can make use of the building. 

2. “That the rates must not be excessive so as to defeat 
the purpose for which the building was planned. 

3. “That the building be open to all groups, or indi 
viduals, so long as their activity conforms to the rules gov¬ 
erning the purpose, use and maintenance of the building.” 

Meanwhile, the commission adopted a policy for the 
eivic sports and recreation program, whereby “all sports 



Rehearsal for one of musical pageants and reviews which played 
to enthusiastic audiences and were a part of the gala week. 


are affiliated with, and work in cooperation in the foster¬ 
ing of amateur activity throughout the city.” 

Appointed athletic director on July 1, 1949, by the rec¬ 
reation committee, J. N. “Bus” Murdoch, a native son and 
all-round athlete, supervises the civic-spousored program 
of sports and recreation, assisted by fifteen regular em¬ 
ployees. Deeply interested in all aspects of vouth training 
and sports promotion, "Bus” was no sooner in the saddle 
than he envisaged the inclusion of all branches of recrea¬ 
tion. sports, arts and cultural activities under the same 
roof. Within six months the Civic Sports Centre had be¬ 
come the stronghold for one hundred twenty-five clubs, in¬ 
cluding the allied arts council which is made up of the cam¬ 
era club, writers' club, the sketch club, the ballet club, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, the Junior l nited Nations 
Association, the Canadian Handicraft Guild, the little 
theatre group, the M.l.A. opera-drama group, the Play¬ 
goers’ Drama Club, and other organizations. The effective¬ 
ness of this sports and recreation program is demonstrated 
by the fact that of this community of 23,500 souls, the 
1951 sport and recreation club memberships totaled 11 .- 
384, practically fifty per cent of the population! 

A Recreation Week to Be Remembered 

The recreation program is all-inclusive, and for the sec¬ 
ond successive season the recreation department spread its 
wings still further and exhibited every phase of its color¬ 
ful activities in a week-long production. This, known as 
“Recreation Week,” got off to a living start on Saturdav. 
May 5, with a spirited western hoe-down, attended b\ 
fifteen mayors from adjacent towns and a senator from 
Montana. To the lilting strains of Les Handley’s Happy 
Homesteadcrs, fifteen hundred old-timers of southern A1 
berta and veterans of the old Fort Benton Trail danced 
with poke-bonneted partners in a style reminiscent of the 
old bullock-train days of pioneering. Monday, the author, 
assisted by befeathered chiefs and warriors of the Black- 
foot nation, staged a colorful pageant dramatizing an old- 
time buffalo hunt, the expulsion of whiskey traders by the 
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Recreation 'Pianniny 
Serviced 

Community Recreation Studies 
and Long Range Plans 

• Anolysii of the community, its prwenl recreotion sorvices ond 
resources, ond its needs. 

• Recommendations for moro effective use of present recreo> 
tion services ond resources and the development of plons. 

Planning Recreation Areas and Facilities 

• Preparation of general plan for each recreotion area ond 
focility with attractive drawings for exhibition ond reproduction. 
An occompanying written report when necessary. 

Consultation Services 

• Consultation ond odvisory services to recreation agencies on 
surveys, odministrotion ond program. 

• Reviewing of existing or proposed plons for recreotion oreos, 
facilities ond services. 

Semi frr free leaflet 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 

315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N.Y. 


Northwest Mounted Police from Fort Whoitp-l p. and the 
-iguing of Troal\ Number Seven at Hlaekfoot Crossing In 
Chief Crowfoot, the "statesman in paint and blanket." On 
Tnesdav. W'ednesda\ and Thursday. musical pageants and 
revues displavcd. to surprised ami cnllui-iaslie audiences, 
the wealth of outstanding talent in the district. There were 
mam performers from the diverse national groups—hotli 
Oriental and European living in the liet It bridge area. 

One thousand children dressed as elephants, giraffes, 
horses, lions, wildmcn, acrobats and downs, presented the 
“I’lavgronnd Circus" oil Fridaj night to a house full to 
overflowing. Next morning the same youngsters staged a 
"cirrus parade." Headed In a homemade rulliope, five- to 
trim ear-old acrobats, downs, roughriders and cowgirls 
with swirling lariats took the city In storm, as tlnn pa¬ 
raded and cavorted to the rousing music of a teen-age 
hand. On Saturday night. May 12. the gala week ended 
will) a mammoth and colorful Mardi gras. It was a week 
of unexampled joy for the youngsters, who took part in all 
the production!)—a week of record attendance which indi¬ 
cated that most of the tenty had turned out. 

In litis tangible way Lethbridge, home of the Maple 
Ijeafs. world champion hockey players, is demonstrating 
that the money invested in recreational facilities is paying 
good dividends- keeping the youth of the oil) occupied 
and interested m healthful pursuits which have no age 
harriers. Parents and children share common interests. 
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N ote Campaign 

A vote campaign has been launched hy tin- American 
Heritage Foundation and more than one hundred other or¬ 
ganizations, working through local branches, to stimulate 
registration and voting in this important year. A pro¬ 
gram of awards is offered hy the foundation to commu¬ 
nities. organizations and committees achieving the great¬ 
est percentage increase out the voting record in their 
areas m the last presidential election. 

Recreation leaders can take advantage of this oppor¬ 
tunity for community and national service, hy making 
an effort to help increase not only the number of voters, 
hut the number of informed voters. 

'Ibis can he done hy stimulating your discussion groups 
to devout a session or two lo "voting education, io non¬ 
partisan discussion of the issues at slake in the coming 
elections, of how to vote mtcliigculh. or of the func¬ 
tions of the various offices of our government for whom 
tiew people w ill he elected, and so on CfeMhe recreation con- 
ter can introduce a special Series of center-sponsored dis¬ 
cussion group program-, providing the local library is not 
doing the same thing. A cooperative venture with the Ii 
bran along these lines, would lie excellent. In am ease, 
the librnrv can he most helpful, with hooks, pamphlets 
displays to lie set up. and some will lie able to provide 
slides, film strips, motion pictures. 
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Problems and recommendations grow¬ 
ing out of last year’s experience. 




JlII.IiKKN at most of the city’s ele¬ 
mentary schools got things off to 
a gala start in Burbank, California, 
last year, by wealing Halloween cos¬ 
tumes to school. Afternoon parties, 
parades and carnivals were the order 
of the day. There were home parties. 



church and club parties. Twenty-two 
local organizations and service clubs 
assisted with the conduct of playground 
and park paities, and twenty-six firms 
aided with donations, making a total 
of forty-eight participating groups. 
Members of the Burbank fire depart¬ 
ment. auxiliary police and crossing 
guards assisted with the supervision at 
the playgrounds. All were volunteer 
workers. They were willing and coop¬ 
erative and aided considerably In the 
smooth operation of the parties. The 
park department rated a special bow 
for its cooperation in setting up booths, 
tallies, benches, platforms, lighting and 
other equipment as needed, for the 
assistance rendered by the members 
of its staff during tbe course of the 
parties, and for its prompt and ellieient 
clean-up the following day. 

The Burbank Unified School District 
mimeographed and distributed bulle¬ 
tins, listing the location of parties and 


scheduled activities, to all the children 
in the elementary schools and the first 
two grades of junior high school. The 
cost of the paper was paid by the co¬ 
ordinating council from funds donated 
by the Burbank Insurance Agents’ As¬ 
sociation. 

Estimated attendance at seven city 
play centers was 4.125, including the 
three hundred adults who had a party 
of their own. 

Every effort was made to take care 
of teen-agers at evening parties in two 
of the high schools and at an afternoon 
club party. In addition, the latter part 
of the evening was reserved for them 
at six eity play centers, and disejoekey 
dances were held at two parks, from 
eight-thirty to ten p.m. However, it 
was noticed that several groups of 
boys and girls seemed to be wander¬ 
ing around aimlessly and, when ques¬ 
tioned, they expressed a desire for 
more parties planned especially for 
their own age group. 

An almost complete absence of van¬ 
dalism and malicious mischief marked 
the 1951 celebration. The police de¬ 
partment received a total of only 
twelve ealls during the course of the 
entire evening. None of these were of 
a serious nature. Almost the entire 
community had a hand in the success 
of the program. It is estimated that 
between sixty ami ninety per cent of 
all the porch lights in the city were 
left lighted during the early hours of 
the evening of October thirty-first. 

Some difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining qualified part-time workers 
to be hired for one week to assist in 
the planning and directing of the ac- 
ti\ ities. 


Random Recommendations from 
Party Staffs 

1. 1'hat summer personnel he sur 
veyed as to their desire for Halloween 
work before the close of the summer 
season, preferably before August fif¬ 
teenth. and that they be instructed to 
inform the department of any change 
in their status prior to October first. 

2. That there be more parties espe¬ 
cially planned for junior and senior 
high school groups. 

3. That there be more men from 
the service clubs to help with the 
adult party and park parties. 

4. That service clubs be given more 
opportunity to plan and help set up 
park programs. 

5. That groups of young adults be 
included in tbe organization and plan¬ 
ning of the adult party so that it 
will attract more participants in the 
twenty-one to forty age bracket. 

6. That children not he allowed to 
attend the adult party. 

7. That the Sjtook House he elimi¬ 
nated from the younger children's par¬ 
ties because of its possible psycho¬ 
logical effect upon them; that it he re¬ 
placed by a magician, fortune telling 
and trick games; that there he some 
carnival booths especially designed for 
small children. 

o. That every youngster in costume 
receive a small prize rather than a few 
receiving big prizes for special cate¬ 
gories. It was felt that the established 
categories hinder rather than help in 
the judging of the costume parade. 

From Hallo ueen Report, Park and Recrea¬ 
tion Department. Burbank. California. 
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\ pioneer experiment teaches 
traffic safety to small children.* 


NEVER 
TOO EARLY 
TO LEARN 


I EARNING POLIO'.MI N'S SIGNALS i» part of game drama- 
tiring sufelv rules—walk or drive safely, obey signs, signal*. 


r T' , HK mm Kit of the blue convertible 
did not see the I raffle light. Her 
eves inleiil upon the road, she rolled 
light on past the red signal. j«#t miss¬ 
ing several pedestrians. Ifs the time 
she stopped, the policeman was already 
coming across the street toward her. n 
book of tickets in his hand. 

I hc blue convertible was a to\ model 
and the street intersection a painted 
one. marked out ill \ el low. on the 
phnground just behind Houses ell I’uh- 
li< School in New Kocbellc. New 1 ork. 

The driver was seven \ears old the 
policeman even younger am) none of 
the pedestrians was more than night. 

I hr«c children and their classmates 
some twenty in all were playing a 
game. Hut it was a game with a pur¬ 
pose ami the) were playing it with all 
seriousness. 

It was a busy scene. When the lights 

* hanged, pedestrians moved out onto 
the crosswalk's ns drivers on bicycles 
and ipiadricvi |es and in model cars 
waited for the signal to go forward 

* !i-(>rmIc>t troni rhr l.uni ;i. -standard Oi) 

* nmpanv N^v* Marrli 10"»2. 


Ibis was a novel experiment in 
junior traffic training, its object to 
find out if it is practical to start teach¬ 
ing voungstiis of the carlv grades the 
altitudes and skills necessarv to make 
them good drivers ami good pedes¬ 
trians. 

’flu driver of the blue car got her 
ticket and. next morning in the class¬ 
room. appeared in "Irnflir court 
Miss Nixon, the teacher, was pre¬ 
siding magistrate. She picked up from 
her desk the first of several tickets. 
\\ itb just the trace of a smile, she said. 

“Until and Hilly. will you please 
come forward?” 

\\ lb the children standing sobcrlv 
before her. she continued 

”llilly. please tell me win von gave 
liutli this ticket." And Hi IK did. while 
the rlass listened ntteutivelv. 

"Now. Ruth.” said Miss Nixon, “did 
v on pass a light ?" 

“Nes. I did but llillv waited until 
I was right then before lie turned the 
signal red. lie s done it before loo!" 

\ band waved vigorously in live 
li.uk of the room and another child 
stood up. 



WHITE LINE heeded by drivers round 
ing curve, obeying the rule—slow down. 


“Ils happened to me. too. Miss 
Nixon, and I almost got a ticket. Some¬ 
times the policemen turn the lights too 
fast and sometimes too slow." 

‘Do vou think (lull is wluit hap 
pencil to llulh?’ Miss Nixon asked. 

■sheepish!) Hill) admitted that may- 
he he had waited loo long hefoie turn¬ 
ing the -ignal. Miss Nixon turned to 

the class. 

“You have heard both sides of the 
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ease. How many of you think Ruth is 
guilty?” Only two hands rose. “How 
many think she is not guilty?” A for¬ 
est of hands shot up. 

Ruth smiled and started for her seat 
but Miss Nixon called her hack, and 
spoke both to her and to the class. 

“Let’s not forget,” she said, "that 
very often real traflic signals do change 
just as we are driving up to them or 
just as we step off the curb. So we 
ought to watch them very carefully all 
the time.” 

The class agreed. 

The next case involved Jack Rey¬ 
nolds. He had received a ticket for 
straddling the white line while waiting 
to make a left turn. This time the ver¬ 
dict was unanimous. The entire class 
found Jack guilty because, as Officer 
Raymond put it, “If you cross the 
white line you aren’t playing fair 
’cause the rules say you can’t cross the 
white line ever.” 

The idea for the experiment came to 
Ralph Graeter, highway safety con¬ 
sultant, a couple of years ago while he 
was studying a report on traffic trends 


which showed that within eighteen 
years the number of vehicles on the 
nation’s highways would very likely 
be doubled. In even less time, by 1965, 
the statistics indicated, there would be 
some 107,000,000 licensed drivers in 
this country or more drivers than 
there were people just thirty years ago. 
The study also forecast a sixty percent 
increase in highway fatalities by 1965. 

Graeter found these figures start¬ 
ling. He began to speeulate about what 
might be done to prepare today’s 
young people for such a four-wheeled 
life. He knew about the high sehool 
driver training courses which are be¬ 
ing adopted more and more widelv 
throughout the country; hut he won¬ 
dered if it wasn t both possible and 
desirable to begin conditioning chil¬ 
dren at a much earlier age. 

He realized that young children 
could not be expected to drive automo¬ 
biles. But it occurred to him that per¬ 
haps they' eould begin to acquire the 
attitudes—courtesy, alertness, respect 
for others, patience—which are far 
more important to highway safety, it 


is now generally agreed, than skill in 
handling motor vehicles. 

He spent three months developing 
his plan. Then he took it to Dr. Orlo 
K. Jenney, principal of the Roosevelt 
Public School in New Rochelle -a 
progressive safety-conscious communi¬ 
ty that was neither too urban nor too 
rural. His prospectus contained the 
layout of a driving course which could 
be painted on any school yard, and 
models of inexpensive, easy -to-inake 
signals and highway signs. One of the 
plan’s major points was that any school 
could set it up with a minimum of cost 
and effort. It called for using any vehi¬ 
cles that the community might have at 
hand- -trieycles. bicycles, pushmobiles. 

Dr. Jennev agreed enthusiastically 
to let the school participate in the ex¬ 
periment, and volunteered to enlist the 
help of others. 

Lieutenant Brueckner of the New 
Rochelle Police detailed a highway 
marking crew and machine to paint 
street outlines on the play yard. He 
also donated five gallons of paint. Mr. 
Ciotti, the school’s custodian, started 
to make signs and signals. I ive moth¬ 
ers from the PTA showed up in dun¬ 
garees and demanded paint brushes. 

B\ the time the New Rochelle ex¬ 
periment was ready to be put into ef¬ 
fect the Austin Company of England 
had agreed to lend lifteen model cars 
for use in the project—cars which, 
though pedal operated, were equipped 
with real lights, a horn and balloon 
tires. The curiosity and delight of the 
children reached its peak when the 
little cars arrived. 

When the preparations had been 
completed, the first class of youngsters 
was led out to the row of waiting vein 
cles. From his motorcycle, Police Of¬ 
ficer John Sohnberg told the awestruck 
group how very important it was for 
them to learn to walk and drive care¬ 
fully: then he proceeded to instruct 
those chosen to be policemen. 

The class was divided into drivers 
and pedestrians. The game was to walk 
or drive quickly and safely around the 
two painted blocks in the school y ard, 
obeying all signs and all policemen 
along the way. 

Officer Sohnberg took his place on 
the main intersection. Vt the shrill 
sound of his whistle, junior drivers 
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HF. HHlt.OT to obey a "stop street" si>- This is serious TIIU'FK (T)IHT hi session. As the lady timer describes 

offense, and the class will surely vote his ticket deserved. offense, classmates lianK on every word. Class votes verdiel 


rolled down North Asonue and junior 
pedestrians crossed .Mechanic Boule¬ 
vard toward their various destinations. 

W itili 11 dass. the effects of the train¬ 
ing program store noticeable on the 
dris ing; course. W ithin sseehs. (lies 
hegan to crop up in the classrooms and 
long before the program ended, three 
months later, thes sscre being felt b\ 
parents at home. 

The eager little bo\ st ho started out 
hs zooming hi- car Hindis around 
escry corner soon wa> halting for es- 
ers stop sign An older hot ssho at 
first refused to ohes tins policeman 
lespeeialls a girl) (piiekls learned bet¬ 


ter: his entire class sotrd against him. 

When the training program was 
user. I)r. Jennes ssrote an analysis of 
the results as follow's: 

There is a definite carry-over of at¬ 
titudes on traffic safety into life out¬ 
side of school. The over-aggressive 
child learns the importance of coopera¬ 
tion and respect for the rights and 
prisilegos of others. The timid child 
builds self-confidence. 

Ml the children came out ssitli an 
increased respect for properts and nil 
asvareness. not on!) of tile rights of 
others, hut of the need for rules and 
regulations to protect those rights: 


ssitli a greater willingness to assail 
their turn and ssitli a better code of 
good sportsmanship. 

It was at home, however, that the 
program had its most unexpected ef¬ 
fect. Barents discovered that they could 
no longer ignore stop signs, or cross 
white lines, or walk against the light, 
without drawing criticism from their 
children. One mother drove to the 
school to tell Dr. Jennes of receiving a 
ticket for speeding and of her chagrin 
when her small daughter remarked 
complacently—“I kness that would hap¬ 
pen. You always get a ticket when you 
speed ’’ 



Jud^e Austin E. Griffiths 

r f 1 iie HKCKKvrtox movement lost one of its devoted supporters in Jills with 
* the death of Judge Austin K. Griffiths, sslio svas an active member of the 
hoard of directors of the National Beerealiots Association for forty-tsvo years. 

Born eights-eight sears ago in Worcester. Ingland. Mistiu Griffiths came 
to the I nited States as a small lad and spent his bos hood on a farm in Ne 
bniska. In HUM! he svas graduated from the Insv class at Michigan l Diversity. 
One sear later, tin young lawyer settled in the state of Washington, svhere he 
built a long and noteworthy career in public service. 

Among the publir offices he held in Seattle sscre those of "superior Gnurl 
judge, chief of police, president of the cits council and member of the school 
hoard, lie ssns also a leader in numerous ( is ie organizations, serving as a 
director of the '> MCA president of the Seattle Municipal League nnd in mans 
other kev positions, lie was the first president <>f the Seattle Playground As 
socialism. and has often been called the “father of Scnttle's filmy grounds. 

Mans association memlicrs will recall meeting Judge Griffiths at mans of the 
national recreation congresses. 11 is elTnrts in promoting adeipiate recreation 
opportunities for all people were outstanding, and his contribution* to civic 
progress have been widels felt. 
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Creative activity draws new participants and 
adds interest to an established program . . . 


Radio 

O UK program of recreation had be¬ 
come stagnant, in Williston, North 
Dakota. We were offering the same old 
things and getting the same partici¬ 
pants week after week. Many in the 
town didn’t even realize we had a rec¬ 
reation program, and what was worse, 
ninety per cent of the community took 
no part in it. 

A campaign was organized to get 
new ideas for programs from the peo¬ 
ple themselves. We began in the high 
school, and shortly after this appeal 
was made, a ninth grader came into 
my office with a list of ten boys who 
were interested in starting an amateur 
radio club. They had even found their 
own leader, Mr. J. T. Jacobs, assistant 
manager of the local Penny’s store, 
who had been a radio and radar in 
structor during World War II, and 
had his own “ham” radio station. 

Mr. Jacobs proved to be a person 
with overwhelming enthusiasm, and he 
readily agreed to become a volunteer 
leader. It was announced by means of 
tbe press and radio that a meeting 
would be held at the recreation center 
for all those interested in such a club; 
and nineteen persons registered, one 
of them being the chief engineer of the 
local radio station, KWBM. 

A fifteen-minute program over 
KWBM was arranged for the follow¬ 
ing week, to publicize this new activi¬ 
ty. By the next meeting, the group had 
grown to twenty-seven participants, of 
all ages. Members of the club began 
recruiting new members and were sur¬ 
prised to find how much interest had 
been created. 

An executive council of four mem¬ 
bers, two adults and two teen-agers. 


Mr. Stone is director oj recreation in 
the city oj Williston, North Dakota. 


for Amateurs 

was elected. All meetings are planned 
in advance. They open with recogni¬ 
tion of new members present and the 
outlining of work ahead. The next 
forty-five minutes are spent on license 
examination questions and code prac¬ 
tice. To maintain interest, each per 
son takes a turn at sending code, and 
if it is bis first meeting, he sends the 
alphabet from the list of characters on 
the blackboard. The others are all busy 
copying. As there are many different 
sending speeds, there is practice for 
every code speed present and a chance 
for all to participate. 

The feel of the key in the hand of 
a beginner does more to hold his in¬ 
terest than all the speeches made. 

Tbe next forty-five minutes are de¬ 
voted to demonstrations and lectures, 
assigned from the previous meeting. 
These must be good, with a lot of 
thought put into them, and this is 
where the experienced members get a 
chance to shine. It is important that 
these lectures or demonstrations end 
on time and the formal meeting is 
brought to a close. The remainder of 
the meeting is turned over to general 
discussion. 

The club boasts of members from 
every profession, and tbe ages range 
from ten to sixty. By the time the 
membership had grown to thirty, the 
group leader, Mr. Jacobs, discovered 
that they were losing many other po¬ 
tential- participants because, though 
they were interested in radio, they 
weren't interested in "‘ham’ radio. To 
remedy this, the recreation council 
added two rooms to the recreation cen¬ 
ter for the club to use. 

Now, those interested in “ham"" ra¬ 
dio come a little earlier than the rest 
in order to do much of their work. 
The regular business meeting is held 



Charles G. Stone 

for the next forty-five minutes, with 
many guest speakers attending to talk 
on telephone operation, radar, engi¬ 
neering, and other subjects. Following 
the business meeting, members split 
into three groups. One group goes into 
the new radio workshop to repair, 
bnild or work on radios, phonographs, 
speakers, or whatever is chosen as a 
project. Another group goes into the 
“ham” station room to work on the 
radio station which they are construct¬ 
ing; and the third group, which has 
special interests, goes into the main 
room to work on particular phases of 
radio and electronics. 

The club now boasts a membership 
of more than fifty, over half of whom 
are new citizens of Williston. When 
enough members are licensed ham op¬ 
erators, the club plans to set up an 
emergency civ il defense network, for 
work in disasters and other emergen¬ 
cies; and it is hoped that the club can 
unite with other clubs and stations 
over the country, to become part of 
a national network of stations, ready 
to help in times of need. 

We highly recommend this type of 
special interest group to all recreation 
departments. Since the organization of 
our own amateur radio club, we have 
four other new elubs going, though 
none of them has reached the popu¬ 
larity of the radio. Skilled men, to 
lead such special activities, are availa¬ 
ble in most communities of the coun¬ 
try. They need only to he found and 
approached, as has been done here. 
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RECREATION 

and the Virginia Economy 


R ecreation i> one of the major areas for which the 
Advisory Council on the Virginia Economy, in its 
attempts to discover the basic factors affecting tlie eco¬ 
nomic well-being of the people of Virginia, organized a 
study committee. The findings of this committee have been 
issued in a report entitled, "Recreation and lire \ irginia 
Economy,’" which includes an analysis of recreation oppor¬ 
tunities. facilities and services in the state, and also, valu¬ 
able recommendations with reference to desirable action. 
Much of the mateiial in the report can be applied to ad¬ 
vantage in a consideration of recreation in other states. 

The economic aspects of recreation are considered at 
some length, and the analysis of the agencies producing 
and selling recreation services and facilities in the state 
reveals u wide range of olferings. In concluding this dis¬ 
cussion it is pointed out that ‘'much of the most helpful 
recreation enjoyed by Virginians and others visiting, 
walking or just plain loafing- involves no monetary ex¬ 
penditures nor contribution to the incomes of business 
firms. To the degree that it does refresh and strengthen 
the individual who enjoys it however, it does have ecu 
nomic significance through increasing his capn< it\ to add 
to the income of society and to his own share in that 
income.” 

Recreational opportunities in Virginia are described in 
a major portion of the report: among the most significant 
types arc hunting and fishing, parks and waysides, arts 
and reading, tourist attractions, commercial reereatioii 
sports and athletics, playgrounds and community centers. 
I lie organization and administration of recreation by gov¬ 
ernmental agencies is also reviewed at some length. 

Obstacles to Attainment of Sound 
Recreational Objectives 

Obstacles to be found in the attitudes, organization, per 
sound and facilities of the recreation agencies in \ irginia 
were summarized as follows: 

I sir/; of understanding /iy llie general public of sound 
philosophy and scope of recreation Many people feel that 
recreation i« for south only and that oni of its main 
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purpose* is to present or reduce juvenile delinquency. In 
the minds of many, recreation is concerned mainly with 
athletics and sports instead of a broad program. 

Laek of recognition of the need for recreation for 
everybody. The need of providing equal opportunities in 
recreation, especially for .Negroes, minority groups and 
in rural areas, generally, requires careful consideration 
by all parties concerned, intelligent phoning and unbiased 
action. 

Lack of trained leaders. 'I here are tw o types of leaders 
in recreation: 11) the extreme specialists, and (21 those 
who bold a broad general view of the field. Certain institu¬ 
tions gi\e instruction in recreation leadership, but there 
is a distinct shortage in the supply of trained qualified 
personnel; and salaries now available for recreation posi¬ 
tions in Virginia are not comparable to those of other po¬ 
sitions requiring similar training, education and experi¬ 
ence. 

■Ibscnce of coordinated efforts and working relation¬ 
ships among recreational agencies. There must be a will¬ 
ingness to use and share facilities, knowledge, skills and 
techniques in broader settings than those contiollcd by liny 
one agency or organization. Professional jealousies and 
organizational structures should give way to cooperative 
working relations and a willingness to submerge identity 
in the best interests of the community. 

I,ack of facilities for a broad recreation program. Much 
is being done, lint a great deal more needs to be done, to 
provide adequate and equal recreational opportunities for 
all citizens of Virginia. Schools need to be planned and 
constructed in order that they may be used effeetiveb as 
community centers, and facilities in general for community 
recreation need to lie provided. An equally important need 
is that of providing for cultural activities, such as dra¬ 
matics, reading, and museum exhibits for nil the people. 
Similarly, better planning of parks could provide more 
recreational areas for community use. Pollution of many 
streams and other bodies of water has eliminated or dam 
aged them for use as sources of recreation in swimming 
and fishing. 


Recreation 



Unexploited Opportunities in Recreation 

The number and variety of unexploited recreation op¬ 
portunities in Virginia are almost as unlimited as the 
number and variety of individuals who are willing to 
think imaginatively about this problem.. Only a few are: 

Camping and nature activities. Camping should be ex¬ 
panded, particularly the type of non-profit camping pro¬ 
vided by schools and youth organizations in facilities un¬ 
der public or organizational ownership. At present the 
majority of camps are operated by private individuals for 
profit and by private non-profit organizations. There is 
little sehool camping in the state, and family camping at 
state and national parks should be promoted vigorously. 

Home, family and church recreation. While home, fam¬ 
ily and church recreation are, strictly speaking, not unex¬ 
ploited. there is a definite need for a “coining back” or 
revitalizing of these types of reereation which have meant 
so much to earlier generations of Virginians. 

Back yards and vacant lots. Some riiee work has been 
done in a few communities in the development and use of 
yards and vacant lots, but, for the most part, these re¬ 
sources have been largely unexploited. 

Use of people trained in special fields as volunteer 
leaders. Recreational programs could be broadened and 
strengthened greatly by making inventories of the espe¬ 
cially trained people—in the arts and the crafts, sports 
and athletics, group leadership and many other fields— 
and recruiting them as voluntary leaders. 

Industrial recreation. While some companies have de¬ 
veloped broad reereation programs for their workers and 
their families, the surface has lmrely been scratched, l.arge 
groups of people could be introduced to good recreation 
programs with comparatively little effort, if more indus¬ 
trial concerns and employee groups made eoneerted efforts 
to provide recreational facilities for their workers. 

Recreation for the aged. The forgotten men and women 
in most recreational programs are those who have reached 
fifty-five or sixty. The problem of providing appropriate 
recreational opportunities for this group is becoming in¬ 
creasingly important as the length of the average life span 
and tendencies toward eompulsory retirement increase. 

Television. The rapid development of television in re¬ 
cent months has created many recreational opportunities 
and problems. Families are more or less groping their 
way through the various adjustments which this new form 
of recreation has brought to them. 

Unutilized school plants. Perhaps one of the greatest 
recreational wastes in Virginia is the school plant which 
remains unutilized for recreational or adult educational 
activities late afternoons and evenings and during vaca¬ 
tion periods. While some communities have learned how 
to coordinate educational and recreational policies in such 
a way as to utilize school plants effectively, many have 
made scarcely a beginning in this field. 

Recreational fishing. Recreational fishing in Virginia, 
especially of the salt water variety, is relatively under¬ 
developed. Those who at present provide facilities for 
this sport, and guide parties to the fishing grounds, do 
Iso generally as an incident to their regular commercial 



Scenic wonders of Virginia are realized hv only a small 
portion of the travel trade. View from Blue Ridge Parkway. 


fishing activity. Boats, equipment and accommodations, 
accordingly, are seldom of the quality to attract sport 
fishermen. 

Travel trade, hi spite of the effective development as 
tourist attractions of mam of Virginia’s historic shrines 
and natural wonders, only a small portion of the travel 
trade which should develop because of the state’s scenie 
and historic features, the friendliness and hospitality of 
its people, and the excellence of its highways, has actually 
been realized up to the present. Improvement of the qual¬ 
ity of eating, sleeping and other facilities for the traveler, 
and more effective and better coordinated advertising and 
promotional efforts, are major prerequisites for develop¬ 
ing more fully the travel trade potential. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

In a final summary of the study certain fundamental 
conclusions are drawn by the committee. One is that ree¬ 
reation has become increasingly important in the Virginia 
economy. Another is that in spite of the persistence of 
traditional individualistic forms of recreation, the role 
of government in facilitating recreation has grown greatlv 
in recent years. A third is that government activity in the 
field of recreation has been characterized by considerable 
confusion and lack of coordination. Finally, many oppor¬ 
tunities for increasing both the quantity and quality of 
recreation services available to the people of Virginia and 
the financial returns to those who provide sueli services, 
especially in the travel trade, have been developed only 
slightly. 

Recommendations to strengthen the state’s recreational 
program are presented in three general categories. 

A. Educational recommendations. I he committee recom¬ 
mends that the following steps he taken to promote wider 
understanding on the part of the general public of rec¬ 
reational ideas and opportunities: 

1. Emphasize education for leisure and development 
of self-reliance iu the use of leisure time as a part of the 
general education program for all children. 

2. Interpret to the people of the state a philosophy of 
recreation and create the idea that to prov ide for the 
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(•tuple of the communit) in a recreational war doe? not 
necessarily mean an organized program or a planned 
community center. 

3. Stress the development of home anil neighhorlmnd- 
centered leisure-time activities. 

4. Develop a program of public information through 
the press, radio, films, speakers, clubs, special bulletins, 
and advertising. 

5. Encourage colleges to develop trained leadership 
for positions in recreation, as well as to include incident¬ 
ally in established courses, in the general education pro¬ 
gram, opportunities for appreciation and knowledge of 
how leisure time ran be used in a desirable manner. 

6. Set up an annual conference for key county and 
municipal lay leaders in recreation so that they can be 
assisted in interpreting a total recreation program to their 
communities. 

7. Develop a program to inform the personnel serving 
tourists as well as the general public as to the nature and 
extent of the. state’s tourist industry, its chief attractions 
and its importance to the economy of Virginia. 

B, Recommendations for action by private business. 
The committee recommends the following types of action 
by private business firms, as a means of improving both 
recreational opportunities for consumers and their own 
incomes: 

1. Participate actively in programs for raising stand¬ 
ards for food, lodging, service stations and other tourist 
facilities carried on by state, and local chambers of com¬ 
merce, travel councils, and appropriate associations of 
particular types of business. 

2. Cooperate full) with state and local governmental 
agencies charged with responsibility for maintaining clean, 
healthfid, safe, and attractive conditions for employees and 
travelers. 

3. Support advertising and promotional activities of 
the Virginia Travel Council, the Virginia State Chamber 
of Commerce, the state Department of Conservation and 
Development and other appropriate private and govern¬ 
mental agencies woiking in this field. 

4. Assist travelers and at the same time promote re¬ 
ciprocal relationships with other travel-trade businesses 
in their own community and with tourist attractions and 
businesses in other parts of Virginia. 

3. Assume personal responsibility for protecting and 
extending Virginia's widespread reputation for the friend¬ 
liness, courtesy and hospitality of its people to visitors. 

C. Recommendations for government action. In recog¬ 
nition of the important questions of public policy related 
to the effective development of the state’s recreational re¬ 
sources, the committee recommends the following tvpcs of 
government action: 

I. Establish by statute an inter-agency committee on 
recreation made up of a representative of each state agency 
concerned with recreation and the administrative assistant 
to the governor. The latter would be able to bring to the 
committee the whole picture of the state government and 
help to guide the growing recreational programs of all the 
state agencies in an orderly manner. This committee 
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should be staffed with a permanent executive secretary ant 
should be a part of the budgetary and administrative or 
ganization of the Department of Conservation and Devel 
opnient. fliis committee should be empowered not only ti 
coordinate the efforts of the various state agencies, lull 
also to provide advisory services to local communities re¬ 
questing such services when other state agencies are not 
in a position to meet these requests. 

2. Establish by statute a representative citizens’ ad¬ 
visory committee on recreation to interpret public needs 
to the inter-agency committee and to assist in interpreting 
to the citizens of the commonwealth the program of the 
inter-agency committee and its affiliated state agencies. 

3. Encourage the establishment of inter-agency com¬ 
mittees and citizens’ advisory committees in local com¬ 
munities to promote greater coordination of recreational 
activities, especially as between schools and other govern¬ 
mental and private agencies concerned with recreation. 

4. Encourage the extension of organized recreation 
programs to the ultimate goal that some type of broad rec¬ 
reational offering is provided in each county and city of 
the state. 

5. Encourage lay organizations to sponsor recrea¬ 
tional activities such as drama, festivals and so on, in 
local communities throughout the state, on a state-wide 
basis, so as to reach every community and so that such 
projects may be a functional part of local recreational 
opportunities. 

6. Encourage the extension of public park facilities 
and waysides to make it possible for people to enjoy them 
close to home, so that more people can use the facilities, 
and so that more water areas for swimming, boating and 
fishing can be made available. Equipping a lurger numlier 
of the waysides with safe drinking water and sanitary 
rest rooms would eliminate a widespread criticism by 
travelers of Virginia facilities of this type. 

Encourage the establishment, development, and 
use of libraries, museums and theatre, music and ait 
groups throughout the state. 

8. Encourage the use of school buildings and other 
public buildings and grounds as communitv recreation 
centers and stimulate the inclusion of recreational facili¬ 
ties m the planning of new construction. 

'). Continue and extend the present policy of the state 
Department of Conservation and Development in actively 
advertising and promoting the attractions of Virginia. 

Friendship Angels 

t/mdy, golden foil angofn, handmade 
hy refugee* in tin* Havanan Alp**, an* 
on '‘ah* from the international organi/a- 
linn, KririiiMiin Among Children and 
^onih prorenf* to l»r u»rd for ihr 
hoiicfii of children throughout tin* 
world. 'I ho gold or mIwt friendship 
angel**, four I con and a half inches high, 
retail for $2.50 (including postage). 
Fifteen in onr Im»x arr priced at $25.00 
—or $1.65 rach. It i** MiggcMrd that 
eluhs churchr* and other organization* 
may wi«*h to re*HI ihr*c for their ovwi 
l>rnpfi!. 
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lax now, for Book Week—November 16 to 22, 1952. 
The pleasure, relaxation and inspiration that lie in a 
good book meet all the requirements of recreation. As for 
carry-over value, pity the adult who never learned to en¬ 
joy reading. Consider the advantages possessed bv the 
well-read adult over the unread person; and certainly no 
form of recreation costs less than reading, in those com¬ 
munities where public libraries exist. 

The problem, then, is not whether reading has a place 
in our programs, hut rather how- it can lie handled. How 
can we make children aware of the unchallengeable merits 
of good reading? The question is extremely pertinent in 
light of the time they spend in watching television, often 
will) doubtful benefits. 

The board of recreation of Butler, Pennsylvania, saw- 
some of the solution in Book Week, an annual project, 
occurring every November, of the Children’s Book Coun¬ 
cil.* In the fall of 1949, tin; recreation executive—supplied 
with literature from the council—sat down with the li 
brarian of the Butler Public Library, Mary Mitchell, to 
discuss what might he done. A tie-in with the schools 
seemed essential, and a meeting was called of all school 
librarians and representatives from schools without libra¬ 
rians. This included public and parochial schools alike. 
The Junior Women’s Club, greatly interested in the public 
library, was invited to participate, as were Butler book 
merchants. 

Book Week that year, and the two since then, has been 
good for the attitude of young people toward books and 
reading. In the process, the observances have involved 
thousands of children in a multitude of activities. 

Virtually every form of the arts have been utilized. 
School assemblies have been devoted to plays about books. 
One school produced a musical, based completely on the 
theme of books, their use and contents. Elementary school 
children have illustrated stories, written poems, book re¬ 
view's and essays about their favorites. School publications 
have issued special editions. Book quizzes have been given 
over both Butler radio stations simultaneously. 

The first year, most of the organization and ideas came 
from the central committee, with the emphasis on city-wide 
competition. The best illustrations, for instance, were 
mounted and displayed in each school for half u day. The 
names of children submitting the best arguments for “My 
Favorite Five Books” were placed on a scroll that circu- 
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lated throughout the classrooms in a similar manner. 

The second year, each school and grade was placed on 
its own. Visitations were made by Miss Mitchell and the 
recreation executive to recognize work done. The results 
exceeded the first year. There was no letdown last Novem¬ 
ber. All of which proves the importance of encouraging 
initiative. 

Visits to the public library by entire classes have given 
many children their first acquaintance with the “home of 
hooks.” In Butler, increased interest is manifest in the 
jump in circulation of children’s books. 

A full-page advertisement in the Butler Eagle, paid for 
by civic-minded businessmen, has been used annually to 
keep interest high. This carries the mayor's proclama¬ 
tion, officially designating this week locally. 

Winners of quizzes are always presented with books as 
prizes, these being donated by local merchants. In home¬ 
room bulletin hoard decoration contests, boxes of candy 
bars make inexpensive popular awards. 

The celebration of Book Week is now a regular part of 
the fall season in all of the schools of Butler and in the 
activities of the public library and the board of recreation. 
Here is an attempt to reverse the trend away from books 
and all that they offer. Of course, the fact that other in¬ 
terests and activities are necessary to a full life hardly 
needs mention here. There are countless ways in which 
young people can and do spend their time. Training for 
life is one way to evaluate these leisure-time pursuits. Us¬ 
ing this criterion who will deny that, "The leaders of to¬ 
morrow are reading good books today.” 

Bob Kresge is director of Butler's hoard of recreation. 
School children in scene from musical produced for Book Week. 






\ Settlement House Adopts Gilbert and Sullivan 



ARK THE 



'Drama is a sin.” Dominic, age eight¬ 
een. was brought up to believe this. Then 
one day hi- was persuaded to sit in a hack seat during a 
rehearsal of Gilbert and Sullivan’s (Gondoliers. For six 
months he slipped into that hack seat, apparent!) unnoticed, 
until one day at the director’s command. “I- veryoue on 
stage," he went up. too. 11 is corner gang peeked in a couple 
of tunes to lie sure he was really in the show Since then 
drama has become just a "little sin’’ to his family. 

It is a quarter of a century since the adult musical group 
called the Elizabeth l’eabody House Operetta Company 
started in the Elizabeth IVuhodv House, a settlement in the 
West End of Boston, It all began in the year l’)27 when 
three settlement house groups the classical on hestra, the 
Waring Dramatic (dub and the (Hover Glee Glnb—combined 
to put in the first operetta. II I/..S'. Pinafore. Ever since, 
the unemployed, doctors, housewives, nurses, garment 
workers, fruit i>eddlcrs and secretaries have made up the 
casts of the yearly productions. Gilbert and Sullivan airs 
prevail in one butcher shop in the market where workers 
have leading roles. The operetta is an excellent activity for 
former members who have outgrown olhei house activities. 
At the iM-rformance in February l')'>2. there was one minor 
role plaved by a member, a traveling salesman, who has 
Im-cti in each of the twenty-five annual performntees. There 
also were eight members who have appeared in at least 
fifteen performances. 

■since I't.'P). the Jttuioi Operetta ( employ Inis prepared 
\oimg people for the M-nior group. I hey have presented a 

Miss Dll.r is (he head maker it I ill' 1 \clllement house, 
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ANSWER 


shortened version of Mozart’s iW agic Flute ami of Pirates 
of Penzance, Chimes of h'ormanitf, and It■ H.S. Pinafore. 
Once, with outside groups, they participated in the first 
Boston performance of Aaron Copland's Second Hurri¬ 
cane. The group was trained In a volunteer, Ix-onard Bern¬ 
stein, who has since become well known in music circles. 

Gilbert and Sullivan operettas are our answer to main 
problems for the following reasons: 

1. They have good music and good lines, yet arc not 
bevond the abilities of the average neighborhood group. 

2. Because of the glamour of the costumes and the ample 
dramatic action, they have succeeded where a choral group 
has failed. 

3. They are projects which interest the several musical 
and nationality groups meeting at the settlement. 

1. They arc given in English and diction is stressed. 

.5. They are projects in which all the neighborhood 
groups can participate. 

a. Women’s clubs can make the costumes. 

b. Art classes make the posters, scenery and props. 

c. All groups (one hundred eighty at the Elizabeth 
I’eabodv House) can help in selling ticket*. 

(>. They are excellent entertainment for children and 
for adults. 

7. The older adults can be just as active in the proilin 
lions ns the younger ones. 

!!. The use of many neighborhood talents such as car- 
pentrv. sewing, and so on—% encouraged. 

•). There are opportunities for mild participation. Mich 
ns ill serving as an usher, or active participation, such as 
in acting one of the roles. 


Becrk VTtivv 



Jane Dale 


Hints for the organization of such a group: 

1. Musical Director —It is important to have a director 
who believes in developing leads from the raw material 
found in the chorus. Very often a volunteer director may 
be found: however, if a gopd volunteer director is not 
available, a professional one should he hired. Amateur 
groups want and can he trained to hold to professional 
standards. Proof that it can he done with a neighborhood 
cast such as ours is the comment written about our com¬ 
pany in 1946: “The acting and staging was at a level far 
above anything the Metropolitan has ever given us.’’ 

2. Dramatic Instruction While dramatic instruction is 
not usually considered as important as direction, the lack 
of such instruction is one reason why many musical shows 
are poor. All of us have seen amateur productions in 
which the singers forgot that there is such a thing as ac¬ 
tion, in which they stood around awkwardly in wooden 
poses until the time came for them to move to another 
part of the stage, or in which the chorus was ignorant of 
the fact that they were to do anything hut sing. 

3. Specialists —If the director of music is unable to 
produce the show, do the ensemble work and the dramatic 
coaching, specialists should be secured for short periods 
to insure a production which is perfectly integrated, heau- 
liiully acted and flawlessly sung. 

4. Self-Support —We have found that the expenses of 
the operettas could be paid each year by presenting one 
preview performance for high school students fat reduced 
rates) and three regular performances with an attendance 
of about three hundred and seventy-five people at each, 

3. Outside Activities - Members of our operetta com¬ 
pany have enlarged their activities in many ways. A few 
of them formed a music appreciation group and invited 
other members of the house to join them. Choral speech 
and folk dance groups have grown out of this aeti\il\ 
Many members have started taking lessons from excellent 
music teachers in Iloston and have appeared on various 
radio and television show's. Socially, the group attends 
many plays and operas together, and holds a big “old- 
members’' social after the performance. 

Gilbert and Sullivan operettas have been the answer to 
the needs of many of our people. Anthony, age twenty-five, 
knew only his job as a stockroom boy by day and dice 
playing on the street corner 1>\ night. Our neighborhood 
worker persuaded him to sit in on a rehearsal one night: 
he became interested and has been a member of the group 
for five years. A change in his appearance was imme¬ 
diately evident—he began to wear a necktie and a clean 
shirt to the meetings. He turned to better music on the 
radio, and bought Gilbert and Sullivan phonograph rec¬ 
ords. Then lie began taking piano lessons, practicing at 
the settlement house, and finally he bought a piano for 
himself. During his third year with the group, he gave up 


lunior Operetta Company pro¬ 
ductions offer an opportunity 
tor teen-agers to try their 
talents. Experience may lead 
to roles with senior group. 




Senior group lias presented 
twenty-live productions in as 
many years. This year, ever 
popular “The Mikado” was giv¬ 
en for enthusiastic audienees. 


his job as a stock hoy and became a full-time student at a 
school of music directed by a friend of the operetta di¬ 
rector. He had not finished high school, so special arrange¬ 
ments were made for him at the music school. Alert and 
understanding leadership has meant everything to this 
young man. 

"The Kings”, a cellar-hole gang of twelve boys from 
fourteen to sixteen years old, were the terrors of their 
block because of their antisocial activities. The mother of 
two of the boys called on the Elizabeth Peabody House 
“gang worker” to see if he would take them on; which he 
did. The boys were not interested in any of the traditional 
building-centered activities such as athletics, dances or 
crafts. However, the worker continued to meet with them 
in their turnip cellar: and one day he casually asked them 
if they would care to fill in as pirates in the Pirates of 
Penzance. They were intrigued; however, an unusual 
schedule of short, hut frequent and often impromptu re¬ 
hearsals had to be adopted. At the performance:—in cos¬ 
tumes they had created—they were both fearful and won¬ 
derful to behold. Two of the gang members eventually 
sang leads and are now the mainstays of the Junior Oper¬ 
etta Company. 

Mike, sixteen, had left school to work in a bakery. He 
had never learned to read, but he played a fierce Dick 
Dead-Eye in Pinafore. 

Mrs. Stone had lived all her previous life in the country. 
She had four children, and when her husband was sent to 
a mental institution, she was forced to move into a crowd¬ 
ed tenement area. She came to the settlement to see if she 
could find some help in understanding the strange lang¬ 
uages and unfamiliar habits she saw around her. She 
joined the operetta company and found friendship and 
security there. 

There were members of the cast with similar stories to 
tell in each of the operettas which were presented. 
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Hum to make attractive lamps and other useful objects from native woods. 


IT’S A NATURAL 

Mary Virginia Vauglin 


'T’RYIKC To bhi.no the outdoors indoors has been a favor¬ 
ite pastime of man since the beginning of civilisation, 
lie started by domesticating animals. Now. lie adorns man¬ 
tels with stuffed fish and potted plunls. The modern flare 
for homes walled with knotty pine shows that people still 
like to take something from its crude, natural state and 
turn it into a useful and beautiful object. 

You can do it yourself. Did you ever think of making 
planters, book ends or lamps, utilizing the natural shape 
and grain of the wood? It can be done—even by a mere 
amateur at woodcraft! To find material for this project, 
start at home—in your back yard, iu the lot next door— 
and look for deadwood, or fallen trees or branches. Choose 
wood that has interesting twists or bumps on its surface. 
Driftwood is ideal for this craft. You will find it where 
there are streams or considerable moisture. A beaver dam 
w'ould provide a rentable treasure strike. The heavers 
have the logs and branches already cut for you and auto¬ 
graphed with their teeth marks. 

The choice of wood, of course, dejiends upon the object 
you wish to create. I<arnps can be made from one or two 
pieces. If this is your first try at woodcraft, however, it 
would be licttcr to start with a lamp of only one piece, for 
a two-piece lamp is harder to assemble. 

Planters or book ends urc easier to make. Hook ends 
can be created from the end (if a small log which has heen 
sectioned off according to the height desired. The diameter 
of the hook ends is predetermined hy the diameter of the 
log, so lie sure your log is not too large. For a planter., 
choose n piece of wood the exact size you want for vonr 
finished product. 


Miss Vaughn, an amateur in woodcraft it hilc majoring 
rn biology at Clarke College, in training as a physical ther¬ 
apist, If omen's Medical Specialist Corps of the Arm v. 



The finished product can glow with soft, satin sheen achieved 
through careful sanding process. Lamps are satisfying to make. 


Take a good look at the wood you intend to use Make 
certain that it is solid, to avoid the disappointment of 
having your work of ait split open or crack. Be careful, 
too, to select dry wood, or wood that will dry easily. This 
is necessary, as green or damp wood will change shape as 
the drying process advance*. 

Wll want your work to he as attractive as possible, so 
look for little tilings to make it that way You may find 
knots, or small stones embedded in the wood, and these 
make sandpapering difficult. If deep enough, however, they 
can be turned into an asset. Polished and lacquered, they 
give an interesting accent to the finish. 

Be alert to varied color tones in the wood. The most 
common of these are hues of gray or brown, hut some 
woods from mountain streams arc bright with splashes of 
green, yellow and red Whatever you do. doif’t let a drali 
surface fool yon. Find out what is baurenUi the diit and 
hark. W nil a sharp knife, shave off a portion of the hark 
and expose the grain and color of the wood. This may he 
lU't the piece you need to match one already sanded. 

Preparation of tin wood liegins with a good scrubbing. 
A quick dunking in mild soap and warm water, plus a 
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brisk scrub with a hard brush, will clear away sand and 
loose dirt. Kinse and allow it to dry thoroughly. 

All of these articles must have a smooth flat base. The 
wood can he leveled on the bottom by sawing or planing, 
the base being finished later by gluing a mat of felt to it 

The next step involves the application of a lot of elbow 
grease. It is the sanding process. Three grains of sand¬ 
paper are used: coarse, medium and fine. The coarse¬ 
grained sandpaper is applied to the rough outer surface 
of the wood. Sand down any knots with this paper. Then 
go over the entire surface with the medium-grained paper 
and sand until the wood grain and other markings are un¬ 
covered and made as smooth as possible. Small scratches 
will be removed by the fine-grained paper. Hard work? 
Yes! Hut you'll be glad you didn’t skimp on the sanding 
when the lacquer is applied. At that point, every tiny flaw 
of the wood is emphasized, so thoroughness in sanding 
cannot be stressed enough. Incidentally, you may come 
across novel indentations, deep in the wood. Capitalize on 
these, as they give a charming handmade look. An old 
pocket knife will help to scrape away embedded dirt quick¬ 
ly; then, smooth off the rough edges with sandpaper. 

Hook ends are perhaps the easiest things to handle, in 
woodcraft. To gel an effective shape, try cutting off a log 
that measures about eight inches in diameter at a point 
eight inches from the end. Cut this piece lengthwise to 
form two half domes. Presto! Two nicely matched book 
ends. If driftwood is used, it may be too light to support 
books. Drill or carve out a large hole in the base of a 
book end and fill it with lead. This will give the needed 
weight and support. 

Planters present a different problem. You’ll need to 
hollow out the bowl in which the soil and plants are 
placed. Don’t follow a strict symmetrical pattern. Smooth 
away the wood by cutting along the lines of the grain. 
It’s much easier this way, and it gives the planter its own 
pleasing and natural lines. 

Making a lamp requires a little more skill and thought. 
Make sure first that the right electrical connection is avail¬ 
able. Choose it for weight, size, and color. Let youi hard¬ 
ware dealer help you in choosing it. The cost need not run 


over three dollars. You’ll want the lamp to look nice, but 
keep it practical. 

It can be ruined by careless drilling, so he careful. To 
hold the wood steady by means of a good vise during the 
drilling is very important. The wood must be padded 
against the sharp edge of the vise with a piece of thick 
cloth. When drilling, place the outlet for the cord in an 
inconspicuous place, either at the back or to the side of 
the lamp. Give extra space to the portion of the wood that 
will surround the bend of the light cord inside the. lamp, 
so that the bend of the cord will not be dangerously sharp. 



Showing .sequence of wiring to be followed after drilling. The 
felt, cut to shape of base, ready to be glued is shown (left). 


This can be done by drilling an extra large hole from 
the bottom. 

In assembling the lamp, make the light socket secure in 
the lamp stem. Fit the neck of the electric piece with a 
soft copper tube that will extend into the wooden part of 
the lamp. Use a heavy, wood glue to fill around and secure 
it. Ordinarily, the pipe need not show. If you run into 
difficulty, do not hesitate to ask the help of someone who 
knows more about wiring than you do. You don't want 
your lamp to be a fire hazard. 

Now; your masterpiece in wood is nearly finished. If 
you don't mind the smell of paint, the rest is all fun. The 
wood must he lacquered or shellacked. Unfortunately, 
shellac has a tendency to turn yellow and to form air 
Bubbles. If you choose this finish, polish the air bubbles 
from it after each coat has dried. Do this with fine sand¬ 
paper. Five coats give an attractive finish. 

Lacquer gives a clear, bubble-free surface. Ten coats of 
the lacquer are required for a good job. If you allow one 
half-hour between each coat, the lacquer will have plenty 
of time to dry. Ihe best formula for lacquer application 
is six coats of one part lacquer to one part thinner, and 
four coats of two parts lacquer to one part thinner. Finally, 
for a more beautiful lamp, try a satin finish. This you can 
achieve by giving the lamp a rubdown with linseed oil to 
which a small amount of paint dryer has been added. Do 
this after the last coat of lacquer has dried. 

Now, whip off vour apron, stand back and glow with 
satisfaction. You deserve to he proud, for you have made 
it w ith your own hands. Woodcraft lakes time and energy, 
but don't he afraid to tackle it. The fun is in the doing. 

34t£ NATIONAL RECREATION CONGRESS 

is now in session in Seaiile 

The story of the big meeting, photographs, re¬ 
ports, news and other materials therefrom 
will appear in 

December, 1952 
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Model Train Races 


Francis Donnon 


• Model train racing, which is being introduced in a 
number of recreation centers, has become one of the most 
popular special activities in the I’ottstown, Pennsylvania* 
recreation program. F.arh in January of each year the 
\oung trainmen of the community man the cabins of tlvetr 
miniature, trains, jam the throttles and await the "go 
signal for their trains to race on lift) feet of especially 
constructed track. 

The idea of sponsoring such an activity for hoys and 
^irls was passed on to us from our neighboring town of 
Boyertown. There, the train races have proved thrilling 
to both participants and spectators for several years, 'lhe 
same interest and enthusiasm have developed in Pottstown. 
Although all children do not own trains, they greatly en¬ 
joy watching the races and doing all they can to help. 

The accompanying picture illu-lratcs how the track is 
arranged so that contestants may compete in heals of two 
each. The cost of one complete layout was approximately 
one hundred fifty dollars. All materials were purchased 
at cost. 

The local Kiwanis Club paid for two complete layouts 
and provides the judge- and prizes for the annual allair. 
The hoys of the high school's vocational school mounted 
the track permanently on sections of thrcc-ipiarlcr inch 
ply hoard, and arranged the electrical controls. The sec- 
lions can he taken apart and stored easily. 

Al'Tltotl i| association consultant, Education-Recreation 
Division, Health anil If el fare Council of IMaunrc, 1‘hila- 
delphia and Montgomery counties. I'cnnsyleanin. /hi active 
Kiuaniun, he was formerly rrcreaJion director, I’atlsloun. 


View of track arrangement which allows contestants to compete 
in heats of two each. Layouts provided by local Kiwanis chili. 


The three-rail, forty-inch diameter track provides a 
larger turning curve than the "0" gauge track, and will 
accommodate any train made to operate on ail "0" or 
"027"’ gauge track. A separate two-rail layout is necessary 
for those hoys and girls who own the two-rail trains. 

A system of controls was installed to prevent false starts 
and add a hit of realism to the contest. This system is 
manned by the official starter. When the current is off, a 
red light goes on; when the starter Is ready to begin file 
race, a warning amber light is turned on: and the green 
"go" signal is Hashed to begin the rare. The Hashing of 
the green light also turns on the current control switch, 
which permits current to flow to each transformer and 
permits both trains to start simultaneously. 

Train Classifications 

Group I: All l.ioncl. Marx, thrcc-rnil American Flyer, 
and oilier trains that operate on “0" and "027" gauge 
track, fl).C. models excepted.) 


Cla** A Twin diesel* 4 car* 

Cla.** n Single dicvl* 4 cart 

Cla** C Engine and tender 3 car* 

dla** f) Single engine 4 car* 


Cta** E Articulated Irain* (alt together) 

Ida** K All type* magni-lrnrlion * v* ill not compete again*! 
oilier ela**e!») 
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Group Hi Two-rail American I-her. three-sixteenths 


inch scale trains. 

Class A Engine with eight <lri\iiig wheels I ears 

Class 1! Engine with six driving wheels 3 ears 

(.'la*s C Engine with four driving wheels 3 ears 

Class I) Passenger diesels, must pull 4 cars 


(Additions to this classification are necessary as train 
manufacturers make new models.) 

Procedure 

1. Each contestant is given a trial run of two laps before 
he begins his initial race. Thereafter, no trial runs are 
permitted. 

2. Winners are determined by elimination in heats of two 
until a class champion is declared. Class champions com¬ 
pete for the group championships and ihe group cham¬ 
pions compete for city championship. 

3. Each contestant is reeptired to bring his own engine 
and ears. Choice of tracks is determine# by a flip of a coin 
by the younger contestant in each race. 

4. Preliminary races consist of one heat of two laps. Semi¬ 
final and final heats of all races consist of the best of three 
heats of two laps each. 

5. Contestants are paired at random. 

6. If there is danger of uncoupling, rubber bands may be 
used to hold the cars together. 

7. All events are run on layouts provided by the sponsors. 
Standard A. C. transformers are furnished. 

8. Appropriate prizes are awarded to class and group 
champions and to the city champion. 

9. The decision of the judges is final. 

Rules 

1. Boys and girls eighteen years of age or younger may 
compete in ihe various contests. 



Chart showing curve of train race layout with central control. 


2. Contestants may enter one train. 

3. A train may he entered by one contestant only. 

4. Both trains must clear the first curve or the race will be 
started again. 

3. Three jumps in any one heat disqualify a contestant 
for that heat, and his opponent shall be declared the win¬ 
ner. 

6. If a train jumps the track, the operator must turn off 
his control throttle, put the train on the track, and then 
resume the race. 

7. Remote control trains may or may not be locked in for¬ 
ward position at the discretion of the contestant. 

8. Contestants are not permitted to receive any assistance 
during the races. 

Special races were set up for trains that are fifteen years 
old or older. An event for the Dads proved highly suc¬ 
cessful and gave them a chance to *how their skill in 
operating the trains. 



Model Railroading 


- _ _ • Casey Jones would have fell at home in 

' the Rotary Field House at Rutland, Ver¬ 
mont, on the night of last December 
twenty-seventh. A model train contest, 
planned and conducted hy the Rutland recreation depart¬ 
ment's superintendent and his assistant, Mr. Richard I'as- 
volsky, was being held. 

This contest reached boys and girls who do not ordi¬ 
narily devote much time to athletics or other popular ac¬ 
tivities. In fact, one of the contestants—only three and one- 
half years old—proved his ability to operate his train by 
placing as runner-up in the engine and tender class. 


Mr. Heroic, superintendent of recreation in Rutland, is 
also the president of the Vermont Recreation Society. 


James F. Jlerdie, Jr. 

The model train hobby is a fascinating one, not only for 
youngsters, but also for older people, Certain men in the 
business and professional fields devote a great deal of time 
to the building and operation of miniature trains during 
their leisure hours. It provides an outlet for healthful en 
ergy and is excellent recreation. 

For our contest, trains were divided into three classifica¬ 
tions—single engine diesels, engine and tender, and magne¬ 
tized trains—and for our first experimental year, a three- 
rail and “0” or “027” gauge track yvas used. In the future, 
another class, using double rail tracks, will be added. 

There were four age groups—Division I, eight years of 
age and under; Division II, nine through eleven years of 
age; Division III, twelve through fourteen years of age; 
and Division IV. fifteen years of age and over. This last 
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Ituniicr lip, ago three and one-half, in engine and lender class. 


classification is particularly important to the success of a 
contest, In planning such an event, he sure not to eliminate 
the adult division, which can draw fathers and other in¬ 
terested men into y our program. A prominent businessman 
who took part in our contest made the remark, “This train 
contest has given me more enjoyment than I’ve had m the 
past ten years!” 

All events were run on two similar track layouts, both 
of which were donated. There was no added expense in¬ 
volved here, as each layout was formed quite simply. 
merely by using the top of a ping-pong table placed upon 
two saw-horses anil covered with a blanket. A standard 
a.c. dual-controlled transformer was set up between the 
two tables and contestants gave their trains a trial run. 

After each entrant had signed his name, address, train 
classification and age group, the schedule of races was set 
u]). (A minimum of four contestants is necessary to estab¬ 


lish any class.) All events were determined by straight 
elimination, with winners going to the next round. 

hvery contest must have a set of rules, and we set up 
the following: 

I I I Kaeh contestant must have his own engine and may 
not enter more than one in any one class. 

12) If a train jumps the track, the operator must turn 
off his control, put the train hack, and resume operation. 
I hrec jumps in a heat disqualify a contestant. 

(3) Preliminary races shall be of two laps. Semi-final 
and final races of four laps. 

The contest that excited the most interest was between 
two fathers who had borrowed their sons’ trains. 

Certain men were chosen to form a “guard railing” at 
the points where the train tracks curved. This was a neces¬ 
sary precaution, as a train might have jumped the track 
and damaged the engine, or hurt some youngster who was 
too close to the layout. 

Small plastic trophy cups were presented to the winners 
and runners-up of each division. 

We were well rewarded for the time spent in planning 
and setting up the layouts by the happy 3 smiles and excite¬ 
ment of the children, and the adults as well, as the contest 
came to a close. The department feels that this event was 
a great success and hopes to make it an annual affair. 

Spotting this activity between Christmas and New 
Year’s is productive of greatest participation, as the chil¬ 
dren have longer leisure hours during this period, and 
many receive trains for Christmas. 

You can create considerable interest through your local 
sporting goods or department stores which usually arc 
more than willing to donate track, transformer, and extra 
ears. Proper publicity can do a great deal for your contest. 

We feel indebted to George Sargisson of the Recreation 
Promotion and Service of Wilmington. Delaware, who 
originally gave us this idea. 


Aids to Model Railroading 


4 NEW FILM on model railroading, flays Railroad Club, 
is available to schools, Hoy Scout troops, YMCA’s, 
hoys’ clubs, hobby groups, and other organizations, from 
Association I dms. Incorporated, on a free loan basis. The 
fifteen-minute film tells about a hoys' hobby rlub where the 
members operate their own railroad system. 

The small-scale railroad presented is realistic down to 
the last spike, with remote control switches, freight yards, 
lighted stations, tree-lined streets, trestles, tunnels, and 
even locomotives that puff smoke. I’he highlight of the film 
is a visit to the clubhouse by a prominent railroader who 
gives the boys some firsthand information about running 
the "big ones.” He points out that the same principles can 
lw applied to their own system. 

Live shots of real trains in aetion are used to illustrate 
what the rnilronder is saving. Trains are shown rounding 


bends, on the straight-away, roaring through tunnels, and 
in the yards. The audience is also given an ‘engineer’s eye 
view” of railroading from the rail of a fast streamliner. 

This is a Transfilin production, sponsored by the. A. S. 
Gilbert Company, manufacturers of American FlyerTrains. 
Borrow from Association Film*: N’cw York, 35 West 4,5th 
Street; Chicago, 79 Fast Adams Street; San Francisco, 
3.51 Turk Street; and Dallas, I9I.5 hive Oak Street. 

bibliography aj Railway l.ilrralurc, compiled by Assoc 
aticiu of American Railroads, Transportation Building. 
Washington 6, D. C., carries a section devoted to books 
on model railroading, listing publishers and prices. It also 
includes a section on juvenile hooks and general literature 
for those who wish to increase their knowledge of rail¬ 
roads and railway travel. Available free. The association 
invites inquiries on any phase of railroading. 
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ACTION 

in ARLINGTON 

Ellen Anderson 


T 

I here IS a recreation program in Ar¬ 
lington, Virginia, which is progressing 
according to a development schedule 
that actually works! Too often, such 
schedules arc read, approved and left 
to gather dust. Not so in Arlington. 
From 1935, when recreation consisted 
of a playground program for children 
and sports for men and hoys, to 1951, 
when voters approved an $<!!>2,0()0 
hond issue to acquire more recreation 
lands, the Arlington story is a story of 
intensive planning, hard work and 
steadily increasing success. 

Lying across the Potomac River 
from Washington, I). C.. Arlington felt 
the tremendous impact of govern¬ 
mental expansion which began about 
1910. immediately before the war. Un¬ 
til then, it had been primarily a sub¬ 
urban area, with parts still rural. In 
1940, the population was 57.040; in 
1943, it was <55,040. By 1951, it had 
reached 145,000. Arlington had be¬ 
come a city, residential in character, 
hut so built up that open ureas for 
recreation were at a definite premium. 

Before 1940, public: organization of 
recreation was not an urgent need. 
Like most suburban communities, Ar¬ 
lington enjoyed a certain amount of 
organized recreation through such vol- 


Miss Anderson is the information di¬ 
rector of the department of recreation 
of Arlington County, Virginia. 


untary organizations as churches, fra¬ 
ternal orders, homes, golf and hunting 
clubs; through such community or 
ganizations as Girl and Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, the YMCA; through 
various commercial enterprises, such 
as movies, howling alleys and pool 
halls; and through the public schools. 

The first public recreation program 
was inaugurated in 1935, with a 
$2,500 budget. This sum provided for 
the operation of three baseball fields 
and eight weeks of summer play¬ 
grounds at eleven schools. Gradually, 
the program was expanded to include 
sports for boys and men, spring and 
full playgrounds, junior recreation 
clubs for teen-agers, and leadership for 
l’TA and church affairs. Most of the 
activities were carried on in the 
schools, a few' in other county-owned 
areas. The entire program was handled 
by one year-round w’orker, the director 
of recreation, who was also the super¬ 
visor of physical education in the 
schools. 

When the bombshell of increasing 
population hit Arlington, it soon be¬ 
came evident that more public recrea¬ 
tion facilities were essential. Empty 
fields and vacant lots, once tacitly al¬ 
lotted as play space for neighborhood 
children, became sites for apartments 
and housing developments. The exist¬ 
ing recreation staff was too small and 
too over-w'orked to handle the ever¬ 


growing demand for more recreation. 
Something had to he done. 

Population pressures weighed heavi¬ 
ly upon the county planning commis¬ 
sion, who drew’ up and continuously 
promoted a land acquisition program 
designed to provide enough usable play 
space, not merely to serve the popula¬ 
tion of the present, hut also to serve 
the estimated population of the future. 

However, county-wide realization of 
the need to buy land did not develop 
until later, when scarcity of open land 
had become serious and prices had 
risen considerably. 

In 1940-41, the Virginia state super¬ 
visor of health, physical education and 
recreation, together with the executive 
secretary of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation made a recreational survey 
of Arlington; in 1944, Dr. Jay R. 
Nash, of New York University, pre¬ 
sented a recreation plan for Arlington 
County to the county hoard and its 
recreational advisory committee. Also 
in 1944, the county planning commis¬ 
sion presented a master recreation plan 
for the county, which covered recrea¬ 
tion land needs up to 1965. 

Later in 1944, the Arlington county- 
board passed a resolution establishing 
the Arlington recreation council, to co¬ 
ordinate and unify administration of 
public recreation in the area. This 
council included a member of the coun 
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Iv hoard, a member of ihe school 
board. tlie count! manager, the super- 
inlciident of schools and the common¬ 
wealth atlorne). 

In 1946. while the recreation pro¬ 
gram had been expanding in the di¬ 
rection (dread) chosen, the Arlington 
community council conducted a social 
surve) of Arlington. The resultant re¬ 
port was "an attempt ... to provide 
Arlington with some guide posts for 
the development of its social welfare 
program in the future rather than ma¬ 
terial for immediate reorganization of 
that program. Arlington s needs for 
the next decade are what the studies 
attempt to indicate ..." 

The recreation study advised a seven- 
point program: I 1 I more kinds of rec¬ 
reation activities on a year-round basis, 
with special mention of eommunit) 
recreation center programs for all age#, 
of sports for women and girls, of pre¬ 
school programs, and of an enlarged 
playground program';. (21 a year- 
round recreation stall, headed b» a 
full-time Miperintendent of recreation: 
(31 a county recreation olliee. kept 
open at least during the usual hours of 
the other count) olliee.*: (4) a larger, 
more adequate budget I at that time. 
the\ proposed a budget eight times ns 
large as the one then in effect — $200.- 
000 as compared to $23,000): ($) 
better publicity on services and ac¬ 
complishments: 16 ) operation of the 
public recreation program as a count! 
department, administered by a lay 
board, under the authority of the conn 
l\ board: and (7) formnlion of an ad 
\WNirv recreation board. 

Chief deviation of the eommunit! 
council plan from the Nash plan was 
the separation of school and recreation 
administration. Although the recrea¬ 
tion program had moved along smooth¬ 
ly as a part of the count! education 
set-up. the council fell that increased 
recreation demands called fur the estab¬ 
lishment of a separate department 
which would operate on a separate 
budget, lienee, cuts in school fund' 
would not nccessaril) affect the recrea¬ 
tion program, now considered big 
enough to strike out on its own. 

In 19U«. the Arlington county de¬ 
partment of recreation was established 
bv ueliou of the Arlington count! 
hoard and plaerd under the guidance 


of a full-time director of recreation. 

However, although education and 
recreation were now two distinct de¬ 
partments, the) continued to work 
closcl) together. I.ong-range planning 
calls for the purchase of adjacent 
school and recreation lands to provide 
for fullest possible development for 
sports and games. School playgrounds 
are used freely by recreation groups: 
recreation playing fields serve as prac¬ 
tice areas for school sports teams. 
After school hours, the buildings are 
open for recreation activities for ad¬ 
ults as well as children, under the 
direction of the department of recrea¬ 
tion. 

\\ thin the brief span of its three- 
year existence, the department of ree- 


"That community is good 
which understands the impli* 
cation af its past and present 
so well thot it can anticipate 
the future and masterfully ad¬ 
minister that which is about 
to be."—Jeon ond Jess Ogden 
in Small Communities in Ac¬ 
tion. 


rcation has made remarkable strides. 
It has acquired its first eommunit) 
center building, with space for offices 
and activity rooms. It lias started pro¬ 
grams for all age groups, including 
clubs for older men and women, adult 
classes, and pre-sebool activities, in 
addition to continuing its existing ac¬ 
tivities. In 1950-31 it doubled its 1949- 
51) attendance record. Its operating 
budget for 1951-52 is 5229.327. It 
boasts a full-time stall of fourteen, 
plus part-time workers and mainten¬ 
ance force. It is responsible for design, 
const i net ion, maintenance, and opera¬ 
tion of all parks, playground* and com¬ 
munity centers. It lias virtually achieved 
tin seven-point program proposed l>! 
the community council in 1946. 

How did this come about within 
such a short span of time? 

How else hut through the persistent 
efforts of pnhlie-minded citizens and 
count) officials who are eominced lint 
pnnision for recreation is an impoi- 
IanI function of local government, and 
through the ellt-etive sales promotion 


of the recreation stall in its daily 
routine of doing a good job? Their 
cu-ntuul achievement resulted from un¬ 
remitting work with civic groups, serv¬ 
ice clubs, women’s clubs, churches, 
PTA's, and other community organiza¬ 
tions. Ii resulted from wide-spread 
awareness of the basic need for plav a> 
an essential factor in lb mg. a need as 
vital to adults as to their children. 
And it resulted, also, from the realiza¬ 
tion by private and community recrea¬ 
tion groups that their own meager 
funds and overworked volunteers are 
insufficient to carry on a fully ade¬ 
quate program. 

Hut the desired goal has not been 
readied. 

Arlington County reeeutl) made 
public a comprehensive six-) ear pro¬ 
gram, not a definitive program, but 
one which sets forth certain immediate 
goals as wav-stations on the route to 
those which lie still more distant. For 
the recreation department, the im¬ 
mediate goals are the acquisition of 
211 acres of land, creation of neigh¬ 
borhood playgrounds in presently un¬ 
served areas, and the building of a 
model recreation center. During the 
first )ears. newly acquired lands 
would be improved by grading, instal¬ 
lation ol water and sanitary conveni¬ 
ences. planting, and eonstruelion of 
pirmc sites. 

\t present, the recreation depart 
incut owns 163 acres of parks and 
playgrounds. Most of the park and 
plavgronnd areas were acquired in ac¬ 
cordance with the outline of the coun¬ 
ty's master recreation plan of 1944. 

\\ hat will Arlington's immediate 
recreation program cost the taxpayer? 

To hnv land now. before costs rise 
still further, the $‘1<!2.000 bond issue 
mentioned above was brought to a 
!ole and passed. I se of this mono) for 
land purchase would leave the recrea¬ 
tion department a capital improvement 
budget of between SI 00.000 and $150.- 
000 per vear above its operating bud¬ 
get. through 1957. In 1933. an addi¬ 
tional $240,000 has been tentatively 
scheduled for Imildiiig the model rec¬ 
reation center Bfoken down m terms 
of cost to the individual, this program 
will cost ever) |icrson in Arlington ap¬ 
proximately SI.24 |km' war. Mireb 
not an exorbitant sum for recreation! 
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An idea addressed to the schools, which 
also applies to recreation groups. 


\ 

UNDERSTANDING 
EACH OTHER 


Rosalee Greenfield 


r p UK GREAT Mi ED for a broad, in- 
tercultural program has been rec¬ 
ognized In well-thinking, intelligent 
people, for a long time. Where can it 
better be initiated than in our public 
schools, where children can be proper¬ 
ly conditioned to wanking in intercul- 
tuial groups, and where they have the 
opportunity to study and play with 
people of many countries? In the pub¬ 
lic school, through pleasurable experi¬ 
ences, they have the opportunity to de¬ 
velop the proper attitudes and inter¬ 
ests, and grow up with a feeling of 
comfort, ease and understanding to¬ 
ward many peoples of the world. 

Especially is such a program essen¬ 
tial on the elementary level, for here 
the groundwork is hcing laid for the 
child's later concepts and ideals. Here 
can the meaning of proper intercultur- 
al relationships be impressed upon 
him and the satisfactions to he gained 
from them. Here parents are stimu¬ 
lated to wairk with the school, for the 
good of their own children, and for 
the good of all the children, regardless 
of race, color or creed. 

A broad intercultural program, abh 
administered, would do much toward 
eliminating a child's embarrassment, 
or pain, caused by others who may not 
understand why a neighbor's skin is 
darker, or his hair is curlier. 

In the Classroom 

One day a little girl on the pla\- 
grpund was crying bitterly. Another 
child had "‘called her a bad name” re¬ 
ferring to her race. Both children were 
in the same room. That afternoon the 
class went into the auditorium. In¬ 
stead of the usual lhythmic period, we 
had an all-nations music-and-danee- 


appreeiation period. 

An Indian chant was played first, 
since the Indians were the first people, 
of whom we know, to settle in Cali¬ 
fornia. (California was our social 
studies project.) When the Indian 
chant was played, several children 
snickered; some laughed. Anita, an 
Indian girl, was called upon to talk of 
the Indian people. She explained the 
meaning of the chant and told us of 
the situations in which it was played. 
Charles, an Indian boy, danced while 
the others clapped their hands and 
swayed in time with the music and 
Charles’ dance movements. The teacher 
told stories she had heard while visit¬ 
ing Indian territory and Indian pueb¬ 
los. The snickers and laughter dis¬ 
appeared. 

This episode was followed by music 
from Norway, England, Spain. Swe¬ 
den, Ireland, Germany, Hungary, Ha¬ 
waiian Islands. China, Mexico, and in¬ 
cluded American MacDowell's "To a 
Wild Ilosc” and “Witches Dance.” At 
first the teacher, a former dancer, ex¬ 
plained and interpreted the differences 
and similarities of the music with 
dance movements, while the children 
hummed and clapped their hands. 
They, then, performed rhythmic move¬ 
ments in keeping with the music. 

The children displayed much inter¬ 
est and elation during this lesson and 
following it. This new experience was 
stimulating and worldly in scope. It 
embraced not only the children of their 
class and school, but their parents, 
neighbors and the world! 

Eater, during an evaluation period, 
they talked of many languages. One 
child knew a few Greek words and 
gave them; several children knew Ger¬ 


man words; several knew Indian 
“signs": another knew a Swedish 
song: another knew how to write the 
Jewish alphabet. All knew Spanish 
words and songs which they had 
learned during our regular class work. 
Pictures were shown of costumes of 
some of the peoples whose music we 
had heard. Their countries were lo¬ 
cated on our globe. 

Homework was assigned and enthu¬ 
siastically received—namely, that each 
child ask his parents to teach him, and 
write down, a few words, or a song or 
poem of another country—the parent's 
native country, or any foreign words 
they knew. I he next morning the 
teacher’s desk was deluged with scraps 
of ]taper -ruled, unruled, white, wrap¬ 
ping, note paper. They were invalu¬ 
able. They contained words and poems 
in native tongues of the parents of our 
children. A French book, a Chinese 
book and a Hebrew hook were also 
brought to class. With these came 
flowers, a cut of “squash-pie-that- 
looked yfi kc -p u mpk i n. ” homemade 
fudge, a portion of cake—all offered 
in silent hut eloquent gratitude. 

The children and their parents had 
been led to a greater appreciation of 
the peoples of the world. Parents were 
led to realize that the tears of one 
child may have saved the tears of 
many children, possibly their own, 
and may have precluded the heartache 
and grief caused by humiliating re¬ 
marks about race, color or religious 
beliefs. 

In keeping with this ideal, the chil¬ 
dren presented a UN program to the 
community. This consisted of a short 
discussion of early America, of the 
time when there were no beautiful 
schools such as we now have, when 
the early settlers struggled to retain 
their freedom of speech, and the right 
to worship, each in his own way. 

1 hen came people, from all over the 
world, represented by the children. 
These people, working together, were 
the foundation and early strength of 
a now powerful nation. 

The children made a plea for every - 
one to tell their daddies, mothers, and 
friends that we want peace by building 
a strong United Nations program. 

Condensed from California Parent Teacher. 
February. 1952. 
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dancing has mushroomed throughout Japan, is especially 
heeause of democratic form. Festivals are held often 


We all respond to the beauties of 
nature. Above left, Swedish children, 
in native costume, pause to enjoy a 
view in beautiful Laksand district. 


Fishermen understand eaeh other an>- 
whcrc, and how can you hate the 
man beside you, fishing in the sun? 
Left, Frenchmen on hanks of Loire. 


our dreams, our customs and our cultures starts 
in every land. Below, children of United States. 


Lights of the United Nations shin 
hatlan. Birthday of United Nation 
wide observance and greetings to 


The spirit of pl.»\ knows n 
111911 life .mil happiness that we . 
deeply rooted than our differen 
art. its drama, and its literature 
mu': eaeh has its flat;, the symlx 
eontrilmtioii to the whole. Hut 
same. -Joseph l.ee 








Hiking and climbing enthusiasts are peculiar to no one country 
need only fields, woods, good company. Group in Austrian Tyrol 




We learn the rules of good sports¬ 
manship and team spirit on our play¬ 
ing fields. Scene above right, shows 
British schoolboys playing cricket. 


An ancient sport, tilting at the ring, 
lias been revived in several countries 
including our own South. Bight, play¬ 
ers at Zeeland, in the Netherlands. 


Camping is dear to the hearts of all. Belov Hawaiian young 
slers, whose ancestry includes Irish. Chinese. Portugese 


Hr from Secretariat Building in Man- 
14. is each year designated for world 
les. (See Recipes for Fun, page 295.) 


d boundaries. “The sources of hu- 
ig are international, older and more 
•y nation has its song, its games, its 
i approach to truth and understand- 
personality; each brings its special 
is that have whispered to us are the 













All intcrfuitli exploratory seminar 
sponsored by Indiana University. 


1 1HIS SEMIN vll came to pass owing to the voicing of a 
concern for help in the area of leadership by a number 
of leaders of recreation in religious groups. The Depart¬ 
ment of Recreation at Indiana l Diversity then got in 
touch with other leaders for their reaction to a proposal 
for an advanced training institute for recreation leaders 
in these group- A very favorable attitude was expressed 
by each. 

Therefore, a small group vvas called together at Indiana 
l Diversity on May 14 and 15, 1951. to diseuss the project. 
Members voted to hold an exploratory seminar on Recrea¬ 
tion I hrough Religious Kducation. and immediately set 
the plans for securing delegates, the items to be dis¬ 
cussed and the dales. The seminar was held in September 
1951. and the following presents a summary of the con¬ 
clusions reached. 


Some Basie Concerns 

Throughout the entire seminar, points of view yyere 
brought to the attention of all and became, after dis¬ 
cussion. common basic concerns. They are olTered here, 
not as official pronouncements, but for the consideration 
of group- and organizations, to be discussed, accepted or 
modified, refined, and used. It was determined that: 

ll) Recreation is important in our total culture. It is 
also very important within the religious organization and 
as a resource to be used by the organization as it strives 
toward its goals. Therefore, religious organizations need 
the licst type of recreation conducted by highly trained 
lenders, yvho understand the organization and are dedi¬ 
cated to its goals. 

l2l Three of the religious faiths, Jewish. Protestant 
and Catholic, could profit by moving fonvnid together in 
a common, advanced study and training program, each 
sharing and maintaining its point of view. Recreation is 
a common area where this could ]«• done. 

Some Basie Concepts 

1. Religion embraces all things that will improve a 
person's stature-—spiritually. morally, physically and men¬ 
ially. 

2. Recreation is the constructive, joyful and yoluntary 
u«e of leisure lime yvhercin the satisfactions are gleaned 
from the activity itself as yvell ns from its productivity. 

5. Recreation conceived as an activity and interest is 
a resource that can be u«ed by religions organizations to 
accomplish its goals, yvhich include, among otlu-r tilings, 
satisfactory social life, relaxation, friendly competition 
under desirable sponsorship. 

1. Within a religion* organiz it ion. recreation s« used 
b»r: 

a. Promotional purpose*, to attract |H-oplc to the or¬ 
ganization. 



b. Achieving high standards of desirable fclloyvship. 

c. Teaching cooperative living. 

d. Development of high moral standards and values, 
such as sportsmanship in social life and competitive ath¬ 
letics. and so forth. 

5. Recreation has religious values per se, without its 
use as a means to an end, or as a resource. 

6. Recreational activities or resources are basically a 
product of the American cultural pattern, because of which 
we hold these common objectives: 

a. Development of individual skills. 

h. Development of a sense of belonging. 

e. Development of a sense of individual and group se¬ 
curity . 

d. Democratically set standards. 

e. Development of leadership. 

f. Appreciation of living, of life, and of God. 1 Suc¬ 
cessful recreation programs through religious organiza¬ 
tions must necessarily he person-centered and not pro¬ 
gram-centered.) 

We use these common resources: 


Vrl- anil crafts 
Athletics and sports 
Dramatic* uml speech 
Fellowship meals 
Kcsti\als and programs 
around holy days and 
holidays 

Social recreation 


Voluntary service projects 
Music 

Outdoor recreation campinp, 
and so on 
Parlies 

Propram* of national primps 
seoulinp, eampinp, and 
similar programs 
Trips 


I This is not a complete list, hut covers major common 
resources used. I 

7. Recreation functions through religious organizations 
in llie following Ovo classifications: 

a. Through a church and synagogue, 
h. Through a center type of program. 

)!. People who learn to play together can learn to piny 
together. 


II hut ciiii rW/'gfoi/.i organization.* ilo In fznitle the iruli- 
l irfunl member in the fhnirc of recreation? 
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rhrough Religions Organizations 


1. Start a program of recreation in local religious group. 
Participant? should share in the planning, condueting and 
e\aluation of the program. 

a. Survey the scene—goals, needs, motives, interests, 
facilities, social-economic patterns, what others are doing. 

h. If there arc needs manifest, set the direction of the 
program to meet those needs. If other agencies or groups 
are meeting the needs, the religious organization-centered 
individual should assume his fair share of responsibility, 
thereby extending his religious influence. Organization- 
all) this may imply the sharing of physical, spiritual and 
educational facilities. 

c. There should be planned periodic examination of 
the recreation program ami the community scene. 

2. The religious organization, through its educational 
program, has a responsibility for raising the sights or 
standards of people so they may make a wise choice of 
recreation: 

a. Through personal contacts, conversation, and ad¬ 
dresses or the sermons of religious leaders. 

b. Through various existing organizations within the 
religious group. 

c. Through finding qualified leadership and bringing 
it in for consultation in planning recreation experiences or 

programs and/or conducting a good 
recreation experience for the group. 

d. By means of any small group 
that can he motivated hv volunteer 
or professional leadership to move 
ahead. This may become the rood 
vating force within the entire group. 

e. Through the use of audio-vis¬ 
ual materials—demonstrations, field 
trips, pictures, and so on. 

f. By sharing reading material 
and resources — libraries, reading 
lists, reviews, and so forth. 

g. Through emphasis on home 
and family relationships—recreation, 
study, sharing. 


h. B) sending leaders, and for potential leaders to rec¬ 
reation institutes, workshops, lalis and training courses. 

What is the relationship between community recreation 
agencies and religious organizations? 

1. Municipal recreation serves as a resource to all other 
community groups, provides professional leadership, works 
vwth all groups in city-wide participation, provides demon¬ 
stration projects and workshops. 

2. The religious organization has a responsibility to 
help local agencies to maintain a high standard in all pro¬ 
grams. 

3. It has a role to play in all community councils and 
planning groups, neighborhood groups, and so on. 

4. Each should include the use and or employment of 
qualified and trained personnels 

3, Both work with unidentified youth, fraternities, so¬ 
rorities, neighborhood groups. 

6. Religious organizations should offer their coopera¬ 
tion to community agencies in programs that have wide 
community interest. 

7. Religious organizations have the responsibility to en¬ 
deavor, whenever possible, to work through proper exist¬ 
ing agencies in taking care of eommunit) problems. One 
of their responsibilities is to improve general eommunit) 
life and liv ing, by raising of moral insights and standards. 

<!. Religious groups have a major function of interpreta¬ 
tion to their own membership in regard to eommunit) 
problems. 

9. Religious organizations should cooperate in develop¬ 
ment of resources and leadership pools for specific com¬ 
munity projects. There should be professional leadership 
to guide, advise, lead and enable. 

Curriculum Planning 

The following are suggestions offered for consideration 
by leadership training institutions, colleges, universities. 

I. Introduce into existing courses, taken by recreation, 
physical education and education majors, information re¬ 
garding recreation through religious organizations and 
the relationship between religious organizations and other 
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recreation groups and agencies. It should be the objective 
here to develop a knowledge and appreciation of religious 
organization’s place in recreation among all students who 
may go into recreation leadership. 

2. Provide an elective survey course in recreation 
through religious organizations for students other than 
recreation majors, to give them a full appreciation of 
the field and provide basic training for volunteer work. 

3, l tilize the resources of national agencies and na¬ 
tional church offices to aid in accomplishing the purposes 
suggested in 1 and 2 above. 

1. Encourage education ami recreation students, who re¬ 
quest or show interest in religious work, to do their field 
work or "extended experience’’ in relation to religious 
organizations. 

3. Give students of religious education, in schools of 
religion, certain courses in the department of recreation. 
These courses might cover the following: (a) a required 
comprehensive; course, a survey course on recreation 
through religious organizations, and (1>) elective courses 
involving theory and techniques of recreation and recrea¬ 
tion leadership. 

ft. Guide students in departments of recreation, who are 
planning to go into recreation leadership in religious or¬ 
ganizations. into some courses in religious education. 

7. Send the findings of this seminar to seminaries and 
ask them to consider seriously the possibility of providing 
an orientation course in Recreation Through Religious Or¬ 
ganizations. 

1 workshop for advanced recreation leaders in religious 


organizations has been planned for November 4-13, 1952. 
at Spring Mill Inn, Spring Mill Park, Mitchell, Indiana. 
Some objectives for this type of workshop have been stated 
as follows: 

Intereulturai sharing in the area of recreation. 

Exchange of recreation ideas and methods. 

Living and sharing together; fellowship. 

To study vvliut is happening to people through our indi¬ 
vidual group programs of recreation. 

To give the leader a chance to do the things in recrea¬ 
tion he never does, to overcome “typing.” 

To look at leadership training programs. 

To woik on methods to build total programs by starting 
vv ith specific skills. 

To do a little digging along newer phases of recreation 
for older adults, recreation publications, family recrea¬ 
tion, economical (uncanncd) crafts, modern dance. 

The schedule at workshop will be: 

1. Long enough for those attending to share in living 
experiences, a few outstanding leaders living with the 
group. 

2. For total group—addresses, panels, buzz groups, and 
so on, but total group presentation not a major feature. 

3. For small groups—short period! and continuing peri¬ 
ods to work on specific problems, sharing ideas,'building 
programs and reports which may he acted upon hv entire 
group. 

4. For individuals—recreational skills in many areas 
and personal consultation with leaders and other work- 
shoppers. 


ll»M|»ifa! Ifc«l Ifiecrentioii 


1 lit: most Kkcknt addition to the ever-increasing recrea¬ 
tion program in Rekin. Illinois, is hospital room recrea¬ 
tion service to persons who have to he confined in the 
Rekiit II ospital for a long |>criod of time. 

Hospital bed handi raft activities make an otherwise dull 
and uncomfortable stay in the hospital a hit more enjoy¬ 
able and satisfying by bringing constructive pastimes to 
(lie patients in their rooms. 

While there is limited space in the hospital, each room 
offer* an opportunity to carry on some form of craft activi- 
tv. The program includes leathereraft. the making of belts, 
billfolds, coin pnr*es and similar small items. In painting, 
the *pcrial kits, with paints which do not require mixing 
and can he applied to the picture without a great deal of 
fnis and bother, are used. Other craft possibilities arc the 
ever-popular shell craft, weaving and cork craft. 

To lie practical the craft projects must require sinnll 


Rvnxr.V M VTICK A is Miperinlrndvnt nj rrrn'nti'ftn in 1‘i'kin. 
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work surface, must be clean, easy to work w ith, time-con¬ 
suming and economical. Most patients with hospital bills to 
pay won't participate in expensive projects. In working 
with children in the wards, inexpensive projeets are usual¬ 
ly preferred. However, patients frequently make one item 
and find themselves “in the business," making the same for 
nurses and visitors. 

So far, the men patient* have enjoyed and asked for the 
leather projects, such as leather link belts, billfolds and 
coin purses, that need only lacing and no tooling. 

The women patients have preferred oil painting; while 
the children love the popular gimp lacing projects and 
making bracelets. One hoy used the gimp to make, for his 
nurses, several handles for summer plastic purses. 

Story telling, in children’s wards, is another phase of our 
hospital recreation. Storvtelling aids in stopping the chil¬ 
dren’s restlessness during the long hours with “nothing to 
do. It helps them to take their minds “olT themselves, 
away from their aches and pams, thus making their stay 
more enjoyable anil facilitating the processes of recovery. 


limit wioN 



Games and activities to liven up those 
teen gatherings — in community cen¬ 
ters, Y’s, service clubs or anywhere. 



ACTIVITIES 

i 


W hether YOU have time to plan ahead, or whether you 
suddenly find yourself with a score or more of ener¬ 
getic teen-agers on your hands, who want to “do some¬ 
thing,” a varied repertoire of games, stunts and group 
activities will turn the minutes and hours into fun for 
everyone, including the leader. 

Consequential Darts 

This game will lake some planning ahead, but it is 
guaranteed to make the party a success. Compile a num¬ 
bered list of consequences, all kinds of funny and ridicu¬ 
lous stunts. Then, make a dart target, dividing it into 
squares or circles with corresponding numbers. When a 
player’s dart strikes a number on the target, he must per¬ 
form the corresponding consequence. There is no limit to 
the hilarious consequences which can be planned—reminis¬ 
cent of the childhood game, “Heavy, Heavy What Hangs 
Over Thy Head.” Alternate directions should he assigned 
any number designating action which would be funny if 
done only hy a boy, or girl. Small prizes can be given for 
clever, good natured performance of consequences. 

Dart Baseball 

Another game with darts, appealing to teen-agers as 
well as adults, is dart baseball. Many communities have 
active leagues, with a highly competitive series of games 
and tournaments. However, it is also a game which can 
he played on the spur of the moment by any group, seven 
to nine players on a team. If your community center does 
not have a dart baseball hoard, you can make one, drawing 
the target areas which count for home run, strike, ball, 
and so on. Commercial dart boards of all kinds I with 
rules included) may be obtained through a local dealer. 

Opposites 

Two players at a time play this game for the benefit of 
those watching. The players sit on chairs, facing one an¬ 
other. Kaeh wears a hat. One of them goes through any 
action which occurs to him—removing hat, bowing head, 
standing, pointing—all the while asking questions of the 
other. The second player must answer the rapidly fired 
questions while performing actions opposite to those of the 


first player. As the natural reaction is to do the same 
thing as the other player, the results can be highly amus¬ 
ing, especially when some member of the audience has 
said it ought to he easy and on his turn becomes just as 
confused as the other players. 

Ping-Pong Baseball 

At the Woodstock (Vermont') Community Recreation 
Center, a group of teen-age boys created ping-pong base¬ 
ball, when their grounds and building were being repaired 
and they needed a game for a small area. Lay out any 
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( Dfliparntivel\ level space in (lie sliajH.' of a baseball dia¬ 
mond. w till ten-foot base lines and the pitcher's mound 
twelve feet from home plate. Teams may have from two 
to nine plavers. Follow informal haseliall rules. except that 
a man is out if hit In a hall unless he os on base. Che pitch 
is overhand. I se old ping-pong halls and paddles. 1 ’lax 
indoors or out. 


Gossip 

Fvcrvone forms a circle, except several plavers who are 
sent from the room. One of the remaining players is named 
to tell a storv to those sitting in the circle. This story may 
he anv thing vvliirh the player makes up. hut he tells it 
with very definite gestures. For instance, he. may say some¬ 
thing like this: ”1 was standing at the corner of Main and 
Oak earh this morning waiting for the trallic to pass. 
(Turns head from side to side as though watching passing 
cars. I I was still sleepy, ami I was yawning and stretching 
Ivawus and stretches.) when a crash behind me made me 
leap ten feet into the air. ((Jives startled jump.) 1 looked 
around and about fifty feet away on Oak Street I saw two 
ears that had crashed. I Looks horrified.) I went over and 
there didn’t seem to he anyone in either ear. (Takes a few 
steps. .4(0]# in amazement.) 1 heard feet running away 
from the scene, but ..." and so on, unld a story is com 
pleled. Then, one of the players front outside is brought 
in, and the story is re-told to him, hut without gestures. 
The second player then tells the story to the circle, w ith his 
own idea of gestures. The third player is called in and told 



"CAMP SPECIAL' MOCCASIN 
l««'h«r with competi¬ 
tion »ol*»o All itz*» for oil ogai. 
ld#ol for lh» b«och. In >K« 
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lounging. 
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the story. without gestures, The third player then re-toll, 
the story, using his own gestures, and then calls in the 
next player, and so on. The interest lies in seeing how 
very dilferent the Story may finally he. after passing 
through the hands of several plavers. 

Movie 

If someone in the group owns a movie camera, a won¬ 
derful time can result if everyone cooperates to make a 
movie. One, or several, persons should l>e assigned the job 
of preparing a plot and dialogue. The old stundhy melo¬ 
drama plots are probably easiest to use. Then, on a sunny 
afternoon, perhaps on a picnic, make the movie. There 
should he several crowd scenes, and as many "roles” as 
possible. .No matter how carefully thought out it may he, 
unexpected moments will happen, and be recorded on 
the lilm. i^ater, when it is developed and shown to the 
•group (an excuse for another get-together), everyone is 
likely to laugh till sides are aching, at the ludicrous re¬ 
sults of serious efforts. It thirtv-five or forty persons par 
ticipnte and the cost is divided among them, this is an 
inexpensive way to have a hilarious good lime. But he 
sure that everyone understands, to avoid any unhappy or 
hurt feelings, that it is not only possible, hut probable, that 
efforts will be viewed with howling laughter. 

Circle Conversation 

Indies form an outside circle: men, inside. Men march 
one wav and the ladies the other When a whistle blows or 
some signal is given, each faces the person opposite him 
in the other circle, shakes hands, introduces himself and 
then continues to talk incessantly, regardless of what his 
partner may he saying. The talk continues without a break 
until the whistle blows and the music starts again. When 
the music resumes, all face right and continue marching 
as before. 


Special Dances 

So much has been written on square dancing lately that 
it might almost seem other forms are on their way out. 
The fact is. however, that most social dancing requires 
the usual ballroom steps, and it is unfortunate that much 
enjoyment is lost because of unskillful dancing. A series 
of teen-age dances, each dance planned to feature one 
step -the. waltz, tango, and so on-will meet with real 
approval. Since each of the ballroom steps lias develop’d 
from a folk tradition, it would he logical to plan a party 
with a special llavor—of Latin America. Vienna, or what 
ever country or locality originated the dance. Instruction 
during tile early part of the evening, will serve to enhance 
individual skill, and give the beginners a chance to get 
into things without feeling conspicuous. One reason the 
square dances are so much fun is that a caller draws the 
whole thing together, there are definite steps to take, and 
the result is satisfying. The more formal type of dancing 
also offers a wide innge of party opportunities, if properly 
planned By selecting a theme and carrying it through with 
appropriate decorations and a few novelty dances or social 
mixers, an average dance becomes a special one. 
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r a.mon Street Park in Fayetteville. North Carolina, 
■““* consists of fourteen acres of land, on which is consoli 
dated as much activity as possible. In the upper left-hand 
corner is the pool where the inhabitants of Fayellfev ilie. 
\oung and old, can keep cool during the hot summer days. 
For beginners, there are learn-to-syyim classes. Red Cross 
life saving and water safety. Various syyhoming events, 
yvater basketball, pageants, and so on. are held here. 

Next to the pool is the children's play area, with sand¬ 
boxes, syyings and other playground equipment. In the rec¬ 
reation center, located in a clump of trees near the pooh 
are meeting rooms, free movies, a museum and dressing 
rooms. Next to the house is a small zoo. consisting of vari- 
ous small animals- -goats, rabbits, a skunk, possums, rac¬ 
coons. bobcat, ducks, yvhite mice, flying squirrel and 
guinea pigs. Near this area there are several horseshoe 
courts. 

Next to the recreation center is a paved tennis court. The 
plan is to build three more in the near future. Right behind 
the house note a chipping area, where a golfer may prac¬ 
tice his chip shots. To the right of the center, is a baseball 
lield. which 1 is used by the high school teams: it is very 

Challenger, Sei.WYN Orcvtt. is superintendent of the de¬ 
partment of recreation and parks in Fayetteville, \. C. 
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fast drying and has an exceptionally good surface, Above 
the baseball field is an area where the children had their 
victory gardens and tried their hands at growhug vegetables 
and powers with marked success. 

In the center of the picture is a picnic area, ryhieh will 
accommodate large parties; there are three outdoor fire¬ 
places and the area can accommodate both night and day 
parties. 

In the lower part of the picture is the recently completed 
quarter-mile track, yyhere the high school track team is 
coached, and yy here other activities are being planned, such 
as county -wide track meets. On this field, model airplane 
club meetings are held, and the Southeastern District Model 
\irplane Championships were conducted here last year. 

On the left-hand side of the picture are two softball 
fields, lighted, rvhich are used not only by the men's soft- 
ball teams, but for midget baseball and county softball 
games as weft Betyveen these tyyo diamonds is the held 
which is used for midget football. This has also been used 
several times for Faster egg hunts, pet shows, bicycle 
rodeos. 

IVe have twenty-three actiiilies on these fourteen acres 
of ground and tee challenge any community to do better 
on the same size area. (If you can. let ns hear about it. 

- Ed.) 



The Importance 
of GOOD 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 


¥3 eckeatio.n, today, has become an 
important part of the livefc of all 
Americans, contributing to our char¬ 
acter growth, and helping us become 
much healthier in mind and hod) and 
happier in mind and spirit. The proof 
of the old saying. “All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull hoy,” has been 
demonstrated a thousand times over. 
And to those of us who live in New 
Fngland, recreation is especially im¬ 
portant. because millions of Americans 
begin to east their eyes in our direc¬ 
tion as they make plans for their sum¬ 
mer vacations. This year. 1 am told, 
the recreation industr) in New Eng¬ 
land should draw at least one billion 
dollars in tourist trade. This is big 
business in any field-business that 
all of 11 s should he interested in pro- 
teeting through good public relations. 

A public relations program, to he 
effective, must reach many different 
groups, including governmental and 
public bodies, school authorities, 
church and religious organizations, 
civic organizations, social welfare 
agencies, fraternal orders, business nnd 
industry groups, labor organizations, 
women's organizations, nationality and 
racial groups, music, drama and art 
groups, neighhoihood associations, so¬ 
cial clubs, veterans organizations, and 
many others. Obviously, this cannot be 
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done with one medium, or during am 
“overnight per®}. 

Many people think of public rela¬ 
tions in terms of publicity. They are 
inclined to measure the effectiveness of 
any program by the columns of space 
which the editors of their local news¬ 
papers give them. Of course, newspa¬ 
per publicity is very important and the 
value of building and maintaining 
good contacts with your local news¬ 
paper editors and reporters cannot fee 
overemphasized. Good publicity in 
your 'newspapers can keep the public 
informed of your activities, help sus¬ 
tain interest in your programs, clear 
up misunderstandings, change unfa¬ 
vorable attitudes, win support for leg¬ 
islative changes in which you are in¬ 
terested, can do much to strengthen 
the position of your department. It is 
essential, therefore, that in organizing 
a public relations program for your 
department, adequate provisions he 
made for keeping your local newspa¬ 
pers well informed. 

In this connection, if you do not al¬ 
ready have a copy of the pamphlet. 
Publicity jor Recreation, which can 
be obtained for twenty-five cents from 
the National Ifeereation Association, 
let me urge that yon get one right 
sway. This pamphlet outlines in con¬ 
siderable detail numerous ideas that 
you can use for obtaining newspaper 
publicity and, in addition, gives you 
many helpful hints on how to prepare 
this material for best acceptance in 
yiur local newspaper offices. 


Remember, loo, that newspaper re¬ 
porters and editors are trained to keep 
their fingers on the public's pulse—to 
know at all times what the public is 
thinking. For this reason, one of your 
most important duties should he to 
maintain a friendly relationship with 
vuur local editors and reporters at all 
times. To do so not only may help you 
in your efforts to get newspaper pub¬ 
licity hut through these editors and re¬ 
porters, you can obtain many valuable 
comments and suggestions, reflecting 
the public's attitude, which should help 
you do a better, more efficient job—a 
job for which you probably will re¬ 
ceive more public appreciation. 

Rut please be careful. Assuming 
that you are successful in getting good 
newspaper cooperation, do not be 
lulled into a false sense of security. 
I)o not think that simply because you 
have been getting some good publicity 
in the local press your public relations 
program must be good. For good pub¬ 
lic relations covers a much broader 
field than newspaper publicity alone; 
good public relations involve- every 
activity of your department. 

As Arthur S. Hodgkiss, executive 
officer on the staff of Robert Moses, 
commissioner of the department of 
parks of the city of New York, has 
said. “Sound public relations should 
begin with your own employees, who 
are your most direct contact with the 
public.” lie says they should he uni¬ 
formed, clean and courteous at all 
times. “The best way to insure good 
public relations,” says Mr. Hodgkiss, 
“is to have satisfied public park pa 
Irons through well-designed, clean and 
inviting park facilities and good serv¬ 
ice. Dirty parks irritate the public and 
invite just and sometimes bitter criti¬ 
cism.” 

Milo F. Christiansen, superintend¬ 
ent of recreation for the government 
of the District of Columbia, puts it an¬ 
other way. lie says, “Although there 
are two employees on the staff of our 
public relations sections, we constant 
ly emphasize that every member of the 
staff plays a purt in public relations. 
The directors and assistants on the 
playgrounds and in recreation centers, 
for example, are in an excellent posi¬ 
tion— through personal contacts — to 
acquaint the neighborhood residents. 
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merchants and civic-minded people 
with the workings of the department; 
and they are urged not only to make 
these contacts but to keep them cur¬ 
rent. In addition, they are in constant 
and almost daily contact with the press 
and radio stations.” 

How about your own public rela¬ 
tions program? Undoubtedly your ma¬ 
jor events—the outstanding musical 
concerts, swimming meets, tennis tour¬ 
naments, track meets, special celebra¬ 
tions, and so on—already are receiv¬ 
ing their fair share of publicity, not 
only in the local press, and on your 
radio and television stations, but also 
through the distribution of letters, 
folders, posters and other advertising 
media. But what about some of your 


Talk delivered at New 
England District Recrea¬ 
tion Conference, 1952 . 


less spectacular, more routine activi¬ 
ties? 

For example, how easy is it for an 
individual in your community to ob¬ 
tain a permit for one of your tennis 
courts or for one of your outdoor fire¬ 
places? Is it possible that even on 
such comparatively simple requests as 
these, you have an involved routine 
which is irritating many people? Could 
it be that your present prescribed pro¬ 
cedure is discouraging some peopli 
from using these facilities? 

What about the signs in your parks 
and recreation areas? Are they placed 
at the best possible locations, where 
they can be seen and easily read? Are 
they neat and attractive, or dirty and 
shoddy? What about your warning or 
restrictive signs? Are they politely 
worded, to invite willing cooperation 
or do they demand grudging obedi 
ence? Believe me, this is all a part of 
your over-all public relations program. 

How about your rest rooms? Arc 
they “just what you would expect to 
find in a public park?” Or are they 
“the cleanest public rest rooms in the 
state?” Don’t forget that one of the 
biggest industries in the country the 
gasoline and oil industry -invested 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars 


in improvements for its rest rooms, 
and received in return, and is still re¬ 
ceiving, dividends of incalculable value 
in both public good will and increased 
business. 

Hoyv courteous are your park attend¬ 
ants? Are they tactful in handling visi¬ 
tors, yet, at the same time, fully capa¬ 
ble of dealing with vandals, molesters 
and other undesirable characters? How- 
safety conscious are they? Do they al- 
yvajs have a tvatehful eye open for 
possible accident hazards? Surely the 
prevention of accidents is one of your 
most important public relations assign¬ 
ments, because one serious accident in¬ 
volving a child—an accident which 
might har'e been prevented could tear 
doyyn and destroy in one minute more 
good will than all your efforts could 
build up in a year’s time. 

In this connection, may I call your 
attention to the safety educational films 
available free from The Affiliated Aet¬ 
na Life Companies, Hartford, Connec¬ 
ticut. These har e been prepared under 
the guidance of recognized authorities, 
anil deal rvith safety in relation to ski¬ 
ing, srviinming. hunting, fishing, boat¬ 
ing, cycling, conservation, driving, and 
so on. covering twenty-one subjects. 
Catalogues may he obtained upon re¬ 
quest. All of these films are 16mm and 
are made rvith sound. 

Does your department have a book¬ 
let shorving the location of all the 
parks in your area and describing the 
jacilities available at each? A booklet 
of this type would he rvelcomed, I am 
sure, by numerous organizations, in¬ 
cluding the YMCA, YWCA, Chamber 
of Commerce, Welcome Wagon Serr ■ 
ice, local nervspapers, and many others. 
F.ven your local hotels probably would 
like copies, for the benefit of strangers 
in the community'. 

A booklet of this ty pe would be espe¬ 
cially valuable in areas rvliere an army 
camp or naval training station is lo¬ 
cated. The thousands of young men. 
and Waes and Weaves, too. in these 
camps need all of the recreational 
facilities rvliich you can offer. So if 
you have a camp or naval station in 
your territory, do not overlook the 
yvondorful opportunity this affords for 
rendering an important public sen ice. 
And remember, too. that recreational 
events, designed especially for these 


men and women in service, should be 
a regular part of your program. 

At the same time, do not overlook, 
or forget, the mothers and fathers, tlve 
yvives and children, rvho have been left 
behind by the servicemen jrorn your 
own area. These folks, also, are facing 
neyv problems and need norv, more 
than ever, the mental and physical 
stabilizing assistance which you and 
your department can provide. In fact, 
you probably will never have a better 
opportunity for public service, and for 
building public good will, than the 
present situation affords. 

The points 1 have mentioned are not 
brand neyv to you; and 1 knoyv full 
well that some of you undoubtedly are 
doing an outstanding job of public re¬ 
lations already. But sometimes, even 
when yve think rve are in the best of 
health, a physical check-up is advis¬ 
able. So consider my remarks, if you 
yvill, as a form of check-up—as a re¬ 
minder to y ou of some of the things 
y ou could be doing, or should be do¬ 
ing. And remember ahvavs that good 
public relations must he based on a 
sound policy of continuing operation, 
involving everything from the voice on 
vour office telephone and the Wording 
of your simplest letters to your ban 
dling of the most important public 
events. Success calls for constant effort 
- - for the practice of common sense 
rules of judgment and tact by each and 
every member of your department, day 
in and day out. Then, and only then, 
can you be sure of receiving the full 
measure of appreciation from the pub¬ 
lic yvhich your job deserves. 


SHOW WAGON 

In Omaha, Nebraska, a neyv shoyv 
rvagon visits the city’s playgrounds to 
give dramatic and variety shows. This 
mobile stage is in a specially-built van, 
fifteen feet long ami sey'en feet yvide. 
One side drops doyvn to increase the 
stage area. Special wiring permits 
lighting by plugging into a regular 
outlet or by using the truck’s porta¬ 
ble generator. Costing over four thou¬ 
sand dollars, it tvas presented to the 
children of Omaha by the World- 
Herald Good Fellorvs Charities, Incor¬ 
porated, and yvas turned over to the 
park and recreation department. 
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How the recreation department of Opelika, Alabama (population 12,500) started 
planning early, brought Christmas cheer into every home on Christmas Kve. 
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W. J. Calhoun 


i When the first signs 

of the coming Christ¬ 
inas season began to appear, I in- 
<|uircd. locally, about a group with 
whom to go caroling on (.hristnias 
Kve. I pon learning that nnh a few 
groups followed this ancient tradition 
from year to year, on an informal ba¬ 
sis. it occurred to me that it might lie 
a wonderful idea for the depaitment 
itS recreation to sponsor and eoordi- 
naln a city-wide enrol program. 

W ill the support of the “man on 
the street, the ball began to roll. \ 
I hitch luncheon was held early in 
\oi I’rnher with a group of Opelika 
ministers and civic leaders, to hear the 
•nigge-tcd program outlined hy the 
rei re ition dire* lor \|so attending this 
first meeting were representatives of 
tin local newspaper and radio station. 

I ir following is a summarv of the 
planning, urgani/nlinn. meehtmies ,,f 
operation and results attained. 

1 le objectives of tlie proposed eit i. 
wii < < oiol program as first presented 
w ere: 

1. lo piovidc an opportunity ha 
organi/i-d group' to pailieipate in a 
foonlinated progiam of carol singing. 

2. lo i reale a true (.hii'lnnc- spirit 
•it i lime when it .v ill mean the most 
to the 

Cmnlt-r Ifllt t it,||iit N /v the iliret ha 
<>j r ermilitin, Ope/rAu. f In I «nnn . 


5. To eoutiiliute a valuable com¬ 
munity service and afford a genuine 
form of wholesome recreation for all 
participants. 

4. I'o meet an emergency welfare 
need for those citizens and families of 
Opelika who have met with unfortunate 
( ireumslanees which merit their com¬ 
munity's assistance. 

5. In provide every Opelika fainilv 
group, especially the children, the priv¬ 
ilege of enjoying the Christinas tradi¬ 
tion of carol singing on Christinas 
Kve. 

I he group then asked many ipies- 
lions, and several matters of poliev 
were discussed, finally, the program 
was ollieially adopted liv this steering 
committee; full support was promised 
Ip each represented organization and 
it was voted that eusli gifts to benefit 
a Christmas Welfare Fund he admin¬ 
istered In the Opelika Ministerial As¬ 
sociation, for emergenev needs 
tin ouglioiit the yeai I da 2. 

It was pointed out that the building 
of a welfare fund was the least ilit 
pmlanl of the objectives, hut that 
inervone would riijnv tin privilege of 
giving mi Christmas Kve and would 
feel lie had taken a part in tin rrjil 
meaning of Christmas. 

In the first newspaper release the 
piognim was called " \ Candle In The 
Window \ Caiol \t flic Door." 
sponsored 1 iv tile dep.illment of iccie.i 


lion and the chamber of commerce in 
cooperation with the churches of Ojicl- 
ika. 

Since most of the carol groups were 
lo come from Sumlav school classes, a 
meeting was held with the ministers 
to divide the city into seven areas. 
The areas were assigned to churches in 
proportion to their membership. Kaeh 
area vras then divided into sections 
of approximately four city blocks, 
with the use of city maps, it being 
estimated that each carol group could 
cover this size area dining the desig¬ 
nated hunt* of six-tliiity lo eight-tliirlv 
in the evening. 

While this organization was taking 
place, church school departments, Boy 
■scout and Cirl Scout troops were 
adopting the program, voluntarily, as 
their December project. This was an 
indication of splendid railio and press 
coverage along with one hundred per 
cent ('(immunity support mid interest. 

\ot forgetting the other phase of 
the carol progiam. every medium of 
pulilieitv was used to inform families 
in the homes of their responsibility, 
\ 11 were told that a nilidle in the win¬ 
dow would hying a enrol to their dour. 

When the area chairmen had (in- 
ished their work over lliirlv carol 
groups nl ten in more carolers vvcie 
eagerlv awaiting the "go" signal. Kaeh 
group was supplied w>tli ln|>cl ribbons, 
gilt I nixes and carol song shefts. 
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Groups of ever) age participated, in¬ 
cluding small children attired in their 
choir rohes, carrying candles of their 
own, every minister and the mayor. 

The program was officially opened 
at six p.m. with the songs of one 
group, singing from the steps of a 
downtown church, amplified through 
dome speakers and heard throughout 
the city. 

Thereupon the stage was set, and 
promptly at six-thirty p.m. the thirty 
groups embarked upon their tours. 
Without exception, every caroler was 
filled with true Christmas spirit—a 
spirit of joy, and of happiness at the 
opportunity of bringing this same 
spirit into every home visited. 

As a group would approach a home 
with a carol, their way lighted by lan¬ 
tern or flashlight, they were amazed 
at their reception. Little children in 
pajamas had been waiting for an hour, 
noses flattened against the window 
panes which reflected twinkling can¬ 
dles. This was an “engraved invita¬ 
tion” to the carolers. After the first 
carol, the children would rush to the 
door to offer their gift, then, with 
Mother and Dad, would join the trou¬ 
badours in a second carol. Usually, it 
was difficult for a carol group to leave 
a home, because the family would in 
sist on serving Christmas cookies and 
candy, and in some cases a buffet of 
refreshments had been prepared. This 
same story was being enacted in hun¬ 
dreds of homes and, as the two hours 
of caroling progressed, one could sense 
an atmosphere of good will toward 
men enveloping the city. 

All around town there were various 
types of candle displays in windows, 
some simple and some elaborate; but 
regardless, this was proof enough the 
entire community had joined us in 
this festive tradition of carols on 
Christmas Eve. 

J5v eight-thirty the carolers were re¬ 
turning to a central church for reports 
and refreshments. Fun started all over 
again as the evening’s experiences were 
exchanged between groups. “We were 
the second group to visit Mrs. What¬ 
ley.” “Our group was small so we got 
several to join us from the homes we 
visited.” “We sang five carols and they 
still didn t come to the door.” "One 
lady thought our gift box was a pres¬ 


ent we had brought, so she took it. 
thanked us and then shut the door.” 
"One family just insisted we sing 
cverv carol on the sheet.” 

The only unfortunate aspect of the 
program was that a number of fam¬ 
ilies had made elaborate plans for the 
carolers’ visit and were very disap¬ 
pointed when a group failed to appear. 
Ibis was most disheartening to the 
children who had special permission 
to stay up a little later than usual. A 


solution to this problem will be the 
addition of more groups and a clearer 
understanding of areas to lie v isited. 

Even though there was little empha¬ 
sis placed on the monetary gifts, there 
was a healthy competition between 
groups as the money from the gift 
boxes was counted. Of course, no 
prizes were offered, but it was inter¬ 
esting to observe some of the remarks 
concerning amounts collected. From 
every standpoint, the carol program 


was successful: a needed welfare fund 
was established, the two hundred fiftv 
carolers enjoyed several hours of fun 
and fellowship, and those in homes 
visited felt the presence of a true 
Christmas spirit particularly the chil¬ 
dren. 

When the last carol had been sung, 
an estimated ninety per cent of the 
population had participated in the div¬ 
vy i dc communitv program. 

The total cost of the program was 


less than one hundred dollars, with 
gilts collected amounting to four hun¬ 
dred twentv dollars and twenty-six 
cents. These were turned over to the 
Opelika Ministerial Association for the 
Christmas Welfare Fund. 

Now we are making plans and look¬ 
ing forward to our second annual “A 
Candle In The Window \ Carol At 
The Door” for Christmas 1 ve. 1952. 
“Carol, brother, carol- 
Christmai comes again.” 


Itook Week Materials 

"Reoding Is Fun" will be the slogan for Book Week, November sixteen to twenty-two. 
This yeor's full-color posters ore ovoilable ot thirty-five cents each, with reductions on 
quontity orders. Four teoser-streomers, with the slogon, "Reoding Is Fun," have been de¬ 
signed in two goy colors. The omusing designs cost thirty cents for the set of four. 

Other materiols include full-color bookmorks; "Con You Guess These Stories," o picture- 
quiz gome; two new recordings, "Some of My Best Friends Are Books" «nd "Children ond 
Poetry." Write for free manual describing oil Book Week moteriol ond complete order-form 
to the Children's Book Week Council, 50 West 53rd Street, New York 19, New York. 



Inflective posters aroused community support. Every publicity medium was used. 
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Josephine Klackstork Retires 


The Story of a Recreation Career 


Thirty-one years ago last June the first playground in 
the village of Oak Park, Illinois, came into being. It had 
been paid for through funds that Cicero owed Oak Park, 
and its playing field was an uprooted half-acre where the 
lire department had planted vegetables and flower beds. 
Perhaps this was a happy omen, because soon came an¬ 
other happy blooming—the sounds of children playing, 
running steps, laughter. 

From these roots grew a playground system that was 
to become one of the best known in the Middle West. The 
following year, two other sites were purchased, and a while 
later, another two. 

The Oak Park playgrounds won many honors in those 
years to come, and pioneered in many experiments. To 
Miss Josephine Illackstock, director, who resigned this 
summer, closing thirty-one years of service with the play¬ 
grounds, goes much of the credit for these accomplish¬ 
ments. As far as the program has been concerned, people 
have said, “She was the playgrounds;” but in those early 
days two other persons contributed markedly. They were 
Dr. Harry Stewart, chairman of the board, and Andrew 
Watters, superintendent of maintenance. 

This trio laid the solid foundations. The playgrounds 
were to be landscaped first; they were to provide, for the 
children’s activities, play homes that were to be creative 
in form, not institutions. A great hue and cry rose from 
other cities—impossible to make flowers grow where chil¬ 
dren are playing; they’ll pick them, destroy them. But 
they didn’t. The trio proved a point—that children love 
what is beautiful, and, given encouragement, will cherish 
it. When Eugene Field won second place in a contest, 
sponsored by the National Recreation Association, for the 
most beautiful playgrounds in America, that was the an¬ 
swer. Loving and skillful Custodian Bill Ingle’s green 
thumb had made the playground blossom, as hail Frank 
Grady’s at Carroll; the children had begun to cherish 
their playgrounds. 

And there w r ere other firsts. The architectural contest 
for plans for play centers was one. Among the entries was 
a kinder-syniphonie, submitted by Frank Lloyd Wright. 



Josephine Blaekstoek 


one of America’s outstanding architects, and a former 
resident of the village. The play board had insufficient 
funds to carry out his plan, but one of Mr. Wright’s stu¬ 
dents, John Vanbergen, also an Oak Parker, won first 
place. When the five buildings, with their informal and 
appealing layout, were finished, visitors came from thirty- 
five states to see them, and inquiries were received from 
such faraway places as England and Australia. 

But the program was the thing. What activities would 
appeal to the creative instincts of the boys and girls? Dra¬ 
matics, dancing, storytelling, handcrafts, pre-schools, as 
well as athletics and games. A child grows not only physi¬ 
cally, but emotionally and mentally as well; he grows as 
he is exposed to a creative atmosphere. 

The Oak Park playgrounds began to win a national 
name for their dramatics. The terraced slopes at Field and 
Garroll became the backgrounds for play after play that 
Miss Blaekstoek had written. James Nohava. at Stevenson, 
used his manual skill in making many of the sets and 
properties. Out of the entire Middle West, it was the Oak 
Park playgrounds that were chosen to demonstrate out-of- 
door dramatics when two distinguished college teachers 
from England came here to study recreation in America. 

Thirteen years ago, Miss Lilly Ruth Hanson was added 
to the staff as dramatic director, and five hundred children 
a year began to pass through her trained and sympathetic 
hands. Attesting to her skill is the fact that when, this 
year, dramatics at Oak Park High were given school credit, 
the twelve boys and girls chosen were all members of Miss 
Hanson's Stevenson Players. 

And there were other accomplishments. The Oak Park 
playgrounds took first place in the United States govern¬ 
ment-sponsored scrap lumber handcraft contest. The boy 
who won it, with a wood carving project, went to Wash¬ 
ington and was received by President Hoover. Athletics 
were given full attention—the national horseshoe cham- 
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IMi.ii Ikiis received all hi.' training at llans Andersen Play- 
urminil: tin- uimu'r uf Ili<* -tali* lui 1 f-mile came from 5te* 
v< ii'on. I In- Ihh' hanil. with llarrv Dowse as conductor. 
wa» i hiwi-n tu |>hn f"r lln* ''|iriiigfn , lil legislature. with 
Jam* ~ lti-\ a> lii't chief. I hi- J ii 11 ii>r Police wrn- organized, 
anil Inin- continued In 'i-nr fur twenty-live \i-iil Dane- 
ing hi-gan In take mi iinjn-tn- wln-ii Miss \nn Aigris, a 
stall mi-mlii-r of Pav ley-Ouljrauski Ballet, taught her classes 
at Stevenson. anil wrought miracles with clumsy, unco- 
nrilimiti-il little girls, loiter, one of her pupils was ntfereil 
a joh us head of a large dance school in the state. Some 
ele\en rears ago. Mrs. Until \\ iggs took over as dance 
director, and to the dramatic festival* since then, there 
have been added lovely dance routines, with Miss Anne 
Peterson, playground pianist, contributing her musical 
skill. 

Keep the program lluid. open, growing that was Miss 
Blaekstork s objective; It was she who renamed the play¬ 
grounds after the world's tire outstanding writers of chil¬ 
dren’s stories Hans Andersen. Hubert bonis Stevenson, 
Kngenc Field. Janies Barrie and I<fwis Carroll. From sir 
James Barrie came a letter thanking her for the honor: 
and the play, written specially for the opening exercises 
at Barrie, hit a high spot in the dramatic history of the 
plaigmunds. Miss Blackstock continued to write most of 
the major outdoor festivals, but that did not seem enough, 
for wars she ran a playground newspaper, and a class in 
story and play writing for older hoys and girls. 

Time went on. and the program was expanded. Thirteen 
u-ars ago, the pre-schools were started at Miss Blaek'tock’s 
instigation. I nder trained kindergarten teachers, they have 
won national renown; recently the Midwest representative 
of the .National K cereal ion Association declared the system 
to be the finest in the district. Literally thousands of chil¬ 
dren have recoiled their first introduction to education in 
dn-'C schools, and to Mbs Blackstock they remain, with the 
pla\' she has written, her outstanding contribution to the 
Oak Park playgrounds. 

l lu- activities in Oak Park have hecn given wide recog¬ 
nition. Dull once, during thirty-one years, at the National 
Ih-cri-ation Congress was Miss Blackstoek’s name omitted 
Irom the list of leaders. Oak Park playgrounds were ex- 
pi-rinn-utirig. and the countrv wanted to hear alunit it. To 
(Ink Leaves. she owes an unpayable debt for its consistent 
publicizing of the playground activities. She lias not missed 
twelve time* in these thirty-one rears in writing a weekly 

hiri-lgn ltoiik*> for* 4 Itililrou 

Dorothy B ire! ay 

When a youngster listen* to a story about a child in 
another land whom- name smiiiil* strange, hut whose life 
and thought' are n-rv much like his own. that child has 
made a first -Op toward international understanding. 
W lien, along with hearing the story, he is able to look at 

the original foreign I.k. sec iiiiM-eognizahle word' fre- 

ipientlv in unfamiliar tv pi and nlwwrve illustrations with 
a ililleri-nl flavor from those In is u«ed to. his experience 
is even further expanded. 

I lie International Committee of the Children’' Library 
l fioili-nvil from 7 hr \ i-h ) nrt August 0, I9"i2. 
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article for the journal. The suburban editor of the Chimgo 
7 ribune stated that the best publicity he received came 
from the Oak Park jilav grounds. lsK<:ui:\Tin\ magazine 
Inis published mam of her articles on play. 

I In- Tribune listed her name last venr as one of the out 
standing women in the state, and the Chicago Sun-Times 
gave her the same distinction* One summer, in her spare 
time, Miss Blackstock taught social recreation at the Uni¬ 
versity ol Chicago, and it was owing to the record she had 
made in Oak Park that she was selected a> "the outstand¬ 
ing woman in recreation in the Middle West,” to direct 
"Enchanted Island” at A Century of I’rogress. She has 
dramatized many of her hooks for children, for playground 
plays, and just last winter, at the festival held yearly at 
the high school, they dramatized Songs for Sixpence, 
her latest hook, which will he published this fall by Wilcox- 
Foiled. 

In looking hack over the long years, though. Miss Black- 
stock says that one of the features 'lie has most enjoyed 
has been her association with the many adult groups in the 
village. Miss Blackstock organized the First women’s club 
connected with the playgrounds, llans Andersen Nabors, 
some twenty-five years ago. There followed many others— 
Lugcne Field Woman’s Club. Barrie Club, and the five 
pre-school mothers clubs which have contiUnited so great¬ 
ly to the welfare of the program. 

She says she is indebted to the consistent cooperation 
given her by the playground hoard, composed of Mr. Ge¬ 
rard Serritrlla, chairman. Mr. Frank Ogdon, Mr. Waller 
Wessnian and Mr. Harold McGrath: and she feels warm 
gratitude for the stall that has supported her work. She 
is of the opinion that the hoys and girls of the village are 
the finest in the world. 

I have always loved ihildrcn.’ Miss Blackstock s:iv- 
‘‘I think that the one chance of perfectibility of the human 
race lies in them . . I still think wc, as adults, are missing 
many golden chances to encourage the creative urges with 
which they are horn. I have tried, through the pre-schools, 
the plays and the storvtelling classes, to give them an op¬ 
portunity to express themselves, their interests and their 
dreams, and to provide an outlet for their skills. The 
four- and five-year-olds are often poets, as witness the little 
girl w ho said one day. looking up at the skv. ‘ I lie clouds 
are the horses of the wind.' 

“It is not work, doing what yon want to do: it is a 
kind of play. 

\ssoeintion has .observed a growing interest here and 
abroad in children’s hooks as a means of cultural ex 

* lange. To help the trend along, they hav* just compiled 
a booklet, Foreign Children's llooks Available in the Vniled 
States ,* which lists hooks in eleven languages from main 
countries. 

Miss Maria (amino, associate librarian of the Central 
Children s Boom of the New York Public l.ibrarv. (dated 
that, along with giving children a glimpse of life in an¬ 
other country, the asi of an Italian or Polish hook, for 
instance, frequently gives children from those lands an¬ 
other reason for pride in their origin. 

* \ V n i I a 1 1 1 r- free from ihe 1’iihlic Itrlnlion* Division, New York 
I’uhlie Library, Fifth Avenue anil Korty seeoml Street New York 
1H, ,Nrw Wrk. 
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John A. Lippold 


TOM A HAWK 1111! ^ 7 ^ 


DliRIXG the past three years, over 
twelve hundred parents and interested 
adults have volunteered to chaperon at 
the club for teen-agers in Aurora, Illi¬ 
nois; and the life of the club, its suc¬ 
cess and progress, depends to a large 
extent upon their help. 

The present Totn-A-Hawk teen-age 
club was started in September 1947, 
and is sponsored by Aurora’s play¬ 
ground department, which provides 
space and maintenance, ft is located in 
the community recreation center. Ac¬ 
tivities for the year start in September 
and end in June, covering a total of 
about one hundred nights each year. 
The club is open on Tuesday from 
7:30 p.m. to 10:00 p.m., and on Fri¬ 
day and Saturday, when the hours are 
extended, to 11:00 p.m. Dues for each 
member are seventy-five cents a year. 

Recreation activities include danc¬ 
ing to the club-owned juke box or to 
orchestras furnished without charge 
hy local unions, the viewing of tele¬ 
vision, games of ping-pong, shuffle- 
hoard and checkers. 

Club membership is restricted to 
Aurora residents. Duting the first year, 
guests and out-of-towners from nearby 
cities, not having clubs of their own. 

John Lippold is the capable director 
of the playground and recreation de¬ 
partment in the city of Aurora, III. 


were permitted to join. It was found, 
however, that as the popularity of the 
club grew and the membership in¬ 
creased, guests and out-of-towners 
would have to be eliminated. With a 
membership during 1949-50 totaling 
2,340 young people, and with some 
nightly attendances exceeding nine 
hundred, it became apparent that mem¬ 
berships could not be extended beyond 
Aurora. 

Membership in the club is restricted 
to young people from the ages of four¬ 
teen through nineteen. In the lower age 
bracket, the teen-ager must be in high 
school. In other words, a young person 
may be sixteen years old but still in 
junior high or eighth grade, and thus 
not eligible for the club. However, a 
thirteen-year-old who has reached high 
school is eligible for membership. Ex¬ 
perience has proved that most young¬ 
sters below high sehool have unstable 
social tendencies which are not accept¬ 
able to the teen-age groups generally. 

I hey prefer romping, punching and 
playing tag to dancing and competitive 
games. 

The control and administration of 
memberships, after three years of trial 
and error, have developed almost fool¬ 
proof methods. The young people are 
permitted to join at the beginning of 
each year or on any night the dub is 
open. Each applicant must read, and 


acknowledge by signature, the rules 
and by-laws of the club, which are 
simply rules of good behavior. The ap¬ 
plicant is required to give information 
as to name, address, parents, school¬ 
ing, and so on. which is later filed in a 
confidential file. The applicant is pho¬ 
tographed and his picture is printed on 
his membership card. 

Two membership cards are. made: 
one is given to the new member, and 
one is kept in a membership file. The 
use of each member’s picture on his 
card eliminates exchanging of cards. 
Rows of numbers are printed on the 
cards, each representing a night of ac¬ 
tivity. The chaperons at the door iden¬ 
tify each member by his photo and 
punch the number on the card corre¬ 
sponding to the night’s activity. If a 
member should forget his card, hemav 
he admitted by having the chaperon at 
the desk verify his identity through the 
file of duplicate photo-membership 
cards. If he loses his card, he must be 
re-photographed. 

The club administration is under 
the control of a teen-age hoard. Each 
year an election is held to determine 
the officers and board members. Since 
Aurora has four high schools, repre¬ 
sentatives are elected from each sehool. 
with the officers rotating annually 
among the schools. As the teen-agers 
are responsible for the club, a feeling 
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of ownership and belonging is more 
evident than it would be if ihe club 
were just gi\en to Aurora's young 
people. 

The elnb d oes not try to raise mon¬ 
ey. Profits from memberships, dona¬ 
tions and the sale of refreshments fur¬ 
nish funds for the purehase of paint, 
re-decorating of club rooms, lien 
equipment and the salaries of the ex¬ 
ecutive secretary and the club director. 

Management of the Tom-A Hawk 
(,lub is under the direction of the 
playground department's director and 
i- part of his year-round city job. The 
custodian, who is responsible for the 
maintenance of the entire recreation 
center, is paid by the department. The 
costs of electricity, steam, repair, and 


so on, are paid by the department 
since these are a part of the normal 
maintenance for the building. 

The greatest source of volunteer 
help has been from among the parents 
of the teen-agers. In volunteering their 
aid. these parents can feel that they 
are helping to provide a much needed 
recreational facility for their young- 
slers. Civic and social clubs, also, have 
given their cooperation. 

Volunteers have various duties, 
which include checking coats verify¬ 
ing memberships at the entrance, pho¬ 
tographing applicants for membership, 
filing, typing, working at the coke bar. 
controlling the game rooms, and act¬ 
ing as chaperons. 

Chaperons volunteei for one night a 


ycar, a month, or a week, depending 
upon their availability. An average of 
fifteen to thirty chaperons are needed 
each club night. 

The fine behavior of Tom-A-Hawk 
Club members, the good attendance 
and the tremendous amount of volun¬ 
teer assistance contributed are evi¬ 
dence enough of its success. The good 
it has done for the youngsters is of an 
abstract nature and cannot he meas¬ 
ured; but the memory of a former 
lack of such facilities in Aurora, and 
the enjoyment expressed by the mem¬ 
bers nightly make its worth evident. 


World \outh 

Last August the third congress of 
the World Assembly of Youth met at 
Dakar, West Africa. Attending were 
one hundred and fifty delegates from 
twenty-two non-Comniunist countries, 
including eight from the United States 
elected by the Young Adult Council of 
the National Social Welfare Assembly. 
The congress discussed the fight 
against discrimination and illiteracy; 
improvement of education; and pro¬ 
motion of technical assistance and 
world understanding. A tour of Afri¬ 
can villages followed the congress. 

Chartered four years ago in London, 
Fngland. at an International Youth 
Council, the World Assembly of Viuth 
aims at establishing a world-wide fed- 
oration of youth working together on 
common international interests. Previ¬ 
ous congresses were held at Brussels. 
Belgium, and Istanbul. Turkey. Dakar 
was chosen for this congress because 
this important naval and air base in 
Senegal was thought to provide the 
best example of youth cooperation and 
enterprise in Africa. It was Africa’s 
first world youth meeting. 

Another world youth movement, in 
its fourth vear. is the International 
Fanil ^outh Lxcliaiige. sponsored by 
the 111 Clubs. Under this project one 
hundred and forty-eight young people 
of the I II Clubs have spent months 
working on farms in other countries, 
while a corresponding group came to 
the United States. I pon their return, 
these “grass-roots* ambassadors have 
shared their experiences widely by 
mean* of lectures! 'articles and radio 
programs. 



UNSURPASSED m SAFETY 
and DURABILITY 

In o feature by feotur# companion, BURKE-Buill 
Equipment definitely often outstanding value. 
Approval by pork and playground officials from 
coast lo coost li on authoritative lupporf tar itt 
superiority. Special fitting! and scientific deiign 
offer functional advantage* that really contribute 
to tafety, durability and economy In the high#*! 
degree. 

Equipment by BURKE ii built on constant research 
and is unconditionally guaranteed against de¬ 
fects In workmanship and materials. Choose 
BURKE—the choice of men who know outstanding 
value. 

THE J E BURKE CO., rend d« u., wi, 

Fectery Branch, Bex tBi, New Brunswick, NJ. 
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by Burke engineers. 
Complete catalog and price list. 
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SOUTHERN REGIONAL 
RECREATION STUDY 

W. C. Sutherland 


The Southern Regional Education 
Board has asked the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association to make a study of 
the recreation leadership and training 
needs in the fourteen southern states. 
The regional hoard was established in 
1941! by a compact drawn up between 
the states and signed by the governors. 
It has been ratified by the acts of the 
state legislatures of the fourteen south¬ 
ern states. 

The recreation study will be the 
first of its kind in the history of the 
recreation movement, and will involve 
a careful study of the growth and de¬ 
velopment of recreation in the south¬ 
ern regions. The present status of rec¬ 
reation leadership in the South will be 
analyzed, and the number and types 
of leaders needed now and in the 
immediate years ahead will be de¬ 
termined. 

A second phase of the study will in¬ 
clude an inventory of the professional 
educational opportunities now avail¬ 
able in the South. The relationship be¬ 
tween the need for recreation leaders 
on the one hand, and the number of 
leaders being trained on the othei. will 
have to be examined. The barriers and 
inhibitions that are preventing im¬ 
provement will be identified and inter 
preted and a course of action pro¬ 
posed. 

The South cannot afford, and prob¬ 
ably can no other region for that mat¬ 
ter, adequate facilities and leadership 
for professional programs in every 
state for the various professions. On 
the other hand, through cooperation 
and the pooling of educational re¬ 
sources, every region can have a strong 
professional school in the various 
fields. The development of strong pro¬ 
fessional educational centers on a re¬ 
gional basis will make it possible to 
supply the leaders needed by the vari¬ 
ous agencies at a minimum cost. 

Regional programs are alreadv un¬ 


derway in the South in some of the 
old-line professions including medicine, 
dentistry, veterinary medicine, social 
work and forestry. It is significant 
that recreation also has been identified 
as important in the improvement of 
economic and social conditions in the 
southern region. In a sense the project 
involves a series of studies within a 
study. The range or scope includes 
not only the present and estimated fu¬ 
ture personnel needs of government 
agencies—local, state and federal—but 
also, such agencies employing recrea¬ 
tion leaders as industry, hospitals, 
churches, homes for children and the 
aged, penal institutions, and voluntary 
organizations. 

The Study Committee held its first 
meeting June 19, in Atlanta. Georgia, 
and developed and approved plans for 
the project. A pilot study was con¬ 
ducted to test questionnaires and pro¬ 
cedures and the full scale study is now 
under way. The report, when com¬ 
pleted, should be a safe guide for tile 
Southern Regional Education Board in 
the development of adequate profes¬ 
sional and educational programs in 
the field of recreation. 

This committee, appointed jointly 
by the Southern Regional Education 
Board and the National Recreation 
Association, includes: W. C. Suther¬ 
land, National Recreation Association, 
study director; Leo M. Chamberlain, 
vice-president. University of Ken¬ 
tucky; W. J. McClothlin, consultant 
for professional programs, Southern 
Regional Education Board; Nan C. 
Crow, superintendent of recreation, 
Charlottesville, Virginia: Robert P. 
Daniel, president. Virginia State Col¬ 
lege; Alvin Eggeling. superintendent 
of recreation. Oklahoma City. Okla¬ 
homa; §Sliff Kerby. director of recre¬ 
ation, Callaway Mills Company. La- 
Grange. Georgia: Harold I). Meyer, 
chairman of recreation curriculum. 


I niversity of North Carolina: Beverly 
S. Sheffield, director of recreation. 
Austin, Texas: Henry K Stanford, 
Board of Regents, l niversity Sy stem 
of Georgia; William J. Tait. director 
of recreation curriculum. Florida State 
l niversitv 

Personnel News 

Hugo Koelm, superintendent of 
parks and recreation. Houston, Texas, 
has retired and will be succeeded by 
Arnold Moser, the superintendent of 
recreation. 

Other recently appointed superin 
tendents of recreation are: Charles 
Beaird. Dublin, Georgia; James E. 
Swendig, Pendleton, Oregon: James 
Ditttnar, Williamsport, Pennsylvania: 
Ed Crawford, Griffin. Georgia: AI H. 
Bishop, Marietta, Georgia: Charles II. 
Odegaard. Marinette. Wisconsin: E. 
Stuart Richter. Colorado Springs. Col¬ 
orado; Donald Sinn, Concord. New 
Hampshire: Marvin E. Hamm, South 
Haven, Michigan: Arnold TIalpern. 
Weiser. Idaho; Donald M. Cook, Car¬ 
lisle, Pennsylvania: Everett E. Peel. 
Moore County. Texas: Clayton Ander¬ 
son, Williamalene Park District. 
Springfield, Oregon: Leland R. 
Schenck, Gilbert. Minnesota: Frank 
II. Dearborn. Mystic. Connecticut; Ar¬ 
thur Charticr, Littleton. New Hamp¬ 
shire: Frank Reich. Moscow. Idaho. 


Jobs in the Far East 

There is still need for recreation 
personnel in Korea. Japan, Oki¬ 
nawa, Guam and the Philippines. 
Opportunities exist for those wish¬ 
ing to serve with the l nited States 
Air Force. The urgent need is for 
special service personnel in man¬ 
ual arts, library and service club 
programs. (Men are preferred for 
the manual arts positions.) 

College graduates between twen¬ 
ty-four and forty years of age, with 
training and experience in recre¬ 
ation. are preferred. Form 57, avail¬ 
able at any post office, should be 
sent to the Overseas I niploy ment 
Coordination Office, Director of 
Civilian Personnel, Ildqrs. 1 .S.A.I . 
Wright-Paltcrson Air Force Base. 
Day ton. Ohio. 
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NOW 

ALL TOGETHER 

MP 411 

Twenty Cents 

A 

rhinal of fellowship 

l*y E 

li/ahelh Hines Hanley 

National 

Recreation Association 


I.OOK—A PARADE! 

P 19 Thirly-five cents 

Suggestions for informal and 
formal parades and floats 

National Recreation Association 


Here’s an offer you 
will want to accept 

To lot you become well acquainted with the Nation’s leading maga¬ 
zines in maintenance for the park and recreation industry, we will 
send you the next six issues for only one dollar. (Regular price is 
S-3.00 per year.) 

Start nan so sou will receive the Buyers’ Guide 
Directory of over .>00 suppliers in our October 
issue. 

PARK MAINTENANCE 

P O BOX 409 APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


HALLOWEEN IN DUMAS 

In Dumas, small town of 7,000 in 
the Texas Panhandle, a half-rain, half¬ 
snow storm simply added zest to their 
gala night. The only vandalism report¬ 
ed was air released from the tires of 
four automobiles, and no damage at 
all. Fun started at four in the after¬ 
noon. ranging from a turkey raffle, 
window painting contest, teen-age 
dance, costume parade, talking to the 
Chief Goldin on the telephone, eating 
hot dogs and candied apples, risiting 
the carnival booths at the counts 
courthouse to watching the spooky 
midnight movie. A hundred and fifty 
hoys and girls took part in the window 
painting contest, two hundred in the 
downtown parade, llolidny-hent young¬ 
sters and families came from all over 
Moore County to join in the fun. At 
day’s end, tired Jayeees and Rusiness 
and Professional \l omen’s Club mem¬ 
bers cleaned up the litter and began to 
set their sights for an even greater 
event in 1952. 


Sauaxe ‘Davtciaa 


CAN 

BE 



Sa ea<iy fo (eax*t . . . So- to teacA- 

With fht.r Squoro Done* Records with Progressive 
Oral Instructions and Call< by ID DUhlACHCR. 

Here is the easy and economical way to meet the 
ever-growing demand for square dancing in your 
community . . . the HONOR YOl’R PARTNER 
series of square dance records. 

ir it it 

Eucli record in albums 1 to 4 stalls with simpli¬ 
fied progressive oral instructions by Ed Durlucnrr 
—instructions easily understood by dancers of all 
ages. Following a brief pause. Riving the dancers 
Nme to square their sets, the music and calls begin. The TOP HANDS, directed 
by FRANK NOVAK, offer the hest in scintillating and foot tapping square dance 
music. The calls arc delivered by one of the nation's most outstanding square 
dance authorities, ED IHf KLACHKH. 

The fifth album in the series umlauts music only, without calls or instructions— 

"The Square Dance Caller's Delight". 

it it it 

AN INfHUSIASTIC USiR RtPORtS . . . 

“The squatr dance album 'llanor Your Manner' i'j all that you claimed it In be — we 
tried out the records on a group of eighth grade students and they picked up the 
instructions without difficulty. In the space of thirty minutes, this group, uhitb had 
neier Uf start damn! he! ore uere doing the ngures in an expert fashion. The records 
were alto n hit at the adult square dance which ue held last night.” 

Alfred F.llimi, Ri-rrraiiiin Dirrrinr, Greenwood, Mis.U'ippi 


AM racordt guaroniaad 
ogoiml hroukago, 

sokiviri 


MANOR VOR PAMNtfit 


j Uorn more about 1h« 

HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. 
Writ# for a d«»crlptlv« faldar* 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


DIPT. R-n 


SRtIPORv, NIW YORK 


KEEP AMERICA BEAUTIFUL 

A campaign to stamp out costly de¬ 
struction and vandalism hs careless 
vacationers has been initiated hi 
Natural History magazine. The cam 
paign svas formulated following wide¬ 
spread response to “The Great Ameri¬ 
can Litterbug." an article in the May 
issue of the magazine, decrying the de¬ 
plorable damage done by the American 
public to our national parks and for¬ 
ests. According to the article, the eare- 
less habits and deliberate vandalism 
of motorists cost the American public 
six million dollars in the year 1950 
alone. At present, Americans are stead¬ 
ily converting their nation's most 
prized natural and historic areas into 
monuments to tin “Great American 
I ittcrbug." 

Clean-up campaign stickers, hearing 
the injunctions. “Don't he a Litter 
hug" and keep America Beautiful." 
are being financed by money con¬ 
tributed spontaneously hy the public 
ill response to the article and by the 
magazine itself. The stickers arc cur 
rentiy being distributed to motorists 
at the entrances of Yellowstone. Grand 
Canyon and Yoscuiite National Parks. 
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WHILE 


W histling reaches into nearly every phase of life— 
from the warning whistle of the policeman or fire 
engine to the expressive whistles of admiration or skepti¬ 
cism, from the comforting whistle to keep up courage to 
the joyous whistling of a skipping child. The whistle makes 
a useful contribution to the fields of recreation and enter¬ 
tainment. Whistles are employed in various sports and 
performances, such as football, basketball, swimming 
(meets), polo, falconry, archery (arrows with whistle 
heads), riding contests, circuses, hunting, and even con¬ 
cert whistling and record playing. 

Learning to whistle is one of the important events of 
childhood, and the ways to have fun with whistling are 
part of growing up. 

Whistle Contest No. 1—This is an old game. It is fun 
for the spectators and more fun for the whistlers. Any 
two whistlers are selected and placed back to back. Upon 
a given signal by a referee, the two whistlers turn around, 
face each other, and whistle previously selected tunes 
which are not identical. After a few r seconds, the referee 
stops the whistlers and the winner is chosen by the judges, 
or is selected by the applause of the listeners. The winner 
is then challenged by another contestant. 

Whistle Contest No. 2—From a group of whistlers, se¬ 
lection is made, by elimination, to determine the best 
whistler, second best, and the third best. This contest 
among youngsters, particularly, is very successfully carried 
out in scout groups, boys’ and girls’ camps and clubs, and 
by recreation and park departments of large cities. 

Whistle-Cracker—Another very old game with lots of 
fun is whistle-cracker or whistle-race. This requires that 
contestants start eating crackers at a signal, then whistle a 
tune while chewing. The winner is the one who completes 
the tune first, or who is first to utter a whistle. 

There are several variations of this popular game, for 
example, sour pickles, persimmons or a teaspoon of lemon 
juice may be substituted for the cracker. 

Water Whistle—In another whistling contest, the face 
and lips are submerged in a basin of water, or in the 
lake or pool if contestants are at a camp. The one who 
produces the loudest whistle gets the prize. This is a dif¬ 
ficult stunt, and it is seldom possible to find a contestant 
who can produce an audible tone other than the noise of 
inflating and bursting bubbles. 

Dr. Montgomery is now engaged in rehabilitation work , 
Commission for the Blind, State Department, Texas. 


YOU PLAY 

Richard Montgomery 

Whistle Crafts—By making simple whistles, and experi¬ 
menting with other easily constructed ‘‘instruments” and 
materials, craft skill related to the art of whistling ma\ 
be developed. Here are a few suggestions: 

Large quills, thoroughly cleaned, from chicken, duck, 
turkey, goose, and other large fowl, or drinking straws, 
can be used to make an hautboy. 

The old Chinese tche can be made from a long tube, 
which is played by blowing through a hole in the center. 

The Egyptian ney, a tube open at both ends, is blown 
across the top. 

A garden gourd, formed like a ram’s horn, makes a 
good shojar. 

From whistlewood, tulip poplar and willow, alder and 
fleece flower stem, one can make a shepherd’s pipe. 

A flute (frequently called the nightingale of the wood¬ 
winds, instrument of nature, king of the woodwinds I, a 
flageolet, and an ocarina can be constructed from metal, 
clay, wood, bone or plastic. 

The blowing of a blade of grass held between the 
thumbs, with hands in position for prayer, makes sounds 
like an oboe. The use of a double reed w ith a wheat straw 
produces a similar effect. Another suggestion for making 
identical sounds is blowing the stems of squash leaves or 
stems of the petunia flow'er. 

A reed and a wheat straw produce a clarinet sound. 

A small hollowed-out cane, or cornstalk, makes a good 
fife. 

The stem of a fleece flower with a reed can be used to 
make another type of flute. 

Also, trumpets or cornets can be constructed from: the 
bark of the birch and the tulip poplar, with or without a 
paper lining; a large sea shell with a small opening at 
the tip: certain trumpet-shaped flowers such as the petunia, 
lily, trumpet flower: a cow horn with the tip cut olf: and 
a large hollow' reed, tube or pipe with one end flared. 

Inflated balloons with a whistle head inserted make a 
long, continuous sound. By inserting several balloon reeds, 
one can actually produce a klaxon, with major or minor 
chords. 

The whistling top. constructed of wood or metal, and 
spun with a string or spring winder, can produce several 
notes simultaneously, making chord effects. By notching 
an ordinary wooden toy top, different whistling notes ean 
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Im' produced. Also, by carving the spacing and the size of 
the notches, still other sounds result when the top spins. 
In fact, many elaborations can be made on the spinning 
top, disc, record, wheel and drum, so that almost atf\ 
sound, from a simple whistle, siren blast or wail to the 
complex tones of a pipe organ, nun he produced. 

A vard-long string, attached through a hole at the end 
of a clinical longue depressor and whirled by the hand 
and arm. makes a hum or whi-tlc. By using a larger stick 
or hoard with sharpened edges, different tones can he pro¬ 
duced. 

Kuhher hands, esjieciall) the broader ones, stretched 
across the handle bars of a bicycle, or a balsam frame, and 
attached to a kite tail or bod) , make pleasant whistling 
sounds. A thin rubber hand across the opening of a tube, 
pi|>e. or the like, arts as a reed for another instrument. 


All the above ideas are for amateurs, or youngsters, and 
are primarily of use for tricks, stunts, contests, games and 
skills. However, lip whistling can lie both fun and profit¬ 
able. Though called "lip whistling.” it involves not only the 
lips, but the entire month cavity, tongue and tongue tip. 
teeth, uvula, throat area, nasal area, lungs, diaphragm, 
posture, general health, attitude and the whole personalitv 
To pursue concert whistling, to become proficient, an 
artist, calls for study and work. 

One of the best professional whistlers is Fred Lowery. 
His thin thread of beautiful music entrances even the 
greatest of musicians. His exotic, timbre and tone color 
arc unsurpassed. A fine windup for an evening of fun for 
whistlers, is to play one of his records —Indian Love Call 
is one of the best—and wateh for more inspired whistling 
hy the listeners. 


Littonin£ ami Viewing 


Seventy-five vears ago, ott August 12. 1077, Thomas A. 
Kdisoii sketched his ideas for the recording and reproduc¬ 
ing of sound. In November of that year he announced an 
invention, later patented as "a singularly ingenious hut very 
simple machine," the cylinder phonograph. Today, an 
\udi<> Fair will open for a four-day period at the Ho¬ 
tel New Yorker in New York ('ity. I starting October 29, 
1952) enabling manufacturers in the United States, Can 
ada and a number of Furopenn countries to present to the 
public the metamorphosis of Mr. Kdison’s machine, and 
a pre-view of future developments. 

While the sound reproducing systems to he displayed 
will emphasize equipment for use in the home and hy the 
audio hobbyist, the exhibits of recorders, public address 
and broadcast s) stems and professional equipment will he 
of interest to the director of any audio-visual department. 
Tin fair is held in conjunction with, and sponsored hy the 
Audio engineering Society. Admission is free. 

Audio-visual columns of the present, as frequently as 
hook review pages, carry announcements of recordings: 

I'uul Revere and the Minute Urn, Out Independence 
and the Constitution, The Building of the First Transcon¬ 
tinental Railroad, l he II right Brothers constitute the sec- 
nnd group of dramatizations adapted from hooks of tin 
ltandnm Hoick* "I jmdnmrk” scries, fine hooks on \merican 
liistorv for teen-agers. A professional cast antln nth mu- 
sir and background detail, excellent production, qualify 
the recordings for use in programs of reading, histor). 
drama, social studies and pun entertainment. Kn< h title 
is available in a set of two standard records t 7IS rpin I for 
§2.9f’> or as one of two titles on a long-plnving record 
i rpin I for §5.75. The four titles previously drama¬ 
tized are I Drapes of Christopher Coluinlius. I .and in g of 
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the 1‘iiprims, California Gold Rush, Riding the Ron) Ex¬ 
press. From Fnrichmcnt Records, 216 Fifth Avenue, New 
\ork 1, New York. 

Carnival of Books, Kuth Harshaw's excellent programs 
for children, presented hy the National Broadcasting Coin- 
pan) may not he carried by your local radio station, or 
may he broadcast at an awkward hour. Recordings of 
those programs which have featured seven authors whose 
hooks are published hy the Thomas N. Crowell Company, 
are available free to departments and institutions. They 
ma) he used for three weeks. Order from the Juvenile 
Department of Thomas Y. Crowell. 152 Fourth Avenue. 
New York 15, New York. 

I'lie following publications are a few from the mam 
resource lists available for those planning film programs: 

Educators Guide to Free Films, twelfth annual edition, 
describes over twenty-three hundred free films available 
from industrial, government and other organizations, con 
veniently indexed hy title, subject, availability and source 
—each section on differently colored paper. Man) titles 
under the thirty-two topic headings are suitable for recrea¬ 
tion programs: and for the director who may have a spe¬ 
cific policy toward sponsored films, the annotations make 
it possible to determine easily the tenor of each film. 
I hirty-seven entries appear under recreation. From Kdu- 
cators Progress Service. Randolph. Wisconsin* §(>.00. 

Fducutors Guide to Free Sliilefd/ns, fourth annual edi¬ 
tion, lists five hundred and seventy-five titles, in similar 
format. From tiie same company. $4.00. 

Movies for Recreation Programs describes more than 
fourteen bundled films, many available free, front the As¬ 
sociation Films, Incorporated. 517 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. Catalogue is sent free on request 
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NEW BODY-CONTACT GAME 
OFFERS FEWER HAZARDS 


“Competitive games provide 
an unusually satisfactory so¬ 
cial outlet for the instinctive 
aggressive drive. The most 
aggressive outlet offered by 
recreation is seen in those 
sports in which there is bodi¬ 
ly contact.” 

William C. Menninger, M.I). 


nr^o schools looking for a new 
sport to add to their existing pro¬ 
gram, or for a body-contact game 
whit'll offers a minimum of player 
hazards, may 1 suggest American Rail? 

Touch football was eliminated from 
the program of intramural sports at 
Purdue University in 1948 because of 
tbe high incidence of serious injuries. 

Realizing that a successful program 
of intramural sports needs at least one 
contact game, we immediately began 
a survey to find a suitable replace¬ 
ment. This was a difficult assignment 
because touch football is one of the 
most popular intramural sports on oui 
American campuses. Our difficulties 
were increased because wc were look¬ 
ing for a game which would require a 
minimum of space and no special 
equipment. 

In the screening of possible activi¬ 
ties we came across a sport called 
American Rail. The rules were pre- 

Mr. HaNIFOUD is assistant professor 
at Indiana's 1‘urdue University. 


pared in 1934 by Larry A. Ridlake of 
tbe Department of Physical Education 
and Health, School of Education, New 
\ ork University. The name, American 
Rail, was chosen because elements of 
America’s three most popular games— 
baseball, basketball and football—are 
combined in it. 

American Rail is played by two 
teams of nine men each on a court 
108 feet hy 60 feet. The rules closely 
resemble those of basketball. 

An inflated ball, approximately four¬ 
teen inches in diameter is used. The 
ball may be carried or passed from 
one player to another. It may not be 
kicked. 

The purpose of the game is to throw 
the ball from behind a “scoring line” 
to a catcher who is stationed in a 
‘‘catcher's zone.’’ The scoring line is 
drawn across the court fifteen feet 
from and parallel to the end line. The 
catcher’s zone is an area four feet deep 
directly behind and parallel to the end 
line. 

Scoring 

A goal made from the field counts 
two points: a goal from the free-throw 
line counts one point. The free-throw 
line is the same as the scoring line. 
After each goal the ball is put into 
play by a jump ball in the center 
circle. 

Timing 

Two fifteen-minute periods are 


George W. Haniford 


played, with an intermission of ten 
minutes between periods. If the score 
is a tie at the end of the game, play is 
continued for an extra period of five 
minutes or as mam five-minute periods 
as are necessary to break the tie. 

The number of officials and their 
duties are the same as for basketball. 
The referee starts the game by tossing 
the ball up between two players of op- 
nosing teams in the center of the play¬ 
ing field. 

Violations 

The original rules for American 
Rail permitted tackling as long as tack¬ 
ling was not above the shoulders or 
below the knees. We immediately 
dropped this rule and instructed our 
officials to call a personal foul when¬ 
ever the following were committed: 

1. Tripping an opponent. 

2. Grabbing an opponent above the 
shoulders or below the waist. 

3. Using unnecessary roughness. 

4. Deliberately pushing an oppo¬ 
nent. 

3. Riling up on a man when he is 
down. 

6. Deliberately throwing or knock 
ing an opponent to the ground. 

7. Interfering in any way with op, 
ponent when the ball is tossed between 
players. 

8. Interfering with an opponent 
who docs not have the ball. 

We penalize these violations with 
one free throw and charge the of- 
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fender with ihc jKTSorwl foul. Four 
personal fouls automatically disquali- 
Iv the player from further partieipa 
lion in the game 

The game has proven to he very 
fast and slight!) rough at times. How¬ 
ever. our experience has hcon that 
when the participants learn the rules 
arid play it a few times, they begin to 
eliminate much of the roughness ami 
concentrate on their scoring offense 
and their defensive game. 

Officials must use a great deal of 
discretion in calling personal fouls. 
For instance, although it is a foul to 
grab above the shoulders or below the 
waist, it is entirely possible that situa 
lions will come up in which violations 
are entire)) unintentional: for exam¬ 
ple, a man with the hall mav attempt 
to evade his opponent !>) dneking 
which might result in his coming up 
with his opponent's arm around his 
neck, thus making it appear that he 
was grabbed around the neck. 

Officials ma\ control the element of 
roughness b) siuipl) calling "held 
hall" more frequently, although it is 
recommended that a held hall should 
onl) lie called when the hall becomes 
so tied up between two or more phi) ■ 
ers that it is impossible to throw or 
pass the hall. 

Verv few injuries have been report¬ 
ed at Purdue ill its two years experi¬ 
ence with American Hall. There have 
liern the common sprained or turned 
ankles, bruises and sore muscles. We 
have vet to experience the first broken 
bone. 

In the fall of 1950 we had one slight 
brain concussion, which we consider 
was our most serious injury. The con¬ 
cussion happened when a hoy. leaping 
into the air to catch a pass, lost his 
balance and hit hi* head on the ground 
upon falling. 

American Hall, in nil probnhilit). 
will never replace tout’ll football in 
college intramural sport programs. 
The game is not too well known and. 
perhaps, some schools do not need to 
replace tout li fix 11 tall because the) arc 
not experiencing serious accidents. 
However, for schools that may he look 
ing for a new qiort, mav we recom¬ 
mend Amerienn (tnII. 

Reprinlnt from ,Sn/ri> hdut'iiUnn, I 1 Itrunry, 
!T>2 
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ovv THAT the school year is under 
way. let us hear frotn you. 

“Help Week” Versus “Hell Week 

A graphic demonstration of the 
awakening of Omaha University's stu¬ 
dents to their responsibilities as mem¬ 
bers of their community was the "Help 
Week program initiated for the first 
time last spring by the university's In¬ 
terfraternity Council. 

Approximately forty voung men. 
members of Sigma Phi F.psilon and Pi 
Kappa Alpha, together with fifty co¬ 
eds. members of Chi Omega and Alpha 
\i Delta, participated in a two-day 
clean-up campaign at Elmwood Park 
Phis involved raking the. grounds; re¬ 
moving the winter's accumulation of 
cans, broken glass, leaves, dead 
branches, and papers; washing the 
windows in park buildings and putting 
the park in neat clean condition. 

The park and recreation commission 
and other city agencies, aided in simi¬ 
lar fashion by members of other Creek 
houses, as well as Omaha's citizen^ 
expressed appreciation to the students. 

• The Dnimatic Center Yens, pub¬ 
lished bv the I mversity of Delaware, 
has announced that November 7, 19.72 
is the date which has been selected for 
the Thirteenth Delaware Dramatic 
Conference. The university offered 
during the summer a new type of dra¬ 
matic training course. The School Dra¬ 
matic Program, which enabled student 
teachers, through cooperation with the 
summer program of the Newark l!ec- 
reation Association, to work with stu¬ 
dents of high school and junior high 
school age in rehearsing and staging 
one-art plays. 

• Still another opportunitv for prac¬ 
tical experience in administering a 
professional conference was offered to 
students at Florida Mate University 
last spring, when the N15 A district 


conference was held on its campus. 
Students met the delegates at trains, 
bus depots and airports, acted as hosts 
and handled the registration. Florida's 
students are not all found on its cam¬ 
pus. An open letter from President 
Miller in the program of last year's 
Ceorgia-Florida football game stated 
that during the past two years, nearlv 
seventv thousand persons had been en 
rolled through the general extension 
division of the university. Special 
courses have been given, among others, 
to park executives, wild life officers, 
social workers and recreation superin¬ 
tendents. 

• Six weeks of activities in a grad¬ 
uate workshop in communitv studies 
culminated in July for fifteen students 
of lawvis and Clark College. Portland. 
Oregon, when residents of Oregon City 
gathered to hear and discuss the tout a 
live conclusions which had been 
reached. The survey was conducted 
under the supervision of Dr, II. S. 
Tuttle, with Dr. F.duard (’.. Lindeman 
as co-chairman. One group of students 
studied the vocational interests and 
ambitions of ninth graders; the second 
studied the recreation interests of the 
same children. 

The latter proved to he largely those 
for which Oregon’s outdoor playland 
provides, lint it appeared that less than 
twenty per cent of the population util¬ 
ized the city’s outdoor recreation facil¬ 
ities. Opportunities for recreation in 
music, drama and folk dancing ap¬ 
peared to he inadequate. Interviews 
indicated that ninety-nine per cent of 
the youngsters earned money for their 
own clothes and savings, and two- 
thirds of them wished to enter voca¬ 
tions which require education beyond 
high school. Summer Sun, published 
at l-ewis and Clark College, quotes Dr. 
I.indeman's comment, ‘ Nowhere do I 
know of another stud) so well organ¬ 
ized and motivated." 
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l’retzel Public Relations 

“Official Halloween Police Pretzels. 
Courtesy Your Police Department.” 
said a slip inserted in each cellophane 
hag containing pretzels, furnished by 
a local company in Rochester. New 
York, to the city police bureau -for 
free distribution to the young folks 
who were on the streets between 6:30 
p.m. and 9:30 p.m. last Halloween. 
T he plan was initiated by Captain Hen¬ 
ry II. Jensen, director of the youth 
bureau and police athletic league, to 
promote good will and good behavior. 
Rochester believes it is the first city 
in New York state to take this step, 
although it knows of twenty-four other 
cities in the United States where the 
plan has been adopted. Seventy-five 
thousand pretzels were distributed last 
year. 

A Note for Swimmers 

The vise of the frogman mask, a 
glass front in a rubber headset, which 
fits over the nose and eyes of a swim¬ 
mer, enabling him to see clearly under 
w ater, has been forbidden in pools ami 
at beaches of most state and city parks 
in New York state. The ban w T as an 
nounecd after the death b\ asphyxia 
of a youngster whose mask had appar 
cnlly slipped over his nose and mouth, 
preventing him from exhaling. Use 
of masks in pools operated by the 
New York city parks department has 
never been allowed. Recreation direc¬ 
tor R. A. Minco. of Buffalo, reported 
the masks were illegal in that city be¬ 
cause. of possible injury to swimmers 


should the glass become broken. Rub¬ 
ber foot fins are also banned. 

From NRA Headquarters 
The principal address at a confer¬ 
ence on aging, sponsored by Passaic 
County’s (New Jersey) Health and 
Welfare and Tuberculosis and Health 
Associations, on June 19, was made 
by Charles E. Reed, manager of the 
NRA field division. He also took part 
in the recreation and education work¬ 
shop. 

Facts and Figures 
Greens fees at Detroit' s municipal 
golf courses were increased in July, 
on nine-hole courses from $.50 a 
person to $.60 and on eighteen-hole 
courses on weekdays from $1.00 to 
$1.25 and from $1.25 to $1.50 on 
weekends and holidays, . . . Almost 
eight dollars per capita is being ex¬ 
pended in Grand Junction, Colorado. 
for public park and recreation pur¬ 
poses. ... Proceeds of a $200,000 bond 
issue passed in Boise, Idaho will be 
used for construction of two new 
swimming pools and the acquisition 
and renovation of a large pool, now 
privately owned. . . . Approximately 
nine acres of open space for one 
thousand of its ultimate population is 
being set aside by Capetown, South 
Africa. A suburban estate, purchased 
by the City Council in 1950, is being 
developed to include a library, tea¬ 
room, swimming bath and park with 
open-air theatre. . . . The average 
daily attendance in Schoonover pool, 
Lima, Ohio, during June 1952 was 
925. almost double the daily attend¬ 
ance of 485 during June 1951. This 
year, for the first time, the pool was 
painted an attractive light blue color. 

A Symbol of Peace 
No ordinary corncob or imitation 
Meerschaum is the Baton Rouge High 
Istrouma High “Peace Pipe.” Un¬ 
like the old-time tribesmen’s symbol of 
peace, it can't be smoked, hut it is 
a symbol, nevertheless. Annually since 
1935, these two largest high schools 
in Baton Rouge have clashed with 
red-hot rivalry on the • city’s football 
gridirons, with the victor usually in 
the running for state honors. Feelings 
often ran high following the games. A 
symbol of peace was indicated. 


Students of both schools have long 
been active supporters of the youth 
program of the recreation and park 
commission of East Baton Rouge Par¬ 
ish, including the annual football frol¬ 
ic. Recreation officials wished to show 
their appreciation for this participa¬ 
tion by the. older youths—with a sym¬ 
bol of cooperation. A bit of the city’s 
history was added. Its name, Baton 
Rouge, was given to it by an Indian 
tribe and means “red stick.” Thus 
the Youth Center Peace Pipe trophy 
was created in 1951. 

Carved by an assistant leader at the 
youth center, from seven layers of 
oak, its bowl is eight inches high and 
six inches in diameter. Attached to 
its twenty-six inch' stem is a leather 
thong decorated with feathers, dyed 
green and gold for Baton Rouge and 
grey and red for Istrouma. A small 
leather tag, signifying the winning 
team for the year, is chained to the 
pipe. It is accepted by the captain of 
the victorious squad from the captain 
of the losing team at the football frolic, 
and remains in the trophy case of the 
winning school until the following 
year’s game is played. 

The Istrouma Indians, now state 
champions, hold it this year, having 



taken the. game in 1951, thirty-four to 
six. Four hundred students from the 
two schools attended the frolic at the 
youth center to watch the presenta¬ 
tion. Above are shown the co-captains 
of the 1951 football teams. 
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> cull, Syrii|>lionv members, Sail Diego, lake part in navy anil arm> projeets. 


MAKING PLANS for your full Ullll 
' winter reerealion program, do not 
forget tlie serviceman at the nearin 
installation who hungers for civilian, 
off-post activities the sort of recre¬ 
ation that he enjoyed hark in his own 
home town, i Carefully review your 
cops of OfJ-IWxl Recreation jor the 
irmed Forres 0 , and if sou luise not 
received this publication, send for a 
sample cops at once! I 

Close cooperation with the special 
services officer at the installation will 
he produrtise of mans program ideas, 
of a clearer understanding of the needs 
of these men and women -and even 
of new leadership for sour own pro¬ 
gram You will find that many of the 
service personnel are skilled in various 
phases of recreation and will he onlv 
too glad to lend their services wherever 
they ran make a real t ontrihiitinn 

Try to drasv sen ice people into sour 
regular activities rather than treat 
them as a group apart. In addition to 
sielroming them in sour sports, and 
athletics program, make an effort to 
draw them into new interests- into 
arts and crafts, music, photography 
and other such groups, and into your 
«oi ial affairs. 

( »e the tried and true "exposure 
method to catch their interest, for 
example, set up a craft aitisits in a 

* her. from I lie Na I infill i Krrrrn- 

tion \*MN-ialion. 31.| Kmirlh Airnm*. New 
1 ork 10. Nrw ^ ork. 


conspicuous spot in sour center, where 
ant one entering cannot miss it and 
where hoys from the base will lie in¬ 
trigued by an hat is going on and can 
crowd around to watch. Next thing 
son know - , they will scant to try a 
hand themselves, t Be sure to select a 
project which can he finished in a rea¬ 
sonably short period of time.I Make 
them feel at home, and encourage 
them svlicn they make any gesture to¬ 
ward participation, or tossard express¬ 
ing their own ideas. You will find 
many who have never done anything 
with their hands, mans who svill tell 
you that thes have no artistic ability. 
These are the ones svlio. if gentlv lured 
into Irving it anyway, just for "the 
fun of it’’ without attracting too much 
attention, become the most enthusias¬ 
tic when they actually hold in their 
hands something which they have 
made. 

W nlcli for lliost svlio are especialls 
skilled, as possibilities for leadership. 
I’ut their suggestions into practice 
wherever feasible. 

I sc the same method to introduce 
them to other ad i s it ios—-(Will ing 
classes, song fests. music listening 
groups, games, and so on. As they he 
gm to feel at home, drasv them into 
tin group planning. 

The follosving brief reports indicate 
boss some community departments ate 
proceeding with recreation for service, 
men and their families. 
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Teamwork 

It's the team work in Anniston. Ala¬ 
bama,- between the special services 
officer at Fort McClellan and the su¬ 
perintendent of recreation, that has 
made (ivilian-military relations in this 
area outstanding. Til, whole range of 
activities sponsored by the city recrea¬ 
tion department has been made avail¬ 
able to the servicemen. Teams from 
McClellan lake part in the city leagues. 
Swimming, golfing, softball and other 
facilities have been opened to the 
men. The park and recreation board 
has assisted in square dancing and 
other social activities. 

Although a servicemen's center was 
established by the city during tile early 
days of the mobilization program, the 
response did not justify its continua¬ 
tion. The McClellan men. in the Words 
of General Christen berry, wanted 'to 
meet community people, not just other 
servicemen." 

Music Productions 

\ cooperative undertaking between 
a < ivilian recreation department and a 
military installation proved highlv 
successful in Sail Piego. when the park 
and recreation department and the 
Marine Corps recruit depot pooled 
efforts in April. l < )12. In present tlirei 
free performances of “An Kvening 
With lingers and I Innuiicrstein" at the 
Marine Corps depot theatre. 

faking a clue from remarks made 
at the National Mimic Council Pecom- 
her meeting by 1 lieutenant Colonel 
Frank M Davenport, chief of the army 
lecrealional service branch of the ntmv 
special services division, sliessing civic 
and military joint responsibility fni 
the cultural development of vouitg men 
and women in the service, the San 
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Diegans were able to produce two fine 
shows for serviee personnel and one 
free public performance, all of which 
were received with popular approval 
and critical acclaim. 

The park and recreation department 
supplied its famous Youth Symphony, 
directed by Leo B. Seheer, assisted in 
publicity and ticket distribution, and 
saw to it that key figures in the local 
music field were made aware of the 
outstanding possibilities of sueh proj¬ 
ects. The marines, through the coop¬ 
eration of commanding officer Major 
General William T. Clement (since re¬ 
tired at a higher rank), supplied the 
theatre, a marine chorus of men and 
women, a recruit chorus, a group of 
talented soloists, two guest stars from 
Los Angeles, and all necessary facili¬ 
ties. 

Preparing for the concert was mere¬ 
ly one more in a year-around series of 
activities for the seventy-member 
Youth Symphony. The enthusiastic 
high school and eollege-age musicians 
enjoyed working with the military 
artists immensely. The Youth Sym¬ 
phony’s active board of directors, rep¬ 
resenting leading San Diego citizens, 
plans many more cooperative projects 
with navy, marine and army units in 
the future. 

General Clement said of the event 
that it “represents the ideal in coop¬ 
erative endeavor between civic and 
military groups in this community,” 
while San Diego’s Mayor John D. But¬ 
ler called the concert another example 
of the bonds that unite the city and the 
Marine Corps recruit depot. 

The “Evening With Rogers and 
Hammerstein” is but one of many co¬ 
operative projects of the civilian rec¬ 
reation and serviee groups in San 
Diego, but it points up particularly the 
mutual advantages that an undertaking 
in the cultural field, and especially in 
music, may have in providing enter¬ 


tainment and recreation for both the 
public and military personnel. The 
good w ill engendered between the city 
and the marines is an investment with 
equally long-lasting potential. 

Fears Unfounded 

When the Oxnard, California, recre¬ 
ation department’s community center 
was first thrown open for the exclusive 
use of servicemen on Saturday night, 
there was some fear on the part of 
local residents that the venture might 
lead to drinking and questionable con¬ 
duct. With fingers crossed, the spon¬ 
sors decided not to have the shore pa¬ 
trol present until it was absolutely nec¬ 
essary. However, Dick Abernathy, lo¬ 
cal superintendent of recreation, re¬ 
ports that the results have shown that 
these fears were unfounded. 

The Saturday night program in¬ 
cludes a regular dance plus ping-pong, 
dominoes, cards, and other recreation 
games. Volunteers serve as junior host¬ 
esses, senior hostesses, receptionists 
and at the refreshments bar. Women’s 
civic groups provide cakes, cookies, 
sandwiches and coffee for refresh¬ 
ments. Local merchants contribute 
door prizes, and entertainment is pro¬ 
vided by local talent. 

During the week main servicemen 
attend the recreation department’s 
Light Opera Association the square 
dances, leather and ceramic classes and 
other functions of the department. 

Military Personnel and Wives 
Provide Leadership 

The Memorial Youth Center oper¬ 
ated by the Roswell, New Mexico, 
Recreation Council serves the teen¬ 
agers at the Roswell Air Base through 
regular teen-center dances. Many of 
the families of servicemen also partici¬ 
pate in other program activities. 

Almost all of the leadership at the 
center is provided bv mibtarv persou- 



Rolter skating is popular teen-age sport. 
Why not include it in program; invite serv¬ 
ice people to join group? Cheek with other 
agencies, avoid duplication of activities. 

nel or their wives, who are paid for 
such services by the recreation coun¬ 
cil. The use of qualified service per¬ 
sonnel for community recreation lead¬ 
ership has also been reported from a 
number of communities. 

Pamphlet Available 

Mother, May 1 Go Out Dancing? 
the pamphlet used by the Armed 
Forces Hospitality Committee in Wash¬ 
ington. D.C.. for training junior host¬ 
esses—is available in quantities to any 
communitv recreation department. Ibis 
is designed to give the hostess concrete 
suggestions as to what to do, or what 
not to do, at dances for service per¬ 
sonnel. Prices are twenty-five cents per 
Copy in quantities up to nine; twenty 
cents per copy for ten to twenty-live; 
and fifteen cents each if more than 
twentv-five are ordered. Orders should 
be sent to Recreation Services, Incor¬ 
porated. Armed Services llospitalitv 
Committee. Room <’>. Old District 
Building. Washington 4. D.C. 
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Gyinstand Catalog 
\ -ixteen-pago catalog on rolling 
gy instands may lie obtained from 
Way no Iron Works, Wayne, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Contained in the catalog are 
discussions of such features of Wayne 
Rolling Gym-tarnls as safety codes, 
maintenance. operatioi| Visibility, 
space saving, comfort and appearance. 
Also included is a section devoted to 
planning aids for gymnasium seating, 
and sample specifications for ordering. 
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File vacationers’ popular outdoor 
sport - • shnlllchoard is coming in¬ 
doors. Ihc result is a big revival of 
interest in tin game with many thou¬ 
sands of new enthusiasts, voting and 

• •Id alike, pushing a shufllehoard cue 
for the fir»t time \ new shufllehimril 
«ct luniiuf&t'turrd 1 m the Dimeo-GnU 
Company, Dayton. Ohio, is about t«*>- 
thinls of the regulation si/.i . consists 

• •f four lightweight aluminum cues ami 
eight discs, four red and four hlaek 

I hev ran lx - n«cd in iiu\ plan: where 
tlierc arc tliirtv or more feel of 

,u>:f 


straightaway space on a solid base. 

Asphalt tile courts with huilt-in scor¬ 
ing triangles can he obtained through 
retail door covering stores and in¬ 
stalled in game rooms and basements. 
However, a court can he painted on 
any concrete surface by merely follow ¬ 
ing instructions included with a Dim- 
co-Gray set. The heavy-dutv discs, spe¬ 
cially treated to slide oil asphalt tile 
or concrete, and the four-foot cues re¬ 
tail at $ 16.95. Also included with the 
set are the official rules of the game. 

Piano Curriers 

No help needed to move a piano” 
describes the accomplishment* of the 
Sutherland Piano Carriers, which at¬ 
tach permanently to both upright and 
grand pianos, to permit quick and 
easy moving of the instrument* by one 
person, without fear of tipping. Sets 
for upright pianos consist of eastcred. 
all-steel brackets with live-inch rubber 
tired wheels for front and hack piano 
corners. On the hack corners, the 
bracket arms extend diagonally to per¬ 
mit passage through narrow doors. 
Complete information and prices may¬ 
be obtained by writing the manufac¬ 
turer, J. II. Sutherland Supply Com¬ 
pany. 2“>21 Kansas Avenue, South 
Gate. California. 



Rubber Plastic Paste 
Flox-O-Fix, a pure rubber plastic in 
a handy six-inch applicator tube, is 
announced by 1 lex-O-Fix Sales, 17 
North Wabash Avenue. Chicago 2, Illi¬ 
nois. This rubber plastic paste enables 
anyone to mend, rebuild, seal, insulate 
and waterproof any type of rubber, 
fabric or leather products quickly and 
easily. Waterproof gaskets, washers, 
and so on, can he made by spreading 
Flox-O-Fix evenly on a glass surface, 
allowing it to dry in a sheet and cut¬ 
ting it to the desired size. 

In each Flex-O-Fix package there is 
included a patch of sandpaper and an 
extensive step-hy-step, easy to follow 
instruction folder on repairing and 
treating many articles. Retail price for 
the package is one dollar. 

Uniform Hangers 
All-American steel uniform hangers 
which accommodate all of a player's 
baseball, basketball or football gear in 



one unit, and provide open air drying 
for the equipment, arc manufactured 
by the American Playground Device 
Company, Anderson. Indiana. These 
hangers permit efficient handling and 
longer life for equipment and save 
storage space and time. F.arli hanger 
weighs two pounds and costs $I.4, r >. 
| n illustrated folder containing in for¬ 
mat ion on these and other items of 
dressing room equipment — checking 
baskets, steel basket racks, lockers, 
locker room scats, rubber foot baths, 
cocoa matting, number sets, brass 
checks and so forth— may he obtained 
by writing to the American Play¬ 
ground Device Company. 


Kecrkation 





Books Received 


Aerodynamics for Model Air¬ 
planes; also Model Airplane En¬ 
gines. Donald K. Foote. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York. 
$3.00 each. 

Art of the Story-Teller, The, 
Marie L. Shedlock. Dover Publica¬ 
tions, New York. $2.95. 

Child’s Book of Knitting, Edith Jay. 
Greenberg, Publisher, New York. 
$1.50. 

Emrroidery Designer’s Sketch 
Book, E. Kay Kohler. Pitman Pub¬ 
lishing Corporation. New York. 
$3.00. 

Family Life Education in School 
and Community, Elizabeth Mellose. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York. $3.50. 

Giri/s Book of Sewing, Jane Chap¬ 
man. Greenberg. Publisher, New 
York. $2.00. 

Life Insurance Association of 
America, Proceedings of the For¬ 
ty-Fifth Annual Meeting. Life 
Insurance Association of America. 
488 Madison Avenue. New York 22. 

Little Golden Books: All Aboard, 
Marion Conger; Bugs Bunny Gets 
A Job, Annie North Bedford; Lit¬ 
tle Golden Book of Dogs, Nita 
Jonas; Walt Disney’s Mickey 
Mouse and His Space Ship, Jane 
Werner; Simon and Schuster, New 
T ork. $.25 each. 

Music Therapy, 1951, Proceedings, 
National Association for Music 
Therapy. Esther Goetz Gilliland. Chi¬ 
cago Musical College, 64 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago 5. $3.00. 

Woodwork for the Beginner, Frank¬ 
lin II. Gottshall. The Bruce Publish¬ 
ing Company, Milwaukee. $4.00. 

Swimming Pool Data and Reference 
Annual, 1952. Hoflman-llarris, In¬ 
corporated, 425 Fourth Avenue, New 
York $3.00. 

Training Unruly Boys to Excel, 
Ivan W. Bcrquist. House of Edin- 
boro, Boston. $3.00. 

Vitalized Assemblies —Two Hun¬ 
dred Programs for All Occa¬ 
sions, Nellie Zetta Thompson. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Where to Retire on a Small In¬ 
come, Uarian Publications, Depart¬ 
ment E-l, Greenlawn. New York. 
$ 1 . 00 . 

You and Your Aging Parents —How 
to keep your parents happy while 
living your own life! Edith M. Stern 
and Mabel Ross, M.D. A. A. Wvn. 
New York. $2.75. 


Pamphlets 


College Unions —1952, Report of 
Proceedings of the Twenty-ninth An¬ 
nual Conference of The Association 
of College Unions. Edgar A. Whit¬ 
ing. Secretary, Association of Col¬ 
lege Unions, Willard Straight Hall. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. $1.50. 

Competitive Activities for Chil¬ 
dren. The North Carolina Recrea¬ 
tion Commission, Raleigh. 

Directory of Day Care Agencies in 
New York City. New York City De¬ 
partment of Health. 125 Worth 
Street, New York 13. Free. 

Folk Dance Memorizek, The, Fred 
Leifer. Fred Leifer. Tex Lightning 
Dance Enterprises, 1583 East 98th 
Street, Brooklyn 12. $1. 

Fun Around the Campfire, G. S. 
Ripley. Boy Scouts of America. 2 
Park Avenue, New York 16. $.60. 

Good Reading Ahead! Professional 
Staff Association, Boston Public Li¬ 
brary, Boston, Massachusetts. $.25. 

Healthy Personality for Your 
Child, A. Children’s Bureau, Fed¬ 
eral Security Agency. Washington 
25, 1). C. Free. 

Hi, Square Dangers!, Kenneth Fow- 
ell. Kenneth Fowell, Director of Rec¬ 
reation, Great Falls, Montana, $2.00. 

How To Make It, a bibliography, Em¬ 
ma Staudte. Curriculum Laboratory, 
Teachers College, Temple Universi¬ 
ty, Philadelphia 22, $.50. 

Informal Groups and the Commu¬ 
nity, Hurley II. Doddy. Bureau of 
Publications. Teachers College. Co¬ 
lumbia University, New York. $.75. 

Liability for Accidents in Physical 
Education, Athletics, Recrea¬ 
tion, Howard C. Leibee. Ann Ar¬ 
bor Publishers, Ann Arbor, Michi¬ 
gan. $2.00. 

Life Adjustment Booklets: Baby¬ 
sitter’s Handbook, Judy Flander; 
Facts About Juvenile Delinquen¬ 
cy, Ruth Strang; What is Hones¬ 
ty? Thaddcus B. Clark; Your Be¬ 
havior Problems, 0. Spurgeon 
English and Constance J. Foster. 
Science Research Associates, Chi¬ 
cago. $.40 each. 

Measuring Your Public, Relations. 
Herman D. Stein. National Publicity 
Council for Health and Welfare 
Services, 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. $1.25. 

Modern Philanthropy and Human- 
Welfare. The Grant Foundation, 
1411 Rroadway, New York. Free. 

“Mother, May 1 Go Out Dancing?” 
Recreation Services, Armed Services 
Hospitality Committee, Old District 
Building, Washington 4, D.C. $.25. 


National Social Welfare Assembly, 
Annual Report. National Social 
Welfare Assembly. 1790 Broadway. 
Yew York. Free. 

Outdoor Schoolroom for Outdoor 
Living, The. William Gould Vinal. 
Vinehall, R.F.D.. Cohasset. Massa¬ 
chusetts. $1.00. 

Planning Elementary Buildings for 
School and Community Use, Ar¬ 
thur W. Clavenger. Bureau of Re¬ 
search and Service. College of Edu¬ 
cation. University of Illinois. 1 r- 
bana. 

Plays for Children. The Children'* 
Theatre Press. Cloveriot. Anchorage. 
Kentucky. 

Policies and Procedures. North Car¬ 
olina Recreation Commission. Ral¬ 
eigh. 

Polio Can Be Conquered, Alton L. 
Blakeslee. Public Affairs Commit¬ 
tee. 22 East 38th Street. New York. 
$.20. 

Headings in I.ntercroup Relations. 
Helen F. Storen. The National Con¬ 
ference of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York. $.25. 

Reclamation Pays an Extra Divi¬ 
dend. Bureau of Reclamation, f’nil - 
ed States Department of the Interior. 
Washington 25. D.C. 

Recreational Activities for Crip¬ 
pled Children. Lois Perrin. State 
Services for Crippled Children, State 
University of Iowa. Iowa City. 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Recreation for the Aging. The 
North Carolina Recreation Commis¬ 
sion, Raleigh. 

Recreation Leadership, Walter I,. 
Stone and Charles G. Stone. William 
Frederick Press, New York. $2.00. 

Report on Boards and Commissions 
in Council-Manager Cities with 
Particular Reference to Des 
Moines, A, Corbett Long. The City 
Council of the City of Des Moines. 
Iowa. 

Report of the Committee on Fu¬ 
ture Program As Adopted by the 
National Social Welfare Assem¬ 
bly. National Social Welfare As- 
semhlv, 1790 Broadwav. New \’ork 
19. $.50. 

Rhythmical Movements and Exer¬ 
cises, James S. N’icoll. Banks. Up¬ 
shaw and Company. Dallas. $2.50. 

Schools Responsibility in Recrea¬ 
tion, The. Michigan lnter-Agencv 
Council for Recreation, 400 Bauch 
Building, Lansing 23, Michigan. 

Scorer's Handbook of the Ameri 
can Baseball Congress. American 
Baseball Congress, Youth Building, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. $.15. 

Seattle Pleasure Boat Moorage. 
City Planning Commission. Seattle. 

Singing Is the Thing. Association 
Press. 291 Broadwav. New York 7. 
$.50. 
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S KIT Hits, 1 lelcn ami l-arry Hisenberg. 
Helen ami l-arry Eisenberg, 240,5 
Brandi Street, Nashville. IVimessce. 

$.75. 

Social Agkn< » Board .Mem her In 
sTITITES. Ilurleigh B. Treeker. Coni- 
111 u ni t \ (.bests ami Coum'ils of 
America. <i West 40th Street. Ne<v 
York IB. 

>OM.S TO MM. WITH BECItEATION l.N 
STKt’MENTS. Irving Chcyette ami Al- 
lierl Benna. Theodore Prosser Com¬ 
pany, Brxn Maivr, PennsA Ivania. 
$.60. 

Strength for tiie Long Hi n, Charles 
K. W llson. ."superintendent of Doc¬ 
uments, l'nited Mates (.overnment 
Printing Office. \\ nshington 23. D.C. 
$.35. 

Study of State Recreation in Con 
section with Federal Reservoirs. 
The Council of Stale Governments. 
1313 Fast Otttli Street. Chicago 37. 
$1.50. 

Waterlines, Key to Development 
of Metropolitan Los Angeles, 
Charles W Flint ami Donald F. 
Griffin. The Ilaynes foundation. 
2324 Niuth Figueroa Street, Los 
Angeles 7. $.23. 

Wearing o' the Green, Arthur Lc- 
Rov Kaser and others. Baker’s 
Plays. Boston. 

When You Are in tht Woods, Fa* 
Welch. State University College of 
Forestry, Syracuse. Yew York. Free. 
Year Book 1650-31. Part I. National 
Jewish Weller® Board, 145 Fast 
32nd Street, New York 16. 



Simplified Procedure 
and Projects 
9th Edition 


by LESTER GRISWOLD 

m A ttmiiilrlcly clrtmli 1 *!. abundantly >1- 
Imtratnl lunik t>r> llautb- 

(m(|. Vuliiitiiln ni u IntntUxHik am! ti’vt 
tar the Cr.dt l>iii*clnr am! Teaclwi. I In* 
Itrcrration tae.ub'i. tin* Occupational 
Th«*ia|mt, anti tlu 1 Individual {’rnfti* 
niwii. 

• Explain* with clear and titnplr initinc 
turn* Iniu In pro* ml *%ilh any lianib- 
iraft project . . . dcM/ril*** tin* tool* 
and material* tiru'u.u> . . . anil tlu* 
«m foul itrpt invfilu'il, 

• \ller an introduction on dni|(n in 
banduralt, tlu* !xM>k town Haxkrtry, 
Bookbinding. Owrain, (a»rd Wrtivmtf, 
I'*abru t hrcoration, Iwipidaiy, l.rnthcr- 
wnik. Metalwork, I'laxtlcx, Wrnving. 
ami \VoodN%oik. 

• Our WM) rlrauing* nud pliotograpln 
itbnirnlr tlx* !*<»ok. 

1931 6"* 9* 480 pages 

Ordrr Irnio liookwllrt* «ml Orill Supoly 

l)r»lrii m tlirrOlf from thr piililiinrr 

Price: $3.33 

fnbicatinnal rli*<mint sllnwrd for ijuan- 

lity ortlrri' 

PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 

70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N.Y. 


M agazines 


\ m eh i can City, June 1952 
San Francisco's Sunset Community 
Center. Paul Oppcrman. 

July 1952 

•soft” Playground Surfacing, h N 
Cundall. 

Beach anit Pool.. May 1952 
The Gunite Method. Roy W . Killings- 
wortli and John I). Hall. 

A Voluntary Certificate of Compe¬ 
tency . 

Bathing Suit Disinfection. 

June 1952 

Low Cost Design in Municipal 
Swimming Pools. Hugh M, Mc¬ 
Clure. 

For Sparkling Water Eliminate Al¬ 
gae. William Berens. 

Suggestions for effective Bead) Op¬ 
eration. Mark F. Bcnnert. 

July 1952 

Mvimming Pool Design for Better 
Health and Sanitation, A. Ma- 
theis. 

Playground Equipment Boosts Swim¬ 
ming Pool Patronage, \\ illiam J. 
Duchaine. 

I’esting Pool \\ ater foi Quaternary 
Ymmonhuu Compounds, F. B. 
MeCrumh. 

August 1952 

New Besuseilation Device. 

Pool Filter Installations, Jean C. 
I ,ikons. 

A Sw imming P o n 1 Classification 
Program. It. S. Jacobson. 
Swimming Pool Design, Part II, A. 
Matheis. 

Galifdu.nu Parent-Teacher, June 
1952 

The Pied Pipers of 1052, Eugene C. 
Peekman. 

Family Fun in Summer, \\ illiam 
Frederiekson. Jr. 

For .Safe Plavgrounds. K. i\ Cun¬ 
dall. 

Camping Magazine, June 1952 

Spiritual Values in Camping, Lowell 
B. Ilaz/.ard. 

Goals for Caui]> A<hninistralion. 
\u -lin A. M'lniek. 

Jot tiNM. ok tut American Associa¬ 
tion for Health. Physic al Km 
cation Bkciikation t/uy 1952 
Summer Recreation by Popular De¬ 
mand. George M. Stubcr. 

Ucherv Safety Buies. Myrtle h 
Miller. 

Sport Fans Are a Menace. Sidno\ 
W. Bice. 

A (dose-up of School Camping. 
George F. Baah and J. Kenneth 
Shottf. 

New Reereation leaders Meet I heir 
Career. Jaekson M. Anderson. 
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Hospital Reereation Is l nique. B. F 
Phillips. 

Parents’ Magazines June 1952 
Competitive Spoils: Menace or 
Blessing, Jack Harrison Pollack. 
July 1952 

Make Your Yard a Playground, D. 
W. Preston. 

Park Mainten ance, May 1952 
Bruised Kiddies Lead to Rubber 
Research. 

Urge to Destroy Is Tremendous Cost 
Factor in Parks. Frank V. Faul- 
h ater. 

June 1952 

Operation Cleanup. Louise Price 
Bell. 

Concessions that Follow the Crowds, 
llelmer Stark. 

Crabgrass Dies, W. F. Zimmerman. 
Parks and Recreation, May 1952 
Interpretation of Parks Through Use 
of Visual Aid Materials. II. Ray¬ 
mond Gregg. 

Survey on Surfacing Under Lived 
Apparatus, 

Expanding Facilities Through Nego¬ 
tiations, Lawrence W llelgesen. 
The Maintenance Mart. 

June 1952 

Nature Museum a Natural, Arnold 
Peterson. 

Outdoor Fdueation in Ohio, Harvey 
S. Cross. 

The .Maintenance Mart. 

July 1952 

Suppose Disaster Strikes, Vernon 
M. Dean. 

Of a Rail and a Tree, Ernest V. 
Blohm, 

America's First Piny Sculpture at 
Oakland. Stanley L. Smith. 

A Day at Camp. Milton Hagen. 

The Maintenance Mail. 

The School Government Chroni¬ 
cle i Loudon, England) Min 1952 
The Crafts and Personal Growth. 
Mrs. E. W. Wuodhcad. 

Today's IIeai.tii. June 1952 

You're Never Old When There’s 
Something to Live For. Marc II. 
Ilollender Mil)., and Stanley A. 
Ft alike). 

The New Lifesaving Method, How¬ 
ard Caxtei. 

A ugust 1952 

Camp for the Crippled, W itt. 

Re Healthy, Go Hostel, Ik G. New- 

hojff. 


Rooks are llu: quietest and most 
constant of friends; they are the 
most accessible and wisest of conn 
sellors, and the most patient ol 
teachers. 

Charles II'. Eliot 
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Creating an Industrial Civilization 

Edited by Eugene Staley. Harper and 

Brothers, New Tork. $4.00. 

Creating an Industrial Civilization 
records in descriptive and narrative 
form the proceedings of the Corning 
Conference, held at Corning. New 
York in May, 1951, under the joint 
sponsorship of the American Council 
of Learned Societies and The Corning 
Glass Works, to consider the place of 
human values in a world increasingly 
dominated by the products of mechani¬ 
cal technology. Burton Crane describes 
the conference well in his New York 
Times review when he states that "the 
ninety-five educators, editors, artists, 
architects, industrialists and ethnolo¬ 
gists who gathered there (for what 
must have been a college ‘bicker ses¬ 
sion' on a stratospheric level) appear 
to have agreed that our conflicts lead 
to our dynamic way of life.” 

As one of the four round-tables in¬ 
to which the conference was broken 
down was dedicated to Leisure and 
Human Values in Industrial Civiliza¬ 
tion, the recreation profession may 
well wonder why no representative of 
the recreation movement was invited 
to participate. Perhaps we have not 
vet achieved “stratospheric" standing 
in the eyes of the sponsors. On the 
other hand the discussion on leisure 
may have values for recreational lead¬ 
ers largely because it was an unre¬ 
hearsed discussion with no attempt to 
influence or guide it on the part of a 
recreation person. 

Judging from this report of the con¬ 
ference the discussion did not give 
adequate coverage to the field of lei¬ 
sure, the significant part which it plays 
today in our whole social structure 
and the extent to which it will deter¬ 
mine our social organization of the 
future. Its value to recreation is large¬ 
ly one of revealing to recreation lead¬ 
ers what the lay attitudes and lack of 
knowledge a n d understanding are, 
which the movement must meet and in 
some instances work to change. 

Included in the report is a “hack- 


new Publications 

Covering the 
Leisure-time Field 


ground paper" on “Leisure in Indus¬ 
trial America" circulated in advance of 
the conference for use of those partici¬ 
pating in the leisure round-table. It 
was prepared by Reuel Denney and 
David Riesrnan of the University of 
Chicago and co-authors of The Lonely 
Croud. This is a most significant and 
penetrating analysis of leisure prob¬ 
lems today and their importance to 
our society'. It should he read by every 
recreation leader in the country. It 
is stimulating professional reading.— 
Arthur Williams, Assistant Executive 
Director, NRA.* 

All Through the Year 

Florence O’Keane Whelan. Hall and 
McCreary Company, Chicago. SI.50. 
This is a collection of songs, with 
w’ords, melodies and piano accompani¬ 
ments. built around the natural activi¬ 
ties of children. The tunes are original 
in some cases and traditional or folk 
themes in others, hut all are simple 
and should he appealing to the young 
ear. There are songs about trains, air¬ 
planes, the grocery store, the postman 
and, of course, animals: about mother, 
health and going to school: about the 
holidays of the year: about rain and 
snow, skating and skipping—usually 
with indication of appropriate rhyth¬ 
mic response. The hook is in heavy 
paper covers, with ring binding to in¬ 
sure flat pages w-hen opened. Illustra¬ 
tions of animals and of children at 
play add to its attractiveness.---Cer- 
trude Borchard, Correspondence and 
Consultation Service, NRA.* 

Folk Dance Guide 

Paul Schwartz. Box 342, Cooper Sta¬ 
tion, New York 3, New York. S.50. 
(Second edition.) 

Comments on the growth of folk 
dancing in American society are fol¬ 
lowed by a brief directory of the folk 
dance and square dance clubs in An¬ 
chorage and Fairbanks, Alaska: Chi- 


* Nalional Recreation Association. 


cago, Illinois: Lynn. Massachusetts: 
West Caldwell, New Jersey; New York 
City; and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
A short bibliography of textbooks and 
periodicals is included. 

The Manual of Corporate Giv ing 

National Planning Association. Vi ash- 
ington. D. C. $6.75. 

This 393-page handbook, edited by- 
Beardsley Ruml, chairman of the NPA 
Business Committee, in collaboration 
with Theodore Geiger, NPA chief of 
research, presents, for the first time in 
readilv accessible form, the practical 
do's and don'ts for use in planning 
business contributions under the five 
per cent tax exemption privilege of the 
Interna] Revenue Code. 

H. Christian Sonne, chairman of the 
NPA hoard of trustees, has urged cor¬ 
poration officials to plan carefully their 
programs of corporate giving for edu¬ 
cational, scientific and welfare activi¬ 
ties. This work is mainly concerned 
with explaining the specific ways in 
which gifts can be made to yield the 
maximum benefits both to the recipient 
and to the donor. 

The Manual pools the suggestions of 
the editors and of twenty-four other 
distinguished authors—each of them 
either an experienced donor, an ex¬ 
pert in one of the main fields to which 
corporations make gifts, or a recog¬ 
nized authority on the legal and ad¬ 
ministrative problems involved in or¬ 
ganizing and operating a five per cent 
program. 

Mr. Sonne said that NPA’s purpose 
in issuing The Manual “is not to argue 
the case for corporate giving or to 
plead the needs and merits of any field 
of activity or type of recipient organi¬ 
zation.” He explained that it is to pro¬ 
vide objective advice to the corporate 
donor who has already decided to 
give. “Our interest in the five per cent, 
and how it is spent, springs from the 
conviction that the maintenance of pri¬ 
vate educational, scientific, and wel¬ 
fare organizations and activities is 
vital to the continued health of our 
democracy. More private support of 
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such activities is iiujicrative today 
when private institutions arc increas¬ 
ingly confronted with the dilemma of 
fixed incomes and rising costs . . . 
Moreover, an important benefit of ade¬ 
quate private support is that it will 
preserve and strengthen local decision¬ 
making and control so vital to the 
maintenance of effectively functioning 
democratic institutions in our coun¬ 
try.” 

Community Services for 
Older People 

Wilcox and Folk'll Companv. Chicago. 
.<3.00. 

Prepared by the Community Project 
for the Aged of the Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago, under the aus¬ 
pices of the Wieboldt f oundation, this 
study presents The Chicago Plan for 
research and recommendations on the 
needs of the elderly. Joseph Prender- 
gast, executive director of the Nation¬ 
al Recreation Association, says, “Its 
analysis of recreation needs and serv 
ices and its recommendations for ex¬ 
pansion of recreation programs for 
this group appear to me to he sound 
and should he stimulating and helpful 
to Communities throughout the coun¬ 
try 

Whole W oriel Singing 
Compiled hy Edith Lovell Thomas. 

Friendship Press, New York. $2.75. 

This little book of songs is dedicated 
to the spirit of brotherhood among all 
peoples, and is directed especially to 
the children and youth of today. It . 11 - 
chides words, music and piano accom¬ 
paniment for nearly one hundred songs 
from America, England. France. Ire¬ 
land. Sweden, China and Japan, and 
some thirty other countries, with brief 
descriptive and historical notes. There 
are Indian, Jewish and Tyrolean songs: 
songs ol summer and harvest of work 
and play : of feasts and holidays; folk 
songs, sacred songs, songs of friend¬ 


ship. of home, and of youth. Illustra¬ 
tions introducing the different sections 
are attractive. 

Stories to Dramatize 
W inifred W ard. Children's Theatre 

Press, Anchorage, Kentucky. $1.75. 

Have you been wishing you knew 
more about progressing from story 
telling to story dramatization? Here's 
your answer -a hook of stories and 
story outlines, divided into age group¬ 
ings, and containing most of tile be¬ 
loved tales of Childhood. Miss W ard’s 
comment* on each add flavor and 
color. 

The chapters on objectives, choice 
of stories, and techniques will he valu¬ 
able to any leader who understands 
the inherent values of informal drama. 
The chapter on integrated projects is 
a happy thought. A bibliography and 
a well-organized index add to the use- 
fullness of this excellent book. 

Handicraft 

laister Griswold, Colorado Springs, 

Colorado. $4.00. 

lister Griswold has been a leader in 
the craft field for many years, lie lias 
always practiced sincere and honest 
craftsmanship and has been a leading 
exponent of good design in the. crafts. 

The new ninth edition of his hook, 
Handicraft, reflects these fine qualities 
on every page. It is a clear, simple and 
instructive hook that should he on the 
bookshelf of everyone interested in 
crafts. 

To make the crafts easy to under¬ 
stand. he includes many drawings, dia¬ 
grams and photographs. These are hap¬ 
pily placed so that all the steps in a 
process are on the same page, a pre¬ 
sentation whicli is of great help to the 
beginner. He can see at one glanee all 
the steps involved in the process. 

Here you will find casy-to-under- 
stand directions in ceramics, weaving, 
cord wenv ing, leather, inelal, wood¬ 


carving, woodwork, basketry, book¬ 
binding, fabric decoration, plasties and 
lapidary. The basic principles and 
processes are clearly given so that even 
the novice can learn these fascinating 
crafts, hach is presented 111 a logical 
manlier, with true knowledge of fine 
craftsmanship and design. 

laaitliercraft is given the greatest 
amount of space—one hundred thirty 
pages. All tile techniques of this inter¬ 
esting craft are explained. 

Next amount of space—eighty pages 
—is given to metal work. Processes for 
hammering, raising, piercing, etching, 
chasing and enameling are shown in 
copper, pewter, silver and aluminum. 

Woodworking is explained in fifty- 
six pages. Here will be found direc¬ 
tions for carving, inlay, furniture inak 
>ng and the making of archery equip¬ 
ment. 

Forty-nine pages deal with weaving 
of various types, especially that of the 
western Indian: while forty-five pages 
are devoted to explaining interesting 
methods of preparing clay, hand- 
building. throwing, easting, decorat¬ 
ing and firing, as well as how to build 
a kiln. 

The remaining crafts are given a 
lesser amount of space; however, each 
is presented in a practical manner.— 
Frank A. Staples , Director of Arts and 
Crafts, National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion. 

Do it Yourself! 

Tricks, Stunts and Skits 
Bernice Wells Carlson, Abingdon- 
Cokesburv Press. New York Cloth. 
$2.(X); paper, $1.35. 

Written for the grade school age- 
group, this hook contains scores of 
“life-of-the-party” tricks, with which 
to amuse and confound other young 
party-goers. Many group games are 
described in easy-to-undersland style, 
and there are seventeen skits of vary 
ing types. This is a party stunt hook 
which youngsters themselves can use 
easily, hut it can also serve as a handy 
guide for parents or leaders who need 
to increase their repertoire of party 
program ideas. 

A Garden \Y e Planted Together 
Prepared by United Nations Depart¬ 
ment of Public Information. Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill Book Companv, New 
York. $2.00. 

Trygve Lie, in a foreword “to the 
children of tlu* world,” (alls this hook 
“a primer of the works and aims of 
the United Nations.” It shows children 
of many nations working to create a 
garden, only to discover that they, 
too, needed to study and plan, work 
and share together to make it beauti¬ 
ful. A United Nations Film-trip of the 
same name is also distributed hy the 
publisher. 


• • • 
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Recreation Leadership Courses 


Sponsored by the National Recreation Association 
and 

Local Recreation Agencies 


October, November and Deeemiier 1952 

Helen Dauncey 

Social Recreation 

Tyler, Texas 

October 13-16 

Robert Shelton, Director, Parks and Recreation, City Hall 


Bellaire, Texas 

October 20-23 

Dick Gage, Superintendent, Parks and Recreation Department 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 

October 27-30 

George M. Taylor, Director of Recreation Tulsa Park Department, 

Board of Park Commissioners 


Wichita Falls, Texas 
November 10-13 

Albert B. LaGasse, Superintendent of Reereation and Parks 


lirownwood, Texas 

November 17-18 

Mr. William Brown, Superintendent of Reereation, City Hall 


San Angelo, Texas 

November 20-21 

Mr. Neil MeDonald, Chairman of the Youth Center Board, e/o 
insurance Agency, Naylor Hotel 


Enterprise, Alabama 
December 1-4 

Superintendent of Schools 


Columbiana 

Shelby County. Alabama 
December 8-11 

W. W. Elliott, County Superintendent of Schools 


Butler County, Alabama 
December 15-18 

County Superintendent of Schools 

Anne Livingston 
S ocial Recreation 

Brunswick, Georgia 
November 6 

Georgia Reereation Society 


(Airs. Livingston will be on leave of absence during most of this period) 

Mildred Scanlon 

Social Recreation 

Pocatello, Idaho 

October 13-16 

John A. Clark, Recreation Director, East Center Street 


Pittsburg, Kansas 

October 20-23 

Miss Charlotte N. Robinson. Instructor of Health and Physical 
Education, Kansas State Teachers College 


State of Vermont 

October 27-November 7 

Mrs. A. 0. Brungardt, Vermont Director of Recreation, Mont¬ 
pelier 


Myrtle Beach. S. C. 
November 10-12 

South Carolina Recreation Conference 

Frank Staples 

Arts anil Crafts 

Klamath halls, Oregon 
October 6-10 

Robert E. Bonney, Superintendent of Recreation, City Hall 


Redding, California 

October 20-30 

Merritt A. Nelson, Superintendent of Recreation, Redding Area 
Reereation Department, City Hall 


(Mr. Staples will be en route east. If interested in open dates on his schedule get in touch im¬ 
mediately with Charles E. Reed, Manager Field Department, National Recreation Association, 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.) 

Crack Walker 

Creative Recreation 

Governor’s Conference 
Montpelier, Vermont 

October 20 

Mrs. A. O. Brungardt, Vermont Director of Recreation 


Wadesboro, North Carolina 
October 27-30 

Mrs. Dorothy P. Goodson, Supervisor Negro Schools of Anson 
County 


Durham, North Carolina 
November 3-6 

Irwin R. Holmes, W. I). Hill Community Center, 1308 Fayetteville 

Street 


Asheville, North Carolina 
November 10-20 

Mrs. Lucy Herring, Supervisor of Negro Schools, 91 Broad Street 

< 

Niagara Falls, New York 
December 1-4 

Myron N. Hendrick, Director of Recreation, Department of Parks 
and Reereation 

Attendance at trainir 

ig courses conducted by National 

Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to at- 

tend. For details as 

to location of the. institute, content of course, registration procedure, and the like, communicate with 

the sponsors of the courses as listed above. 



•V 


Hints and Helps for the Fall Holidays 

Material to aid you in your planning for Halloween and Thanksgiving cele¬ 
brations is available from the National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10 New York. 



All Set for Halloween (P 10)— Large-scale, 
outdoor suggestions and tmaller-scale, in¬ 
door ideas.$.15 

Bring On Yoor Spooks (MB 1949)—Sugges¬ 
tions for decorations and games $.10 

Community Celebrates Halloween, The 

(r 108)—Reports from many cities, with sug¬ 
gestions for the whole community and for 
neighborhood affairs.$.15 

For a Halloween Party (MB 580)—Games, 
contests and fortunes for a party . . $.10 

Fun for Halloween (P 78)—Party plans 
include decorations, invitations, pre-paity 
games, active games, quiet gumes, musical 
activities, stories, dramatics and a good bib- 
liogiuphy ..$.25 

Games and Stunts for Halloween (P 113) 
—Includes a dance, fortune-telling, and so 
forth. $.15 

Ghosts and All (MB 625)—A party plan $.10 

Halloween Gambols (P 118)—A short play 
in which the host is none other than Mephi- 
stopheles, and there are ghosts, goblins and 
witches ....... . . $.10 

Halloween Party for Children, A (MB 

1696)—House-to-house party with different 
activities at every stop along the route $.10 

Outline for Halloween (MB 2003)—Lafa¬ 
yette, Louisiana, plans for grade parties $.10 

Peter Pumpkin Eater (MP 202)—A children's 
play, based upon the old nursery rhyme $ 15 

Terrible Ghost Story, A (MB 267)—Chills 
and thrills abound irt this short, but effective, 
ghost story.. . $10 

Window Painting for Halloween (P 116) 
—Suggestions far window painting contests 


Thanksgiving 

Captain's Dilemma, The (MP 89)—A play¬ 
let based upon the famous courtship ot 
Miles Standish.$.10 

Children of the Americas (P 117)— A pag¬ 
eant depicting, through song and dance, 
historic periods of America .... $.10 

Community Pageant for Thanksgiving 

(MB 2010>.$.10 

Faith of Our Fathers (MP 46)—A Pilgrim 
pageant. The first part tells of the Pilgrims, 
brings out clearly the signing of thi May¬ 
flower Compact and also contains a scene of 
the first Thanksgiving. The second part tells 
of the faith of our fathers in modern 
times. $.25 

Family Party for Thanksgiving, A (MB 
1578).$10 

For a Happy Thanksgiving (Reprinted from 
Recreation) — Suggestions for a simple 
harvest community night consisting of songs, 
dance;- and considerable pageantry. Also 
suggests other possibilities for harvest enter¬ 
tainments and festivals.$.10 

Harvest Home Thanksgiving Party (P 

119) —Grand fun for a family celebra¬ 
tion .$.10 

Program for Thanksgiving, A (P 120)— 
Eight tableaux with narrators . . . $.10 

Thanksgiving Ceremonial, A (MB 1421)— 
For church, school, community auditorium 
use. The Earth Mother and the Earth Chil¬ 
dren take part in a procession, followed by 
groups af Pilgrims, pioneers and those who 
share their offerings . . . . . . $.10 

Thanksgiving Down on the Farm (MB 

1892)—Decorations and games . . $ 10 

Three Thanksgivings, The (MP 51)—A No¬ 
vember humoresque of the Thanksgivings of 
the past, present and future . . $ 25 

Turkeys in the Treetop (MP 407)—Games 
and mixers for your party .... $.10 
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New Publications 


of the National Recreation Association 


Tlio (»anu* Scrios 


Number 1 



Active (rames for Live Wires 


Here is the booklet that summer playground leaders, eamp counselors and vol¬ 
unteer play leaders have been waiting (or! Its thirty two pages contain dozens 
of children’s games, conveniently divided into suggested age ranges from six 
to fourteen, for the guidance of the leader. Old games, new games—t3g games, 
relay games, hall games-—games with or without equipment. Any adult, no 
matter how inexperienced, can lead them with the aid of the explicit directions 
given here. $.50 


The I*l»yground Series Number 4 


Simple Puppetry 


The Playground Series is a “must” for the playground leader, presenting tips 
on these techniques that ordinarily must be learned slowly, hv trial and error. 
This, fourth in (he scries, demonstrates that puppetry does not require great 
skill in crafts or drama, hut can he developed informally by any playground 
leader, $.50 



Ollier Titles in Seri as 

No. 1-—'The Playground leader—Ilis Place in the Program No. 2—Informal Dramatics 

No. 3—Storytelling $.50 each Series $2.00 


Slarlin^ a lt«M*r«»alioii IVo^raia in a C ivilian llospiinl 

by Beatrice II. Hill 

A hook based on Mrs. Hill’s real-life experience in developing a recreation program in the Institute 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, Goldwatcr Memorial and Bellevue Hospitals in New York 
City, It is a primer for those who wish to he of service, in this new field-—a beginner’s guide in start¬ 
ing a program which in time can perhaps become a recognized department in a civilian hospital. 
It does not minimize the problems, but it docs give practical suggestions for meeting them. A valua¬ 
ble contribution in a neglected field. 

Off press on or about November 10, 1952. $1.00 


315 Fourth Avenue 


Or«l«*r from 

NATIONAL RECRFATION ASSOCIATION 


New York 10, N.Y. 





It’s a space saver! It’s a money-saver,too! 

Yes, here’s a Playground Combination Set that has been care¬ 
fully planned to solve the problem of limited space. Small 
playgrounds can install the Porter No. 38, and still provide 
a wide variety of healthful exercise and fun for the children. 

Look at all the apparatus this one unit affords! Two Stand¬ 
ard See-Saws, one Horizontal Bar, two Swings, a Pair of 
Flying Rings, one Trapeze, and one 16-ft. Porter Safety Slide 
—plus the sturdy 10-ft. steel frame that’s galvanized inside 
and out and held rigidly together for years and years with 
Tested Malleable Iron fittings of exclusive Porter design. 
The No. 38 Combination Set has price appeal, too. Write for 
the attractively low figure, and complete specifications. Im¬ 
mediate delivery! 


THE J. E. 


PORTER 



WRITE FOR THE NEWEST 

CATALOG OF PORTER 

ENGINEERED 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 



CORPORATION 

OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS of playground, gymnasium and swimming pool equipment 


Exclusive makers of the world-famous 


JUNGLEGYM* 

Rog. U. S. Pot. Off. 


CLIMBING 

STRUCTURE 
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2 NEW TEACHING AIDS 

fyt (Zaufrfe *Deutce& 

'W</ 


ni 

*j Ed Durlacher brings you another important teaching aid. 

V Album 0 of the “Honor Your Partner" series includes 

^\\a three 12" record* with full oral walk-through imtnic- 

a, V*\ lions t or the Patty Cake Polka Mixer, Rochester Schot- 

V , tische. Tandem Rochester Schottische, Five Foot Two 

Mixer, Narcissus and The Paul Junes. Plus another 12 M 
recortl with music for each of the above played as only 
the Top 1 binds can play, giving you the greatest dancing 
enjoyment. 

"Walk-through*’ instructions for each dance are offered in Ed Durlacher’s inimitable man¬ 
ner for simplicity in progressive teaching. Now everyone may enjoy these dances to their fullest. 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

To those who teach rhythms to the youogest in schools, recreation departments and day schools 
You've asked us for it . . . Now here it is! 

Honor Your Partner 


and 




Our Album 7 starts off with the fitting nf rhythm instruments to the beat of the music 
under the guidance of Ed Durlacher. We then have Swaoce River and Little Brown Jug 
illustrating walking and marching; Pizzicato Polka, La Giaconda and the Circus Gallop for 
trotting, leaning and galloping; Hippity Hop to the Candy Shon, Skip to My Lou, and 
Pop Goes the Weasel for hopping, skipping, and arching; The Elephant Walk and Mys- 
tenosa fur heavy walking; Springtime, Rustle of Spring, Tit-Willow, Mocking Bird, and 
Flowers that Bloom in the Springtime for bird and flower interpretations; and ends with 
Jingle Bells and The Skaters W'altz for special occasions. 

Three 12" records (six sides) . . . just packed with what you have wanted and sought 
lor so very loog. And, of course, you and the youngsters will thrill to the music played by 
the Top Hands. It’s really a must! 

Both th»s» wonderful ofbums ora brought fo you by tha some people who produeod 
rha fomous HONOR YOUR PARTNER squoro donca albums. 


rh# fomous HONOR YOUR PARTNER squoro donco 
All records guaranteed 
against breakage/ 


Learn more about the 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. 
Write far a descriptive folder. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


DEPT. R-l 2 


FREEPORT, NEW YORK 


AN EASY WAY TO CLEAN SHOWER ROOMS AND 
SWIMMING POOLS 

without hard rubbing. Simply sprinkle 

V "Hull ^" 






m l/ , l/ < 


ffinj ij U 

CCujj | 

wm 


powder an damp sur¬ 
face, mop lightly, and 
flush with clear water. 
•Removes rust stains, 
lime deposits, soap, 
oil, body grease ami 
a 1 gae form ation . 
•Minimizes condi¬ 
tions that breed and 
spread Infectious 
germs. •Harmless to 
hands, clothing, floors, 
drains. •Odorless. 
There’s nothing else 
like it! It winks like 
a charm even where 
hard nibbing with or¬ 
dinary cleaners has 
billed. 


\W) 

WRITE FOR LIBERAL 
fREE SAMPLE 


BERMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 

719 Superior Street Toledo 4. Ohio 

( ) Pl-os, s.nd fr,« lompl. ol Sof-T-Kl.nr. 

( ) Plroir sr>nd quontlty pricrt. 

NAME 

FIRM 

STREET 

CITY 4 STATE 


ED DURLACHER 

Nof/onolly known square 
donee coffer ond teacher. 
Originator of Square 
Donee Anociotei ‘HONOR 
YOU* PARTNER* Afbvmi, 



“HONOR YOUR PARTNER 

with the finest phonograph 
on the market...the 

Very frankly, I am sold on it 1 00%, 
and I will endorse it wherever I go." 

Here's more of whit ED Dl 'RI AC HER 
has to say about the Rhytbmaster ... 
"Callers ami teachers can be sure ol 
The tinese in hearing reception with 
(he rhythm aster. Outdoors as well 
as indoors its clarity of tone at alt 
peaks is exceptional. It can either 
whisper or shout without distortion! 

I hast- used the rhythm aster in a 
regulation size armory with over 600 
teen-agers on the floor with perfect 
results. This machine plays any 
R.P.M. recording, at any sprrD DE- 
stRru and you can slow up or increase 
the heat of your music with a flip of 
the linger. The riiytkmaste* is the 
machine that helps you in your work, 
not merely plays your records." 

tht RHTtHMASTER Is tl« world's most ver¬ 
satile portable phonograph and Is fast beeom- 
me the choice of recreation directors tor 
every kind ot Indoor and outdoor activity . 

• INOOURS: Powrrlul amplifier and speaker 
accommodales 1000 people in ouditorium, 
gymnasium, ballroom, etc. 

• OUTDOORS: Simply plug your trumpet 
speakers directly inlo your RHYTHMASTER 
for use on athletic field, elc. 

• By plugging a microphone Into Input pro¬ 

vided, the recreation director can super¬ 
impose his voice over lhe selection being 
played, and ac- .. 

cent the record _ 

wilh personal 
comments and 
instructions. 


r fingertip conrrof 
/ f.v.r incr.mes or 
d,cr,o,,s speed 
at ZNY dl( OHO 
(without slopping 
rfi, mochmef. 



, 


Wrtf for FREE Cotologu* 


REK-O-KUT CO. 

38-19 Queens Blvd long Island C*ty, N Y 
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Know How to Play?* 


Most of us don't. Perhaps we think 
we do; but in point of faet most of 
us can’t. e don't play because we 
lack the know-how. 

That was a tragically deceptive ad 
in the paper the other day: “Trade in 
your piano as a down-payment on a 
TV set.” it urged. The rest of the 
copy made this transaction sound like 
the first approach to new heights of 
creative living. 

But if the copywriter had been en¬ 
tirely frank with us he must have writ¬ 
ten: “Trade ill your piano as a down¬ 
payment on a TV set. You might as 
well face the fact: you’ll never be a 
musician—you just don’t have it in 
you. Stop annoying the neighbors with 
Chop-Sticks 1’ 'Ihe only talent you’ve 
acquired through your piano lessons 
is that of ensconcing yourself at the 
piano stool. Put that talent to work 
on your far more comfortable living 
room sofa! Buy a TV set! ” 

The salt has lost its savor if what 
we do in the name of recreation is any 
criterion. We arc a nation of spec¬ 
tators, not participants. We don’t play; 
we sit and watch while others play. 
We are squatter*, not players. 

It is estimated that twenty-two per 
cent of a lifetime is leisure time. And 
what do we do with this twenty-two 
per cent of our lives? We squander it, 
most of it. \*e throw away our most 
precious hours, the time that is unique¬ 
ly ours, to do with as .we like. So 
the salt loses its flavor and life be¬ 
comes not only intolerably dull but 
frightfully expensive as well. Last year 
Americans spent over five billion dol¬ 
lars on commercialized sports. Some 
eightv-five million of us went to the 
movies each week, to support a Hollv 
wood payroll of more than five hun- 

*From a sermon by Irving R. Murray, of 
First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, given at 
AH Soul’s Church. New York City. 
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dred million dollars annually. 

Why don’t we stand on our own 
feet and cast about for something bet¬ 
ter—something that we can make with 
our own hands, out of the design of 
our own hearts and minds? Why, in¬ 
deed, do we crawl from the tavern TV 
to the cinema to the prize ring to the 
night game and thence wearily home 
to bed? Invigorated? No! And we 
take it! 

Why? 

The beginning of the trouble will 
be found in the seventeenth century, 
at which time it was held that work, 
especially profitable work, is the road 
to salvation, while pleasure is the road 
to eternal torment. All such generali¬ 
zations about an epoch must of course 
be taken with a grain of salt. None¬ 
theless it is basically tiue that the 
Puritans regarded work one might 
almost say they regarded work alone— 
as virtuous, and thought of the pur¬ 
suit of pleasure as deceptive and dan¬ 
gerous if not deadly. 

The Puritan doctrine of work, more 
than anything else, built America— 
crossed the oceans, ploughed the con¬ 
tinent, harnessed the rivers, dug the 
mines, established the factories. It 
was a necessary doctrine iri the seven¬ 
teenth century and for some decades 
thereafter. In frontier America men 
and women had to work from sun-up 
til] sun-down -they had to work every 
minute of every hour of the day, in 
order to survive. Moments stolen for 
play were a flirtation with death, in 
literal truth. 

Now all that is changed. We have 
margins that permit recreation. The 
machine and the assembly line, indeed, 
require it. In colonial America the 
craftsman found great joy in his work. 
Let us not deceive ourselves: there is 
no such joy, no such self-realization 
in the assembly line. Men must have 


recreation today. Hut Puritanism has 
such staying-power —its doctrine of all 
work and no ]day, has such a depres¬ 
sing durability despite its manifest ir¬ 
relevance to our situation—that wheth¬ 
er he requires recreation or not, man 
of today cannot play with a clear con¬ 
science. He plays, if at all, with a 
sense of guilt. He stubbornly insists 
that play is wicked, that only' work 
can be good. 

Perhaps this does add spice to some 
kinds of play. Alas, as of old the spice 
trade attracts all kinds of businessmen, 
some good, some bad, and too many 
of both! Recreation has been commer 
eialized in industrial America; in part 
because we find it so hard to believe 
anything can be good which doesn’t 
make money, and still more because 
we do not teach the young to make 
their own fun. 

So the Lynds found Middletown “re¬ 
peating insistently that work is an in¬ 
herently honorable thing by which 
other activities are measured: that no 
amount of labor is sufficient to wrest 
adequate sustenance from a niggardly 
environment; that group welfare is 
measured in terms of money prosper¬ 
ity, and that too much leisure for ‘the 
common man’ is to be feared as dele¬ 
terious to his character and retarding 
to the welfare of the whole group.” 

No wonder Arthur Katona warns 
us: "It is when too much fun is bought 
and sold, when the market place be¬ 
comes the hub of recreation, when 
cold cash replaces warm friendship on 
the basis of play — that harm is 
done.”f 

Nothing is more needful at this 
time than that we Americans should 
be re-created, reborn in the love of 
all that is dear and warm and moving 
in human nature, renewed in respect 
for the dignity and the elemental 
rights of all men everywhere, restored 
to the faith of democracy confidently 
espoused and adventuresomelv, vic¬ 
toriously pursued. But to be re-created 
we shall need recreation. We need to 
he reborn in play, lest the really se¬ 
rious concerns of our civilization per¬ 
ish, for lack of renewal in simple rec¬ 
reation. 

Marjorie B. Greenbie has given us 

'From “Let’s Have Workshops for Fellow¬ 
ship,” Recreation, November 1951. 
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sound advire on this score. “Because 
happiness is so personal," she writes, 
“there is only one place for a man to 
liegin his search for it, and that is 
in himself. The doctors of leisure now 
talk of equipment for the use of spare 
time, endowments for community rec¬ 
reation. swimming pools, workshops. 
All these things are good. But the pri¬ 
mary equipment for leisure consists 
in the possession of two eyes, two 
ears, two hands, and two feet, with the 
addition of numerous other items such 
as a heart, a memory, and a tongue— 
so long as they are all your own, and 
not mortgaged to any mass interest, 
mass hahit, mass advertising, or mass 
hooey whatsoever. One can get along 
with a fraction of this equipment, if 
one runs it for one's self, for ones 
own satisfaction. But some personal 
possessions of this sort are funda¬ 
mental. and if a man has all the Lord 
usually provides, he has so much 
equipment for having a good tune that 
it is a wonder he ever puts himself 
out to get any more.’’ 

What is that hut—“The Kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation. 
Neither shall they say, Lo here! or. 


lo there! for. heliold, the Kingdom of 
God is within you.” 

Self-acceptance — with an amused 
candor, a chuckling kind of frankness 
and realism—self-acceptance with hu¬ 
mility, not self-humiliation; that is the 
first requirement of our learning to 
play. 

It is perfectly clear that many of 11 s 
will not play because we fear to make 
fools of ourselves. But shall we go on 
denying ourselves the fun of squash or 
the violin or carpentry or whatever, 
just because we are afraid someone 
will catch us making a mistake? Re¬ 
member Tom Slade. Roy Blakely and 
Pee Wee Harris of our boyhood hooks? 
Poe Wee used to say, “Gee Whiz, even 
Edison made mistakes!" The star, the 
virtuoso and the master-builder are 
made by learning from mistakes. Had 
they been afraid to make fools of 
themselves they would have remained 
unknown- -and 1111 happy. There's 110 
way of dodging it: if you’re to get 
any fun out of life you’ll simply have 
to run the risk of revealing to the 
world at large the fact that you are 
human, too. 

Play helps us give ourselves in fel¬ 


lowship. “In a world that lias become 
a sea of troubles,” Arthur Katona has 
said, “good fellowship in recreation 
may he a happy anchorage, for its 
own sake, and as recuperation, so that 
we may better cope with the sea.”+ 

Many believe, indeed, that we are 
“at sea” precisely because we have lost 
the arts of fellowship, somehow spilled 
them out and lost them on the long 
trek from the European village to the 
American industrial city. 

We must recover them, in play. In 
some, sense we do not know how to 
play because we have forgotten how 
to he neighborly. The reasoning, then, 
is circular, for it is proposed that 
we regain our neighhorliness through 
playing together, while learning how¬ 
to play in trusting our neighbors and 
ourselves with our neighbors. 

It is because of this paradox that 
our situation is so far from hopeless. 
The paradox is an invitation to play. 
Come into the circle, then! What 
game shall it he? You name «t! It's 
all the same, so long as it brings us 
together. 

♦ From "Lei’s Have Workshops (or Fellow¬ 
ship," Reciii'.vnoN November. I9.YI. 


Scottish (ii’iiee 





Some hae meat and eanna eat. 
And some wad eat that want it: 
But we hae meat, and we can cat 
And sae the Lord lie thaukit. 

—Romkkt Bukns 


(Sing this as a “round al your Thanksgiving table.) 

This also is called “The t-clkirk Grace,” for it was fust littered 
at the table of the Earl of Selkirk in 1703. 
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"I Hails It” 

Sirs: 

I get Recreation magazine but I 
hate it. It’s too damned stimulating. 
Makes me want to work and I’ve got 
enough of that commodity now. 

Mike Lewis, Cabell County Recre¬ 
ation Hoard, Huntington, West Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Pnraplegu* Program 

Sirs: 

We would very mueh appreciate re¬ 
ceiving a eopy of the September 1950 
issue of Recreation, in which an arti¬ 
cle appeared, entitled, “Square Danc¬ 
ing for the Handicapped,” written hy 
Ed Durlacher. Th is material will prove 
of invaluable assistance to us in our 
efforts to further serve onr members, 
all paraplegic veterans. 

Harry A. Schweikkrt, Junior, Ex¬ 
ecutive Secretary, Eastern Paralyzed 
Veterans Association, New I ork. 

I.IU'fnlHre 

Sirs: 

We continue to enjoy Recreation 
magazine. The articles are more and 
more interesting, and we are subscrib¬ 
ing to it for all oj our centers. 

In our discussion relative to recre¬ 
ation literature at the Congress last 
year, we spoke of the availability of 
resource material at training sessions, 
if you recall. I hope you have been 
able to increase the number of displays 
and make these displays known, per¬ 
haps through an article in the maga¬ 
zine. I find that people are requesting 
more help with their recreation prob¬ 
lems, and wanting books for refer 
ence. Also, the number of training 
courses where people are stimulated to 
want more material, is increasing, and 
thus the opportunities for displays and 
sales. 


Would it be possible for the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association to be a 
central source of supply for recreation 
material? As it is now, one must order 
from a large number of sourees in or¬ 
der to have a representative library. 
Frequently all sources of supply are 
not known. You have a very good con¬ 
tact with people who desire this infor¬ 
mation, particularly through the maga¬ 
zine. 

Dorothy Jones, Supervisor, Recre¬ 
ation Centers, Columbus, Ohio. 

Arnioil Services 

Sirs: 

The February 1952 issue of Recre¬ 
ation, the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation’s magazine, carries several 
articles by members of the Special 
Services Division, Office of the Adju¬ 
tant General, Department of the Army. 
It would be appreciated if we might 
receive three (3) additional copies of 
this issue. Recreation is a splendid 
publication and is read with mueh in¬ 
terest by this division. 

Major General William E. Bbr- 

GIN, Adjutant General, U.S. Army. 

Sirs: 

Upon a recent visit to Oklahoma 
City and a visit with the Community 
Council, my attention was directed to 
the reprint of “The Air Force Takes 
to the Farm,” from Recreation, May 
1952, Allow me to commend you and 
your staff for a job well done. The 
foreword hy Mr. Joseph Prendergast, 
Executive Director, was so inspiring. 

M/Sgt. R. P. Rodin USAF. Vance 

Ail Force Rase, Enid , Oklahoma. 

IIovk rinlis 

Sirs: 

We find Recreation of great assist¬ 
ance to us in preparing our publica¬ 


tion, the keynoter, which goes out to 
all high school boys throughout the 
country who are members of Key Club 
International, service groups sponsored 
by Kiwanis International. 

Elsie M. Farr, secretary to ]. Frank 
McCabe, Director oj Key Clubs, 
kiwanis International. 

A Hruiid<‘»sl 

Sirs: 

The offiee of International Broad¬ 
casting of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of State would like to secure 
permission to make radio use of ma¬ 
terial contained in the article, “The 
Handicapped Co Camping,” by Marllvs 
Victor, which appeared in the January 
1952 issue of Recreation. 

This w’ould be used in connection 
with our non-commercial broadcast? to 
and within world-wide areas, exclu¬ 
sive of the United States. 

Evelyn Eisenstadt, International 
Radio Program Division. 

Water Sports 

Sirs: 

I have noticed, through the months, 
an increasing emphasis on water ac¬ 
tivities in Recreation. This emphasis 
is in keeping with national trends. 
There is much fun to be had on the 
water and recreation workers will sure¬ 
ly “miss the boat” if they don't get 
aboard the aquatic band wagon. Row¬ 
ing and canoeing, as sports, are hold¬ 
ing their own. Sailing, outboarding 
and water skiing are growing by leaps 
and bounds. Hundreds of other water 
centered activities are popular. 

The Red Cross, which limited its 
certificate eourses for years to swim¬ 
ming and life saving, is now offering 
certificated eourses in sailing, boating 
and canoeing. 

Permit me to hand you a vicarious 
corsage of orchids for the many splen¬ 
did interest-arousing articles on water 
sports. 

Nathan L. Mallinson, Superin¬ 
tendent of Recreation, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

mm I Ain a « liild ” 

Sirs: 

In looking over some past issues of 
Recreation, I came across—in the 
April 1951 issue—“I Am a Child," a 
poem by Perey Hayward. 1 like the 
child-like tone and the simple beauty 
of this poem and would like to repro¬ 
duce it, with a pieture of our own, 
for use in one of our college courses. 
“The Teaching of Physical Education 
in the Elementary School.” Can you 
advise me how 1 may obtain permis¬ 
sion to use this poem w ith a picture for 
distribution to our students? 

Suzanne E. Schroeder, Director. 
De.pt. of Physical Education for 
Women. Beloit College, Wisconsin. 
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► TiiK (953 M eKting of the National 
Recreation Congress will he held in 
Philadelphia. Penns)l\ariia. September 
28 to Oetober 2, with haadquarters at 
the Rellev uc-Stratford Hotel 

► The I ih-t Regkevtion Guide, 
armed forces edition, of the new 
“American Keereation Guide Series.’ 
being issued by the National Recrea- 
tion Association, is just out under the 
title. The Taciftc \orlhtrust, and was 
on display at the Congress in Seattle. 
Work is proceeding on the other seven 
titles of the series. 

► Reports ami Pictures from the 
34th National Recreation Congress will 
he published in the December 1932 
issite of Recreation Included in this 
material will he the report, of the na¬ 
tional committee which was appointed 
to study the subject of the advisability 
of highly organized, competitive, sports 
for juniors, us amended and approved 
at the Congress Reprints of this will 
later he made available. 

*■ Two Addresses to he delivered by 
Joseph Prendergast in November are, 
“Recreation on (he March,” at the 
Georgia Recreation Association Con¬ 
ference, St. Simons Island. November 
5 to 7, and "The I Ulure of Recreation 
in the South,” at the South Carolina 
Recreation Conference, Myrtle Reach. 
South Carolina, November 10 to 12 . 

► There Will Be a Meeting again 
this year of the church recreation 
workshop l See October Recreation. 
page 282) under the title “Workshop 
on Recreation for leaders in Religious 
Organizations.' This will he held at 
Spring Mdl State Park, November I to 
13. John Collier, ineml>er of the Nit A 
field staff, will represent the associa¬ 
tion at the meeting. 

► Two New Mi MIIERS have been ap¬ 
pointed to th<- National Committee on 
Surfacing Recreation Areas, by the 
Ameriran Association for Health. 


Physical Education and Recreation. 
They are Cecil 11. Zaun, Supervisor of 
Safety. Los Angeles and II. Cecil 
Moon. Director of Physical Education, 
Public Schools, Atlanta. Georgia. 

► Excn sion of Negroes from muni¬ 
cipal swimming pools has been held a 
violation of the Fourteenth Amend¬ 
ment in Kansas City, where city board 
of park commissions, an arm of the 
state and acting under color of state 
law', refused to admit plaintiffs, Ne¬ 
groes, to municipal swimming pool 
solely because of their color, and swim¬ 
ming facilities provided by city for 
use of Negroes were not shown to he 
substantially equal to those maintained 
and provided for white persons. It was 
held that there was deprivation of 
plaintiff's rights. 

► Awards Presented by the Aiiierb 
can Recreation Society at its annual 
meeting during the Mill National Rec¬ 
reation Congress, were special cita¬ 
tions to George Butler, research spe¬ 
cialist of the NRA. and James E. Rog¬ 
ers, retired NRA stall member, for 
“distinguished service to your fellow 
man in the field of recreation,” and 
fellowships to G. R. Fitzgerald, retir¬ 
ing society president, and Ted Ranks, 
president of the Athletic Institute. 

► Recreation \\ vs the Toimc of <Jis 
cussion at a number of the sessions of 
the recent Annual Conference of Amer¬ 
ican Institute of Park Executives, held 
in Montreal. The 1933 conference will 
he held in Denver, Colorado, and the 
1934 conference in Raltinmre Man 
land. 

». Ev Kit Crowing Interest in Kecre- 
vtio.n Out-of-doors and in the types 
of recreation experience otfered by 
state parks, is clearly evidenced in the 
report of the 32nd National Confer¬ 
ence on State Parks, held at Gnstis 
Male Paik, South Dakota, in Septem¬ 
ber. Mention is made of the expendi¬ 
ture of large sums by communities, in¬ 


dividuals and groups across the coun¬ 
try for the purchasing, development 
and improvement of park areas. Park 
attendance figures are soaring. Some 
of the state parks reported that they 
are receiving too much publicity for 
the facilities available. 

► The Gathering of Recreation E\ 
ecutives and experts, at the National 
Recreation Congress in Seattle, afford¬ 
ed an opportunity for the Puget Sound 
Study group to benefit from confer¬ 
ences with leaders brought in from 
other cities, from the special consulta¬ 
tion services of the NRA (George Rut- 
ler of the association staff arrived two 
days earlv for this purpose) and from 
a congress discussion of proposals for 
the acquisition of park and recreation 
properties in the Puget Sound region. 
Related to this is a proposal for a two 
and one-half million dollar bond issue 
for parks in King County, and a one 
million dollar park bond issue in Se¬ 
attle, to he submitted to voters in the 
November elections. 

► A Stray Pipe was found at the Se¬ 
attle Congress. Anyone desiring to 
claim it should write to Rob Gamble, 
National Recreation Association, 313 
Fourth Avenue, New ^ ork 10, N.Y. 

► A Tvvo-dvy Meeting of the National 
Committee for the Aged, now number¬ 
ing about one hundred ninety mem¬ 
bers, will lie held November 13 and 
16, in New York City, just following 
tlie annual meeting of tile National So- 
cial Welfare Assembly. Membership of 
the committee has been drawn from the 
fields of education, recreation, health, 
religion, social work and from both 
major labor organizations. 


Special Services 

New quotas for overseas recrea¬ 
tion personnel recently have been 
announced. The most urgent need is 
for women for special service club 
work in the Japanese area. 

Civilian women also are needed 
for club work in other overseas 
areas. Women, ages twenty-four or 
twentv five, are in demand, loo, for 
club positions at posts and bases in 
all parts of the I'nited States. Infor¬ 
mation concerning all special serv - 
ice opportunities may he obtained 
from the Recreation Personnel Serv¬ 
ice, National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion. 315 Fourth Avenue. New ^ork 
10. New York. 
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On Our Knees 


The Spirit 
of 

Thanksgiving 


I flunks for these brooding hills the forest 
hush; 

Houses •with lumps alight; a muted song. 
And children murmurous at close of day. 
Now as we lift our hearts in gratelul prayer. 
Kneeling, say thanks lor shelter and for food. 
Safety, and warmth against the winter s cold. 
Give us, O Lord, compassion for the old; 
Inspire in us the courage to he good; 
Vanquish our terror, and let brotherhood 
Invade those hearts locked hard in hands of 
hate. 

Now in November grant to all the living 
Grace to feel the comfort of 1 hanksgiving. 

—Dorothy Ashby Pownall 

Reprinted through courtesy of Dorothy Ashby Pownall and 
the Ladies Home Journal. 
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Swimming unit, Willantalene pool, with L in 
the foreground. Diving unit is off to the left. 
The third unit is the children’s wading pool. 


Construction 

of 'P&olt 


The pool is 165 feet long and 65 feet wide, with a depth 
of 3 feet 3 inches at the shallow end, graduating to 12 feet 
under the two one-meter and two three-meter diving hoards. 
The pool has underwater lighting, which is a great addition 
to lighting effects and for night swimming. The diatomite 
filters enable the water in the pool to he refdtered every 
six hours. 

'The bath house is a modernistic structure located on the 
third terrace. Colorful beach umbrellas, tables and chairs 
are found on the second terrace to the left and right of the 
bath house. A sandbox and spray pool are located on the 
first terrace for the use of the smaller children. 

An average of nine hundred swimmers use the pool 
daily. The pool is open Monday through Saturday from 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Sundays from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Swimming classes are offered both for adults and for chil¬ 
dren. Each lasts one and one half hours and meets three 
times a week for two weeks. “Swim for Health Week” was 
celebrated by providing opportunity for three hundred un¬ 
derprivileged children to enjoy the new pool. 

Dallas, Texas 

Since World War II the Dallas Park Hoard has supple¬ 
mented its three major pools, one beach and thirty-one 
junior pools, through the construction of four pools in 
parks located in residential seetions of the city. These 
“neighborhood type” pools as they are called because of 
their location and method of operation are 35 feet wide 
on the deep end, 65 feet wide on the shallow end and 105 
feet long, ranging in depth from 3 feet to 10 feet. Specifi¬ 
cations for this shape pool require eighty percent shallow- 
water, thereby maintaining maximum water usage wuth a 
minimum amount of water. The location for such a pool is 
determined by selecting a park which is located within or 
nearby a well populated residential area, and which has 


adequate space outside the immediate, pool area for park 
ing, bicycle racks, spectator seats and other neighborhood 
recreation facilities. Approval of the pool location by resi¬ 
dents and property owners in the vicinity of the pool is 
secured before proceeding with the pool plans. 

These neighborhood type pools are constructed without 
dressing room facilities or suit and towel rental privi¬ 
leges, so the swimmer comes to the pool prepared to swim. 
Hangers are installed inside the pool area for the con¬ 
venience of those bringing robes and towels. The only 
building provided is a small attractive structure housing 
the main entrance, rest rooms, cashier cage, pump room 
and machinery. The cashier's cage is so located that a 
cashier and lifeguards are the maximum personnel needed 
to operate the pool. The cashier may view the entire pool, 
as there are rio obstructions to any point within the pool 
area or on the outside leading to the pool entrance: there¬ 
fore the cashier may serve as the manager or assistant 
manager of the pool, thereby supervising the pool activi¬ 
ties, personnel and operations. 

The pool has a recirculating system with a six-hour 
water purification turnover and is equipped with pressure 
filters. One three-meter diving board and one one-meter 
diving board are located at the deep end of the pool. Three 
lifeguard stands are properly placed around the pool. This 
pool is also equipped with vacuum cleaners, underwater 
lights, entrance showers, footsplash, ample drainage in 
surrounding walkways, and is enclosed by a seven-foot 
protective chain link fence. The swimming season in Dal¬ 
las is from the middle of May through Labor Day. Daih 
hours of operation for the pools are from 8 a.m. to 10:15 
p.m. Total attendance in a recent season varied from 
46,124 to 62,764 per pool. The pools are built to handle a 
maximum of eight hundred swimmers daily. 

The swimming program includes free swimming lessons 
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Air view o>f one of LovrWown’s swim¬ 
ming and wading poofs. The com¬ 
munity is served bv nine such pools. 



hi cooperation with the American Red Cross, playground 
swimming meets and other water activities. Because of the 
location and convenience, families are encouraged to go 
swimming in a group and to attend the pool regularly, 
thereby stimulating interest in swimming and aquatics. 

Green Bay, Wisconsin 

Two outdoor swimming pools, identical in size and type 
of construction, were opened in Green Bay in 1950. Each 
pool has a swimming area 65 feet In 200 feet, plus a diving 
well 50 feel hy 50 feet which is part of the pool and is 
located along one side, near the deep end. Each also has a 
wading pool for small children, separated hy a fence from 
the swimming pool, hut connected with tin: recirculation 
system. Underwater lighting as well as overhead lighting 
facilities have hecn installed. ’1 lie water in the main por 
lion of the pool varies from 2*4 feet to 5 feet in depth. It is 
2*4 feet at one end and 3*/(> feet at the other, w ith the deep 
water in the middle section of the. pool. For swimming 
meets a removable bulkhead is used at the shallow end of 
the pool in order that there may he a minimum of 3|4 
feet of water for 50-meter races. Water in the diving pool 
varies in depth from 5 feet at each end to 11 feet in front 
of the high hoard. The pool is equipped with pressure 
filters and a recirculation system, and has a capacity of 
165,000 gallons. The bathhouse, containing lobby and 
dressing areas, is a concrete and wood structure -12 feet 
hy I 14 feel 1 he filtration plant is in the basement, 

Each pool rust §192.612 plus an architect’s fee of six 
per rent, or a total slightly above $200,000. The cost of 
operating tin two pools in 1951 totaled $25,000 or an 
average of $12.5(H) per pool for the season. Receipts in¬ 
cluding season tickets, single admissions and concession 
income totaled $14,71-1, or $7,357 per pool. Tin- average 
number of swims per pool in 1051 was 73 175. .'swimming 
rlasses are held curb morning, Monday through Saturday. 

Single admissions vary from ten cents for children un 
der twelve to twenty-live cents for adults; season tickets 


from two dollars for children under twelve to four dollars 
for adults. 

Levittown, New York 

Ibis Long Island community of 17,447 homes, com¬ 
pletely built sinee V-J day, has the distinction of having 
the most adequate provision of swimming facilities of am 
city of its size in the country. It has nine swimming pools, 
or better than one for every 2.000 families, representing 
an investment of $1,500,000. The pools are identical; 125 
feet long. 75 feet wide and a depth ranging from 3^4 feet 
to 12 feet. Each has a capacity of 450.000 gallons. At the 
shallow end of the pool and separated from it hy a wide 
runway is a wading pool for children, measuring 75 feet 
by 25 feet. 

Pressure sand filters are used and the water is re¬ 
circulated every eight hours. Hiving facilities include one 
high hoard anil two low boards. There are no lights as the 
pools were not intended for night lime operation. Each 
pool has toilet facilities, drinking fountains, and open 
cubicles for the storage of sandals, shoes and towels, hut 
no locker room facilities. 

The pools operate from B n.mJ until dark, from Me¬ 
morial Day (May 30) till mid-September. Throughout 
the season they ace used by an average of 10,000 people 
a week. Each pool lias at least one lifeguard on duty at 
all times it is in use. 

Salinas, California 

I he municipal swimming pool, opened for public use 
in July, 1949, was one of the first pools to he constructed 
that combined indoor-outdoor features, flic pool measures 
50 feet hy 1(H) feet and is fully enclosed. The exterior is 
constructed of natural red wood above the poured concrete 
walls of (lie dressing rooms. Extensive use of plate glass 
was made on the south side of the building. Industrial roll¬ 
up doors separate the swimming pool deck from a fenced 
30 feet hy 100 feel concrete sun deck which is outside the 
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building. The entire wall above these doors, as well as a 
twenty-foot section at earh end of the pool, is made up of 
plate glass panels. 

This type of pool has proved to be very satisfaotorv in 
this city, which has a coastal fog almost daily during the 
summer months. Excessive condensation within the build¬ 
ing during the winter months necessitated the installation 
of a dehurnidification system. 

Springfield, Oregon 


Finishing a neighborhood pool in Dallas, 
Texas. Four similar ones have been con¬ 
structed in residential sections since war. 


Roll-up doors, adjoining sun deck make 
Salina s municipal pool an indoor-outdoor 
swimming center. It was opened in 1949. 


The Willamalene Park and Recreation District in 1951 
built a triple-unit pool at a cost of $1110,000. The largest 
unit is 60 feet by 120 feet, with an L 15 feet wide at 
the deep end. A line of buoys extends across the unit at 
the L, affording an area 60 feet by 80 feet, from 2 l /> feet 
to 5 feet in depth for beginners, and an area 40 feet by 
75 feet, from 5% feet to 6V 2 feet in depth for advanced 
swimmers and for meets. The second unit is a separate 
diving pool 40 feet square and 10 feet in depth, with a 
one-meter and a three-meter board. The third unit, sep¬ 
arated by a fence from the others, is a wading pool 35 
feet by 60 feet, with water I foot in depth. 

The entire pool is surrounded by a concrete deek 25 
feet to 35 feet wide, which is enclosed by a woven wire 
fence. The pool is equipped with chlonnator and diatroma- 
ceous earth filters. The building, housing showers, lockers 
and water heating and purification equipment is of con¬ 
crete, trimmed with brick and finished with colored tile. 

The pool is open to the public from 1 p.m. to 10 p.in. 
daily during the summer season with an average attend¬ 
ance of five hundred to eight hundred people. On very hot 
davs it will accommodate fifteen hundred swimmers. A 
Learn To Swim program is held for ten weeks for Spring- 
field and all the surrounding communities during the sum¬ 
mer in the mornings. Last year fifteen hundred children 
received instruction and this year fourteen hundred took 
advantage of this free instruction. 


The operation of the pool costs approximately one 
hundred dollars per day. This includes utilities, filter ma¬ 
terial. the wages of four life guards, one pool manager and 
three basket room employees. 

The income from admissions more than pavs for this 
expense. Charges made are ten cents for children, twenty- 
five cents for high school students, and fifty cents for 
adults. A season ticket for children costs three dollars, 
for high school students, five dollars and for adults, seven 
dollars and fifty cents. A family ticket, which admits an 
entire family, costs fifteen dollars. The wading pool is, of 
course, free. 


Friendship Angels 

Lovely, golden foil angels, handmade 
by refugees in the Bavarian Alps, are 
on sale from the international organiza¬ 
tion, Friendship Among Children and 
Youth- -proceeds to be used for the 
benefit of children throughout the 
world. The gold or silver friendship 
angels, fourteen and a half inches high, 
retail for $2.SO (including postage). 
Fifteen in one box are priced at $25.50 
—or $1.65 each. It is suggested that 
cluhs, churehes and other organizations 
may wish to resell these for their own 
benefit. Order from: Friendship Among 
Children and Youth, 220 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1. N.Y. 
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REALITY -- Through the Dance 

Richard Kraus 


The room is a pleasant one, cheerfully decorated, with 
attractive couches and colorful drapes at the. windows. A 
number of gaily-clad girls are dancing with their partners, 
as a caller’s crisp commands ring out. 

Take that lady by the wrist, 

Around that lady with a grapevine twist. 

Hark to the renter with a whoa-haw-gee. 

And around the gent from Tennessee! 

Entering, you might comment, ‘‘This could he a square 
dance anywhere in America, perhaps in a college gymnasi¬ 
um, a church basement or a Grange hall!” 

But then you begin to see the grills on the windows, 
and the aides who stand, alerlly watching the dancers: 
and you notice the men who are not dancing. They sit 
silently along the sidelines. One. of them stares at the 
floor. Another suddenly rises and begins to argue loudly. 
Then you realize that this is not an ordinary square dance. 

It is a dance being held in a veteran’s psychiatric hospi¬ 
tal, in the day room of a ward of hyperactive. patients. 
Many of these men are extremely disturbed, some with a 
tendency toward impulsive violence. And yet square 
dancing is a regular part of their planned activity program. 

Th is traditional form of social recreation is being used 
more and more today in America’s mental hospitals. Rec¬ 
reation workers arc coming to appreciate its unique values, 
and psychiatric staffs are interested in its possibilities. 

To learn just lmw square dancing can be successfully 


Martin M. Meyer, chief of recreation, special services, 
at the Montrose hospital, is eager to talk about his pro¬ 
gram’s use of square dancing. “But first,” he says, “let me 
explain the kinds of patients we work with, since their 
needs determine the nature of the activity.” 

"There arc four chief categories,” Meyer says. “The 
first is composed largely of World War II veterans who 
have, in most cases, suffered fairly recent breakdowns. 
Intensive treatment is given to help them achieve a quick 
recovery. Various physiological treatments are employed, 
together with very concentrated psychotherapy. 

“A second type consists of hyperactive, extremely dis- 
turhed patients. A third category includes patients whose 
illness is of longer duration. Some have been under treat 
men! for fifteen or twenty years. 

“A fourth type of patient is very regressed, often phys¬ 
ically incapacitated. It would be useless to attempt this 
kind of activity with him. But wc do work with each of 
the other kinds.” 

Two kinds of square dance activities are held each 
week. One is a small ward party, held each Thursday 
night. The other is a mass square dance, held on Monday. 

Thursday Evening Ward Parties 

Square dance parties are held for hyperactive patients 
in the day room of a ward. Eight men participate at a 
single time. Muring a typical evening, about sixty per cent 



carried on with mentally ill veterans, let us 
visit a hospital that has sponsored this type 
of activity for the past two years—the 
Franklin Melann Roosevelt Memorial Hos¬ 
pital at Montrose, lNcw York. This huge, 
recently-built institution sprawls over an 
attractive, green landscape close to the 
Hudson River. It has over fifteen hundred 
patients mostly from World War f 1: eighty- 
eight of them are women. 


Recreation 


Author Richard Kraus is assistant profes¬ 
sor in education at Teachers College, Co¬ 
lumbia University, A’eii York City. The 
illustrations for this article are his on n 




of a ward of forty men will usually take part. Obviously, 
women partners are needed, to dance with the men. How 
has this hospital solved the problem? 

“We owe a considerable debt to the Montrose Commit¬ 
tee of the American Theater Wing,” the recreation director 
is quick to explain. “Under the leadership of Mrs. Doris 
Marcuse, hostesses have been brought in from the start. 
Usually they are in the entertainment field; they volunteer 
their services, as do all those connected with the activity. 
On alternate Thursday nights, the Carroll Club of New 
York, a service organization, has brought in hostesses, 
led by Pat McClarney and Carmen Orestano.” 

The party follows a formula developed over eight years 
by the American Theater Wing, combining entertainment, 
dancing, community singing and conversational mixing, 
usually in the following sequence: 

1. A pianist plays popular music for a short time. 

2. A master of ceremonies then introduces an entertain¬ 
er, usually a girl, who sings for the patients. 

3. Hostesses (usually about ten) enter, one at a time, 
with cigarettes and candy, which they offer the men. 

4. The hostesses then ask the patients to square dance. 
It is very rarely that a patient has the initiative to invite a 
hostess to dance; when he does so, it is considered a very 
good sign. Two or three square dances are done. 

5. There may be a short stretch of social dancing and 
community singing. The program is ended quickly, with¬ 
out any lingering good-byes. 

The caller who pioneered in square dancing at the 
Montrose Hospital is Henry Scherer, a square and folk 
dance teacher from New York City. Both he and his wife 
have volunteered their services regularly, and their pa¬ 
tience, friendliness and careful selection and teaching of 
dances has helped to bring about remarkable progress 
under most difficult circumstances. For instance, the forty 
men in a “hyperactive” ward represent various types, each 
one offering a special problem to the caller. Some are 
catatonic, completely mute and motionless, yet capable of 
breaking out in sudden hyperactivity. Others hallucinate 
constantly, having visions, gesturing and shouting. Still 
others behave wildly and boisterously, in order to attract 
the attention of the hostesses. 

In one of the most difficult wards, square dancing was 
begun by Henry Scherer. During the first session, there 
was no response at all. Only after several weekly sessions 
would six or eight of the patients stand and permit their 
hands to be taken by the hostesses. Their expressions 
were blank and they did not speak at all—but their rising 
showed that they wanted to take part in the activity. Even 
with patients of this type, the caller was able to bring 
men to the point where they would accept instruction and 
do fairly involved dances. In addition, Scherer and his 
wife often demonstrated European folk dances, which the 
patients seemed to enjoy watching—and which may have 
motivated them toward dancing themselves. 

Monday Evening Mass Dances 

On Mondays, the dance is held in the large recreation 
hall of the hospital. Approximately seventy to eighty guest 



hostesses attend, coming from all over Westchester and 
Putnam counties, and about one hundred and fifty men 
and women hospital patients. Often there are as many as 
twenty sets on the floor. The patients come from the first 
and third categories: those with recent breakdowns who 
are undergoing very intensive treatment, and those who 
hare been under continued treatment for a long time. 
Each ward is classified and given a quota, to determine 
which patients will attend. Doctors select those who will 
take part on the basis of their social needs and their 
amount of interest in the activity. The crowd is usually 
most enthusiastic and anxious to dance. 

Starting as a small day room party, this weekly dance 
has grown steadily, with more and more hostesses attend¬ 
ing, in spite of the isolated location of the hospital and 
poor train and bus connections. The hostesses are supplied 
by the American Red Cross, the American Legion Auxili¬ 
ary and B’nai Brith, the Jewish service organization. They 
are carefully screened for stability, common sense and 
adaptability, and given a special orientation course by the 
hospital’s psychiatrists, psychologists and recreation spe¬ 
cialists. In this course, the following subjects are dealt 
with: types of patients, how the hostesses should behave, 
and problems for which to watch. 

In regard to the last point, recreation chief Meyer 
stresses that there has been no unpleasant episode of any 
importance at Montrose Hospital, in the two years that 
square dancing has been carried on. 

Unlike the ward parties, only square dancing is on the 
Monday night program. While some patients distrust it at 
the outset, feeling that it is too “hick” or “lowbrow” for 
them, and while some women patients resent it because it 
does not give them a chance to primp, it has become ex¬ 
ceedingly popular among most of the patients. In the 
opinion of the recreation director, it has these distinct 
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value's when compared with social dancing: 

1. It represents a re-socializing influence for patients 
who may have become almost completely withdrawn from 
reality and from contact with others. It is a community 
enterprise. 

2. It means that the patient must take instruction; must 
listen to the caller's directions and put them into action. 
In social dancing, if the patient ever knew how to dance, 
he can carry it on by habit, just through the physical 
memory. Hut in square dancing, he must be conscious, 
and must force bis attention on a real situation. All 
patients cannot do this—but when they do, it is consid¬ 
ered a real step forward. One of the hospital psychologists 
has been amazed to sec patients following instructions in 
square dancing when they were completely unable to do so 
while taking psychological tests. 

A wide number of callers have taken part in the dance 
activities at the hospital. These have included Robert Pal¬ 
mer, a postman and amateur ealler from Peckskill, "‘Tex" 
Coulter from nearby Connecticut, and Jimmy Yoe, a pro¬ 
fessional caller who also works as an occupational therapist 
at the hospital. Others have been the popular Elisha Keeler 
of South Salem, a woman caller, Penny Rraught. and a 
beginning caller, Joe Beasley, whose careful, slow ap¬ 
proach and thorough teaching have achieved an excellent 
response. In the opinion of the hospital’s recreation stall, 
it is much more important for a caller to be sympathetic, 
easy-going and patient, than it is for him to have an ex¬ 
cellent calling style, or outstanding repertoire. From sev¬ 



eral of the callers, the following suggestions have been 
gleaned. 

Do's and Don't’s for Callers 

Let the patients know at once that you are their friend. 

Choose material that is simple and easily-learned. It 
should be lively, but not too strenuous or wild. 

Praise men who perform correctly even the simplest 
movements, but never reprimand them for mistakes. 

Never do dances involving kissing, hugging, or actions 
like mussing hair, tweaking nose, and so on Keep youi 
dances dignified. 

Never assume that the patients remember what yon 
taught them during the last session. Review old figures 
and teach all new patterns extremely carefully. 

Begin with circle mixers, since withdrawn patients are 
encouraged to come into this type of formation, rather 
than with smaller squares. It is less of a challenge to them. 

Avoid sarcasm or kidding when talking to the patients: 
many of them may misunderstand it and take offense. 

Let the patients end with a feeling of accomplishment, 
by doing a very familiar, easy dance—and end quickly ! 
When the dance is over, the hall should lie cleared at once, 
for this is the tunc when behavior problems are most like¬ 
ly to occur. 

A major problem in connection with square dancing in 
mental hospitals is that of obtaining volunteer hostesses 
for the men’s dancing partners. For instance, the Veter¬ 
ans Administration Hospital at Northport, Long Island, 
has had a successful and popular monthly square dance 
program for patients for the past three years, under the 
direction of F.. S. Sheridan, chief of recreation, special 
services; but. as at Montrose, they arc dependent on a 
sponsoring organization in the community to provide 
music, callers, and. most of all. volunteer hostesses! 

In the Lyons. New Jersey, veterans' hospital, recreation 
director Philip Cummings states, "While we here at Lyons 
arc highly in favor of this activity for mental patients, we 
have not yet been able to give it the time necessary to carry 
it out with any moderate degree of success. \\ ith over two 
thousand patients to serve on a seven day week basis, our 
present hospital policy is aimed at activities for large num¬ 
bers of patients." 

Obviously, large numbers of patients can only be suc¬ 
cessfully involved in square dance activities if. as at 
Montrose ami Northport. large numbers of hostesses are 
brought in by outside community organizations. 

Here lies a challenge for the many square dance clubs, 
associations and federations in America today! li they 
would organize to provide callers and hostesses for square 
dance sessions in nearby mental hospitals, they would lie 
performing a wonderful service. They would be bringing 
mi activity that they enjoy greatly themselves to patients 
who have a real need for it While this type of project may 
not be as glamorous or showy as sponsoring huge festivals 
ami jamborees, and while it mny involve considerable 
groundwork and frustration over 11 period of time, ulti¬ 
mately it will yield rich fruits of satisfaction. The volun 
leer dancers and callers who have made the Montrose and 
Northport programs successful will attest to this! 
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Charlotte Battle 


Kathryn and Dorothy Hardin try the concrete turtle 
at the Salvation Army Day Nursery in I.os Angeles. 


A TURTLE 

fan IRcde 

Slide 
<n S&uzddle 



omething NEW in the way of playground equipment 
is now being used hy the children at the Salvation 
Army Day Nursery in Los Angeles. It is a turtle sculptured 
in cement. Three and one-half feet from each outstretched 
leg to the top of its arched shell and four feet from its 
beaked nose to the tip of its tail, the turtle weighs approxi¬ 
mately five hundred pounds. It is an imaginathe effort to 
enliven the types of children’s recreational facilities with 
an oversize animal figure. Patterned after the animals 
viewed hy most children only behind the iron fence at a 
zoo, such a plaything lends variety to the usual equipment 
of swings, see-saws and jungle gyms. 

Clara Lee, senior sculpture student at the L’niversity of 
Southern California, designed and constructed the turtle. 
Working in conjunction with the university School of Ar¬ 
chitecture, which designed the playground, she has con¬ 
structed a piece of equipment whose primary function is 
“playability.” The total cost of the turtle was only eight 
dollars—the cost of materials. Miss Lee donated her efforts 
and her time, which she estimates to have been approxi¬ 
mately two hundred hours. 

Construction of such an animal appears to lie more in 
the field of engineering than in that of sculpturing. First, 
however, a scale model in terra cotta clay was made. Then 
the actual turtle was begun by erecting two steel rods, 
arched, crossed at the center, and attached diagonally to 
the corners of a square wooden frame. Another rod was 
wired to the other tw r o and projected to the front to form 
the neck and head of the animal. Around and halfway the 


During her senior year at Wesleyan College, Macon, Geor¬ 
gia, Ciiaki.otte Battle teas president of the Athletic Asso¬ 
ciation and a participant in many sports activities. She is 
now doing graduate work in writing, New York University. 


height of these rods was then placed a circular rod as a 
base for the turtle’s shell. A steel netting laid over the 
framework provided the base for a jute and cement founda¬ 
tion which was modeled to the general shape of the turtle. 
Details were added in other layers of cement. 

Green cement coloring was mixed in the last cement 
layer. Also, a reddish-brown coloring was used on lined 
indentures of the turtle’s shell and in its open mouth to 
lend contrast to the color scheme. Finally, rubbing with 
carborundum sand paper smoothed out the rough edges 
and gave a finished appearance to the animal. 

The turtle was designed specifically for a pre-school age 
group of children at the day nursery. Of the mammalian, 
reptilian and bird forms considered, that of the turtle was 
chosen as best fitting the needs of the children. 

Dimensions of the animal are drawm to suit the sizes of 

the children expected to play 
on it. To enable them to 
crawl under it, the turtle 
shell is hollow on the under¬ 
side and raised two feet off 
the ground by the length of 
the four legs. Three holes in 
the shell, one on each side 
and one at the rear, allow 
the children to project their heads from the underside of 
the shell to the exterior. Had playground space not been 
limited, the turtle design would hate been large enough 
to permit the children to crawl through these holes. 

A smooth sliding area is provided by the rounding 
shell of the turtle’s back and supplemented by each of the 
four legs which extend from under the shell but even with 
its surface. For riding the animal there is a seat on top of 
the shell and also convenient footholds made by the two 
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side holes of the shell. For smaller children the turtle's 
neck is low enough to provide a straddling seat. So this 
turtle is a versatile one: it eau he climbed, slid down, 
crawled under, and ridden. Such possibilities were con¬ 
sciously considered in choosing the turtle form as a piece 
of playground equipment. 

However, its zoological accuracy was not ignored in the 
effort to make the turtle enticing to a group of youngsters. 
Miss Lee did research in both the zoology department and 
the Hancock Foundation for Scientific Research of the 
university before completing its design. Actually it is a 
combination of species, rather than a Galapagus or Spliur- 
gis. Nevertheless, behind its design lies a basis of scientific 
knowledge and research. 

From the playground director’s point of view an im¬ 
portant advantage of the turtle’s design is safety. Every 
part of the animal is sccurel) attached to the whole. 


Nothing is movable. No living trapeze bars, no unbalanced 
swing seats, no sliding bar rings jeopardize the child’s 
safetv. The danger from falling is minimized bv the turtle's 
circular construction, and additional protection is alTordcd 
bv a sawdust base under the whole form. 

The popularity of amusements such as the merry-go- 
round proves children’s attraction to realistic and imagina¬ 
tive animal models. Even an animal such as the turtle, 
which is often considered ugly in appearance, and is rarelv 
domesticated as a pet, can be modeled into an inviting 
recreational facility. This tvpe of equipment is a stimulant 
to the imagination as well as an aid to health) bod 
building. To the child the cement turtle may easily become 
a gallant steed, a lumbering elephant, a plodding carncl. 
Its novelty mav wear ofl soon, but its fitness to function 
makes it a perennial favorite with those who know—the 
children. 


A (oasdiij^ Chute 

H. S. Kennedy 


DOUBT OTI1FKS have found a 
multiple use for their picnic 
tables and wooden bleachers We, on 
our part, have found our park play¬ 
ground handcraft tables and ten-tier 
bleacher* useful for a snow coasting 
setup. If put together on a fairly good 
slope, the “bank” makes a good off- 
street coasting area. A number of them 
put together make a platform for our 
Fourth of July Circus; others have 
liecn used by putting a scries of them 
together on end, side by side, to make 
tbe backdrop for a bandshell. Each 
table is 7VI; feet long, 2'A feet wide, 
and stands 2 l /> feet high. The ma¬ 
terial for legs is 4x4 and the top is 
2x" planking. Tbe tables are very 
well constructed, to stand iqi under 
heavy weight nnd hard use. 

In the assembling of a snow coast¬ 
ing chute: 

I. A ten tier section of bleachers is 
set up. 

Author II S Kknnkdy is the director 
of recrcnlion in Summit, AVu Jersey. 



\ space is left on one side for the steps. 


2. Six tables are stacked in back 
of the bleachers, two tables wide, three 
tables high. This forms the starting 
platform for the coasters. 

3. The bleachers are approximately 
sixteen feet wide, and we leave a space 
three feet wide on one end to form 
tin* steps for the use of coasters in 
reaching the starting platform. 

1 This leaves approximately thir¬ 



Tables are slacked behind the bleachers. 


teen feet for the chute, which is made 
by laving bleacher-scat or footboards 
lengthwise, with side boards to keep 
the children from going off the. chute, 
lattice strips |"xl *4”arc nailed acrosd 
the chute to keep the snow from slid¬ 
ing downward. 

5. '1 he 2x4’s used for side railings, 
to keep the children from falling oil, 
are tbe ones used in the fall for soccer 
and football goal posts. These are not 
cut. but used as they are for goal 
posts, which means tlicv can he used 
year after year for their regular pui 
poses. 

We have found, after four years' ex 
perience, this coasting facility provides 
a great deal of enjoyment for the 
smaller children. It is safe, too. and we 
have not had an accident to dale. Al 
though it does not provide a fast 
enough ride for older children and 
adults, we have found it a most satis¬ 
factory facility for off-street coasting. 
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0 Recreation in Children’s Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has as many 
angles as the hospital has patients, be¬ 
cause each child's play needs and in¬ 
terests help to chart our course in pre¬ 
paring and conducting the recreation 
program. Needless to say, the primary 
purpose of our hospital is to treat the 
illnesses and handicaps of the patients; 
while through our recreation program 
we aim to supply the factors which 
keep the children occupied and con¬ 
tented and, when necessary, ease their 
anxious moments. We try to follow 
just as closely as possible the play in¬ 
terests of the “well” child. 

A wide variety of illnesses and han¬ 
dicaps are treated in our hospital, such 
as those falling in the classifications 
of orthopedic, metabolic, medical and 
surgical. Space can be provided for 
201 patients in wards of different sizes, 
semi-private and private rooms. The 
activity provided for them is deter 
mined by the nature of the illness or 
handicap, and it ranges from passive 
amusement to that of a very active 
type, such as a lively game of table 
tennis or a daily outing for the meta¬ 
bolic patients. 

The patient’s day contains both work 
and play elements. Those who are able 
to be taken to the attractive school¬ 
room spend two hours every morning. 
Monday through Friday, keeping up 
with their school work. The children 
who are unable to be out of bed, but 
who are able to participate in their 
school activities, arc brought to the 
schoolroom in their beds. Ambulatory 
patients and those able to get about in 
wheelchairs or carts are regular at¬ 
tendants, and those unable to be pres¬ 
ent are given bedside instruction. The 
school is under the direction of a very 
capable teacher supplied by the Pitts¬ 
burgh Board of Education. She in¬ 
cludes in her program a wide variety 
of interesting crafts. 

Our play program is in progress 
during the children’s waking hours. 
We have several playrooms on the two 
large ward floors; this arrangement al¬ 
lows the patients to play together in 
surroundings different from those in 
their wards or small rooms. 

In addition to recreation service for 

Mrs. Ewing is recreation director of 
the Children's Hospital at Pittsburgh. 


our house patients, a supervised play 
program is carried on in the dispen¬ 
sary where there are more than forty 
thousand patient visits yearly. These 
visits are made to twenty different 
clinics which are held at assigned 
periods every week; and it has proven 
very satisfactory to have someone on 
hand to keep waiting patients con¬ 
tented. 

All of our activities must first be 
sanctioned by the doctors in charge. It 
is necessary to check frequently with 
the head nurse to keep informed of 
changes which may have been pre¬ 
scribed. Quite often, requests for spe¬ 
cial attention to certain patients come 
from tbe staff and resident physicians. 

We have available a wide variety of 
play materials—toys, games, books, 
constructive materials—to help us fill 
the patients’ requests and around 
which we build our play programs. 
Several types of equipment are indis¬ 
pensable. We have small radios, which 
we loan without charge for any period 
of time the child desires, for those who 
of necessity must be kept alone. Record 
players and children’s albums are in 
constant use by both individuals and 
groups. The ceiling projector, and our 
library of micro-films, has been a bless¬ 


ing many times. A small organ which 
can be moved about easily, helps pro¬ 
vide satisfying and appealing musical 
programs*, and two television sets are 
available for patients’ use. 

We are fortunate in having the serv¬ 
ices of the Gray Ladies, a unit of the 
American Red Cross. The Children’s 
Hospital unit consists of over sixty 
active Gray Ladies and we are deeply 
grateful to them for their generous 
and outstanding contribution of their 
time and services. They supply, in a 
sense, the mother element which is so 
important in a children’s hospital. For 
the most part their duties are per¬ 
formed in the recreation and educa¬ 
tion departments, although they do give 
valuable assistance elsewhere. Among 
other things, they deliver the patient’s 
mail—a very important detail—and for 
those who may not have received mail, 
they select, from a supply of cards 
which we keep on hand, something ap¬ 
propriate for the disappointed child. 
They help feed those who are unable to 
feed themselves, keep the children oc¬ 
cupied with games, crafts or any ac¬ 
tivity requested or with projects which 
are suggested to them, and carry the 
full responsibility for conducting spe¬ 
cial programs. They are constantly 
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helping;, too. to keep play equipment in 
usable condition and available. 

In addition to tile Gray Ladies, the 
student unr-es from I went) -one adili- 
ated hospitals are each assigned, for 
one week of their three-month training 
period in Children's Hospital, to the 
recreation department. I - very week, 
from eight to ten new Hay \nrses (as 
the children have christened them) put 
aside their student uniforms and wear 
blue smock- which identify their du¬ 
ties. The Hay Nurses are ev aluated on 
their service during this assignment 
the same as on any of their general 
duty services. Their duties parallel 
those of the Gray Ladies, although 
both groups perform several specific 
duties of their ovvn. The Hay Nurses 
and Gray Indies are scheduled so that 
the recreation services extend to seven 
o'clock, the end of the patients' active 
day. The Hay Nurses arc assigned to 
conduct our dispensary play program, 
haeh student, during her recreation 
service, is assigned to two nursery 
school observation periods at Frick 
School—a Pittsburgh public school. 
The basic students, those who are en¬ 
gaged in the five-year course at the 
l diversity of Pittsburgh School of 
Nursing, work five morning periods 
with the director of the nursery school. 
This assignment allows the student to 
observe the well child at play at the 
same time that she is working with the 
hospitalized child. 

I here are several special program 
events which the children eagerly ac¬ 
cept. I wire a week movies are shown 
with our own sixteen mm sound pro¬ 
jector teach week during the school 
)car the fioard of Kdueation supplies 
ns with several interesting films and 
we add to these from our film library, 
which consists ol cartoons, cowboy 
pictures, sports and other interesting 
"shorts which the children have 
selected from time to time I. I very 
month brings its birthday party, based 
upon an appropriate theme for that 
month, with games, prizes, favors, 
color schemes and birthday cake dec¬ 
orations all in keeping with the theme, 
t >n the day of the party, every child on 
the ward floors with a birthday during 
that month is considered a guest of 
honor and receives a gift, whither or 
not lie i« able to attend the party. To 
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any who are unable to actually par¬ 
ticipate;. we take as much of the party 
as possible, Befrcshmcnts consist of 
punch or ice cream, and birthday cake: 
sever'd kinds of cakes are necessary to 
comply with the various diets—regular 
cake for those on general diets, (in- 
iced angel-food cake for the diabetics, 
and salt-free cake for those on salt-free 
diets. I’he Womens Advisory Commit¬ 
tee selects from its membership birth¬ 
day party sponsors, each of whom con¬ 
tributes a given amount to the party 
fund to permit the buying of refresh¬ 
ments and anything else needed. 

The patients have access to a free 
circulating library service. The chil¬ 
dren's library contains one thousand 
volumes, and is conducted In a com¬ 
mittee from one of mil local women’s 
service clubs as its community service 
project. Wednesday evening and Sat 
unlay afternoon the children may 
select their hooks and return those 
which they have finished. Book carts 
have been donated so that "the library’' 
may he easily taken to the patients. 

Whenever possible, outings arc 
planned for those who may go out¬ 
doors. The big events are picnics in 
the parks, a trip to the zoo, the circus, 
the llower show or whatever else might 
present itself. Those who are ambula¬ 
tory, as well as those who must he 
wheeled in carts and chairs, make up 
the party. Frequently strolls around 
the block are planned for element aft¬ 
ernoons. 

The special holidays of the year arc 
properly observed - and the children 
are always very eager to participate in 
the preparation for all of their various 
events—which does give tin occasion 
much more meaning. Christmas at 
Children’!! Hospital is the most im¬ 
pressive and inspirational experience 
one can imagine. The children are 
generously remembered; gifts to suit 
all ages and fancies arrive to permit 
Santa to practically empty his pack 
for every < hiId. Groups of carolers and 
other entertainers visit the hospital 
during the weeks preceding Christmas 
and contribute their talents in many 
lov ely ways. I he entire hospital is aliv e 
with Christmas spirit—there arc ninny 
trees and wreaths, and the children 
select, from Christmas cards, the 
scenes or figures which they wish the 


"artists” to reproduce for them, and 
the windows are painted according to 
their directions. Our Gray Ladies, 
nurse-, doctors—in fart, all who can 
sketch or paint ■ volunteer their serv¬ 
ices. kaoh child who is discharged dur¬ 
ing the week preceding Christinas, re¬ 
ceives a gift. ’I bis "party’’ is sponsored 
by the Junior Social Serviee. Commit 
tee. On Christmas live, while the chil¬ 
dren sleep, an appropriately filled 
stocking is Imng on each lied, and the 
contents keep them busy until Santa 
makes his rounds. 

Faster has its own very special and 
colorful routine. The Bunny presents 
each child with a gay Faster basket 
and a little present. Early in the after¬ 
noon each child receives a potted plant 
from the children of the Sunday School 
classes of one of our large local 
churches. 

Valentine's Day is preceded by days 
of activity, making or selecting appro¬ 
priate valentines for each other and 
for the family and friends at home. 
Fa eh iloor has ail attractive Valentine 
box which is opened and the contents 
are. distributed during the party. 

Halloween is always celebrated with 
a costume party; those “mummers” 
who arc ambulatory parade and show 
their costumes to the patients on all of 
the doors. We have assembled a siz¬ 
able costume wardrobe and usually 
they like to design and make their own 
masks. We find dress-up days very 
popular with our children. 

One of our local garden clubs sup¬ 
plies small individual bouquets during 
the summer mouths. Every Thursday 
is flower day: and shortly after the 
noon rest hour, during which time the 
Gray Indies assemble the bouquets in 
small vases (previously decorated by 
the patients), the flowers arc wheeled 
from room to room for each child to 
select 111 .- own bouquet 

flic many activities which constitute 
our recreation program are made pos¬ 
sible chiefly through the generosity of 
our community. Its many organiza¬ 
tions and individuals contribute hours 
of volunteer services as well as actual 
materials and funds for acquiring the 
tilings required to satisfy our patients’ 
play needs. Preparing for and conduct¬ 
ing this recreation program presents n 
fascinating challenge. 
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Candle Making 



C iiristmas time, particularly, is the 
time for candlelight, although dining 
hy the light of candles at any time of 
year strikes a festive, romantic chord 
with guests. It is a lot of fun to make 
your own candles for this purpose: 
and because you can make them any 
thickness you desire, they will burn 
as long as you wish. There are many 
ways to work with wax; and listed 
below are a few of the most practical. 
Materials: Old wax crayons, candles, 
paraffin. 

1. Molded Candles Caution: When 
melting wax be careful not to get it 
too hot or to leave the room, for 
wax will burn; but if jour pot of 
wax catches fire, put a lid on it inune- 
mediately and the fire will go out. 
Wax may also he melted in hot wa¬ 
ter. Some of the molds that may he 
used for eandles are: paper tubes, 
jello molds, or drinking glasses. Color 
the wax with crayon or oil colors. 
For the wick, soak a piece of heavy 
string in a solution of ten percent 
borax, five percent Boraxo and water, 
to keep it from smoking: then dip in 
hot wax, and twist. Pour just a little 
wax in the bottom of the mold, and 
put wick in. When hardened, hold 
wick straight w’hile you pour in rest 
of wax. When set, remove from mold. 
If stuck, loosen bj placing in hot wa¬ 
ter for a few’ seconds. Molded candle 
snowballs and spheres are made by- 
molding two halves without a wick. 
Weld the halves together with hot 
wax and make a hole for the wick 
with a hot ieepick or wire. 

2. hosted Whipped If ax —Use as out¬ 
side covering for eandles to make them 
glow. Heat wax until melted and allow 


to cool until film forms over top. 
Whip gently with an egg beater until 
it is foamy. With a fork flip the wax 
over the candle. Whipped wax may 
also be colored with pieces of crayon. 
If thin candles of the long taper kind 
are made and used for the center, the 
whipped wax may be thicker, and thus 
give more glow. 

3 Taper Candles ■— Melt paraffin in 
pan of hot water, pour water in one 
tall bottle, and wax into another. Pre¬ 
pare a wick as described above, and 
dip it from the bottle with wax into 
the bottle of cold water, and back 
again: repeat, and each dipping will 
add to circumference of \-our candle. 

4. Floral decorations around the ran¬ 
dies — Pour colored wax'—red for 
roses, green for leaves, orchid and 
peach for other flowers- -into pans 
filled with lukewarm water. Take a 
piece of the soft wax film from the 
top of the water and cut out petals 
with knife. Shape and thin out with 
fingers, and drop petals into cold wa¬ 
ter until ready to use. When all your 
petals and leaves are made, fuse these 
together hy dripping wax from an¬ 
other candle as solder, and then affix 
to the candle. Shapes of petals cut 
from double strength crepe paper, or 
other paper, may be dipped in wax for 
greater detail. Water lilies made in this 
manner are especially pretty. For thin 
stems dip twigs or wire into green wax. 

5. Drip Candles —Set a candle into 
top of tall soda bottle, and place bot¬ 
tle in saucer. Light candle and let it 
burn down, and then replace with 
another; each candle will successive!' 
add to drippings around the bottle. 

6. Candles that melt in different, col¬ 
ors —Fill a mold w ith melted paraffin 
wax and add numerous small chips of 
colored crayons and stir. When can¬ 


dle is lighted, these small bits im¬ 
bedded in it "ill color drippings as it 
melts. * 

7. Jumbo Candle 

three pounds of paraffin 
one foot of heavy cord for wick 
double boiler 
egg beater 

fork, tablespoon, paring knife 
decorative accessories 
mica snow 

Melt one pound of paraffin in double 
boiler. Set pan on table on newspapers. 
Dip ends of two tjuarter-pound slabs 
of paraffin into hot wax and press to¬ 
gether to make one long slab. Pour 
two tablespoons of hot wax on the 
wide side of this and press two more 
pieces on top of it; and half of the 
candle is formed. Now carve a groove 
lengthwise down the center of it and 
place in it the piece of heavy cord, 
which has been dipped in melted wax 
and twisted tight. Cement wick m 
groove with melted wax and add four 
more slabs in the same way to com¬ 
plete the candle. Set upright and round 
off corners with a paring knife if de¬ 
sired. 

Whip remainder of wax, cover can¬ 
dle with layer of it. and sprinkle with 
mica snow. Add ribbon and decora¬ 
tive accessories. 

This candle may be set on a block 
of wood covered with wax snow for a 
base. To make candle glow, carve 
around wick to a depth of one and a 
half inches so that flame will be lower 
than sides of candle at top. This will 
cause the sides of the candle to light 
up almost to the bottom. 

For taller eandles, use a mailing 
tube or long rectangular box covered 
with whipped wax with an extension 
of solid candle on top so that candle 
may actually be lighted. 

Reprinted from Arts and Crafts Bulletin, 
published by Recreation Division of the 
Welfare Department. Kansas City, Missouri. 
Material prepared by Gunter R. Stave. 
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Over-si»e Christmas ornainenls, stylized trees and Santa's sleigh as background for 
tlie imaginative characters and ballet in a 1912 holiday production in San Francisco. 


dtyristmas programs 


tiitot'GH TtiK yf.-vks, a community 
celebration of Christinas lias been a 
yearly major festivity, and in many 
areas, traditional programs have de¬ 
veloped. Some of tbe oulstanding and 
more novel ones may be of inlerest or 
value to other groups who are plan¬ 
ning their celebrations for the holiday 
season. 

Christmas carol singing on the steps 
of (he eapitol by a chorus of three 
thousand voices was a feature of the 
community Christmas celebration in 
Haton Kouge, Louisiana, in 19 15, The 
program was opened by Governor 
Davis who sang the first verse of “It 
Came Cpon the Midnight Clear.” The 
sponsors of this evening of caroling 
were the Haton Houge Parish and Mu¬ 
nicipal Heercation Commission and 
the In ter-Civic ( lull Council. 

Santa Clans had a full program in 
Louisville, Kentucky, in 1918. Accom¬ 
panied by Mrs. Clans. Snow \\ bite and 
the Seven Dwarfs and Alice in Wonder 
land, tbe genial C hristmas character 
arrived from his Northland home on 
an Ohio Hiver boat. Scores of small 
boats with red and green lights formed 
nn escort; and (he J< flerson Countv 
Playground and liefreation Hoard ar¬ 
ranged a beautiful <1 1 -piny of aerial 
fireworks on the river to herald the ap¬ 
proach of the royal party. Every child 


present at the dock received a person¬ 
ally autographed picture of Santa him¬ 
self. During the one week stay, Santa 
visited schools and the sick and handi¬ 
capped children, held open house daily 
in his Armory headquarters, answered 
hundreds of phone calls and letters, 
and opened his Unmaking headquar¬ 
ters. which were under the supervision 
ol his seven dwarf helpers, for inspec¬ 
tion by the children of Louisville. 

In Los Angeles, a special invitation 
was issued to new residents to visit 
the playgrounds during the holidays 
and get acquainted with their neigh¬ 
bors. I lie recreation department’s girls' 
camp was opened during (he school va¬ 
cation for three-day outings for eight 
(o sixteen vear old girls. Special tour¬ 


naments, sports contests, hikes, and 
other indoor and outdoor events were 
planned to provide adventurous recre¬ 
ation for boys during this school-free 
period. 

Seventy school children were car¬ 
ried on a caroling tour through the 
streets of the eapitol city of our na¬ 
tion, aboard an old-time open-sided 
street ear, in 1946. The car. which was 
equipped with a bright red piano, was 
gaily decorated with greenery and 
Christmas tree lights. 

In 10-16, at the Skokie Junior High 
School of Winnetka. Illinois, a holiday 
program for all races, all creeds was 
staged bv the school community. In 
one of the sequences of the produc¬ 
tion, a traditional llanukknh candle 
lighting ceremony was presented. In 
another memorable scene—a tableau 
of madonnas—several spotlights illu¬ 
minated various places in the audi¬ 
torium where, amid backgrounds of 
greens, madonnas garbed in native cos¬ 


tumes representing many lands held 
their infants in traditional fashion. A 
chorus of girls in the balcony sang 
“Sleep. Habv, Sleep”; and the narrator 
spoke of the universality of the hope 
signified by the Christmas Child. 

One of the highlights of ,4 Chrig&nm 
hintasY in 1945, a production which 
combined the planning and efforts of 
the recreation directors and hundreds 
of boys, girls and adults from the lions 
ing development centers ill San Fran¬ 
cisco, was the \\ ooden Soldier Num¬ 
ber.” One hundred and twenty-five 
small hoys and girls from toy sym¬ 
phony orchestra groups made their 
entrance through a huge peppermint 
stick arch, paraded, sang and played 
toy symphony selections. Many of the 
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attractive costumes used in the produc¬ 
tion were made from worn sheets, do¬ 
nated by the linen rooms of the dormi¬ 
tory projects, which were dyed, de¬ 
signed and sewed by members of the 
group. 

The Museum of Science and Indus¬ 
try in Chicago featured “Around the 
World at Christmas” as a contribution 
toward greater understanding among 
Americans. The program consisted of 
a series of Christmas observances typi¬ 
cal of the peoples which comprise our 
national heritage. Folk songs, dances, 
and Christmas dinners were included 
in the festivities which featured a dif¬ 
ferent nationality group each day from 
December 1 through December 16, 
1945. 

In New York City, 1950. the mayor 
threw the switch which lighted a tra¬ 
ditional red and green wreath over the 
main entrance of the park department 
headquarters at the Arsenal in Man¬ 
hattan. The wreath, eighteen feet in 


diameter, had a decorative panel in the 
center depicting the three wise men 
journeying toward the Star in the East. 
Park department gardeners made the 
wreath by ingenious use of a variety 
of materials such as holly, laurel, pine 
cones, moss, soft hemlock, evergreens 
and large clusters of red ruscus more 
brilliant than holly berries. In all, there 
were several thousand selected branches 
of various materials mounted on a 
wooden frame, braced and reinforced 
with three-eighth inch steel rods. The 
weight of the wreath was approximate¬ 
ly two thousand pounds. 

Ifoston, in 1923, held a community 
celebration with song and pageantry- 
on Boston Common. In addition, how¬ 
ever, holiday greetings were extended 


to strangers in the city by cards which 
were distributed on Christmas morn¬ 
ing to all guests at the principal hotels 
and to members of visiting theatrical 
companies. The cards bore the follow¬ 
ing holiday message, signed by the 
mayor: 

“To the stranger within our gates 
This festive holiday season 
The City of Boston extends 
Hospitable welcome and the 
Best wishes of its citizens for a 
Happy Christmas and a Prosperous 
New Year.” 

In the Lubbock, Texas, program for 
1949, Santa Claus visited private homes 
where there were sick children. The 
recreation department handled the 
phone calls and other notifications of 
the addresses of the confined tots 
whose Christmas was brightened by a 
real visit from Saint Nick. 

In one city, carolers visited the rail¬ 
road stations on Christmas Eve and 
Christmas Day. They boarded trains 
during stop-overs, serenaded the pas¬ 
sengers with the well loved carols, and 


presented each one with a Christmas 
w-elcome card from the people of the 
community. 

In Redding, California, in 1951, the 
annual celebration for the first day of 
the Christmas vacation for school 
children was held. Sponsored by the 
Retail Merchant Division of the Red¬ 
ding Chamber of Commerce and con¬ 
ducted by the recreation department, 
the gala affair consisted of a free 
movie, a parade of the children to an 
area containing one hundred progres¬ 
sive party game booths (each one dif¬ 
ferent and gaily decorated!. The games 
w’ere followed by refreshments served 
by the PTA, an outdoor stage show, 
and distribution of candy by Santa 
Claus to all the children present. 


Playgrounds in Memphis, Tennessee, 
in 1930, and other years, held a 
“Wheeled Contest” during the week 
after Christmas. The contest was open 
to all types of wheeled vehicles—bicy¬ 
cles, kiddie cars, toy autos, scooters, 
and so forth—and included many cate¬ 
gories of speed and novelty races for 
various age groups. 

In Salt Lake City, Utah, the cere¬ 
mony of the lighting of the municipal 
Christmas tree was heralded by bugle 
calls played on four downtown main 
corners in 1925. This announcement 
was followed by Christmas music 
played on the chimes of the city clock, 
an assemble call by Boy Scout buglers, 
the lighting of the tree and extending 
of yuletide greetings to the citizens by 
the mayor, and a wide variety of in¬ 
strumental and vocal music. 

* * • 

During the last decade, Santa has 
arrived in a variety of conveyances to 
delight the small fry of our cities, 
towns and villages. His most prevalent 
current modes of transportation seem 
to be by helicopter and by airplanes of 
all sizes and types; however, he has 
made his holiday appearances in other 
novel ways in many- communities. 

A stagecoach carried him into El 
Centro, California. 

He arrived in a seaplane, escorted 
by fifteen planes of a United States 
Marine Reserve squadron, transferred 
to a speed boat, and thence to his float 
for a parade through Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

As part of the Christmas regatta, 
the good gent came by yacht to New 
Port Beach, California. 

In manner as old as the Bible, he 
rode into Inglewood, California, 
astride a donkey. 

He parachuted from a plane into 
Augusta, Georgia. 

A train replaced his sleigh in Deca¬ 
tur. Illinois, and the children of the 
city were invited to dress as their 
favorite story book or Mother Goose 
characters ami join in the parade to 
escort him from the station to his 
Christmas Village headquarters in Cen¬ 
tral Park. 
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Typical III eight ollu-r proposed centers. St. Mars's is a modern brick stnieturc. Cost $1,21)0.000. Firsl year's registration—3S.000. 


- 3 lulls for a large-scale recreation 
center program hast; been prepared 
by the Department of Parks of the 
( its of Ness ^ orb. under the leader- 
diip of Hubert Moses. Park Commis¬ 
sioner. memher of the Cits Planning 
Commission ami Cits Construction 
Coordinator. .Strategically located in 
congested communities throughout the 
city, nesv centers will provide all- 
weather facilities to supplement the 
cits's tremendously expanded park sys¬ 
tem. During the past eighteen years 
the park aereagi has been doubled, 
plas grounds bas e increased livefold 
and ssvimming pools eightfold. file 
lime has nosv come for indoor fa¬ 
cilities to receive eipral attention. 

I he rei reation center pr ogram has 
h id an auspicirous beginning svilh the 
opening, in I'fil, of Pt. Mary's in the 
Itronx, built at a cost of $ 1.200,01)0. 
Ispical cl the eight other proposed 
centers, it is a brick structure of mod¬ 
ern design svilh great banks of win 
iloiss jiermilting das light ojH-ralion 
svilh the minimum amount of artificial 
lighting. It contains in indoor swim¬ 
ming pool, forty feet hv seventy-five 


feet, a gymnasium, sixty-five feet hv 
eighty-six feet, locker and shosver fa¬ 
cilities. rooms for games, boxing, 
wrestling and exercise, music, meet¬ 
ings. arts and crafts, manual training, 
and domestic seieriee. All rooms are 
decorated in attractive colors, are ef¬ 
ficiently lighted and provide a whole¬ 
some environment where children and 
adults may pursue their recreational 
interests. 

Humps from the lobby located in 
the north end of the building lead to 
tire upper Hour and contribute safet\ 


to building trailie and ease in transpor¬ 
tation of ei|uipineut. A communica¬ 
tion system for announcements and 
broadcasting special interest programs, 
to all or selected rooms, is controlled 
from (he director's olliee in (lie lobby. 

During the first war of operation, 
■vt. Mary's Park lieen-alion Center' had 
a registration of over thirty-eight thou¬ 
sand children and adults. Hie center 
is open ewrv day from 1 ft a.in. to 
I I p.m.. excepting Sundays when the 
hours are from 12 noon to 7 p.m. lire 
schedule of operation is: 


/Vf'.S’f Aim/ 


Superlisril School Croups 


.4 $ arntni' 

i 

1 

Seniors nnd 

panted h\ a 

Juniors , ape 611 

Intermediates 

i dulls 

parent 

i 

age 

16 years 
and np 

Miuiila\ * 

- 

Monda\ -. 

Monday * 


ami 

WrilnosiliH v 

through 

Frida}** 

Tliur-ila\- 

and Frida}* 

Frida \ *• 

a.in. 2:30 p.m. 

3 p.m. In (t :30 p.m,, 

j 3 p.m. to f>:30 p.m. 

10 n.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

7 p.m. to 11 p.m. 


Nilimlav* 

Saturday 


n a.ni. to 12 noon 

12:30 p.m. to 3:30 p.m.i 

‘Mlurda} * 



! 

I p.m. to 0 :,UI p.m. 



‘Nindnv * 

7 p.m. to 1 1 p.m. 



12 nonii to 3 p.m. 

Sunda}* 



! 

3:30 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
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St. Mary’s Park ft 
Reereation Center 



The scheduled program is flexible 
to allow the recreation staff sufficient 
latitude to cooperate with the organ¬ 
ized groups and members in promot¬ 
ing am activities they may wish to in¬ 
itiate. A staff of thirty -fiv e employees, 
each a specialist in his own field, con¬ 
ducts the activities and takes care of 
maintenance and operation. 

Clubs using the center’s specially 
designed rooms form the framework 
of its recreation program. The Social 
Club is the first club that was organ¬ 
ized and it is first in point of service 
to the center. Its members assist in 
the planning of special activities, help 
newcomers become acquainted, and 
act as hosts and hostesses at dances 
and parties. The Newspaper Club pub¬ 
lishes a monthly bulletin, “'The St. 
Mary’s Star,” which keeps everyone 
informed of events at the center, while 
special interest clubs include the dra 
matic workshop, sewing, photography, 
puppetry, music, mothers’ club and 
four social and athletic clubs for spe¬ 
cial age groups—senior hoys, senior 
girls, intermediate girls and interme¬ 
diate boys. 

The gymnasium is located on the 
upper level directly above the pool. It 
has a regulation basketball court with 
four extra backstops at the sides. Fold¬ 
ing bleachers, with a seating capacity 
of four hundred, line the two long 
walls under twin banks of windows. 
The gymnasium is fully equipped for 
exhibitions and competitions, with par¬ 
allel and horizontal bars, buck, side 
horse, balance beam, climbing ropes, 
flying rings, high jump standards, and 


instructor's platform and mats. Groups 
meet in there for basketball, badmin¬ 
ton, folk dancing, acrobatics, tum¬ 
bling, volleyball, gymnastics, social 
dancing, calisthenics, wrestling and 
weight lifting. 

Recent special events held in the 
gymnasium were a weight-lifting com¬ 
petition under the auspices of the Me¬ 
tropolitan Weight Lifting Committee; 
a gymnastic meet with competition on 
the parallel bars, side horse, horizon¬ 
tal bars and still rings; the finals of 
the intermediate and senior basket¬ 
ball leagues; a ten-bout boxing exhibi¬ 
tion; and a basketball clinic at which 
college stars presided. 

The swimming pool always attracts 
its share of recreation center members. 
Qualified lifeguards and instructors 
teach swimming, diving and water 
safety. Built-in bleachers accommodate 
one hundred and fifty spectators. Dur¬ 
ing the first Anniversary Open House 
Week, special events in the pool were 
a competitive meet for boys and girls 
twelve to seventeen years of age, a 
water ballet and exhibition of synchro¬ 
nized swimming by the Brooklyn Cen¬ 
tral \ WCA, and a water polo game 
between West Point and New York 
State Tech teams. 

The boxing, wrestling and exercise 
room is equipped with a portable ele¬ 
vated boxing ring, striking bags, chest 
weights, rowing machine, and mats. 
The boys and young men receive their 
training here, and a special boxing 
instructor gives boxing instructions to 
both beginners and advanced groups. 

The manual training room has 


twelve double work benches equipped 
wi th vises and bench stops, wood¬ 
working power tools such as band, 
scroll, and circular saws, sander, joint¬ 
er, lathe, and hand tools for ever) type 
of wood work are available. Instructor 
are on hand to give lessons on use of 
the tools and help in the construction 
of all types of projects. 

The arts and crafts room contains 
sturdy work tables and chairs. The end 
walls are bung with cork bulletin 
boards for the display of art work. 
On the long wall opposite the windows 
are double tiers of storage cabinets 
centered by a sink placed in a tiled 
recess. Tools for every type of hand¬ 
craft are available. Here members find 
outlets for creative interests and op¬ 
portunities to develop new skills in 
many fields. Sooner or later all mem¬ 
bers are attracted to this room to 
sketch, etch, paint in oils or water col¬ 
ors, and for era ft work of all kinds. 

The domestic, science room has a 
stove, two large electric coffee urns, re¬ 
frigerator, sink, storage cabinets for 
dishes, utensils and cooking supplies 
and a large storage pantry. All work 
areas are topped with formica. A 
dumbwaiter connects with a serving 
pantry on the floor above where food 
is served for parties held in the gvm- 
nasium. Home economies instructors 
give classes in nutrition and the pur¬ 
chase of food, meal planning and prep¬ 
aration, and help work out individual 
cookery problems. Here, too, members 
help prepare food for parties. 

The two game rooms, naturally, are 
the social centers. They afford mem- 
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hers an opportunity to make friends storage room lined with shelves for hear>als. The orchestra made its dehut 

through participation in table games. table games and other equipment. at the Open Mouse senior dance, 

dancing to music from the jnk> box <<r Tournaments, both elimination and The center is located in St. Mary's 
conversing with others. In these rooms ladder t\pc competition, have been Park which, in an area covering thir- 

were formed the nuclei for the various conducted for table tennis, nok-liockey tv-four acres, has three outdoor play- 

clubs and special interest groups. and billiards. The Puppetry Club gave ground*: a large recreation area with 

The senior game room, painted in mam performances of Cinderella in boceie. bandhall and basketball courts, 

chartreuse and coral, has two huge the junior game room during the Open baseball diamond, a bicycle and roller 

window walls: and is furnished with House Week. skating area: two areas with tables for 

four ping pong tables, a regulation The meeting, or multipurpose room older people: and a free plav area. 



FIRST FLOOR SECOND FLOOR 


pool and billiard table, game tables oilers a piano, radio and record player f uture plans for the development of 
and chairs, a juke box stocked with console, portable motion picture pro- the park include swimming pool, one 

records, settees and arm chairs. jeelor and screen, and individual hundred feet by two bundled twenty- 

file junior game room is a smaller < hairs. Business meetings of all clubs five feet: a diving pool, forty feet by 

version of the senior room, Bqnip- are held here as well as the regular fifty feet; and a concessions building, 

ment includes a television set. a junior- meetings ol the music club. Some of It is expected that funds for the second 

size pool table, game tables and chairs. the center members have formed an phase of the development w dl be made 

Between the two game room- is a large orchc.-tra and use this room for re- available within the next three years. 


ln-.S« k i*vi<M k Training l’rograni 


Begnrdless of the number of em¬ 
ployees in our department, we must 
have nil in-service training program in 
an effort to develop good relationships 
— good human relationships between 
ourselves and the public we serve. 
Some of the subjects to 1 m- covered in 
such n training program should be to 
help the worker to: 

1. Have an undcistaiidiiig of the 
philosophy of the department, its ob¬ 
jectives. aims and purpose. 

2. Know his place in the department 
and have a knowledge of the relation- 

(.lijnlr-fl from “Mnnieipal luMir Ilrl.itinn-.*’ 
t»y lion |l>rr M Ivrmikrr Itiirrtor of Itrrrm. 
lion, in Thr Mav t‘l")2. 


ship of his job to that of the other 
employees of the department. 

3. Be encouraged to contribute to 
the thinking and planning of the area 
in which he operates in the depart¬ 
ment; an employee functions best when 
he is made to feel that he is an active 
part of the program or project and 
when he has a sense of positive direc¬ 
tion. 

4. 1 nderstand the internal relation- 
sin, is between his department and the 
over-all organization. 

It. Have a basic knowledge of rules, 
regulations and policies. 

6 . Take part in n discussion on ,ier- 
sonll appearance and cleanliness; on 


personal bearing, habits and deport¬ 
ment; on tone of voice and manner of 
speech. 

Please remember that public rela¬ 
tions iri public serv iee consists of con¬ 
tacts, attitudes, impressions and opin¬ 
ions; these establish the relationship 
b< tween the department and the pub¬ 
lic. and it is the employees of the 
department who contact the public. 
Therefore, every employee whose duties 
require him to deal personally with 
people is in public relations work. It 
is the impression which these em¬ 
ployees leave that raises or lowers all 
esteem in which the department is held 
by the people it serves, hence the ne¬ 
cessity of in-service training. 
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The COMMUNITY THEATRE 




r vou ARK engaged in community 
theatre work you are aware, of 
how difficult it is to build your box 
office. Marcella Cisney, who has been 
director for several seasons of the 
Little Theatre of Jacksonville, Florida, 
and founder-director of the Hillsdale 
College-Community Theatre in Michi¬ 
gan:, has many helpful ideas on the 
subject, and the following remarks are 
taken from her article, '‘The Box Of¬ 
fice” in Organizing the Community 
Theatre, published by the National 
Theatre Conference and used with 
their permission. 


1. Make your theatre exactly what 
the term “community” implies, a real 
civic center. Do not allow the taint of 
the snobbish, clubhouse type of "lit¬ 
tle” theatre to freeze out potential play¬ 
goers and talent. 

2. Strive ceaselessly for production 
standards of highest quality. Never 
take refuge in that easy excuse for in¬ 
eptitude, “After all, this is an amateur 
group, playing for the love of it.” 

Here are some things you can do in 
your campaign to enroll subscribers, 
develop civic support, uncover talent 
and, as a result, swell the box office in¬ 


come substantially. 

1. First, sell the local newspaper 
editors on the vital need for thorough 
coverage. A good newspaper liaison is 
a fundamental factor in the success of 
a civic theatre. 

2. Prepare a careful series of arti¬ 
cles. spared for release every few days. 
Include the plans for the founding of 
the new theatre project: objectives of 
the project: some information about 
tbe director, officers; information as 
to where performances will take place: 
tentative schedules of plays. Augment 
the'stories with pictures: camera shots 
of the campaign workers launching the 
drive at a tea: pretty actresses count¬ 
ing membership applications, and of 
the dance for raising funds. Try to 
give a different twist to tbe article in 
each paper, for editors will not run a 
story if the same account has already 
been published in a competing sheet. 

3. Set up bright booths on busy 
downtown street corners and depart¬ 
ment store first floors. Stock these 
booths with throwaways and gay signs, 
and arrange to have them manned by 
attractive volunteers to sell member¬ 
ships for the season. Place attractive 
posters in every prominent store win¬ 
dow and in the smaller neighborhood 
stores, announcing tbe new theatre and 
its schedule of plays and prices. 

■L Get the mayor to proclaim Civ ic 
Theatre Week with plenty of fanfare. 

5. Persuade the local radio stations 
to give daily announcements on the 
forthcoming theatre project as a pub- 



High standards of performance should be maintained. Dueling scene, “The Vagabond 
King,” Ogden Community Theatre, a recreation department and Weber College project. 
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Ii<- service. 

6. launch classes for adults in speech 
and drama, and for children in cre¬ 
ative dramatics. ^ ou will find a < id- 
tnral need and develop fresh talent in 
this manner.; 

7. Cordiallv invite all local talent, 
through the papers, to answer a gen¬ 
eral casting call. Let everyone have a 
fair chance to read a role. Stress ‘'(ho¬ 
ttest man-wins" attitude iu casting 
and stick to it fairly: hut he tactful 
in announcing selected players so that 
no friends will lie lost. 

8. Distribute complimentary season 
ticket- to a selected group of influen¬ 
tial citizens, including the local edi¬ 
tors. reviewers, columnists, antique 
dealers (you will he borrowing prop¬ 
erties from them), furniture and smart 
dress shops (they will lend wardrobe 
and set trimmings), and staff at the 
local radio station. 

9. Arrange several benefit perform¬ 
ances during the year for local or na¬ 
tional causes, such as the Community 
Chest, March of Dimes, anil others. 
Take plays to nearby veterans’ hos¬ 
pital.-. and aid all good civic projects 
whenever possible. 

10. If ll ic city hoa.-ts a local group 


FA 

r 1 1 nr; term “famik recreation" cov- 
ers those activities which individu¬ 
al members of a family enjoy doirtf’ 
lopether, While home games, movies, 
parties and “just tin family" active 
tie* are important aspects of recrea¬ 
tion. we also should be interested in 
expanding this tv pc of -doing to¬ 
gether" to include several or more fami¬ 
lies. The planning and execution of 
such a program will offer all the assets 
ol tin- family affair, plus opportunities 
[or cimperatioii with other familv units 
in the develojuuciit of activities or 
projects in which tln-y have a conniion 
stake and provide for the realization of 
mutual goal-. 

Kamil> recreation programs should 
offer a chance for participation to all 
mi-iiihers. of all ages: and ran he ear 
lied on in the following settings: 

I. I’lir home, vards, rooftops, porch- 

.W 


of talented amateur photographers, 
talk them into making the theatrical 
photographs for the season in return 
for puhlicitv. lobby displavs of llieir 
work, and an exhibition of the club's 
hi -t prints. Thi- will eliminate a big 
expense item in your budget, pro¬ 
mote good will, and insure loving 
work from the photo fans. 

11. Develop plans for making the 
lobby attractive and showman-like. 
Since this is the place where the play¬ 
house first presents itself to the public, 
help it put “its best foot forward" hv 
displaying model sets, pictorial dis¬ 
plays of theatre activities, water colors 
of sets, costume plates, and other at¬ 
tractions. 

12. Set up Com mu ui tv Theatre dis¬ 
play hoards iu hotel lobbies to attract 
transient trade. 

13. Interest local clubs iri running 
theatre parties, at special prices, for 
groups of twenty -five or more. 

14. Plan an effective-looking pro¬ 
gram with a handsome cover ami in¬ 
teresting reading matter for theatre 
goers. Pay for the printing by selling 
advertisements. 

15. Plan at least one major Chil¬ 
dren’s Theatre Production each sea¬ 


>111.1 RFC It F: ATI 

es. living rooms, kitchens, play rooms. 

2. Community centers, churches, 
schools, park pavilions, YMCA’if and 
'f WCA’s. a housing project building 
and the space around it. 

3. Community facilities I other than 
those mentioned above), playgrounds, 
parks, beaches, swimming pools, tennis 
courts, fair grounds, woods, zoos, fra¬ 
ternal halls, civic auditoriums, cam¬ 
puses. roller and ice skating rink-. 

Types of Family Recreation 

1. Talent nights and amateur shows. 

2. Croup singing with some action 
songs thrown in. I Sec October 1051 
i-sut of Hki itKvTiu.v “Singing with 
Motion” by Frank Annelwrg.) 

3. Fun nights, offering both active 
and passive activities. 

4. Tournaments, with the finals used 
as an excuse for a special grt-togctlier 


son Interest the PTA. hoard of educa 
Bon. and local teachers in the project. 

16. Interest other civic groups in 
joint productions. Example: The Esc 
lit Si. Murk, co-sponsored hv the 
American Legion, or Knickerbocker 
Holiday , produced in cooperation with 
the Hotary Club. Longer runs and 
wider mass audiences will result from 
such ventures. 

17. Mark even possible anniversary 
or noteworthy event hv a celebration, 
well publicized. Examples: a reception 
for the new director, a party for a vis¬ 
iting luminary. 

18. Respond to all calls for speeches 
at organizational meetings, luncheon 
clubs, women’s clubs and other groups. 
Every effective platform appearance 
wins new drama friends. 

Do not do any of these things with 
purely mercenary motives. Do them 
because they will make your new 
theatre of real civic worth and enrich 
its activities. Integrity is very impor¬ 
tant in the amateur theatre. If you 
are honestly trying to broaden the 
services, develop the latent talent, and 
improve the artistic quality of your 
theatre’s work, the income from the box 
office will swell correspondingly. 


> X 

in the form of a party or fun night. 

5. Favorite family activities, includ¬ 
ing spelling bees, guessing games, 
tricks, grqup crafts projects, music, 
howling, skating, boating, candy-pull¬ 
ing, corn popping, storytelling. 

6. Quiz shows. 

7. Progressive parties. 

8. Scavenger and treasure hunts. 

9. Square dancing. 

It), flench parlies, picnics, hikes, 
pot-lurk suppers. 

11. .Camping. 

12. County fairs, pet shows, circuses. 

13. Ilohhy shops or fairs. 

1 1. Trips and tours. 

15. \ isits to museums, exhibits, spe¬ 
cial movies, plays and concerts. 

16. Nature activities such as garden¬ 
ing. Ilwver arranging, star-gazing, bird 
walks, bird feeding. 
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SKIING - 
NEED NOT 
BE EXPENSIVE 


• A community located smack in 
the heart of the northeastern skiing 
country, Rutland, Vermont, found it a 
ticklish matter, until last year, to pro¬ 
vide complete winter recreation for its 
younger set. There were adequate skat¬ 
ing areas within the city, as well as 
many sledding hills and ample facili¬ 
ties for indoor sports. Rut when the 
skies overhead turned leaden and the 
weather brisk, the youngsters looked 
toward nearby snow-covered hills and 
mountains for their fun. 

That was where the problem en¬ 
tered. The nearest skiing center, Pico 
Peak, is situated about nine miles 
away from the city, and \isited Only 
occasionally by buses. Rutland’s rec¬ 
reation department, therefore, started 
weekly bus trips to Pico, free of charge 
to the snowbunnies, but ahandoned the 



Portable ski tow, mounted on floor pan ot 
aluminum, is lightweight, rustproof, sturdy. 


project soon afterward when the ink 
on the expense sheets turned to red. 

Seeking an alternative, 1 spoke to 
a member of a local sporting goods 
store, who suggested that a local, por¬ 
table ski tow might he the answer. 
As it finally turned out, he was right. 

The portable tow was purchased and 
set up by the recreation department 

Jamks K Hk.rdic, Jr,, is superintendent 
oj recreation in Rutland. Vermont. 


staff on a hill of the nearby Rutland 
Country Club, within walking distance 
of the city’s business and residential 
districts. It was an immediate and 
overnight success. Children of all ages 
used the tow during every free hour 
and by the end of the season, the rec¬ 
reation department had tallied five 
hundred ski enthusiasts who had visit¬ 
ed the new ski area. 

It turned out to be one of the most 
economical and successful projects un¬ 
dertaken by the department. The com¬ 
plete cost, everything included, was 
only five hundred and fifty dollars, 
and the tow' can be used for main 
seasons with proper care. This was a 
comparatively small sum compared to 
that which the Pico Peak buses would 
have cost had wc continued to use 
them all winter. 



It can he easily lifted by two men, and fits 
compactly into the trunk of almost any car. 


Having a tow on a slope near the 
concentration of the population of the 
city, provides an opportunity for in¬ 
struction in elementary skiing and the 
formation of a junior ski club- Being 
in an area where there is great en 
thusiasm in this sport, there are main 
top grade skiers who arc interested 
in seeing the young people develop 
into good skiers—perhaps even into 
another Andrea Mead, from Pico Peak, 
Rutland, who is an Olympic champion. 


The portable tow used by our de¬ 
partment, can be set up on a ten to fif¬ 
teen degree slope, and can accommo¬ 
date from five to eight people at one 
time. Ill rough experience, wc have 
found that the smoothest ride is pro¬ 
duced when there are five users at 
one time. 

An automatic governor insures one 
speed—from six to fourteen miles per 
hour- and the motor carries a ninety- 
day guarantee, in the event of an un¬ 
expected breakdown. The 10.1 horse¬ 
power motor is constructed on a sled 
and is economical, using only a meag¬ 
er amount of gasoline. 

Right in weight, the tow can be 
lifted by two men with ease and is sim¬ 
ple to rig, with a forged steel anchor 
hitch to keep it securely m place. It 
is so neatly compact that it can fit 
into the trunk of almost any car with¬ 
out trouble. Ill short, the tow is easy 
to transport, easy to set up. and easy 
to use. 

Special Features of Tow 

1. A snow float with curved tulio- 
trussed airplane type construction. An 
all-welded frame, the stainless steel 
nose and the aluminum floor pan keep 
it really lightweight and rust proof, 
yet sturdy. 

2. The duradrive, powered by a 10.1 
horsepower engine, built for heavy- 
duty. heavy-weather use. The drive 
spool is a lightweight aluminum alloy 
casting, safely covered with a lieav \ 
gauge streamlined guard. 

3. The runrite ropeguide, a neat ar¬ 
rangement of free turning spinners. 
The horizontal rollers arc ball-bearing 
mounted to cut the friction where it 
counts. The vertical rollers spin free 
and easy on their bronze bushing 
posts. 

4. The tow rope, made in one-half- 
inch size which will not twist while 
operating. The rope is twelve hundred 
feet long, for anything up to a six 
hundred foot tow. and is made of pure 
Manila fibre, waterproofed and lubri¬ 
cated to reduce stretching and shrink¬ 
ing and to withstand winter weather, 

A portable ski tow of this sort may 
be the answer to your skiing problems. 
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Try Something 

Different! 


In presenting the following tricks, be sure that you understand the instructions 
and folhm them to the letter. These are simple enough to present with little 
preparation, but be sure to have all parts of the trick ready Most of them can 
he used as quickies in a gathering of any age—from small boys to grandmothers. 


Mysterious Fork 

I’luck the tines of a fork with the thumb and index 
finger of your right hand. Now with great ceremony place 
the fingertips of your free hand on a glass, vase or some 
other ohjeet and draw from it—to the bewilderment of the 
onlookers—a ringing musical note. The placing of your 
free hand on some ohjeet— and perhaps giving a talk on 
magic while you are doing so—is only for effect. The 
tr <k is done with the other hand. Lower the fork to the 
table as soon as the tines have been plucked. The table 
arts ns a sounding hoard anil allows the note from the 
make-shift liming fork to he heard. 

\\ here Did the Coin Co? 

Paste a piece of paper across mouth of small glass and 
trim neatly. Now place glass month down on a sheet of pa¬ 
per of same color. On the sheet of paper lay a coin. Cover 
glass with handkerchief and set over coin. When handker¬ 
chief is removed, coin will have disappeared, as it is un¬ 
der the paper which is pasted to glass. Have hidden an¬ 
other coin the same as the other, and produce it. 


The Jumping Spoon! 

Tie a thread I black I to bottom of a spoon at its nar¬ 
rowest point. Tic other end of thread, which is about 
twelve inches long, to button or licit. Non drop spoon m 
glass or cup, and as you push cup or glass away from you. 
tile spoon will rise out as if by some spiritual force. When 
pulled slowly back, spoon will lower into cup. 



Hestorcd Match Trick 

A match is broken under cover of handkerchief: and 
when handkerchief is removed, the match is restored un¬ 
broken. Before starling, slip a match in hem of handker¬ 
chief. Now hold another match and cover with prepared 
handkerchief, bringing match in hem underneath to lop. 
Have someone break match I the one in hem ) a fid when 
handkerchief is removed, match is unbroken. 




Curd Magic 

from a deck of cards place five or six Jacks, Kings or 
(dueens on n table in an orderly row. Ask .someone to turn 
some of the cards around while you arc out of the room, 
and when you return you will tell them which cards have 
been reversed. Notice that the cards have a wider margin 
at one end. When you place them on the table, have all the 
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Tricks and Stunts for Those Who Are Young 


wide margins nearest you. When you return to the room it 
is a simple matter to see which cards now have narrow 
margins nearest you. 

Invisible Writing 

(This is fun to use in telling fortunes. I 
before presenting, write on a piece of paper a fortune 
pertaining to anyone. Use a new, clean pen point and write 
with the juice of a lemon. When dry, hold over a candle 
and the heat w ill bring out a clear spirit message. 



Floating Needle 

To make a needle float, have a small dab of wax under 
your thumb nail. Ask others to try to float the needle first. 
When they cannot, you draw the needle across the wax un¬ 
der your thumb nail, and lo the amazement of all, it will 
float. 

I*»r<n<‘rs 

Mind Reading 

Have each person write a question on a slip of paper. 
After they fold slips, have them drop the papers in a box 
or hat. Mind reader holds first question to forehead, first 
giving answer, then reading question, asking who wrote it. 
Magician unfolds paper to verify it, then he takes another 
slip, places it to forehead and reads it. Have it arranged 
ahead of time with a secret partner from the group that 
the first question, no matter what it is, is the one he 
wrote. When magician opens slip as if to verify, he is in 
reality reading the next one, and so on. 

Tom Thumb 

Three objects are placed in front of the leader, one of 
which is selected by the group while his confederate is out 
of the room. Upon returning, the latter pretends to make 
a difficult decision, and then names the correct article. The 
leader has signalled him with his thumbs. His hands are 
folded in his lap and very quietly he crosses his right 
thumb over his left to indicate the article on the right; his 
left thumb over the right one to indicate the article on the 
left: and his thumbs parallel and together to indicate the 
center article. 


Musical Slums 

Put It to Music 

Provide each guest with a laundry slip listing articles of 
clothing. Then inform the guests that they are to sing to 
the tune of “Fast Side, West Side” the words appearing 
down the side of the laundry slip. Some of the combina¬ 
tions of words will fit perfectly. Others must he run in 
under the direction of the leader. The stunt has been suc¬ 
cessfully tried with the use of quotations from literature 
or poetry set to music. For example, Portia’s famous mercy 
speech has been set to the music of “There’s a Long. Long 
Trail ’ in a most interesting fashion. 

Human Organ 

Eight persons stand in line facing the audience. If four 
are dressed in black and four in white, the black and white 
alternating, the effect will be greatly enhanced. One per¬ 
son stands in hack of this line and plays the organ, touch¬ 
ing first one, then another on the head. The person touched 
stoops and then assumes his original position, at the same 
time uttering the necessary sound. The organist may play 
“Yankee Doodle” or anything familiar to the crowd. At the 
same time, chimes may he played. A variation of this stunt 
is to have the hands of the persons representing the organ 
stuck through holes in a sheet with the organist playing 
on the hands. 

Topsv Turvy Concerts 

This entertainment needs only a screen or a curtain 
stretched across any' rooms It is well to have the performers 
practically the same size, as the screen or cuitain should 
conceal all of the body of each singer except the head and 
neck. The only preparation required is that the arms and 
hands of the performers, who stand in a row hack of the 
curtain, shall be covered with stockings and that shoes 
shall he worn on each hand, with the soles of the shoes 
pointing forward so that the toes will he turned toward the 
spectators, who are seated in front of the curtain at a 
little distance hack. At the conclusion of each verse the 
singers stoop down very quickly all together, lowering 
their heads and elevating their arms above the curtain, The 
effect thus produced is to make the singers seem to he 
standing on their heads. They keep time with their feet (or 
rather hands) to the music of the song. The sudden 
changes when done simultaneously, will never fail to 
amuse. If each concert number can he announced with a 
flowery speech it adds to the amusement. The manager 
might wear a frock coat and a tall hat. 
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Richard Harlt 



started with a hearty pot-luck dinner prepared by some of the mothi 
l* were no picks eaters here, and certainly parents were no except) 


Laughing fates and reminders of fun lie is 
missing help speed recosery of a hed-bmmd 
friend of the carolers. Halts were made at the 
homes of fifteen of the C’anoga Park shut-ins. 


It was a surprise to folks at Mrs. Webster's 
when the serenaders interrupted the routine 
of the home with their gay songs. Said Mrs. 
NNehster, “It was good of them to think of us,*' 


Holers reach clubhouse site alter dark, lint still in time to entertain 
builders, who sit in their wheel chairs or on building blocks as flies lis 
while the familiar inclods of an old fasorite. “Home on the Itaiigc. ’ is su 


Hu itt m min 









Alter dinner there is a hurried saddle-lip to net to paraplegics 
construction ioh before the men leave their work for the dav. 


There are always those who have difficulty leaving the table, even 
with Dobbin neighing in the yard: a last bite is hurriedly eaten. 


Thev are simplv living to keep up with their youngsters anil are having a time of it. 

lake, for instance, an idea that popped up last year. The children decided to 
go on an afternoon and evening horseback serenade. It was only a couple of miles 
to where some paraplegic veterans were building their own club: and there was 
Mrs. Webster s older folks' home: and one of the smaller children was ill. Why 
not serenade them? So. it was decided, with assistance from the Los Angeles Rec¬ 
reation and Park Department, and under the supervision of lom McDougal of that 
department. (This activity has since been added to the recreation jleparlmeuis 
Christmas observances as a regular feature. -Ld.) 

A group of the mothers brought to the playground a pol-luek dinner calculated 
to re-stoke parents and youngsters for the arduous activities ahead. However, 
mothers and used dishes were soon left behind. 

The serenade finished later at night than planned. Someone always seemed to 
want "one more song ' and. although it was getting chilly, the young people always 
obliged. But the glow of happiness which they spread abroad that night was such 
that even one, parents included, felt that the time had been well spent. 

Mr. Hvrtt is a free-lance photographer and writer, I’asatlena. 


All set to go! This member s expression 
gives some idea of the general enthusiasm 
fell by all of tbe youngsters in the group. 


Ill return, the singers are entertained with a few verses ol 
"Clementine," and the builder eborus is roundly cheered before 
the group, with snatches of songs and laughter, gaily departs. 


As the fog begins to gather, many weary but happv good-byes 
are called, and another merry serenade on horseback, with its 
fellowship and music which have hrought cheer to many is ended. 
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HOBBIES 

MADE PROFITABLE 
FOR TIIE DISABLED 


Dr. Herbert Husalem 


YVTTik.n most ukoi’i.e think uf profit- 

TT aide hobbies. they think in ma¬ 
terial terms. Hut at The Federation of 
(lie llaudiea)i|>e(l. it is not dollars and 
rents which make hohhics profitable. 
Instead of nmnei in the hank, new and 
mole useful lives come into being 
through hobbies. 

'sieve, for instance, at eighteen was a 
strong, good looking voting fellow 
finishing his senior y ear in high school. 
11 is hobby was •athletics, anil he was 
an outstanding player He was on the 
varsity baseball team and was a pile 
driving fullback on the football squad. 
It was said that several big league 
scouts were interested in him when, 
without warning, polio ntruek. After a 
tear of therapy. Steve was told that hr 
would he on erulches for life, lie tried 
to hide from the world, hating everv 
one who had two good leg*-. Without 
athletics, life seemed empty and use 
less to him. 

It took a lot of pressure to induce 
him to come to flic Federation of the 
Handicapped. When he came, he was 
given help in deriding on a new 
career: but lie was ohv iouslv irttlv go¬ 
ing through the motions. In despera¬ 
tion his ronnselor suggested a visit to 
the photograph class. Heluctantlv. 
Steve began to do darkroom i (lores, to 
color some photos, and to lenlativelv 

\t Tlirrll i.t ilircitoi hi jr/roe.v, it'll- 
rrntion of th? //unr/iVfippri/. Yen I ml; 

in. 


play with the idea of handling a cam¬ 
era. As his work took shape, however, 
he began to appraise himself anew. 
There were other things he could do. 
The door wasn't shut against achieve¬ 
ment for him. In time, his hopelessness 
gave wav to enthusiasm. There is now 
a new note in Sieve’s voice. Not only 
does he have a hobby, hut a whole new 
reason for going on living. He exem- 
plifies Federation’s concept of re 
hahilitation through hobbies. 

The "Fed." as our handicapped 
members affectionately refer to it, is a 
unique institution. It is an agency set 
up for the handicapped in which the 
members have a voice in administra¬ 
tion. When a disabled person applies 
for and gains membership, he acquires 
the responsibilities of slit ring in the 
work of one of the largest rehabilita¬ 
tion organizations in the country. The 
"Fed" maintains a slalT of physicians, 
psychologists, counselors, research 
workers, a psychiatrist, therapists, 
group workers and social workers to 
serve the needs of the handicapped in 
the Vw York area. This stalf. serving 
under policies determined l.v a board 
■ if directors, main of whom are handi¬ 
capped. and assisted by the member¬ 
ship. serves handicapped people in a 
thousand different wavs everv month. 
However, the most spectacular and 
useful part of the work is the largest, 
most extensive hobby progrnm for dis¬ 
abled people in the country. 


More than six hundred different 
persons take part in one or more ac¬ 
tivities at the "Fed" every year. Some 
come via public transportation on 
crutches, others are transported along 
with their wheel chairs by the Amen 
can lied Cross, and still others drive 
up to the door in their own specially 
equipped cars. (Incidentally, Federa¬ 
tion’s auto operators have splendid 
records of accident-free driving. 1 By 
and large, they are people whose 
handicaps are so severe that the hohhv 
programs of their own communities do 
not meet their needs. 

Faeh week, by the hundreds, they 
make their way to their own organiza¬ 
tion. where they can ride a hobby 
horse to rehabilitation. 

For example, the public speaking 
(lull conducted by a severely disabled, 
brilliant young woman, has many re 
hahilitation notches inscribed on its 
bell. Fvervone likes to have an audi 
nice. It’s a line hobby to have others 
share your ideas and information. Hut. 
Fedcialion's members, like so many 
others, were shy and reticent about 
mounting a platform and delivering a 
forceful talk. Then Dale Carnegie en¬ 
tered the picture. He adopted this class 
as his hobby lie sent teachers at his 
own expense and supplied the mem¬ 
bers with books and other equipment 
Dozens of disabled men and women 
took the regular Dale Carnegie course 
and graduated with classmates from 
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all over the city. This was public speak 
ing for fun. No dismal lessons and 
drills, but lots of fun and socialization. 
As time went by, even the most with¬ 
drawn began to self-confidentlv sell 
themselves to personnel offices. Several 
found jobs and attributed their success 
to riding the public speaking hobby. 
Others began to extend their hobby. 
They began to “talk up" their Federa¬ 
tion and to rally public support behind 
its program. 

Perhaps the greatest triumph of this 
group was its work with the cerebral 
palsied. So many people with cerebral 
palsy have impaired speech, which in 
turn impairs their human relations, 
that it has become a challenge to work¬ 
ers in the field. After several sessions, 
a number of these folks with impaired 
speech began to lose their fears and 
resolutely put their best foot forward. 


has become an on-going thing. Talking 
to others has become more fun. and 
the way has been opened to better 
living. 

But public speaking isn't the whole 
story. Do you recall the rollicking long- 
run musical, Oklahoma ? Can you pic¬ 
ture it being performed by a cast of 
disabled persons? Well, it was done, 
and done beautifully. Not only did this 


group play the parts, but they made 
the scenery, rewrote the script, did the 
public relations and took the tickets. 
They didn’t make any money—all ol 
Federation’s activities are without cost 
or fee—but they collected huge divi- 
dends of fun and growth. 

Previously, many of these young 
adidts had experienced unhappy and 
frustrating times, wishing to follow the 
footlights. Like all youngsters they had 
yearned for their share of stardust. 
The footlights are as attractive to the 
handicapped as to all others. In school 
and in their communities, there never 
had been tbe opportunity. Who would 
think of asking a girl on erntehes to 
Slay Juliet or a boy in a wheel chair 
to play Macbeth? 

Someone did think of it at Federa¬ 
tion of the Handicapped. A theatre 
workshop was organized, and its mem¬ 
bers produce, act in, and 
direct three to four pro¬ 
ductions a year. Fur¬ 
thermore. its director 
and moving spirit is a 
young woman who her¬ 
self is a disabled per¬ 
son. Out of this hobby 
have come profits of 
good times and good 
feelings. Instead of 
counting tbe box office 
receipts in dollars, Fed¬ 
eration can count them 
in something more im¬ 
portant—a sense of sat¬ 
isfaction in being able 
to do things as well as 
other people. It is this 
sense which carries over 
to a disabled person’s 
job. his family, and his 
other hobbies. 

Tbe stories of these 
hobbies can be multi¬ 
plied many fold. Often 
a bobby is developed 
and followed with profit. Many handi¬ 
capped men and women have learned 
one-hand and two-hand tvping, just 
for the sheer joy of mastering the 
machine and using it for personal 
pleasure. Out of these experiences, 
some have awakened to the fact that 
they can work—they can learn to type 
and make a living at it. This holds 
true of folks who have taken up such 
hobbies as bookkeeping, stenograph\. 



Playgroundc-rs in Kansas City will not forget Bobby who. 
despite polio-inflicted handicap, lias helped with many 
of the activities and instructed smaller children in crafts. 


For many, the public speaking hobby 


ceramics, art, crafts and civil service 
preparation. These have been hugely 
successful, because they have been pre¬ 
sented and taught, not as some weighty 
course in a college catalog, but as a 
means of having fun and learning at 
the same time. Never does the subject 
matter in Federation’s hobbies become 
more important than people. 

Take the case of Susan. Handi¬ 
capped by cerebral palsy, she bad had 
little fun. When others were out en¬ 
gaging in sports and dancing. Sue bad 
to sit by and watch. She began to feel 
that other people didn't want her 
around. She became angry at people 
without handicaps. “If they hate me. 
I'll show them. I ll have nothing to do 
with them.” Sue became almost a pris¬ 
oner in her own house. \ great hatred 
filled her and made her desperately 
unhappy. Sue had no hobbies. Her 
only diversion was the television set 
and she soon tired of that. 

Someone suggested the “Fed” to 
her. but she scornfullv rejected the 
idea. "It’s no use,” she said, “if you 
get a group of unhappy disabled peo¬ 
ple together, they don't become hap¬ 
pier.” If it could be called a hobby. 
Sue may have bad one. She enjoyed 
watching people, like a sort of human 
candid camera. This gave her great 
pleasure, for she could easly see ev¬ 
eryone’s weaknesses and inwardly de¬ 
ride them. She often told her parents 
that she was an amateur psychologist. 
Then the word was passed about that 
the “Fed" was giving a course in the 
“Psychology of Everyday Living.” No 
homework, or assignments, or any¬ 
thing like that. Just a group of friend¬ 
ly folks who wanted to follow their 
psychology hobby together. 

When Sue first came to the psycho¬ 
logy group, she was bitter. She was not 
reluctant to present her ideas about the 
cruelty and worthlessness of mankind. 
When tbe other members of the class 
expressed different ideas. Sue w'as 
tempted to walk out. They seemed ob¬ 
stinate and stupid to her. Didn't she 
see it all so dearly? After a while, in 
spite of herself, she began to like some 
of the members and to want to be with 
them. Seeing the shortcomings of oth¬ 
ers became less pleasurable. Psycholo¬ 
gy could be fun and could be useful. 
People could learn to like each other 
and work cooperatively. Gradually, 
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>ne's viewpoint changed as she became 
more interested in lier hobby She lie- 
"an to see that she had ideas that 
were "sii k ideas, and finally. slie pot 
up enough courage to ask tor counsel¬ 
ing help at the "Fed. \t the latest re¬ 
port Sue is riding her hohl>\ as strong¬ 
ly as ever and the profits are coining 
in. in the coin of a new personality 
Psychology has been a profitable 
hobby 

The story is the same in the news¬ 
paper group. Through writing their 
ow n newspaper —The l oicc of Fed 
and riding the Jjnhhy of journalism, a 
number of handicapped men and wom¬ 
en hare found new satisfactions, Once 
again, they can create. They can 
weave words anti ideas into a pattern 
which makes communication easy and 


pleasurable. I her can see the sheets 
coming olf the presses, fresh and sharp 
and pungent with the smell of printerV 
ink. This hobby has been especially 
fine for a few of our houieliound per¬ 
sons who have felt the walls closing in 
around them, figuratively ami literally. 
Their voices have been searching for 
a sounding hoard. 'I heir ideas, burn¬ 
ing within them like flames, have 
been looking for an outlet. Now. their 
voices are heard mid they look forward 
to their monthly assignments. 

I^ast rear, rain, snow or shine, over 
fifteen activities attracted more than 
a hundred and fifty disabled persons 
weekly. When our annual I lobby 
Night, with its many demonstrations, 
speeches and awards, closed the I9.il 
recreation season in June, it marked 


the end of a most successful year. And, 
profitable hobbies continue to he pur¬ 
sued. and new activities and new hob¬ 
bies offered. Come to see us. and you 
mar find a young fellow on crutches 
lobbying for his hohhy—-Spanish — 
which he uses at Spanish movies, a 
Mexican restaurant, and to get a break 
in the export business. You may run 
into a boy in a wheel chair playing 
basketball with the poise of a pro. You 
may see a young, bashful woman pain¬ 
fully making her way with trvo canes 
into a discussion on marriage prob¬ 
lems. which follows a semi-monthly 
documentary film. 

Profitable hobbies? Federation of¬ 
fers them every night, every week in 
the rear. Count the profits—they are 
in human lives. 


llcIlMlil li. Him 

rn-rn 


Its. He. LEVS G. HOYT died suddenly on Sunday, October 19. at her 
New York City apartment. During the past eighteen months she had 
been serving as field representative for Defense belated Services for the 
National Recreation Association. Her work carried her to army posts 
and to air and navy bases, to communities large and small. 

Before joining the association in its defense work. Mrs. Hoyt was 
eit\ recreation director in Syracuse. New Nork. for six years. Her serv¬ 
ice there as executive marked a reorganization and expansion of the 
recreation department which she had known intimately as recreation 
leader, district supervisor, supervisor of women’s and girls' activities, 
and assistant director. She was appointed acting recreation director in 
1915. ami director in 1916. 

I’lie lessons learned in the years of development were applied vig¬ 
orously during her five years as executive. She built a recreation pro¬ 
gram on a blueprint of service to all persons, strengthened the staff of 
year-round and seasonal workers, and developed a recreation depart¬ 
ment which was an integral part of the total community effort for 
recreation, flits was done with the teehniijues of a true leader and the 
force of a tremendous personality. She was always at ease, never at 
rest. Long hours, financial growing pains, and the many problems of 
the task never stopped her. 

When she left Svraeiwe in J9.il Mis. Hoyt found it necessary to resign from twenty-one dilfercnt com¬ 
munity organization- with which -lie had been affiliated, she had serred as chairman of the Group Work 
I)iy i.-inn and member of the board of the Council of Social Agencies, water safety chairman of the Onan- 
daga Chapter of the American Bed Cross, y ice chairman of tin s.racu-e Crime I’rrv ention Committee, presi¬ 
dent of /onta. president of the New "fork Mate Public Recreation Society member of the Recreation lead¬ 
er-hip Standards Committer of the National Recreation Association, and recreation chairman for the county 
c vil defen-p. Other similar affiliations were abo a part of the job she lived in her twenty-four hour days. 

Always -lie carried with her the philosophy lhat people are good, and that good leereation makes people 
better. Hu- never preached this philosophy, hut anyone who knew her long could see it shining in her every 
action. ‘I'his y ision and its dnyvn-to-carth application she brought with her to the national scene as she went 
from place to place, analyzing, inspiring, and leading to action the community groups “just like Syracuse 
I here ysa- not much time left for * personal life, Imt the little lime there was she s|»eiit in living to the hill. 
a« joyously as if it. loo yyrre a cateci. 

Helena lloyt died without -eiying the main other good years which she had Imped to spend, and the 

I pie whom she knew and lined will mis- Iter. As the editor of Fm/iirr wrote in 1951. Whatever was to 

he done, she did vs it h -elf -ncrilin courage and ability. . . . Like all genuine women, she was modest yulli- 
<m( < onn'it. 
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Making Music Tangible 

Dr. Elin K. Jorgensen 



T HE purpose of making music tangi¬ 
ble is to attract children to music 
because its activities are inviting, and 
to offer every child an opportunity to 
use music at his own level of ability. 
By enjoying music in the immediate 
present in many informal experiences, 
we can hope to promote readiness for 
further use of music as the child con¬ 
tinues his development. 

Children need to explore their en¬ 
vironment for the musical resources it 
contains, not only in the usual forms 
but in the tonal possibilities discovered 
through curiosity and used with imagi¬ 
nation. Striking and tapping ordinary 
objects can often reveal unrealized 
musical effects. While such exploration 
is going on there is attentive listening 
and the results focus attention on the 
children’s ingenuity. This type of ac¬ 
tivity should he approached w ith the 
attitude of freeing children to develop 
their own ideas in the ways that seem 
most worthwhile and interesting to 
them. If full value to personality de¬ 
velopment is to accrue, individual pupil 
thinking and not teacher dictation 
must determine direction and goals. 

For too long we have emphasized 
hard work and drill on facts that arc 
not related to any real musical need 

Dr. Jorgensen is associate professor 
of music education in the Music Edu¬ 
cation Department, Kansas University. 


or child interest. Specific knowledge 
and skill should grow out of a widely 
varied hut related experience in rote 
singing, rhythms, placing on simple 
instruments, listening and making orig¬ 
inal melodies. When music is tangi¬ 
ble it is easy to understand because 
musical elements such as rhythm, mel¬ 
ody and harmony can he seen, touched 
and felt. It is a direct approach by 
the child to the heart of music whereby 
he is free to explore possibilities and 
discover for himself relationships that 
to him are meaningful. 

Ways of making music tangible to 
children: 

1. Use of hells, triangles and tam¬ 
bourines to accompany songs or selec¬ 
tions played to children. These should 
be used separately to acquaint the chil¬ 
dren with their tonal possibilities and 
not organized into a rhythm band in 
the kindergarten or first grade. Chil¬ 
dren should choose which of these 
types of instruments is appropriate to 
accompany the particular song and 
then keep time to the music as they 
hear it without counting heats accord 
ing to an adult imposed pattern. After 
much informal rote experience with 
these instruments, others can he added. 

In the second grade some organized 
group work in rhythm band may be 
tried, but the children should still de¬ 
cide with the help of the teacher how 
the various instruments can best ac¬ 


company the selection used. These de¬ 
cisions can be recorded on large charts 
using picture symbols of the instru¬ 
ments, and this will promote reading 
readiness, for the chart has meaning 
for them. W'hen the rhythm band is 
used above the second or third grade, 
then the purpose is to promote the 
reading of parts, using more intricate 
music. I sually after experience in sec¬ 
ond or third grade the children are 
ready to move on to some other types 
of instrumental experience. However, 
in a rural school it offers a group ex¬ 
perience that can he adapted to \ari 
ous ages, with the youngest playing 
the simplest kind of time beating and 
the oldest members reading parts that 
demand concentration on the score. 
Where scores are desired, the follow¬ 
ing may be helpful: 

How to Teach the Rhythm Rand, 
Hiller and Page. G. Sehirmer. $.25, 

The Folk Tune Rook, Diller and 
Page. G. Sehirmer. $2.50. 

The Schubert Rook. Diller and Page. 
G. Sehirmer. $2.50. 

Many selections, picture-scored In 
Stickle, may be ordered from C. D. 
Birchard. These are planned for pri¬ 
mary grades; those listed above are 
for intermediate. 

2. Water glasses that have a clear 
hell-like tone when struck may he 
filled with water and tuned to scale, 
providing opportunity for melody - 
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making, both role anil original. The 
book that the tliiril grade teacher can 
use is Hlnyinp nnd Composing, by 
Coleman: Ret mil and Ilitelreock. pub¬ 
lisher'. 

Older grades can also use water 
glasses if the) have not previous*!) 
tried them, and use melodies of wider 
range and difficulty. Lovely effects have 
been achieved with playing in two 
parts and they can be combined with 
other instruments listed. 

3. Drums and rattles can be made 
that. with background reading, will 
contribute to the children's under¬ 


" Understanding’* 


The resources of a university have 
been drawn upon in Michigan to cm 
phasize to recreation executives their 
relationship to other fields of public 
function, and to review with them the 
latest thinking in related fields of 
professional research and study. Top 
men in their departments in the l ni- 
versity of Michigan have discussed 
such subjects as Recreation and City 
Hanning Recreation and Government¬ 
al Services, Recreation and Social 
Problems. Recreation and Group 
Work, the Psychology of the Adoles¬ 
cent, the Significance of Group IK 
nnmies in the field of Recreation, and 
Relation of Recreation and Adult edu¬ 
cation. These subjects have not been 
treated in lectures: but each in an in¬ 
formal two-hour session, three-fourths 
of w hich lias been discussion follow • 
ing an introduction to the subject by 
the professors. There have been two 
exceptions to the leadership of I ni- 
versitv professors. One discussion was 
led hj a city manager and another by 
a psychologist in private practice. 

Three such institutes, which began 
at two o’clock one dav with a session 
that afternoon and evening, followed 
bv a morning and afternoon session 

W tl.I.IAM G. Romnsox is assistant in 
community organization, F \ tension 
.VM'/er f nitersilY of Michigan. 
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standing of people in other times and 
places. Recommended to be read by 
fourth grades or told to younger chil¬ 
dren is The Drum Hook: by Coleman: 
Reynal and Hitchcock, publishers. 

The history of the drum around the 
world is told in this book, making it 
a valuable reference for social studies 
in upper grades, even though the actu¬ 
al making of them is not contemplated. 

4. The psaltery provides experience 
with stringed instruments arid may be 
purchased from G. Schirmer. This 
model was designed by Mrs. Coleman 
for use bv children. It is of musical 


quality and the strings are widely 
spaced for playing in unison and two 
parts. The I’saltrry Hook, by Coleman: 
G. .Sehiinor. publisher. S3.50-S5.00. 

5. The auto harp is similar to the 
psaltery but it plays chords, not melo¬ 
dies. It is equipped with bars, each of 
which plays a chord. The more bars on 
the instrument, the greater number of 
chords are available for use and the 
greater the expense. They may be or¬ 
dered from Targ and Dinner for SIR 
and $26. or Montgomery Ward or G. 
Schirmer. Auto Harp Accompani¬ 
ments, by Fox: C. C. Birchard. 


Through Discussion 

William G. Robinson 


the next day. have been held since 
June 1950. Another meeting preceded 
the mid-winter gathering of the Michi¬ 
gan Recreation Association with an 
afternoon and evening session. 

Another institute is being planned 
for later this year. The School of Busi¬ 
ness Administration, the School of 
I’ubl ic Health, the Department of 
landscape Architecture, the School of 
education, the Institute for Social Re¬ 
search. and other departments of the 
University will be drawn upon for 
session leaders. The Michigan Recrea¬ 
tion Association lias financed the pro¬ 
gram. with the Fxtension Service of 
the University furnishing the facilities 
and taking care of the details of print¬ 
ing. mailing and so on. All members of 
the Michigan Recreation Association 
have been urged to attend. 

The response to what was thought of 
as an experiment has been gratifying, 
forty-two people from twenty-one 
cities attended the first institute and 
twenty-five cities were represented at 
the winter meeting. As one executive 
said. “It is good to get away from bas¬ 
ketball and budget worries for a day 
or two. and to see our place in the 
overall picture of our city’s life." The 
faculty were happy over the experience, 
too. and were stimulated bv the liveli¬ 
ness and participation in the discus¬ 
sions “thin! mg together." one said. 


Another w rote. “I enjoyed the meeting 
and hope it may he a step toward 
closer relationships between recreation 
workers and social workers in Michi¬ 
gan. I appreciate their interest and am 
glad to have had the opportunity to 
meet w ith them." On the other hand, 
the recreation leaders have been im¬ 
pressed with the interest of those lead¬ 
ers from other fields, and the care with 
which their material was prepared nnd 
presented. 

The object of these sessions is to 
improve understanding of fields of ac¬ 
tivity and of study related to but not 
directlv a part of recreation responsi¬ 
bility. Program material or techniques 
are not included ami the emphasis is 
on the recreation administrator ns mu 
of a team of planners for the com- 
munitv of tomorrow. The institutes 
lead to the development of a philoso¬ 
phy of recreation and a thinking 
through of its place in the life of the 
individual and the community. 


Discussion should be one o f the 
most important things in the world, for 
it is almost out only arena of think¬ 
ing . . . \\ itliout discussion intellectual 
o\|>erience is only an exercise in a 
private gymnasium. 

—Randolph Bourne. 
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Keith A. Macdonald 


IKE ALL COMMUNITIES. Vallejo. 
Solano County, California, 
prides itself on heing unique. Val¬ 
lejo’s basic recreation problems, how¬ 
ever, are compounded of commonplace 
ingredients: more people than were 
planned for, fewer dollars than are 
needed, and political boundaries un¬ 
related to the distribution of popu¬ 
lation. Unique is a cooperative ar¬ 
rangement worked out between a pair 
of the local bodies politic: Greater 
Vallejo Recreation District, on the one 
hand, and the Housing Authority of 
the City of Vallejo on the other. 

Both the district and the housing 
authority are war-horn. The district 
was created in 1941 when swelling 
population overflowed the city’s bound¬ 
aries and required that for recreation 
the township he taken as the unit; the 
housing authority was set up in 1942, 
to operate federally-owned temporary 
housing units constructed for war 
workers. 

V-J Day did not end the need for 
either agency, since a large proportion 
of newcomers decided to stay in the 
vicinity when peace came. Recent ac- 

Keitii A. Macdonald is executive di¬ 
rector of the Greater Vallejo Recrea¬ 
tion District. Vallejo. California. 


tion in Korea, though it has swelled 
the population, reflects itself in acceler¬ 
ated growth rather than a new boom. 
Township population has stabilized at 
about 75,000, after reaching a Mar¬ 
time peak (1944) of 88,412, and a 
third of this population lives in the 
authority’s units. Basic to the unique 
cooperative relationship between dis¬ 
trict and authority, therefore, is the 
unique fact that the authority is sole 
landlord for a third of the district's 
population. Also unique is the fact that 
this landlord has provided recreation 
facilities for his tenants. 

Facilities located on each project, 
consist of one or more central recrea¬ 
tion buildings, variously equipped 
With gyms, stages, meeting-rooms and 
kitchens: and outdoor play areas with 
equipment. Each community center is 
supervised by an activities director 
who is an employee of the housing 
authority. 

But—and here’s the point—although 
the activities director is a housing 
authority employee, primarily on hand 
to insure proper utilization of authori¬ 
ty facilities, the director also is func¬ 
tionally responsible to the district. 

In addition to many less formal con¬ 
tacts between all concerned, semi-an¬ 
nual conferences are rcgularh sched¬ 


uled between district personnel and 
housing people. On hand for the dis¬ 
trict are the executive director, the 
supervisor of community centers, and 
other supervisors. The authority is 
represented by its director of manage¬ 
ment. and the housing managers and 
activities directors of each project. At 
each such conference, past perform¬ 
ance is revicM'ed. needs analyzed, and 
programs formulated. 

To implement the joint district- 
authority recreation program thus de¬ 
veloped, the district maintains in each 
Community center, under the supervi¬ 
sion of the activities directors, recrea¬ 
tion leaders who supply the face-to- 
face recreation leadership. 

The activities director, though fur 
nishitig no direct leadership, is the key 
man, sinec through him the authority^ 
facilities are tied in to the overall 
community program. lie also repre¬ 
sents the housing authority in dealing 
with tenants on recreation matters, 
and in the process develops volunteer 
leadership and privately-raised funds 
to supplement the district’s limited 
budget. 

A mechanism to this end is a tenant 
council on each project. Everv coun¬ 
cil is a representative, democratically- 
elected group with a constitution and 
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bylaws, composed of tenants who as 
incli\ iduals. or through organizations, 
use tin* community Iniildings. 

For the tenants concerned, partici¬ 
pation in nmiii il activities is in itself 
a form of recreation For the program 
as a whole, each council is a sounding 
hoard for public opinion. In addition, 
each council cooperates with the activi¬ 
ties director in scheduling the use of 
facilities. The council represents the 
public: the activities director, who 
links district and authority, thus links 
them both to the people each is trying 
to serve. 

The recreation service, provided by 
district-paid leaders, follows standard 
professional practices. The activities 
director's relation to the program is 
the unique element in the Vallejo pie- 
tu re. 

Through its supervisor of communi¬ 
ty centers, the Greater Vallejo Recrea¬ 
tion District entrusts supervision of 
certain recreation leaders, regular 
members of its own organization, to 
activities directors who are part of an 
entirely separate, distinct and co-equal 
body politic. This is definitely novel. 

On the face of things it would ap¬ 
pear that the activities director is com¬ 
pelled to serve two masters. Vallejoans 
say. however, that only one master is 
recognized the general public. 

For six years the Housing Authority 
of the City of Vallejo has thus cooper¬ 
ated with the Greater Vallejo Recrea¬ 
tion District in the development and 
administration of a badly needed rec¬ 
reation program. And this wholeheart¬ 
ed cooperation between "rival bodies 
politic is the feature of Vallejo’s recre¬ 
ation program, which is most truly 
unique. 


FLASH! 

Watch for report* and 
picture* from the 

NATIONAL RECREATION CONGRESS 

in 

^cc'ieatioH 

December I9S2 Ittue 
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Students are Missed 
The Chicopee I Massachusetts) Com¬ 
munity Center reports that the month 
of M ay saw die termination of their 
body building, rhythm band, boxing 
and square dancing groups because 
Springfield College students, who serv ed 
as instructors, departed on vacation. 

The following information was de¬ 
veloped for the center, through a sur¬ 
vey conducted by two of the students: 

Community center visited, evenings 
a week—3.71; community center chief 
place for recreation—92 per cent, fa¬ 
vorite activities (not including com¬ 
munity center) in order of choice—- 
other, high or junior high school ac¬ 
tivities. movie theatres, howling alleys, 
staying at home: activities most en¬ 
joyed at renter, in order of choice- - 
ping pong, dancing, pool; new activi¬ 
ties most desired at center, in order 
of choice -swimming, gymnasium for 
indoor sports, more dancing. 

Progress in Canada 
A one-year diploma course in public- 
recreation for recreation directors was 
opened in September at the- l niver- 
sitv of British Columbia by the Na¬ 
tional Council on Physical Fitness. 
Limited to thirty students, the course 
is directed by Mr. Barry lanvcs. M.A 
and Mr. Robert Osborne, under tile- 
administrative authority of the univer- 
sitv's department of extension. This is 
the second suc h project that has been 
undertaken in Canada, and since four 
provinces provide some type of pro¬ 
vincial certification, it may well be 
that the current course will go a long 
way toward building support for na¬ 
tional certieation and national stand¬ 
ards in the- Dominion. 

Outdoor Education Notes 
At Southern Illinois University, last 
March, more than fifty leaders of 
education, conservation and recreation 
assembled in an outdoor education 
conference, sponsored by the- unites 


sitv and the F.ducational Council of 
One Hundred, to investigate the pos¬ 
sibilities for extending outdoor educa¬ 
tion in southern Illinois. 

And the Antioch College campus 
was the scene, last May, for a six-day, 
three-conference, similar study. Ohio 
youth leaders, naturalists and conser¬ 
vationists met to consider school camp¬ 
ing in Ohio, and were joined by other 
outdoor experts for Antioch's fourth 
annual conference on outdoor educa¬ 
tion. The final two days were devoted 
to the supervision of an overnight 
camping outing of a group of sixth- 
grade students. 

The State Teachers College, Cort¬ 
land, New Cork offered, last August, 
a course entitled "Outdoor Education 
in the School Program,’’ at Camp 
Huntington on Raquette Lake, Among 
the subjects covered were nature recre¬ 
ation, exploring water ways Ivy canoe, 
rod and reel, nature and survival, out¬ 
door cooking and social and psycho¬ 
logical study. 

A Family Affair 

From Indiana I niversity comes word 
that the Ixilichs—Roy and Avis— 



have completed work for their doctors 
degrees, he in recreation and she in 
physical education. Dr. Roy. who har- 
heen supeiintcndcnt of recreation at 
Rfllvillo. Illinois, is now directing the 
recreation program at the University 
of Florida. Dr. Avis, who has served 
on the stall of Mr Kendrf College in 
St. lands Missouri, docs not expect to 
teach this year. 
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People in Recreation 


Showing how a resourceful maintenance 
man can strengthen a recreation department. 


In Wilson, North Caro¬ 
lina, our thoughts run 
parallel with those of 
other departments that 
are fortunate enough to 
have a good, efficient man 
in charge of their recreation and park maintenance work. 
We honestly believe, as do others, I’m sure, that wc have 
the “best maintenance man in the business.” 

1 liree years ago Karl J. McFarlane, our maintenance 
foreman, and I came from Portsmouth. Virginia, where we 
had worked together in the recreation department of that 
city. We feel that these have been three fine years during 
which we have seen unused Wilson areas and little-used 
apparatus built up and even become crowded with hum 

/Ycthok is recreation director in Wilson , North Carolina. 


Mv Maintenance Man 

Thomas C. Miller 


dreds of participants. It has given us a feeling of warmth 
to observe our community changing its skeptical “llecrc- 
ation? What’s that? to the attitude of today in which 
this city, its citizens, civic clubs, schools and churches are 
behind our program wholeheartedly. 

Mac is married now. has a little daughter, and owns his 
own home, much of which he built himself. He will move 
on uj> the ladder in his work, but we arc going to endeavor 
to hold on to him as long as we can. 

lie has had a firm foundation for much of his present 
work. Horn and reared in Nebraska, his experience around 
the family farm is now paying off in many ways. His 
knowledge of motors, tractors, mowers, seeding, thinning, 
fencing and dozens of other phases of farm work con 
tribute much to his present capability in dealing with 
problems. 

After finishing high school, where he starred in three 
sports, Mac moved to California and a 
five-year term as a mill foreman in a 
furniture factory. Here he gained valu¬ 
able carpentiy experience which in turn 
is aiding our department todav. 

He was among the first to he called 
at the beginning of World War II. lie 
sewed four years in the I nited States 
Army, much of it in Kurope. until the 
armistice. During his tenure of service, 
he was a physical instructor m charge 
of all athletics for his regiment. Now. 
we often call upon him to aid in super- 
\ ising some of our athletic programs 
when wc find ourselves short of leader- 
ership. 

When one looks at our facilities to¬ 
day. it is difficult to realize that three 
years ago they were so out of repair and 
so unused. The parks have alwavs been 


Improving the field with a dirt sifter made by the local recreation department. 




Earl J. McFarlane 
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beautiful, but an occasional mowing was practically all the 
maintenance thev had received. Our first step here was to 
build a shop at the municipal stadium. We bought tools, 
gradually acquired needed machinery, hired a few compe¬ 
tent laborers and began at once to get our facilities in 
good condition. After a month’s start along this line, in 
December 1918 we went to work on the little-used Armory. 
We still use it for our indoor programs. Mae had much 
rewiring done, made his own backboards, light reflectors, 
cleaned up the entire building and laid out a basketball 
court and a boxing and workout area. We had our first 
programs well under wax within two weeks. 

W ilson has a fine baseball stadium and it is said to be 
one of the best in this section of the South. Nevertheless, 
it needed a thorough renovation. The seats and bleachers 
were devoid of paint and many needed to be repaired or 
entirely replaced. The maintenance crew, which had now 
grown to a group of six men, including Mac. finished this 
work along with painting the outfield fence and the laying 
of a concrete curbing around the whole park fence at the 
bottom, where children continually pried iqi the metal 
fencing in order to crawl beneath it. Another two years 
of this would have necessitated a complete new fence. The 
concrete curbing was the answer, and we have had no 
trouble since that time. 

Mac was able to purchase a small cement mixer, and 
using a motor which he had salvaged, we are able to do 
all of our own ecment work. A few of the things that we 
have made ourselves are: concrete combination ping-pong 
and picnic tables, cement park benches and Cement benches 
at the swimming pool, hath houses and the three junior 
pools, plso constructed were a new park foot-bridge of 
cement and iron, an outdoor dance area at one of onr 
parks, concrete equipment shelters, eight new fireplaces 
of bric k with concrete bases. Mae and bis crew constructed 
a dirt sifter which also was powered by tliis old motor. 
We use this sifter mainly on onr stadium diamond, and 
it saxes U“ an average of three days out of seven in labor. 
This “ifler. which cost txvenly dollars, is so constructed 
that the clods of dirt roll of! the screen into a trailer and 
are hauled away, therefore recpmmg only one handling 
of the dirt. A lawn mower was constructed by Mac’s right- 
hand man, Herbert Braswell, also a fine mechanic, xvbo is 
abler to carry on one job while Mae is busy elsewhere. 

We have l«een fortunate in being able to obtain used 
pipe and old boiler tubes from the Hty-owne-el utilities de¬ 
partment. and xvitb these we construct all of onr own 
baseball and softball backstops, basketball and vollexbnll 
posts and all of the fence- posts encircling the three junior 
pools. These.- arc put down in e e-me-nt and are- permanent 
fixtures. The backstops for basketball are- cut down to four 
In three fe-et. Ibis is done- to c-omhat wind resistance* 
which will often turn the- hackbourel on the posts if it is 
slrappeel and bolted only. 

The park areas are kept in line- re,edition hi the main- 
lenience unit, and the- mowers and e epiipme-nt nn giicn 
excellent care, \nv alhle-tir field* and plax grounds hale 
been nebicfl to this errw n work within (lie la«l three years 
Nrw Iwnels have been cleared and graded in several see lions 


of the city, and at present property for a proposed day- 
camp is Iroing cleared and improved so that this project 
may get under Way for the first time this summer. 

Any story about Karl J. McFarlane should include a 
fexv words about his e*flicient way of handling his men. 
his willingni'ss to do things personally and to spend much 
of his own time, not only for the people of W ilson. but 
for the county and even for the other cities throughout 
the state. Mac has confided to me several times that his 
laborers often give him good ideas that can he used in 
their work. He makes his men feel that they arc u-anted. 
encourages them to express their ideas, and often uses their 
suggestions. He lias never been selfish with his oxx-n ideas 
and time, and hardly a neck passes that he is not called 
upon by some othe-r department, school or club for as¬ 
sistance. 

Mac also lias said that every efficient maintenance crew 
should have one mechanically minded, trustworthy man 
to stay on the job at times when the foreman has to leave 
to purchase materials, attenel staff meetings, line up future 
work for the crew, or do any of the tilings that must take 
him away from hi.- men. With a good man. sue Ji as he lias 
in Braswell, the work does not lag. 

*7<x fttttact ‘Indu'ittif - 

6e ritttactcve 

The importance of providing recreation Opportunities 
ami other attractive community facilities, as a meant of 
bringing ne-xv industry to a community, is clearly illus¬ 
trated in a storx appearing in The Tennessee Planner. A 
manufacturer seeking a site for a new plant investigated 
conditions in Union City, which ranked first on its list 
in the choice of operational sites. The town, hoxvever, lost 
out as the location for the nexv plant. The company officials 
reported, as one of the chief reasons, the fact that they 
couldn't see hoxv the community, could furnish the neces¬ 
sary schools, recreational facilities and other city services 
for its employees. 

“The company’s concern over recreational facilities was 
ve-rv important. Officials pointed out that there was no 
swimming pool in Union City at the time they inspected 
the town They also said that the city lacked recreational 
facilities such as a imrnicrp.il golf course and adequate 
park. . . . From their point of view, all that the city of¬ 
fered in the way of recreation was a picture show and a 
pool room. 

Chagrined and disappointed over their loss, the citizens 
have undertaken to correct the town's imperfections. 
Among the actions which have been taken, are the build 
mg ol a modern, fully-equippe-d swimming pool anil five 
plnvgromuls which were operateil under Icaelcrsliip elur 
ing the summer months. Bonels for a new high school 
have been voted anil a new hospital lias been completi'el. 
The city planning commission has b-ee-n reorganized. 

The experience in Union City elememstratcs that in orele-r 
to attract industry, a city first must lie attractive. 


Recreation 



Report of the Congress Meeting on Mid¬ 
get Athletics will be published in the 
December issue of RECREATION. 


BASEBALL 


TN REGARD to our summer baseball 
-*• program for boys eight to twelve 
years old, for some years we op¬ 
erated a softball league for this age 
group but it was never successful. 
With the growth of Little League base- 



Ronnie Merrill plays with aid of runner. 

ball in our city, we decided that boys 
who didn't make a Little League team 
or who have never played baseball, 
should have a chance to play. 

With this thought in mind, we 
contacted the Harold T. Andrews Post 
of the American Legion and they ap¬ 
propriated two hundred and fifty dol¬ 
lars for T-Shirts and other equipment 
for our teams. This meant that every 
hoy between eight and twelve years of 
age who wanted to play baseball would 
have that opportunity. 

The whole activity hinged on the 
playfield directors, all men, being 
available at the ballfields in four sec¬ 
tions of the eity to run informal 
leagues for their boys. Though only 

Jack Crain is director. Parks and Rec¬ 
reation Department, Portland, Maine. 


Ttctclen, *?ute(tAe 

John H. Crain, Jr. 

one playfield director was included in 
the budget, by placing three male 
playground leaders in key areas, we 
were able to run three leagues com¬ 
posed of five, five and four teams in 
three widely separated eity areas. 

Our recreation supervisor, William 
T. Kiley, asked a group of well in¬ 
formed citizens to participate on an 
advisory committee for this activity-. 
Members included: Victor Taylor, ex¬ 
ecutive director of the Jewish Com¬ 
munity Center; John Malcolm, execu¬ 
tive director of the YMCA; Edgar 
Hagen, executive director of the Boys 
Club; Colonel William Howes Veazie, 
Commander of the Harold T. Andrews 
Post; Mr. Kiley and Dr. Frank S. 
Broggie, psychiatric medical man. 
Some pertinent points decided were: 

1. That all hoys on a team roster 
play at least one half of each game. 
(Six inning game.) 

2. That rosters include no more than 
fifteen boys. 

3. That all games he played in the 
morning. (Little League plays at night.) 

4. That we use softball fields or 
fields.with sixty-foot baselines. (Simi¬ 
lar to Little League.) 

5. That hoys of similar skill he al¬ 
lotted proportionately to each team 
in a league; and that rosters be ad¬ 
justed during season play to assure 
equally matched teams. 

(>. That there be no inter-league 
championship games. 

7. That we use Little League style 
hats and hatting headgear. 

u. That we use regular baseballs: 
and if they prove too lively, that we 
switch to Little League style baseballs. 
(We found the regular baseball to be 
perfectly safe.) 


9. That the physically handicapped 
hoys he encouraged to play, or at least 
participate as scorers, coaches or in 
any capacity. 

10. That all boys who participate 
in the activity, he awarded a certificate 
of achievement in the activity regard¬ 
less of skill attained. 

11. That each league attract boys 
only from nearby elementary schools. 

The eity was divided by Mr. Kiley 
into school districts. All of the com¬ 
mittee proposals have been followed 
and the activity has been a success. 

Some comments of the playfield di¬ 
rectors on the activity are: 

‘'Enthusiasm is high regardless of 
the score." 

“The hots learn fair play withont 
being taught.” 

“Parents turn out, and many adults 
have watched games.” 

“They enjoyed plaiing baseball as 
much as hoys who play in Little 
League.” 

“They are learning respect for ad¬ 
ults, areas and other activities as well 
as for each other.” 

“Here is a place for the little fel¬ 
low.” (We have a three-foot-high first 
baseman on one team.) 

“Knowledge that playfield director 
is there assures them that older hoys 
won’t take the diamond from them.” 
(A very important point.) 

We have been very fortunate in this 
program, only because we have good 
leadership. This points up the value 
of leadership in all recreation pro¬ 
grams; and the picture is particularly 
interesting because there are twelve 
teams in three Little Leagues in Port¬ 
land. Also, we have a league of thir¬ 
teen, fourteen and fifteen-year-old hoys 
as well as a league of seventeen and 
eighteen-year-old hoys, and our Adult 
Twilight League. We feel that Little 
League has stimulated baseball in our 
eity and challenged us to do a hotter 
job in all our activities. 
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Person im*I in lt<M*r< k nfion 


Piml F. Douglass 


This presentation by Dr. Douglass, 
which introiluees the work of the \ a- 
tionnl Advisory Committee on I'cr- 
sonnel of the Mi l. will lie followed in 
future issues hy reports from its t'nr- 
ious suIn oinmittees. 


\ comprehensive phockam for the study of the re¬ 
cruitment. training and placement of recreation per¬ 
sonnel lias been initiated lit the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation. The stud) is lining carried forward by the Na¬ 
tional Advisory Committee with W. C. Sutherland acting 
as the secretary for the coordination of the work and de¬ 
tail at the New York office. Seventy-five specialists and 
educators are serving on five subcommittees which have 
organized the areas of inquiry and delegated responsibility 
for the work The Advisory Committee seeks, through 
shared experience and continuing collaboration at all levels' 
of recreational activity and education, to develop policies, 
standards and procedures which will provide personnel 
outlooks for a maturing and dynamic profession. To the 
extent that the committee is successful, piecemeal con- 
siderntiori of personnel problems will have come to an end. 
When one realizes that recreation now requires 20.1100 
full-time leaders, over nO.OOO part time and seasonal as 
si--tants. and over 100.000 volunteers, one can understand 
that the field has liecomc "big business' and requires a 
personnel program equal to the position which recreation 
now occupies. 

W tli the organizatou of the Advisory Committee during 
the spring and slimmer, the meetings at the .‘5 ith National 
Recreation Congress in Seattle ga\e opportunity for llior 
"Ugh discussion and further planning. The subcommittees 
develop their oyyn programs of inquiry and designate task 
forces to study yarious areas within their particular fields. 
I In first subcommittee, headed hy Verna llensynld. su¬ 
perintendent of recreation in Kansas ( itv Missouri, deals 
yyitli recruitment, yyitli the process of information by which 
young men and women make decisions to select recrea¬ 
tion as a career, l he points at which this decision is made 
must lie determined In the cooperation of the profession 
and edn< ilors; and young (icrsnus who have made deci¬ 
sions in secondary school, college or olhorrvi-o must he 
assimilated into tlx recreation movement to strength 

.T.% 


en their purpose and guide their 
professional preparation. Attention 
must he given to aptitudes as well 
as interest, because selection at the 
sourer* will count for much in years 
to come. 

The second subcommittee, headed 
by I’rofessor Charles K. lirighthill. 
director of recreation training in 
the I niversity of Illinois, deals with 
undergraduate education. Here the concern is with cur¬ 
riculum and laboratory field work, with the balance be¬ 
tween general and specialized education, with the coop¬ 
eration between educational institutions and agencies, with 
the academic foundations of the profession and with the 
practical experience so important in the screening of pros¬ 
pects and the seasoning of young men and women with 
genuine aptitudes. The profession has a heavy responsi¬ 
bility for cooperation with colleges and universities, anti 
has the right on its pari to insist that standard recreation 
curriculums be offered. The profession has the obligation 
to recommend institutions with strong offerings to recrea¬ 
tion candidates. 

The third subcommittee, headed by Professor Gerald B. 
I itzgerald, director of recreation training in the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota, deals with graduate education. Col¬ 
laborating with the subcommittee on undergraduate educa¬ 
tion in terms of studies prerequisite to graduate study, this 
task force has the responsibilities related to professional 
specialization. 

The fourth subcommittee, headed by Professor Garrett 
G. Fppley til the department of recreation in the School 
of Health. Physical hduration and Recreation in Indiana 
I niversit 1 . deals with In-service training. Here is the area 
of continuing adult study the point at which minds and 
methods arc kept alive hy constant upgrading. 

l he fifth subcommittee, headed hy Russel I oval, di- 
lector of recreation in Decatur. Illinois, deals with place¬ 
ment. 

From this brief orientation to the work of the Advisory 
Gommitlee one can see that its work deals with tlx whole 
llow of personnel operations—from the attraction of young 
men and women with genuine aptitudes, to their placement 

Mit, Dm r.MSS. chairman of the National Advisory Com¬ 
mittee, is serving as advisor to the I’resident of the Korean 
Kepulitie and as counsel to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 



Recusation 



in jobs and a continuing concern for their advancement 
throughout their careers. What the committee hopes to 
achieve is the establishment of goals and incentives with 
reliable standards and satisfying conditions of work. It 
looks forward to the recruitment of workers who believe 
in recreation as a part of life, who have faith in their 
own aptitudes to contribute to the work, who prepare by 
competent education and courage to implement their faith 
for significant performance, who understand the behavior 
of the human being in the context of the problems of con¬ 
temporary civilization, and who seek by insight into In - 
ing to increase the happiness of mankind. 

Considered as a continuum from recruitment to place¬ 
ment and the continuing xesponsibility for advancement 
of career people, the program of the Advisory Committee 
seeks to work out a personnel design which will discover 
the young people who ought to enter recreation as a life 
work, which will eneourage proper educational prepara 
tion, which will guide graduates into appropriate jobs, 
and which will exereise a continuing concern for the ad¬ 
vancement of people within the field. The Advisory Com¬ 
mittee is thus eoneerned with the fundamental conditions 
of service, with what W. C. Sutherland refers to as the 
“undergirdings of ‘inspired leadership.' ” Because recrea¬ 
tion means working with people to increase their enjoy¬ 
ment'of living, recreation personnel must be themselves 
permanently satisfied with their profession. 

Inspired leadership comes from inspired leaders. In¬ 
spiration means the awakening of the creative impulse: it 
is an inner something breathed into a person from the 
outside. In setting up the Advisory Committee, the National 
Reereation Association has assumed a share of the re¬ 
sponsibility for setting the breezes in motion which com¬ 
municate this conviction. By strengthening professional 
assurance it proposes to kindle a spark in youth which 
will encourage young men and women to make decisions to 
enter the work, which will stimulate educational instill) 
lions to fan that spark into a deep conviction of compe¬ 
tent preparation, and which will develop a professional 
camaraderie adequate to maintain a matured enthusiasm 
throughout the lifetime of usefulness. Beeause the rewards 
of reereation are always an inward human satisfaction, the 
development of career reereationalists who themselves are 
competent and happy in their life work is the first condi¬ 
tion of service. 

In our modern world of cheap power, specialized appara¬ 
tus, and organizational efficiency, science and technology 
give human beings increasing leisure. The distribution of 
power and apparatus capable of giving each family in 
our won four hundred slaves necessitates a reconstruction 
in the attitudes of living. Industrialization has brought 
with it the problems of economic instability, of booms 
and busts and panaceas like state socialism and commu¬ 
nism. Atomic energy ushers in the threat of Gotterdam- 
merung at the same time that it proposes hope for further 
release from disease and scarcity. 

In a world of political fear, economic anxiety, military 
organization, and ideological confusion, the recreation 
alist stands today as the symbol of the opportunity to en¬ 


joy time without compulsion. He exists as the spokesman 
for the use of leisure earned by work, in disinterested ac- 
tivitv freed from the activities centering around the mak 
ing of a living, the worries precipitated In personal anxie¬ 
ties. or uncertainties created by the social and international 
scene \\ ben time stands at the disposal of the complete 
man. a human being can engage in disinterested Activity 
which lifts him out of and above the disfigured patterns 
of life at the moment. C.ommunists and free enterptisers 
do not go fishing as mobile units of ideologies: they go 
fishing as men. When all the baggage of living is tossed 
aside, a man moves as a human being. He has the ex¬ 
perience of being a man in his own right facing other 
men in their own right as men facing nature of which 
he is a part. At this point the human self emerges: a con¬ 
tented man lengthens into the full image of the God who 
created him. Uneramped by the Procrustean squeeze of 
the workaday world, a human being can sav with Wall 
Whitman: 

Lei the paper remain on die desk unwritten, and the 
book on the shelf unopen’d! 

Let the tools remain in the workshop! let the money 
remain unearn'd! .... 

Let the preacher preach in his pulpit! let the lawyer 
plead in the court, and the judge expound the law. 

Camerado, 1 give you my hand! 1 .... 

I inhale great draughts of space. 

Tile cast and the west are mine, and the north and the 
south are mine. 

I am larger, heller than 1 thought. 

T did not know I held so much goodness. 1 .... 

tiiu whoever you are! .... 

^ ou Roman! Neapolitan! you Greek! .... 

You women of the earth subordinated at your tasks! , . . . 

And von of centuries hence when you listen to me! . . . . 

Health to you! good will to you all 2 .... 

In the holy moment when a human being enjoys time in 
disinterested freedom, time itself for such person ceases 
to exist; the fullness of the inward person encompasses the 
fullness of creation and the realization that “the earth is 
full of the goodness of the Lord,” 

The careerist who undertakes as a profession to deal 
with this holy moment in the spiritual experience when a 
free man enjoys free time in the personal freedom of 
choice assumes an obligation toward people which is dif¬ 
ferent from all the other professional responsibilities in 
the catalog. Here in this holy moment a person touches 
a person. The situation is not that of a physieian admini¬ 
stering a drug; or a surgeon cutting away a malignant 
growth; or a clergyman discussing God's grace as an 
antidote for sin: or a teacher giving instruction; or a 
merchant selling entertainment. The experience of the 
holy moment eomes beeause a man experiences an inward 
satisfaction in the full freedom of his own choice, action 
and expression. To participate in this moment is the 
privilege of the professional reereationalist. for toward this 
personal satisfaction of another he eommuneiates an un¬ 
obtrusive inspiration, and this is what Sutherland means 

Lines from “Song of the Open Road." 

! Lines from “Salut all Monde!" 
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when he speaks on the 20 th floor of 315 Fourth Avenue 
aho\e the sidewalks of Manhattan about “inspired leader¬ 
ship.” 

W hen a man returns from leisure to the routine grooves 
of (lie everyday world with its patterns of conflict, compe¬ 
tition. and anxiety, fie has at least had an elevating ex¬ 
perience which places problems in the perspectne of the 
genuine values of life. The responsibility of the careerist 
is to arrange the conditions which allow a man to enjoy 
a creative experience. This is the purpose of recreation: 
and this is why budgets, and administrative problems, and 
parks, and equipment are never ends but means- means 
to provide the opportunity for men to experience the holy 
moment. 


Set in this perspective, the goals of the National Ad¬ 
visory Committee on Recruitment, Training and Placement 
of Recreation Personnel of the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation become the goals of civilized men. Their fulfill¬ 
ment requires the continued best thinking and sharing 
of experience which a cross-section of the recreation move¬ 
ment can provide. It requires the team work of those who 
dedicate their lives to recreation, those who instruct tin* 
neophyte, those who administer the vast resources of the 
field. I he purpose of the committee is to stimulate thought 
hy the exchange of experience for the definition of policies 
and programs which can insure a sufficient supply of 
workers equipped to make recreation the kind of inner 
experience which our unsettled age so much requires. 


W liait In One Vol<*? 


What good will ONE VOTE do? 

W ell, ONE VOTE had a lot to do with a lot of things in 
this country! Thomas Jefferson was elected President hy 
ONT VOTE in the electoral college. So was John Quincy 
Adams. 

Rutherford B. Hay es was elected President hy ONE 
VOTE. 11 is election was contested, and it was referred to 
an electoral college. Again he won hy ONE VOTE. 

The mail who cast that deciding vote for President 
Hayes was a Congressman from Indiana, a lawyer who was 
elected to Congress hy a margin of just ONE VOTE; and 
that ONE VOTK was east hy a client of his, who, though 
desperately ill, insisted upon being taken to the polls. 

Rv just ONE VOTE there came into the nation the 
states of California, Idaho, Oregon, Texas and Washing¬ 
ton, That's a big chunk of territory and today all the 


millions living in those states are Americans by just ONE 
VOTE. 

Now', you may say that the ONE VOTE situation applies 
to the past Well, don’t forget that the draft act of W\>rld 
War 11 passed the House by just ONE VOTE. You can 
rarry this ONE VOTE history on and on. 

For example, ONE MORE ADDITIONAL VOTE in 
each of Akron’s 270 precincts at the 1951 fall election 
would have passed the less than one-half cent a day Recre¬ 
ation Levy which failed to secure a majority by only 215 
out of 65,000 ballots cast. 

Remember, YOUR VOTE may be the ONE VOTE which 
will give 50,000 Akron children safe places to play. 

Join the crusade for Recreation. 


Issued by Keerealinn Deparlmenl, Akron, Ohio, August 1952. 


The Church ami Recreation 

A discussion and action guide "to 
help a local church group appraise its 
community life and activity in relation 
to it* recreation,’ is now available. 
Entitled Our Community and Its Rrr- 
r ration, it is one of a series--1 III 

CiiukcB Ekaiimnc a holt Its Com 
mi,MTV - published by the Department 
of Social Welfare, United Christian 
Missionary Society, 222 South Downey 
Avenue, Indianapolis 7. Content of two 
of the suggested stud) sessions is 
based, in part, upon selections from 
two articles in Rn iikatiox magazine 

Arthur Katona’s “la-t’s Have Work¬ 
shops for Fellowship,” in the Novem¬ 
ber 1951 issue and “A N< w W orld,’ in 
the October 16 PI issue. 


Here’s an offer you 
will want to accept 

To let you become well acquainted with the Nation’s leading maga¬ 
zines in maintenance for the park and recreation industry, we will 
send you the next six issues for only one dollar. (Regular price is 
$ 5.00 per year.) 

Start now so you will receive the Buyers’ Guide 
Directory of over 500 suppliers in onr October 
issue. 

PARK MAINTENANCE 

P O BOX 409 APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


15ft 
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Aids for Your 
Sports Program for Girls 


VV/ HEN' PROPERLY ORGANIZED and 
™ conducted, sports are one of the 
best forms of recreation for girls of 
all ages. Alt programs, however, should 
be based upon the recognition of in¬ 
dividual differences and to the state of 
maturity of the participants, and the 
ultimate aim should be the good of 
those who participate. (Rather than 
the interests of possible spectators or 
sponsors.) Whether it is through an 
individual type of sport or a highly 
organized team game, the program 
should provide an opportunity for 
every girl who desires to play—not 
for only those who are most skilled. 

The sports director, therefore, has the 
responsibility for encouraging many 
girls to develop skills and interests in 
whatever games appeal to them most. 
The important values which come front 
good physical activity must not be lim¬ 
ited to a few star performers. 

Some girls cannot play strenuous 
games because of some physical dis¬ 
ability but they can be part of the 
group and get the experience of to¬ 
getherness by being used as timers, 
scorers, officials, or committee mem¬ 
bers to promote the program. They 
can also be served by helping them 
to select the type of game which is 
within their range of ability. 

All recreation leaders, professional 
or volunteer, should familiarize them¬ 
selves with the wealth of material 
available from the National Section 
on Women’s Athletics of the Ameri¬ 
can Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation—a depart¬ 
ment of the National Education As¬ 
sociation. 

This nonprofit educational organiza¬ 
tion is made up of leaders in physical 
education and recreation who serve in 
schools, colleges, industrial plants, mil¬ 
itary services, and public and private 
clubs and agencies. The purpose of 
the organization is to promote sound 
and diversified athletic programs cen¬ 
tered on the interests and welfare of 
participants. 


Miss Dauncey, Katherine. F. Barker 
Memorial Field Secretary for Women 
and Girls, is NKA training specialist. 


It serves the interests and needs of 
the leaders of athletics for girls and 
women by setting standards for lead¬ 
ership, health, desirable practices and 
publicity. It provides materials and 
information for leaders, players and 
officials. 

The sports guides, special publica¬ 
tions, and score books published by 
the NSWA are indispensable tools 
of leadership for sports and recreation 
activities organized under acceptable 
standards for girls and women. The 
NSWA rules have been designated as 
official for women by schools, colleges, 
industrial and recreation organizations. 
The rules have been developed by 
women for girls, and leaders all over 
the country have participated in 
changes, tried them out, accepted them 
and then have been willing to change 
them if improvement is still needed. 

The Sports Library for Women in¬ 
cludes the following guides: 

Official Aquatics, Winter Sports and Outing 
Activities Guide 
Official Basketball Guide 
Official Field Hockey—Lacrosse Guide 
Official Individual Sports Guides: Archery. 

Bowling, Fencing, Golf, Riding 
Official Recreational Games — Volley Ball 
Guide 

Official Softball- -Track and Field Guide 
Official Soccer—Speed ball Guide 
Official Tennis—Badminton Guide 
Score books for basketball, badminton, vol¬ 
leyball. field hockey 

l lie price of these guides and score 
books is fifty cents each, and they 
may be ordered from: National Sec¬ 
tion on Women’s Athletics, 1201 Six¬ 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C Each sports guide contains offi¬ 
cial playing rules, articles on tech¬ 
niques, teaching and organization; 
bibliographies; and special features 
slanted to the sport or sports it covers. 
The guides also list, by states, the 
members of the Board of Officials 
who'rate officials in basketball, soft- 


Ilelen Dauncey 

ball, volleyball, swimming and tennis, 
and who conduct examinations for 
these ratings. 

This information should be of great 
help to recreation executives who wish 
to procure competent officiating in 
sports and who wish to encourage 
their stall members to get their of¬ 
ficial ratings. State and city represen¬ 
tatives" of the NSWA (also listed in 
the guides) are organized for educa¬ 
tional and informational work—such 
as the conducting of sports clinics. 
Anyone wishing information or help 
on a problem within the state is urged 
to communicate with the state repre¬ 
sentative. 

Although the controversy of boys" 
versus girls’ rules in basketball has 
pretty much died down, there are still 
some benighted communities who think 
that imitating the men’s style of play 
is needed to hold the interest of the 
girls. In most cases the truth is that 
the game is being played primarily for 
spectators who have no interest in the 
well-being of team members but simply 
demand a “good show.” 

Sometimes the sports director is 
asked to defend his stand that girls' 
rules should be used in basketball. He 
needs the backing of some recognized 
authority in the field of women’s sport 

where the findings are based on ex¬ 
perimentation and research. In the Offi¬ 
cial Basketball Guide for 1948-49, pub¬ 
lished by NSWA, there is a research 
article by Miriam Gray on “Why Play 
Girls’ Rules in Basketball?” This gives 
both physiological and psychological 
reasons. Qualitative programs in rec¬ 
reation depend upon such factors as 
adhering to recognized standards. De¬ 
partments of recreation have a re¬ 
sponsibility to give girls and women 
the kind of sport programs which are 
the result of the thinking and plan 
ning of our top leaders in the field. 
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The communit) of Homer, New York, is fortunate in benefiting from the 
services of a large group of students preparing for recreation leadership under 
the guidance of a competent teacher with long experience in the field of recre¬ 
ation. M<*t communities of this size must employ at least one part-time leader 
to supplement the ser> ices rendered l>> volunteers. 


Kecreation W orkshop 

Stanley Silver 


R k< iiration for adults, play for 
children—it’s all the same, under 
orte program that the recreation com¬ 
mission of Homer New York, is pro- 
tiding for its coimmiuit) and the 
program deals with all phases of rec¬ 
reation from basketball to tiddly¬ 
winks. 

Amazing as ,t may sound, all un¬ 
paid volunteer workers for this com¬ 
mission are college students majoring 
in recreation education at the. State 
University Teachers College at Cort¬ 
land, New York. Operation of the 
commission's program is unique in 
that it is completely conducted by this 
group of students. 

The professional training of recrea¬ 
tion leaders has long been recognized 
as best accomplished by actual field 
experience, and the functions of the 
commission provide a practical work 
shop in community recreation The or¬ 
ganization and administration of an 
over-all recreation program enables 
them to gain experience in the differ 
cut facets of community recreation, 
including budgeting and accounting, 
maintenance, construction, personnel 
recruitment programming, public re¬ 
lations and group leadership. In order 
to insure smooth opr rut ion of the com¬ 
mission a stall organization has I teen 
set up to handle these details. 


At Tllon u role this nrlirh’ ill the sup- 
pestinn of l)r. Harlan G. Metcalf, 
elniiriiutn of the recreation ih jiartment 
of ,S tale Teachers (iallepe, Corllantl. 
\ eu } or/% u here he is a statical. 

3«0 


A recreation director is in charge 
of the program. He is responsible to 
the chairman of the commission, which 
is composed of respected citizens of 
the community. Under the director is 
a staff for public relations, sports per¬ 
sonnel, social recreation and a re¬ 
search department. All workers arc 
volunteer leaders from the student 
body in recreation training. 

The different departments of the or¬ 
ganization are decentralized to a large 
degree to encourage growth, sense of 
responsibility, initiative, and at the 
same time permit adaptations to im¬ 
mediate changing conditions. This 
saves time that is already at a pre¬ 
mium because of the heavy academic 
obligations of the students. 

Among the many aetvities m the 
program is an arts and crafts depart¬ 
ment which offers soap carving, wood 
carving and leather-craft: ill the sports 
field, there are ice skating, basketball, 
volleyball, badminton, a softball league, 
a bowling league and outing activities. 
Social, square and folk dancing are 
favorites in the program and instruc¬ 
tion is given in all. In addition there 
are special community celebrations 
presented by the commission includ¬ 
ing Halloween, Thanksgiving. Christ¬ 
mas. Valentine’s Day and St. I’atrick’s 
Dav. A library reading hour functions 
for the young children to introduce 
them to the fun of reading and its 
place in recreation 

The latest additions to the program 
are an adult night and a golden age 
group program. Adult night provides 
recreation for those young adults who 


wish to engage in sports activities. 
The golden agers are over sixty-five 
years of age and recreation opportu¬ 
nities, suitable for their years, are 
provided. 

An All-Homer picnic which the com¬ 
mission sponsored at a nearhy state 
recreation area was the high-light of 
the 1951 program. Approximately three 
hundred children and adults attended. 

At birth, the recreation coni mission 
started out as a laboratory project 
for students in fulfilling their cur¬ 
riculum requirements. Homer, New 
York, which is located thirty miles 
south of Syracuse, with a population 
of three thousand, submitted a request 
to the college in 1948 to set up some 
sort of recreation program for its 
youth. Cortland Stale Teachers College 
at this time was inaugurating a new 
four-year curriculum in recreation ed¬ 
ucation and the situation seemed ideal 
for the students to gain practical ex¬ 
perience in community recreation. 

At first the program was limited in 
scope and offered only a few activities. 
Small as it was, however, its popu¬ 
larity spread and an interest was 
shown by both the children and their 
parents. I'he following year saw the 
project turn into a recreation organi¬ 
zation which worked in conjunction 
with the local central school to pro¬ 
vide recreation for its students. As 
the attendance and interest increased, 
the program was broadened and the 
aiil of a larger staff of student volun¬ 
teers was enlisted. 

A recreation center was provided 
for the commission's use in the form 


Recreation 



of an old fire house. The students 
"‘pitched in’' and worked three hun¬ 
dred man-hours in fixing, cleaning and 
painting the interior of the building. 
Joseph Halper, a recreation major, 
was the first student director. His 
interest and work for the commission 
gradually helped expand the program 
from a one-day-a-week operation to its 
present six day week. The center is 
open from 7:00-10 p.m. and a staff of 
forty provides leadership. 

In 1951, three years after the proj¬ 
ect started, the village board recog¬ 
nized the recreation commission as a 
necessary town function and funds 
were appropriated in the town budget 
for the commission’s use. The New 
York State Youth Commission has 
also approved the program and gives 
partial financial aid. 

Plans for the expansion of the com¬ 
mission’s program include a sports¬ 
man’s club which will provide for 
more outing activities. Erection of a 
ski-tow for skiing is planned in ad¬ 
dition to a swimming program for all 
age groups. A bicycle safety campaign, 
run in conjunction with the police 


department and the board of educa¬ 
tion, is scheduled. For the fishing en¬ 
thusiasts there Is to be a small fry 
fishing contest. 

The sports program was augmented 
with the completion of the new central 
school. With the cooperation of the 
school board, the commission has ob¬ 
tained the use of its facilities for rec¬ 
reation activities in the evening. 

Not only has the Homer Recrea¬ 
tion Commission filled a vital gap for 
recreation in the village of Homer, 
but it has enabled students, as future 
recreation leaders, to gain confidence 
and proficiency in recreation skills 
and methods. 

Dr. Harlan G. Metcalf, head of the 
recreation education department at 
Cortland State, was quick to realize 
that such a program would help stu¬ 
dents develop a feeling for initiative, 
leadership and responsibility. He has 
been instrumental in providing guid¬ 
ance and encouragement for the pro¬ 
gram from its infancy. At the present 
time research is being conducted to 
determine the needs and interests of 
those to be served in the future. 



TABLE TENNIS 
INSTRUCTIONS 


Written by Sharon Koehnke, International 
Table Tennis Star. For beginners and ad¬ 
vanced players—complete with pictures. Also 
catalog on paddles, tables and gift items. 
Sent Free. Write tnday to SHARON KA\, 
Bax 493-A, Glen Ellyn, 111. 


CARE Gift Packages 

The annual CARE holiday package, 
containing a whole canned turkey din¬ 
ner and all the trimmings is again 
available for delivery in Austria, Bel¬ 
gium. Finland. France. West Germany 
and Berlin. Great Britain I England. 
Scotland. Wales and Northern Ire¬ 
land), Greece. Italy, the Netherlands 
and Norway. The cost is $18.75. 

CARE also offers the turkey alone 
at a cost of 812.00 and a tasty budget 
food package for $6.95 for recipients 
in East Germany and \ ugoslavia as 
well as the above countries. The turkey 
package is also available for Japan. 
Okinawa and the Philippines. 

Orders may be mailed to (.ARE, 20 
Broad Street. New York 5, New T ork, 
or any local office. 



I ^ 


OSBORN OFFERS YOU . . . 

BIG ILLUSTRATED SUPPLY FOLDER 

Shows many easy-fa-make camp projects 
ready to put together, such as beautiful 
belts, bags, purses, cigaretle cases and 
hundreds of other items. 



"CAMP SPECIAL" MOCCASIN 

Genuine leather with composi¬ 
tion sales. All sizes far all ages. 

Ideal for the beach, in the 
woods, along paths ond far 
lounging. 

Per Pair — $3.95 

($3.55 in 12 pair lots) 

^68-PAGE LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLY CATALOG - ONLY 25e 

Illustrates alt types of moccasins and leather items of in- 
terest at summer camps, modeling tools, lacings, instruction 
bonks for handicraft purposes, etc. Xo experience needed. 


CLIP AND MAIL NOW! 



OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO., 

223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 

Please rush □ Free Illustrated Supply Folder; 
□ Idea-packed 68-page Leathercraft Supplies 
Catalog far which I enclose 25c in coin. 
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• 'Are You pulling your own weight?” 
was the question asked hy a member 
of the Croton Board of Education. 
Like the other members of his board, 
the gentleman was questioning the 
right of our recreation department to 
use the schools. 

At the time. I had been in the vil¬ 
lage less than three weeks and had 
no rebuttal. However. I immediately 
made a personal survey and found to 
my dismay that this hoard member 
had a legitimate gripe. 

At that time two recreation cen¬ 
ters served the winter recreation pro¬ 
gram. The high school was used two 
evenings a week for senior basketball 


and Saturday afternoons for movies 
in the auditorium. The second center 
was in the Municipal Building, where 
the library held a Saturday story hour, 
and the basement was used once each 
week for a game session. The base¬ 
ment was also used two other evenings 
by organizations unrelated to the mu¬ 
nicipal program. They were the Home 
Bureau, art adult craft unit for women, 
and the Concordia Band, another adult 
project. 

Equipment in the basement for the 
game sessions consisted of two [ring 
pong table** and a battered pool table. 
The previous winter, the boys had 
been denied use of the room because 
of destruction and vandalism in the 
building during the evenings when 
they were in session. Tin room itself 
was fairly large— ,'!0 feet by 6f> feet— 
and adjoining it was a small room 
') feet bv 20 feet used for storage 


\flt. Morris m stipfrituendenl oj rrrrr- 
nlinn nl (.rnton-on Hudson. W*i York. 


of summer recreation equipment. 

The obvious answer seemed to be 
to put enough equipment into the 
game room to keep the boys too oc¬ 
cupied for delinquency. Fortunately 
funds were available. In the store¬ 
room we found an old dusty mat for 
which we purchased a plastic cover. 
The storeroom was emptied and made 
into our mat room. Some of the boys 
expressed an interest in body build¬ 
ing, so we bought an inexpensive set 
of bar hells, formed a club and had 
the nucleus of a good program in our 
made-over storeroom. A light punch¬ 
ing bag, boxing gloves, a new ping 
pong table and a pair of fiat Bak 


boards were also purchased. The pool 
table was re-covered and new cues and 
bridges added. Wc opened the rooms 
two evenings each week and within 
a week the boys had improvised a 
heavy punching bag and were plan¬ 
ning other improvements. 

A terrific psychological effect re¬ 
sulted from naming the basement the 
Hecreation Game Booms. This served 
the double purpose of identification 
and the implication of ownership. Un¬ 
til this title look hold we were merely 
tenants; now the rooms are ours and 
recognized throughout the village as 
recreation property. 

The second year money was more 
plentiful and we picked up a new tele¬ 
vision set, a used shuflleboard table, 
and table and wall toss games. The 
mat was brought into the big room 
and the small room was changed to 
the TV room. Our schedule was ex¬ 
panded to include two afternoons a 
week as well as the two evenings. 

It was recognized that the winter 
program was no longer a one-man job. 


and for the first time we began to get 
more use of the schools. The schedul¬ 
ing of two more recreation activities 
made necessary the hiring of teachers, 
and other adults who had shown a ca¬ 
pacity and interest in such work, as 
part-time leaders. 

This is the third year since we started 
our Recreation Game Rooms. The past 
fall the teen-agers painted the rooms, 
refinished the floors, made curtains for 
the windows and are now planning 
booths and a coke bar. Special events 
arranged from time to time include 
dances, tournaments in active and 
quiet games, parties and meetings. 

The rooms are now used for recrea¬ 
tion five afternoons and three evenings 
a week. The sixth afternoon they are 
turned over to the Girl Scouts, while 
the remaining three nights they are oc¬ 
cupied by the Home Bureau, the Con¬ 
cordia Band and the Boy Scouts. Inck 
of money for personnel necessitates 
the loaning out of the rooms, but this 
is good public relations and a display 
of community spirit. 

Along with our Recreation Game 
Rooms, use of the schools has ex¬ 
panded. The gymnasium is open for 
recreation five nights a week and the 
other evening is reserved for high 
school varsity competition. We still use 
the auditorium and also the elemen¬ 
tary school gymnasium one afternoon 
and one evening each week. 

Our Saturday program now con¬ 
sists of nine separate activities, and 
only three seasons ago we were fortu¬ 
nate to have three. With the possibili¬ 
ties of golden age groups, ladies’ gym 
classes and parent education and nurs¬ 
ery school groups we may soon begin 
to have activities during the mornings 
as well 

In three years we have more than 
doubled our activ ity sessions and what 
is more important, we have provided 
about two and one half times the vari¬ 
ety of activities, thus belter serving 
more children in the community. As a 
result, publie opinion is favorable and 
the school authorities are amenable to 
almost any plan wc might offer for 
our year-round program The towns¬ 
people are aware of our presence, our 
importance and our needs. 

In brief, ice ore pullinp our nun 
u richt. 


Are YOU Onilim/ 
Your fiu’ii Weight? 

Mortimer H. Morris 
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The Family 

Turns in an Age-Old Sport 



Evening is lecture time in the home of Lt. Col. ancl Mrs. Wal¬ 
ter R. Walsh. The children have been shooting since thev left 
the cradle. Father was formerly an FBf agent, knows his guns. 

T here are those who believe America needs more fam¬ 
ily recreation. Going, they say, is the family zest for 
croquet, ice cream freezes and song fests at home. De¬ 
parted are the leisurely, even-tempered days of pre-indus¬ 
trial might. In a fast-moving age, geared to mechanical 
monotony, what interests and activities, they ask, can sup 
plement these old-time hearth-huggers? 

The old-timers, lamenting the present threat to the fam¬ 
ily, point with chagrin to the nation’s big-time professional 
games, which leave thousands of spectators comfortably 
applauding from the sidelines the perfection of highly 
trained athletes. In a family, where each member has chan 
neled his competitive interests, pursuits lead wildly oil in 
a half-dozen directions during the hours when family bonds 
should be deepened and enriched. 

It is for these reasons primarily that many recreation 
leaders are applauding the growing family interest in an 

Author is a stuff member of the National Rifle Assn. 
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age-old leisure time sport that unites its members in a com¬ 
mon activity, that of competitive shooting. With the pos¬ 
sible exception of bowling, no other recreation possesses 
the ageless, year-round appeal of the target sport. 

Ihe National Rifle Association, parent organization of six 
thousand senior shooting clubs in this nation and abroad, 
reports that two hundred fifty thousand adults are cur¬ 
rently engaged in rifle and pistol shooting as members of 
the national organization. This membership includes thou¬ 
sands of women, ranging from youthful stenographers to 
housewives and grandmothers, who, with several thousand 
junior clubs and patrols, attest to the family-wide appeal 
of the shooting game. 

What is there about this sport that attracts those of all 
ages and divergent occupations? And what can it do to 
further family life together? 

First of all, it meets the natural fascination of all for 
firearms. Properly guided, this fascination can be made a 
social and national asset, rather than a menace to society. 
Secondly, it answers the gregarious and competitive nature 
of man with a fair and disciplinary sport that bars no age 
or physical defect; and in this second factor lies the basic 
reason for shooting’s universal appeal. 

Not only is the robust ditch digger, bricklayer or police 
officer able to meet the demands of the shooting game, hut 
the artist, professional man, industrial worker or physically 
handicapped person can compete on a just basis, owing to 
rules and peculiarities of the competition. Because physical 
strength is no measure of shooting success, and improved 
and varied gun sights aid those of failing eyesight, a wide 
variety of persons are able to excell. 

There are instances where women shooters have triumph¬ 
antly laid down their arms after running up scores that 
put their male companions to shame. Elderly men, using 
sights to compensate for their defective natural vision, 
have walked off with trophies that inexperienced “young¬ 
sters" have been striving to capture for years. 

Even the physically handicapped find an official place in 
the shooting sport. The National Rifle Association, after 
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<lur investigation, will grant concessions as to firing posi¬ 
tion to those who suffer a competitive disadvantage from 
loss of limh or other defect. 

f air classification of all shooters is another appealing 
aspect of the competition. Ibis classification, based on past 
performances, groups those of comparable ability, thus 
insuring the keenest sporting satisfaction and just distribu¬ 
tion of awards. 

For youngsters, there is satisfaction in a manly sport 
which provides them with hunting skills and the means to 
excel in inarkmanship. Strangely, too, they are attracted 
by the self-discipline it imposes—centering the target shot 
require' rigid self-control—so that this desirable character 
trait comes to them in a natural way. Hoys, particularh. 
find romance in the story of the American rifleman, and 
feel a kinship with this national hero who has played so 
prominent a role in the creation and defense of his 
countrv. 


As a family sport, then, shooting answers the demands 
of all. In addition, it is comparatively inexpensive—one 
gun for each member of the family or one gun for all 
members. 

With all members of the family shooting, usually on the 
same range, there is a heightened sense of family identity. 
Families become friendly competitors and take pride in 
filial accomplishment. Dad oversees his children's game 
and appreciates and knows his sons and daughters better 
because they share a like interest. Mom is taken outside 
the humdrum circle of home demands, competes against 
men as well as women, appreciates and takes pride in her 
family in a new sense. 

Much of the competition is conducted out-of-doors, pro¬ 
viding a healthful atmosphere which sharply contrasts with 
the demoralizing influence of many of the present day’s 
amusements. It is a game which promotes the nation’s 
basic need—a united, healthy and happy family. 


Sign IJ|i. 4»raii«lnia! 

Margery Wells Steer 

Grandma is making the headlines! One publication 
features an orchestra composed entirely of grandmothers; 
another carries a full page portrait of a grandmother la¬ 
boring over her school work. Grandma Moses keeps pop¬ 
ping uji in print to prove that life begins for some people 
long after it ends for others. 

Grandma, it seems, is a gold mine of energy and talent 
which is too often overlooked! 

That all grandmothers are deeply interested in their 
grandchildren is obvious to anyone who listens to the 
spirited exchange of anecdotes and observes the proud 
showing of snapshots which takes place when groups of 
older women get together, .'•ince this interest ill the rising 
generation exists, why not pul it to work for the children 
of the community? 

It was this thought which prompted a young mother of 
four to rise in a school Mothers’ Club meeting to propose 
a special campaign to enroll the grandmothers of the com¬ 
munity as members. Mothers, she reminded the group, are 
generally so involved in roiind-thr-elock care of their fam¬ 
ilies that their time and strength for community work is 
limited even though their interest is not. Grand nillther* 
have more free time, they certainly liavi more experience, 
and she would even go so far as to admit that they might 
have more skill and judgment in organizing people for 
action. Their help would he invaluable to the Mothers' 
(Hull ami to all community programs and organizations 
which w irk for the welfare of children and youth “\YV 
can ! dnilt Grandma,' she finished, “but let’s give her a 
i iiiini c to enlist' " 

In the family and community life of ( hina. the older 
Mas. StkkH j'.v n prnntlmnther anil homemaker jrom Ohio. 


members have a place of special usefulness and respect. 
The Chinese people assume that years of living will yield 
some measure of understanding, and that it is the respon¬ 
sibility of the older generation to communicate the fruits 
of experience to those who follow them. 

Families and communities which fail to make use of the 
experience and ability of grandmothers are wasting a valu¬ 
able resource. The tendency of women to drop out of child 
study groups, parent teacher associations, and recreation 
programs as soon as they no longer have children in the 
local school is unfortunate for the child, the school, and 
the community. It is also unfortunate for the women them¬ 
selves. If Grandma is not allowed to become an asset, she 
may become a liability—bored, unhappy, unwanted. She 
ran he one of the most useful people in any community, 
and her contribution need not be limited to knitting and 
hahy sitting. 

One of the educational journals reports that in some 
communities grandmothers arc being used in the schools 
as assistants to teachers with crowded classrooms and 
heavy schedule*. They help with record-keeping; correct 
papers, supervise play periods, conduct field trips, and hi 
a variety of ways are able to ease the teacher’s load. They 
arc especially useful ns leaders of after-school hobby* clubs. 
Moth the children and their grandmothers benefit from the 
association with one another. 

Child-serving organizations of many kinds arc constant¬ 
ly in need of volunteers. They offer jobs which Grandma 
can have for the asking and which will provide her with 
activities as absorbing and satisfying as those of the most 
youthful career girl. In the fields of education and recre¬ 
ation, her skills, her hobbies, her interests and her insights 
are indi-pi-nsahlc. 

We are accustomed to lieing told that the children of a 
community arc one of its greatest resources. So, we might 
add. are their grandparents. No community can afford to 
overlook the contribution they are equipped, and in mam 
eases eager, to make. 
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Sending Out Questionnaires 

When sending out questionnaires to 
various recreation, or other, depart¬ 
ments—always send the form in dupli¬ 
cate, one copy to serve as file copy for 
the department receiving questionnaire 
and the other to he returned to the de¬ 
partment requesting information. 1 be¬ 
lieve this not only would create a good 
feeling between the departments but 
would save a good deal of time. There¬ 
by the department requesting informa¬ 
tion would get a reply sooner.— Lynn 
Schmid, Dallas, Texas. 

Special Services 

In one NRA district the association 
district representative is giving ad¬ 
dresses to the officer classes of Special 
Services Schools. Says he, “1 have 
never talked to a group that seemed to 
be more interested in learning about 
the resources and assistance available 
to them.” In establishing a coopera¬ 
tive relationship with army personnel, 
therefore, it might be a good idea to 
call upon your DR for this type of 
service in your district. 

Handy Helps 

• Looking • for materials for Charm 
School or good grooming program for 
Teen-age clubs? The Educational Serv¬ 
ices Department of Rristol-Meyers Com¬ 
pany, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, has attractive free material. 

• Are your adult-age groups interested 
in making silver jewelry? Ask for a 
copy of Making Hand Wrought Ster¬ 
ling Silver Jewelry, an excellent man¬ 
ual available from the Craft Service 
Department, Handy and Harman, <52 
Fulton Street, New York 38, New 
York. It’s free to official recreation de¬ 
partments; $1 for individuals. 


• Do you need a radio script or tape 
recording of how a teen-center and 
council got started in a small town? 
Write to The People Act Center, State 
College, Pennsylvania. Script is free; 
tape recording is $1,85. Other scripts 
and recordings are also available. 

Good Promotion 

A good idea was followed out in 
Topeka, Kansas, one year when a series 
of articles on Topeka municipal recre¬ 
ation had been appearing in the local 
press. They collected the articles and 
reproduced them, via photo offset, in 
a pamphlet used to promote the organ¬ 
ization of a recreation commission, 
funds for which are the subject of a 
referendum vote this month. No addi¬ 
tional copy needed to be added to these 
attractive handouts which effectively 
told their story of accomplishments and 
of the local recreation inadequacies 
resulting from lack of funds. 

Recreation Directory 

A worthwhile project for a recrea¬ 
tion department to undertake is one 
such as is illustrated by the Nebraska 
Recreation Directory, 1951 edition. 
This identifies for citizens of the state 


the various religious, social and wel¬ 
fare organizations—national and local 
—which offer recreation projects in lo¬ 
cal communities. (The directory not 
only tells of each agency's purpose 
and function, hut also gives the names 
and addresses of those persons who 
can supply additional facts and fig¬ 
ures.) Issued by Community Services 
and Institutes of the University Ex¬ 
tension Division of the University of 
Nebraska, the list includes such groups 
as the American National Red Cross, 
Roy and Girl Scouts of America, Great 
Plains Recreation Leaders' Labora¬ 
tory, Future Farmers of America, Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association, Nebras¬ 
ka Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Nebraska Folk and Square Dance As¬ 
sociation, various departments of the 
University of Nebraska, and others. 
This might he done on a local or conn 
ty basis. 

Quickies 

Two good suggestions come from 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 

• A howling clinic with local alleys 
donating free use for the clinic, and 
the American Bowling Congress send¬ 
ing a professional bow ler to hold the 
clinic. 

• A playground patrol run by the 
police department. Once each day a 
prowl-car drives slowly by each Read¬ 
ing playground, and if the director or 
superintendent has any problems he 
signals the car—whereupon it draws 
up and settles the matter, if necessary. 
This is all done in a very friendly, 
casual way. The director expects it; 
the youngsters look forward to it, and 
it gives to all a sense of protection and 
feeling of security. 


AWARDS 

YOU CAN AFFORD 


OVER 100 RECREATION 


DEPARTMENTS USING 

KISH 

OUR PLASTIC TROPHYS 

& 1iflftV 



WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 


W. R. MOODY 


704 N. MARIPOSA 
BURBANK. CALIF. 
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It's the plus factor that makes American the mast respected name 'n 
Playground Equipment. First, plus in design. Never content to copy, 
American engineers have pioneered scores of design improvements and 
innovations. Next, plus in performance. Employing superior materials, 
master craftsmanship and improved production methods, American 
Approved Equipment is built to endure. Finally, plus in safety. Amer¬ 
ican craftsmen are aware of their responsibility for the safety of your 
children. Thus, with American you receive a combination of far 
superior design, unexcelled performance, and unmatched safety. 

The plus factor extends to our dealings with 
customers. You will find AMERICAN pleas¬ 
ant to do business with, prompt and equi¬ 
table in adjustments, eager to protect an en¬ 
viable reputation nearly half a century old. 


AMERICAN 




••• in Design, 
Performance and Safety 


/J**/oir Wi \ ntrr it jiu Ofliriul 
11 t'K it Li l ton Dicing l nit 


i»i.\Y 4 ;itoi M> iHiViri: co. 

A \ 1> i: It SOA. I > Ik I AM 

World's fjirfivst Mnnufueturvr* of Fine 
Fifty urourni *K- Stcittttninn F**o! Ftjuipment 



70nite*7<MUuf 


FOR CATALOGS AM* SPECIAL LITE RATI'RE 
FEATI Rl.\« AMKRIIW APPROVED 


rutcRotMi eclipmrnt • • • swimming emu. mmtpme.nt • • • all-American picnic grills 

ALL-AMERICAN I NirOMM HANGERS • . . AMERICAN IIEAVV lit TV CHECKING AND GVMNASII M BASKETS 
STEEL BASKET BACK# • • • AMERICAN REPAIR COl'IPMKNT • • • AMERICAN HOME PI.AV EVtIPMRNT 


^Mte%tuUi6HaUt^ Specified 


'}*UlHAti4%K4tUtf /fppn&xd 
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NOW—boys and girls of all ages find 
good reading is good fun! 




CHILDREN'S DIGEST—The best of the old and new- 
in children's literature—for boys and girls from 5 to 12 

CHILDREN'S DIGEST is a must in every children's library! Each issue brings 132 
colorfully illustrated pages with reprints of the well loved dassics-Dickens, Stevenson, 
Kipling, Milne, and stories of present day authors, tike Bianco, Dr. Suess, Mitchell, 
Baum, as well as pages of good comics, puzzles, things to do. Widely acclaimed by 
librarians, teachers, parents and bays and girls themselves, it is a delightful, 
instructive magazine that makes good reading good lunl 

1 year (10 issues) $3 2 years (20 issues) $5 


HUf/IPTY DUMPTY'S MAGAZINE for little children 3 to 7 

Here, at last, is a sparkling magazine to delight, instruct and entertain little children. 
Designed for the child from 3 to 7, every story and activity in the 132 colorful digest- 
size pages will give the child the joy of doing things, ond instill a love for good 
reading. Each issue will bring Tell-Me Stories, Read-Aloud Stories, Stories for Begin¬ 
ners, all by leading children's TJuthors, plus ingenious poges of coloring, drawing, 
cutouts, puzzles, games, stimulating things to da. A treasure for busy little hands 
.. . for octive little minds! 

1 year (10 issues) $3 2 years (20 issues) $5 


COMPACT—The Pocket Magazine for Young People 
Now published monthly and available by subscriptions! 

Each 164 page lively issue will include two condensations o( the best books for young 
people, a selection of the best articles, features, fiction, romance, adventure; a 
monthly fashion reporl and departments on movies, personalities, careers, everything 
Ihot will make COMPACT the counsellor and companion of teen-age boys and girls. 

1 year (10 issues) $3 2 years (20 issues) $5 


Published by the Publishers of Parents' Magazines 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE—the indispensable reference 
for every group worker 







Today, thousands of group workers everywhere use and refer to this practical, 
authoritative reference on child care and training. PARENTS' MAGAZINE is the only 
publicotion that covers the newest trends, the up-to-date thoughts on the everyday 
problems of reoring children from crib fo college. Group workers find so much help 
In the imporlont articles; Ihe reviews of new books for children and parents; the free 
study programs for parents groups. The departments on movies, recreation, family fun, 
moke it an invaluable guide for everyone interested in children of any oge. 


• child care 

• health 

• school adjustments 

• behavior problems 

• teen oge problems 


• adolescence 

• family relations 

• community living 

• family departments 
on foods, home, etc. 


1 year $3 2 years $5 3 years $7 


Parents' Institute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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Summer Playground Echoes—1952 
In Lvanslon. Illinois, the bureau of 
recreation again sponsored its eight- 
week summer playground program for 
retarded children. The five half-day 
week program of regular activities is 
supervised by one director, emploved 
hv the bureau, and salaries of other 
leaders are paid hy parents. 

\nd in Ogden, I tall* a rehabilita- 
tion play eenier for physically liandi- 
eapped children was eondueted for the 
second summer season, hv an employee 
of the city recreation departuieiit. Oil 
(he lawns of l tali schools for the deaf 
and blind, special play apparatus has 
Im'cii provided and some three hundred 
children throughout the city partici¬ 
pate in the programs. Assistance is 
given by the mothers of the children. 

thanksgiving Fiesta 
file script which will lie used in the 
annual Thanksgiving fiesta in Hono¬ 
lulu Ini' been written by a member of 
the recreation division’s staff, Mrs. 
>hirlev Lombard. Lntitled “'I In Imli 
an’s I hanksgjv iug Dinner," it is Im^ed 
on an actual eX|HTience of Mrs. Lom¬ 
bard's iiinlernal ancestor, who lived in 
Indian territory. 

Looking \hcacl to Christmas 
Mr. Mitcy < 'thanksgiving parade 
weleimiing >anta (Ians in New imk 
I ilv. i« rivaled hv tin annual Vide 
parade nf the hoy« and girl« in ! resno. 

(.nliforiiia. Chrislmas hue and tales nf 
'<lnrv llnnk l-'lllil are iutei pieted hv 
means nf miniature final*, mounted on 
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coaster wagons or other juvenile con¬ 
veyances and decorated by the chil¬ 
dren themselves: by marching, cos¬ 
tumed groups, often accompanied bv 
pets of assorted sizes; and hv in¬ 
dividual characterizations. Parade en¬ 
tries are sometimes reverent, as in the 
ease of scenes from the Nativity, anil 
sometimes comic, often beautiful, and 
always full of life and color. 

I^ist year, the entire school and citv 
playground staff 1 engaged in organizing 
and marshalling the parade and Fresno 
Mate College students and Bov Scouts 
aided along (he line of march. Kccren- 
tion director Holman was in general 
charge at the assembly point and play¬ 
ground superintendent Quigley was tin- 
grand marshall. The parade was spon¬ 
sored by the recreation department. 
The Fresno Bee, radio station KMj 
and (he downtown division of the Fres¬ 
no County and City Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. 

Facts and Figures 
financed hy a $1,000,000 Imud 
issue. Hutehinson. Kansas, has com¬ 
pleted a city sports arena building 
which will seat approximately 7.000 
people—1.700 when it is used for bas¬ 
ketball, Off-street parking is provided 
for 5.000 ears. The building contains 
olfiees. storage spaces, dressing rooms, 
a practice gymnasium, press and radio 
booths and eight concession stands.... 
A local club in Hr ill ion, Wisconsin, 
sponsored-a “frontier days” celebration 
which raised approximately $20.000— 
funds to In used for a park which tin 
club is donating to the village.... One 
result of (he study on recreation, made 
hy the recreation informal education 
*erlion of (he Houston, Tc.xns, com¬ 
munity council, was an increase in the 
parks and recreation budget to bring 
its 1052 appropriation to approximate¬ 
ly $020,000. . . . The Tennessee De¬ 
partment of Conservation, division of 
stale parks, js now including a section 
of recreation news in its monlhlv 
N eusleller. Printed on green paper to 
distinguish it from park news, tin roe- 
leatiini section contains items from 
iimiiieipal i ee real i on departments 
throughout the stale. . . \ new regi 

truth'll tee of live dollars increased 
from one dollar for uon-iesideut i bib 
dren u«ing Cincinnati's public plnv- 


grounds became effective July 15. The 
legality of charging a child who lives 
outside of the city, but inside of the 
city school district, for using facilities 
on the property of the board of educa¬ 
tion, was passed upon by the city 
solicitor. 

Help from the Public 

The Boston Board of Recreation in¬ 
stituted, early in the year, a campaign 
to encourage the public to write to lo¬ 
cal neighborhood papers about the rec¬ 
reation picture in the community. Tin 
column in one paper, with the heading. 
“Recreation Clinic. What’s the Beef?” 
explained that letters would lie puli 
fished, if possible, and would he con¬ 
sidered by the hoard in planning more 
effective recreation. 

“Sports” Note 

In Beading, Massachusetts, a version 
of the great Olympic Games at Helsin¬ 
ki was cut to fit their playground pro¬ 
gram— Lrazy Kolympics. The discus 
throw was a paper plate, a standing 
broad grin and water melon race wen- 
features. the impressive march to the 
field, under the chosen llag. was pal 
terned on the Olympic program and a 
great dove of peace and many Hags 
thrilled spectators and participants. 

Community Park 

A cemetery, w liieli has not been used 
for burials for more than a half-cen- 
turv, has been turned into a communi¬ 
ty park in Batesville. Arkansas. Its old 
stones left intact, enhanced hv new 
shrubbery and flowers, the formerly 
neglected spot is now a pleasant place 
in which to relax for the city’s thous¬ 
ands of shopper* and their children 
who come hy Inis and ear from snr 
rounding rural areas. The project was 
sparked by the garden club, which do¬ 
nated $100 and secured approval of 
lot owners. All civic and service clubs 
in the city and sonic county demonstra¬ 
tion i luhs eoiitiihuted to the financing 
of puhlii rest rooms, walks and 
henrlies mill drinking fountains. 

>peakmg of eenieteries. the Baton 
Rouge recreation and park commission 
believes il is the only recreation do 
piilim-nt in the eountiy which is also 
responsible for the maintenance of a 
cemetery, 

IIkcii i:\tion 



Francis Sugrue 


Church Recreation lustitiite 


The laughter of sixty-three Roman 
Catholic nuns dancing and playing 
games with quiet merriment rippled 
like, a fresh breeze across the campus 
of Ladyeliif College for four days last 
spring. 

It is not a strange thing to hear a 
nun laugh. But it is not usual to see 
one swing a bat, or toss a basketball 
against a backboard, or dance the 
Lindy Hop, or perform a card trick, or 
crouch over a campfire to toast marsh¬ 
mallows. 

Although the sisters from fifteen dif¬ 
ferent religious orders enjoyed them¬ 
selves. the occasion was not exactly a 
holiday for them. There was serious 
business involved in each of the one 
hundred and one games they played. 

The sisters were attending a recrea¬ 
tion institute sponsored by the child 
care department of New York Catholic 
Charities at Ladycliff College, a Catho¬ 
lic women’s college adjacent to West 
Point. 

They were learning the latest tech¬ 
niques of recreation for one purpose: 
so that they might the better restore a 
birthright to more than 5.000 neglect¬ 
ed and dependent children in the New 
York Archdiocese. The nuns believe 
that fun and play is one of the essen¬ 
tial rights of childhood. 

They learned the rules and tricks of 
basketball to help channel the ener¬ 
gies of the active and aggressive, a 
hatful of magic tricks to teach the 
timid and sin and give them confi¬ 
dence, and certain games that will of¬ 
fer play to the crippled and handi¬ 
capped. They have also gained this 
knowledge: that in play crippled chil¬ 
dren mme limbs which thev were 
afraid to move before; that puzzles 
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and guessing games are good for chil¬ 
dren with cardiac disorders. 

That was the real reason why white- 
robed Dominican Sisters were teaming 
up with gray-garbed Franciscans for a 
little baseball, and why the Sisters of 
Charity in black bonnets were,swing¬ 
ing their partners, the white-wimpled 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, in square 
dances while one of the Sisters of Mer¬ 
cy in a black habit called the numbers. 

The Rev. Michael F. Dwyer, director 
of the division of child care of Catho¬ 
lic Charities, told the women. “A tre¬ 
mendous void for which there is no 
adequate substitute is created in a 
child’s life when he loses or is separated 
from his parents. You Sisters can to 
some degree fill the emptiness in their 
lives by giving them a chance for play 
and recreation which will stimulate 
them to do things and inspire in them 
initiative.” 


Mrs. Anne Livingston of the Nation¬ 
al Recreation Association, one of the 
institute leaders, reminded the nuns 
that there must he four major recrea¬ 
tional interests—physical, mental, cre¬ 
ative and social—to make a well bal¬ 
anced program. 

There are track, swimming, basket¬ 
ball and tennis for physical recreation: 
quizzes, study clubs, debates and cross¬ 
word puzzles for the mental variety ; 
drama, music, arts and crafts in the 
creative field: and picnics, parties, 
dances and special events to fill the 
social needs. 

Others directing the instruction were 
the Rev. Terrence Cooke, assistant di¬ 
rector of the department of youth ac¬ 
tivities of Catholic Charities; Miss 
Eulalie Steinmetz. supervisor of story 
telling for the New ^ork Public Li¬ 
brary, and Sister M. Ilortense. of the 
Sisters of Mercy, Tarry town. 
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v\ catherproof Lamp Holder 

A new weatherproof lainj) holder, 
the I'tonco Cushion-Seal Holder, de¬ 
signed to prolong lamp life and end 
common lamp headaches in outdoor 
lighting, is manufactured by Stonco 
Klectric Products Company, 333 Mon¬ 
roe Avenue. Kenilworth. New Jersey. 
1 he holder makes use of a high temper¬ 
ature, silicon rubber cushion-seal that 
hugs the neck of the lamp in a light 
weatherproof seal which is reported to 
withstand the highest heat to which 
the lamp could be subjected and the 
most adverse weather conditions in 
outdoor son ice. 

the new unit is made of non-cor¬ 
rosive east aluminum with a glazed 
porcelain heatproof socket. The silicon 
cushion-seal is backed with an im¬ 
pregnated asbestos heat barrier and 
locked in place In a rigid aluminum 
reinforced disc. 

The cushion-seal adapts itself to lit 
all 15-10 and PAR-38 lamps, whether 
long, short or off-center It carries I I, 
and CSA approval for use with medi¬ 
um base or mogul reflector lamps in 
the standard 150w, 200w, 300w, and 
500w sizes now made by all major 
lamp manufacturers. Light weight 
holders of this type provide brilliant 
area floodlighting when used in clus¬ 
ter installations and the single lamp 
units provider supplementary highlight¬ 
ing for many types of outdoor illumi¬ 
nation and displav. 



Rubber 'lire Roller Skates 

Holler skating can be added to rec¬ 
reation programs at little cost or dif¬ 
ficulty by using roller skates with rub¬ 
ber wheels whicli will not mar, scratch 
or damage floors. A clamp type skate 
(Model No. 785-5) is manufactured by 
the Chicago Holler Skate Company. 
Chicago; 24. Illinois, for use in gvrn- 
nasimns, halls and ballrooms. Holler 
skating is extremely popular with teen¬ 
agers and provides sound, healthful 
recreation. Write to the company for 
information cm how to start roller 
skating programs. 

Swimming Pool Radiant Heating 

Workmen embedded a radiant beat¬ 
ing system of wrought iron pijies in 
the floor-deek of Miami University’s 
new natatoriuin in Oxford, Ohio, which 
paralleled accomplishments of the Ho¬ 
mans in Bath, England, two thousand 
years ago. Although this is the first 
recorded use of radiant heat in con¬ 
nection with present-day swimming 
pool construction, Homans, during 
their occupation of England, circulated 
hot gases from charcoal fires through 
walls and floors of buildings housing 
the baths. The. modern floor-tvpe radi 
ant heating system installed in the na- 
tatorium of Miami University uses 
heated water circulated through the 
network of wrought iron pipe at con 
trolled temperatures. For details write 
to the A. M Byers Company, Claik 
Building. Pittsburgh 22. Peim>\Ivania. 

Kriliuui 

Krilium—a new compound now be¬ 
ing prepared in noncommercial quan¬ 
tities— offers interesting possibilities 
for paik maintenance, among other 
things. This stabilizes the soil, and prr 
tnit* it to hold greater amounts of 


moisture, thus helping to prevent ero¬ 
sion, while keeping the lop layers of 
soil soft and workable. Descriptive arti¬ 
cles have appeared in Country Gcntie- 
rnan, March 1952. and other maga¬ 
zines. A film on the use and possibili¬ 
ties of Krilium is obtainable from the 
Advertising and Public Relations De¬ 
partment, Monsanto Chemical Com¬ 
pany, St. Louis 4, Missouri. Other simi¬ 
lar products are now on the market 
under different trade names. 

Model Oil Field Kit 

A new kind of “leam-by-doing” kit 
which can be assembled into a com¬ 
plete and authentic scale model of a 
producing oil field is now available. It 
offers a new wa\ to learn with all the 
zest of [day and creative work com¬ 
bined. In addition to containing the 
essential elements of a real oil field— 
including exploration parties, crewmen, 
derricks, wells, storage tanks arid 
trucks— the kit provides a large draw¬ 
ing showing the underground strata in 
which oil is found. An illustrated 
"Teaching Handbook,” which enables 
any adult to give necessary instruction 
for assembling the Imlsa wood, dowels, 
buttons, spools and dress snaps that 
make up the scale model, explains each 
step of the exploration, drilling, pro¬ 
duction ami storage of oil. This hand¬ 
book and the supplementary “Story of 
Oil.” which is included, were developed 
by the Educational Section of Standard 
Oil Company of California. The cost 
of the kit is $3.95 postpaid. Dis¬ 
counts arc allowed to institutions, 
clubs and other huvers of quantity 
lots. For kits or information write 
Models of Industry, Incorporated. De¬ 
partment B, 2804 Tenth Street, Berke¬ 
ley 2, California. 
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Listening and Viewing 


Perhaps the largest sponsor of 16min 
films is our federal government. Cer¬ 
tainly, its interest in their production 
has grown since 1938, when the first 
directory of government films was 
issued, containing three hundred sev¬ 
enty-nine titles. The 1952 catalogue, 
issued by the Visual education Service 
of the United States Office of Educa¬ 
tion, is entitled 3434 United States 
Government Films. Titles are listed 
alphabetically and described, hut not 
indexed by subject. Films may be bor¬ 
rowed, purchased from United World 
Films, 1445 Park Avenue, New York 
29, or rented from the nearest 16mm 
film library. From Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of¬ 
fice, Washington 25, I). C. $.70. 

Available from the same source, is 
A Directory of 2002 Film Libraries 
which lists the titles and nature of 
16mm films available from each li¬ 
brary, and any special restrictions on 
(heir distribution and use. $.30. 

Other additions to the reference 
shelf of the audio-visual leader might 
be the following: 

Handbook on 16mm Films for Mu¬ 
sic. Education, prepared by Lilia Helle 
Pitts of Teachers College, Columbia 
University", primarily compiled for 
teachers of music and listing films to 
be used as educational materials, but 
useful to any leader planning a music 
program. In fact, the suggestions of¬ 
fered on the “why” and “how” of the 
use of music films are applicable to 
films on any other activity in the pro¬ 
gram. Of general interest, are the films 
“For Everybody,” and “Information 
Films.” More specialized, are “Music 
Films for Correlated Units of Study 
(Arts, Sciences)” and “Skill Films 
(Concert and Recital).” The resource 
section is an excellent foundation for 
the reference shelf of any audio-visual 
department. It contains directories of 
government film services; local, state 
and university film libraries; commer¬ 
cial producers and distributors; re¬ 
sources available at the public library 
and. lists pamphlets, periodicals, bulle¬ 
tins, catalogues and books. From Music 
Educators National Conference, 64 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4. $1.50. 


films on Art lists and appraises o\ er 
four hundred fifty 16mm films on art 
subjects. It serves as a textbook on the 
use and programming of the art films, 
as well as of the non-theatrical film in 
general. Edited by William McK. Chap¬ 
man, it contains articles by well known 
authorities in the film and art fields. 
From The American Federation of 
Arts, 108.3 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 
$4.00. (.$3.20 to federation members.) 

More Publishers’ Records 
Big and little Golden Records, un¬ 
breakable and bright yellow, are be¬ 
coming as well known as the books by 
the same name. Among new fall titles, 
many drawn from popular radio pro¬ 
grams and motion pictures, particu¬ 
larly Walt Disney’s productions, are: 

Treasury of Christmas Songs 
(BR11), twelve Christmas carols. 

Songs from Walt Disney's Story of 
Robin Hood (DBR5), complete story- 
in ballad form, songs from recently- re¬ 
leased motion picture. $1.05 each. 

Gilbert and Sullivan { R92), first re¬ 
lease of a proposed series. $.25. 

Also available for Christmas are 
Little. Golden Christmas Albums (LGR1 
and LGR3), four records each. $1.00. 
Released by Simon and Schuster, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 

Tape Recording Into Sound Film 
Do you have good vacation or camp¬ 
ing films which would make an inter¬ 
esting "movie” program, if they were 
accompanied by a commentary? The 
Revere Camera Company has devel¬ 
oped a special magnetic recording tape 
to be used in conjunction with a re¬ 
flector on any tape recorder with a 
speed of 3.75 which, combined with 
any size or type of projector, .will add 
sound after a film has been processed. 
The tape recorder is threaded with the 
special tape and set up slightly below 
and in front of the lens of the projec¬ 
tor, to which the clamp-on reflector is 
attached. When the projector is started 
and the tape and film are synchronized, 
the recording is made by speaking or 
playing music into the recorders mi¬ 
crophone. The sound may be played in 
synchronization with the film as many 
times as desired. Errors in recording 
may be corrected. Reflector and special 
tape cost $7.85. 



• Gymnasium Equipment 

• Telescopic Gym Seats 

e Basketball Scoreboards 

e Basketball Backstops 

• Steel Lockers, Lockerobes 
and Grade-Robes 

Tl/xite 

RED MED ART PRODUCTS, inc. 

3566 Of KALB ST ST LOUIS 18, M0. 


& 


for 7B Years 
The Standard Of Quality 1 



A Loud Voice 
for Playground U 
Control 

with 

PORTABLE 
BATTERY 
AMPLIFIER 


Weighs only 

12 lbs. /including batteries! 

Equipped with trumpet speaker, this 
powerful set will extend your voice 
Vs mi. Trumpet operates 100 ft. from 
set if required. Case speaker easily 
heard in 100x100 Ft. Auditorium. 
Compact, sturdy, shockproof. Crys¬ 
tal mike, standard, long-lasting dry- 
cells. 

Only $89.50 

With trumpet $119.50 
Chest mike $7.50 extra 

REX Equipment Co. 

2014 Conn. Ave., Washington 8, D.C. 
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Books Received 


\ i,i. Sp<>Rt| Parade, Jac k C. Dawson. 
\n cnc>dopedia of sports history. 
Mart Publications. New York. $2.95. 

Ki.ai.ng Spoil ism an. The. Lieutenant 
Colonel Dave Harbour. How to use 
the airplane for hunting, fishing and 
conservation purposes. A. S. Barnes 
and Company New York. $3.00. 

Ci NEVA SI MMF.lt. Elizabeth Hamilton 
I riermood. A romance ot College 
Camp. Douhleday and Company. 
Carden City, New York. $2.50. 

Golden Books: The New Golden 
Almanac, Kathryn Jackson; Walt 
D i'NFA s Pf.tf.r Pan. James M. 
Barrie. $1.50 each. BaiiY Ammais, 
Girth Williams. $1.00. The Chkist- 
mas Story, Jane Werner; Howdy 
Doom and the Princess. Edward 
Kean: Laddie and the Little Hah- 
dit. Bill Gottlieb: Walt Disney’s 
Donald Dick and Santa Claes, 
Annie North Bedford. Walt Dis¬ 
ney’s Pluto Pup Goes to Sea, 
Annie North Bedford. $.25 each. 
Simon ami Schuster. New Y ork. 

Hk.iier Jl no, M. Eeldenruis. I reder- 
irk Warns and Company, New York. 
$2.50. 

IIoav to Work with Groups, Audrey 
and Harley Trecker. Woman’s Press, 
New York. $3.00. 

Physical Edi c ation Activities, 
sports AND (Lames. Louis E. Means. 
William C. Brown Company, Du¬ 
buque, Iowa. $4.00. 

The Right Way to Play Chess. I). 
Brine Pritchard. Emerson Books, In¬ 
corporated. $2.00. 

Science Fiction NavEl.s: Islands in 
the sky, Arthur C. Clarke Mists 
of Daw n, Chad Olivcfe John C. Win¬ 
ston Company, Philadelphia. Paper 
hound. $2.tK) each. 

Spread Formation Footiialk. Leo I! 
•Meier. I’rentiee-llall, New York. 
$3.05. 


Stedyini; Students -Guidance Meth¬ 
ods oE Individ! u. Analysis. Clif¬ 
ford I’ Eroehlich and John G. Har¬ 
ley. Seienee Research Associates, 
Chicago. $4.25. 

That's My Doc.! I .eon F. Whitney 
fiction. Dodd. Mead N Gompanv, 
New York. s2.75. 

Thunder Hoad. William Campbell 
Gault, fiction dealing with racing 
ears. h. P. Dutton and Company. 
New York. $2.50. 

Diels. Herbert S. Zini anil Alexander 
C. Martin. A guide to familiar Ameri¬ 
can trees. Simon and Schuster. New 
York. Paper, $1.00. 


Pamphlets 


And Promenade All, Helen and 
Larrv Eisenberg. A collection of 
folk games and square dances. Helen 
and l^irry Eisenberg. 2403 Branch 
Street, Nashville, Tennessee. $1.00. 

Art Activities Almanac, first and 
second editions. Things to do. ex¬ 
plained and illustrated. Art Educa¬ 
tion Alumnae Association, Art Edu¬ 
cation Depaitment, Wayne l'Diver¬ 
sity. 100 West Kirby, Detroit 2. 
Michigan. First edition $1.75. Sec¬ 
ond edition $1.25. 

Athletic Injuries, Hollie Bevan. 
Treatment for injuries frequently 
incurred in competitive sports; a 
manual for trainers. Denver Chemi¬ 
cal Manufacturing Company. 163 
Varick Street. New York 13, New 
York. 

Book of Civic Definitions, A. Foun¬ 
dation for Civic I dueation, 62 East 
80th Street, New Y ork. $.35. 

Cooperatives Look Ahead, The, Jer¬ 
ry Voorhis. Public Alfairs Pam¬ 
phlets. 22 East 38th Street. New 
Yoik 16. $.25. 

Games. Rhythms, Dances. C. Jean 
Barnett. George Manley Company. 
1225 South Biscay ne Point Hoad. 
Miami Beach. Florida. 


Gfttinc. Along with Parents, Kath¬ 
arine Whiteside-Taylur. Science He¬ 
seareh Associates, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10. $.40. 

IliLPt.NG Brother* and Sisters Get 
Along. Helen \\ Puner. Seienee lie- 
search Associates, Chicago. $.40. 

Making and Keeping Friends, Wil¬ 
liam C. Menninger. Science Heseareh 
Associates. Chicago. $.‘10. 

National Health Council Direc¬ 
tors of .Member Organizations, 
National Health Council. 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, New Y ork. 
$.50. 

Ot.D Wood in New Ways, Naida Gil¬ 
more Hayes. Decorative arrange¬ 
ments, with photographs. The Hayes 
Studio, 2353 V ine Street, Berkeley. 
California. SI.00. 

Our Austrian Dances, Herbert Lager. 
The National Press, Millbrae, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Our Public Schools. Report of the 
Superintendent of Schools, New 
Yoik City. 1952; Part Two—Instruc¬ 
tional Materials. Board of Educa¬ 
tion, New York City. 

Pi.ayGroups for Ciiii.dre.n of School 
Ace, Miriam Cohen Harper. Play¬ 
schools Association. J19 West .Tit it 
Street, New Y ork 19. $.75. 

Hole Playing the Problem Story, 
George and Fannie H. Shaftcl. Com¬ 
mission on Educational Organiza¬ 
tions. National Conference of Chris¬ 
tians and Jews. 381 Fourth Avenue. 
New Y'ork. $.25. 

Sources of Free Pictures; Sources 
of Fuf.f. and Inexpensive Pictures 
for the Classroom; Sources of 
Free and Inexpensive Teaching 
Aids. Rrucc Miller. Bruce Miller. 
Box 369. Riverside. California. $.50 
each. 

State Parks -Areas. Acreages and 
Accommodations. I nited States De¬ 
partment of the Interior. National 
Park Service, Recreation Planning 
Division Washington. D.C. 

Up Aiifad—-A Regional 1 and Use 
Plan for Metropolitan Atlanta. 
Metropolitan Planning Commission, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Magazines 


Beach and Pool. September 1952 
Successful Pool Operation Begins 
with Careful Planning and Con¬ 
sultation, Wayne A. Becker. 

Gan We Devise an Electric Di-lress 
Alarm for Swimming Pools? 
“Back-Pressure Arm-Lift” Resusci¬ 
tation. Victor G. lanvson. 

Park Maintenance. September 1952 
Plan—or Use, Holier! R. Bryan. 
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RECREATION 

is one of the fields in which 

SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 






has been serving the schools of America 
for twenty years. Under the editorship of 
Dr. Ilarry C. McKown, well-known au¬ 
thority on extracurricular activities, this 
monthly magazine promotes the following 
interests: 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS — Current thought of leaders in the field of democratic group activities. 
SCHOOl. ASSEMBLIES — An assembly program for each week of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS — Help in selecting and staging dramatic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS — Directions for the successful guidance of school groups. 
FINANCING ACTIVITIES — Suggestions for financing student functions. 

ATHLETICS — News and ideas on late developments in intra-mural and interscholastic sports. 
DEBATE — Both sides of the current high school debate question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS — Instructions and aids in the directing of school clubs of all types. 
HOME ROOMS — Ideas and plans for educative home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS — Devices for stimulating loyalty and school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS — Guidance in the production of school newspaper and yearbook. 
PARTIES AND BANQUETS — Suggestions for educative and wholesome social .activities. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT — Sound direction in development of student sense of responsibility. 
MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES — Music, commencement, point systems, etc. 

Subscription Price 151 Subscribe Now 


School Activities Publishing Co. 


1515 LANE STREET 


TOPEKA. KANSAS 
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Mary Jarman Nelson and Gladys Tip¬ 
ton. Silver Bnrdett Company, New 

York. S3.20. 

Here is a wonderful hook of songs, 
carefully selected, beautifully printed 
and illustrated, for youngsters of kin¬ 
dergarten and early elementary school 
age It is well organized and includes 
separate sections of songs and music 
for rhythms, for simple musical in¬ 
struments, for listening to. for telling 
stories, for holiday s and for singing at 
home. Music, word* and action are 
all given. 

Kach selection has a short introduc¬ 
tion describing a real-life situation and 
how the songs arc used in it. These 
short prefaces are informal, but of 
great value to leaders and teachers of 
voting children. A classified index is 
also very helpful. 

If von deal with young children in 
your program— whether in school, in 
the recreation center, on the play¬ 
ground or at home—this will be a 
book you will never part with. Highly 
recommended. 

We cannot leave this review w ithout 
giving speeial praise to Gillian Chcst- 
ney and Ellen Simon, the illustrators. 
Their work is not only lovely, but full 
of imagination, humor, and under¬ 
standing of childhood. 

A Columbia record allium, .Songs 
from Music for Early Childhood, 
MJV-lll. $4.33, contains four un¬ 
breakable records of mam of the 
songs in this book and should be very 
helpful. 

Iietty White's Teen-Age Dance Book 
Das id McKay Company, New York. 

S3..TO. 

Expressed in words boys and girls 
can understand, and filled with warm 
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understanding of teen-age points of 
view-, this book should prove very use¬ 
ful. either to put into the would-bc 
dancer's hand or to suggest the ap¬ 
proach for a leader. Specific dance in¬ 
structions with step diagrams are giv 
cu for the foxtrot, waltz, Charleston, 
lindy, one step, rhumba, mamba, tan¬ 
go, samba, Viennese waltz, polka, \ ir- 
ginia reel and basic square dance. 
Also included arc several grand march 
formations, play party games, elimi¬ 
nation dances and mixers, as well as 
suggestions for organizing dances, 
decorations, refreshments, admission 
ideas, and a section on etiquette with 
straight-from-thc-shoulder how-to-do-it 
tips. 

Vitalized Assemblies 

Nellie Zetta Thompson. E. 1*. Dutton 

and Company. $2.00. 

While this book of tuo hundred 
programs for all occasions is directed 
to school people, anyone who is re¬ 
sponsible for a series of meetings will 
find it helpful. M iss Thompson's fun¬ 
damental idea is that school assem¬ 
blies should grow out of the educa¬ 
tional life of the school and encourage 
wide participation, giving students an 
opportunity to create, to direct and 
produce which may never again be a 
part of their life experience. This 
same basic principle, of course, applies 
to recreation centers. 

The chapter on planning programs 
for the vear contains sound ideas on 
types of programs, source for ma¬ 
terials. and questionnaire check lists 
to aid in evaluating a program before 
deciding whether or not to use it — 
which are unusual and helpful. \n 
other chapter lists many good pro- 
gram suggestions for all the holidays 
and spe< ml occasion* and also pro¬ 
grams for special classes and clubs. 


Recreation For Community Living 

Participants in National Recreation 

Workshop. The Athletic Institute. 

Chicago. $1.23 paper. 

This 168-page book pools the ex 
perience and knowledge of thirty lead¬ 
ers, from many fields of recreation, in 
a cooperative effort to develop a set of 
principles for the guidance of indi¬ 
viduals and agencies interested in rec¬ 
reation. It represents the findings of a 
teu-day national workshop held last 
May under the auspices of The Ath 
lctic Institute. 

The hook is divided into two sec¬ 
tions, the first of which is given over 
in part to defining the nature and 
scope of recreation and its significance, 
not only to the international scene hut 
also on down the line to the single 
human individual. It also reviews the 
historical stages of the development of 
recreation from colonial times down to 
the present postwar era. and outlines 
the great variety of organizational pat¬ 
terns that have developed in our Amer¬ 
ican life, over the years. Municipal rec¬ 
reation is just one of seventeen of these 
organizational patterns. The first sec¬ 
tion of the book leaves no doubt in 
one’s mind that recreation has truly 
become “a basic human need, a part 
of daily living in all communities.” 

The second section suggests a list of 
principles as a helpful guide to agen¬ 
cies or individuals having responsibili¬ 
ty for any phase of recreation. One 
set of principles is broken down for 
application to six age groupings: an¬ 
other according to fourteen classifica¬ 
tions of citizen responsibility, and a 
third to cover nine principal agency 
and organizational groupings. The 
fourth and last set of principles, per 
haps the most important of all and 
growing out of all the other considera¬ 
tions, covers the field of planning for 
recreation under the headings of gen¬ 
eral principle*, leadership, program, 
finance, areas and facilities.— George 
A. Nesbitt, Correspondence and Con¬ 
sultation Service. National Recreation 
Association. 
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Recreation Leadership Courses 

•Sponsored by the National Recreation Association 
and 

Local Recreation Agencies 

November, December 1952 ami January 1953 


Helen M. Dauncey 

Social Recreation 


Wichita Falls, Texas 
November 10-13 
Brownwood, Texas 
November 17-18 
San Angelo, Texas 
November 20-21 
Enterprise, Alabama 
December 14 
Columbiana 

Shelby County, Alabama 
December 8-11 
Greenville 

Butler County, Alabama 
December 15-18 
Detroit, Michigan 
January 6-7 

Flint-Saginavv, Michigan 
January 8-9 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 
January 12-13 


Albert B. LaGasse, Superintendent of Recreation and Parks 

William Brown, Superintendent of Recreation, City Hall 

Neil McDonald, Chairman of the Youth Center Board, c/o Insur¬ 
ance Agency, Naylor Hotel 
J. R. Snellgrove, City Board of Education 

W. W. Elliott, County Superintendent of Schools 


Frank H. Echols, County Board of Education 


Henry A. Lacy, Chairman Program 
Association of Children’s Institutions, 
Michigan 

Henry A. Lacy, Chairman, Program 
Association of Children’s Institutions, 
Michigan 

Henry A. Lacy, Chairman. Program 
Association of Children’s Institutions, 
Michigan 


Committee, The Michigan 
I’. O. Box 4716, Detroit, 

Committee. The Michigan 
P. 0. Box 4716, Detroit. 

Committee, The Michigan 
P. O. Box 4746, Detroit, 


Anne Livingston 
Social Recreation 


Brunswick, Georgia 
November 6 
State of North Carolina 
January 12-29 


Georgia Recreation Society 

James S. Stevens, Jr., Acting Director, North Carolina Recrea¬ 
tion Commission, Education Building Annex, Room 134, Raleigh 


(Mrs. Livingston will be on leave of absence during most of this period) 


Mildred Scanlon 
Social Recreation 


State of Vermont 
October 27-November 7 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. 
November 10-12 
Radford, Virginia 
November 17 
Winston, Alabama 
January 5-8 

Marshall County, Alabama 
January 12-15 
Coosa County, Alabama 
January 19-22 

Washington County, Alabama 
January 26-29 


Mrs. A. 0. Brungardt, Vermont Director of Recreation, Mont 
pelier 

South Carolina Recreation Conference 

David Bisset, Superintendent of Recreation, Park and Recreation 
Department, Box 1U65 

C. B. Campbell, County Board of Education, Double Springs, 
Alabama 

M. G. Rains, County Board of Education, Guntersville 
Hubert L. Street, County Board of Education, Rockford 
T. B. Pearson, Comity Board of Education, Chatom 


Frank A. Staples 

Arts and Crafts 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 
November 17-20 
Chattanooga. Tennessee 
January 19-29 


lloss Kressler, Superintendent, Department of Parks and Recrea¬ 
tion, Gilbert Community House. 227 North Grove Street 
Francis A. Bishop, Director of Recreation, Department of Public 
Utilities, Grounds and Buildings 


Grace Walker 
Creative Recreation 


Durham, North Carolina 
November 3-6 
Asheville, North Carolina 
November 10-20 
Niagara Falls, New York 
December 14 


Irwin R. Holmes, W. I). Hill Community Center, 1308 Fayetteville 
Street 

Mrs. Lucy Herring. Supervisor of Negro Schools, 91 Broad Street 

Myron N. Hendrick, Director of Recreation, Department of Parks 
and Recreation 


Attendance at training courses conducted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to at¬ 
tend. For details as to location of the institute, content of course, registration procedure, and the like, communicate with 
the sponsors of the courses a3 listed above. 



Christmas 3Utis 



Christmas Fun 

Christmas Hook. The —A beautiful booklet full 
of information about Christmas customs and 
legends around the world, parties, carols, dec¬ 
orations. gift» and other Christmas ideas and 
suggestions $.50 

Cum st mas Fairs (MB 984)—Three-in-one 
Christmas program for community centers. 
Tells how to set up demonstration booths gn - 
ing children and adults ideas for inexpensive 
gifts and act it ities which can he carried on 
at home ... . $.10 

Community Christmas Party. A (MP 295) — 
Community-wide party suggestions 8.15 

Mim.iis for Christmas Dances and Parties 
(MB 14251 $.10 

Night Before Christmas Parties with a Pur¬ 
pose (F20) $.10 

\our Christmas Party* —Suggestions for plan¬ 
ning novel parties . . $.15 

Christmas Crafts 

Christmas Crafts (P 13)—How to make an 
aluminum Christmas tree; how to stencil $.15 

Christmas Novelties for F,veryonf.— How; to 
make ornaments, decorations and the like $.15 

Christmas Tree Ornaments from Fgg Shei.i.s 
(MB 1135) . $.10 

Christmas Windows and Other Decoraiions 
(P 1 10)— llow to make colorful windows and 
decorations for your home and table $.10 

Kasy-to-.Make Christmas Cards* $.10 

Gifts and Gadgfits Made of Paper IP 1281 
— Ideas for gifts and decorations $.15 

Joyous Non. (MB 1825)—Christmas decora¬ 
tions made from inexpensive clay, tin cans 
and the like $.10 

Make Youii Oavn Christmas Tree Ornaments 
IMP 257)—Complete directions for making 
unusual ornaments from inexjiensive mate¬ 
rials .. . $.25 


Suggestions for Novel Christmas Cards 
I P 145)—Vi itb excellent illustrations to excite 
your imagination .. .$.10 

Trimming the Tree for Santa (MB 1955) — 
Suggestions for making cornucopias, angels, 
stars and other holiday novelties . $.10 

You Can Make Your Christmas Cards (MB 
607)—Fourteen ways to success . $.10 

Christmas Songs and Services 

Cvndle-Lichtinc Service. A (P 18) . $.10 

Christmas Carmvai. in Cakoks and Panto¬ 
mimes (P 133) . $.10 

Christmas Carol Leaf lets— per 100. $.80 

Christmas Customs and Legends Around the 
World (P 114)—Told in pantomime form, 
will serve as a basic pattern for similar pro¬ 
grams .$.10 

Dedication of a Christmas Tree* . $.10 

Festiv ae of Light* iP 148)—for Hanukkah 
and Christmas. Narrator, carols, pantomime 

for a community program .$.10 

Here We Go A-Caiioling (P 28)—Brief carol 
program suggestions for reader and ehnir $.10 

Joy to the World (MB 1585)—A pageant for 
church, based on the story according to St. 
Luke . $.10 

Stories or tiif. Christmas Carols (P 132) 
—Also suggestions for “l>earn a Carol a 
Day . ..$.15 

Tree Lighting Service (MP 117)— A beautiful 
and impressive service which takes lint a 
half hour to produce $.15 

Nexv Year’s and Twelfth Night 

Crown Your Twelve Months Merrily (MP 
2651—An unusual twelfth-night party to bring 
the season to a elose ..... . .. $.10 

Bing in tiif. N’f.av (P 14)—Games and decora¬ 
tions for your New Yenr's party . $.10 

Watch Night Party i MP346)—Games,stunts, 
relays and the like . $.10 


Beprint from BecRf ation. 


Available from the National Beereation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue. New \nrk 10, N.Y. 
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Christmas Fun 

Christmas Rook. Tiie —A beautiful booklet full 
of information about Christmas customs and 
legends around the world, parties, carols, dec¬ 
orations. gifts and other Christmas ideas and 
suggestions . $.50 

Christmas Fairs (MR 981)—Three-in-one 
Christmas program for community centers. 
Tells how to set up demonstration booths giv¬ 
ing children and adults ideas for inexpensive 
gifts and activities which can be carried on 
at home . .. $.10 

Community Christmas Party, A (Ml' 295)— 
Community-wide party suggestions . $.15 

Mixers for Christmas Dances and Parties 
(MR 1425) $.10 

.Night Before Christmas Parties with a Pur¬ 
pose (F28) $.10 

Yoi a Christmas Party*— Suggestions for plan¬ 
ning novel parties $.15 

Christmas Crafts 

Christmas Crafts (P13)—How to make an 
aluminum Christmas tree: how to stencil $.15 

Christmas Novelties for Everyone —How to 
make ornaments, decorations and the like $.15 

Christmas Tree Ornaments from Egg Shells 
(MB 1133) $.10 

Christmas Windows and Other Decorations 
(P 116)—How to make colorful windows and 
decorations for your home and table $.10 

Easy-to-Makf. Christmas Cards* . $.10 

Gifts and Gadgets Made of Paper (P 128) 
—Ideas for gifts and decorations $.15 

Joyous Noel (MB 1825)—Christmas decora- 
tions made from inexpensive clay, tin cans 
and the like $.10 

Make Your Own Christmas Tree Ornaments 
(MP 257)—Complete directions for making 
unusual ornaments from inexpensive mate¬ 
rials $.25 


Suggestions for Novel Christmas Cards 
(P 145)—-With excellent illustrations to excite 
your imagination . ..$.10 

Trimming the Tree for Santa (MB 1955) — 
Suggestions for making cornucopias, angels, 
stars and other holiday novelties $.10 

You Can Make Your Christmas Cards (MB 
607)—Fourteen ways to success $.10 

Christmas Songs and Services 

Candle-Lighting ServKce, A (P 18) . $.10 

Christmas Carnival in Carols and Panto¬ 
mimes (P 133) $.10 

Christmas Carol Leaflets— per 100 $.80 

Christmas Customs and Legends Around the 
World (P 144) —Told in pantomime form, 
will serve as a basic pattern for similar pro¬ 
grams .. . $.10 

Dedication of a Christmas Tree* $.10 

Festival of Liciit* (P 148) —For Hanukkhh 
and Christmas. Narrator, carols, pantomime 
for a community program $.10 

Here We Go A-Caroling (P 28) — Brief carol 
program suggestions for reader and choir $.10 

Joy to the World (MB 1585) — A pageant for 
church, based on the stor) according to St. 
l.ukc . $.10 

Stories of the Christmas Carols (P 132) 
—Also suggestions for “Learn a Carol a 
Day” . $.15 

Tree-Lighting Service (MP417)—A beautiful 
and impressive service which takes hut a 
half-hour to produce . $.15 

New Year’s and Twelfth Night 

Crown Your Twelve Months Merrily (MP 
265)—Ah unusual twelfth-night party to bring 
the season to a close. $.10 

Bing in the New (P 14)—Games and decora¬ 
tions for your New \ ear’s party $.10 

Watch Night Party (MP346)— Games,stunts, 
relays and the like $.10 


*Hcprint from Recreation. 


Available from the National Recreation Association, 315 Fointli Avenue, New \ork 10, N.Y. 


















Teaching basic sports skills is an essential part of every will develop more interest in sports .... not only for 

school anil college athletic training program. But it’s not an beginners, but for all who look to you for guidance in 

easy job. That’s why the Athletic Institute, with the aid of learning the proper fundamentals and skills in competitive 

noted teachers and instructors, has produced the sound games and carry-over activities. Equip your athletic depart- 

slidefilms illustrated here — to make your job easier — to ment with a series of these modern audio-visual aids, and 

make skills and techniques more understandable to begin- you’ll see a marked improvement in your physical education 

ners — to make sports instruction more enjoyable for all. and recreation programs. 

A good instructional film library — now standard equip- A slidefilm on softball is now under production and should be 

ment in many of the nation's top educational institutions — ready for distribution in the Spring of 1953. 

Write tadoy far full details — The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, III. 


JBMleUcJiutttute 

A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DIVOTID TO TNI ADVANCEMENT 
OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION ANP PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



This seal, pridemark of 
the Athletic Institute, 
Identifies ils members. 






at leading gyms from coast-ta-coast the choice is Porter 

Wen) (ypeMstof) is bom irilem 



Chorlton-Pallord High School in Beaumont, Texas. not only 
selected a new Porter-developed 246 B Gate-type Backstop to 
bridge a folding partition which cul the main court in half, 
but installed four Porter 217-B "Haistoway" Backstops on the 
two parallel practice courts. Porter 208-B Rectangular Plywood 
Backbaords are used on the "Haislawoys". 


Whether the problem is easy or difficult. Porter 
has the best answer when it comes to basketball 
backstops. When Charlton-Pollard High School 
in Beaumont, Texas, faced the question of how to 
bridge a folding partition which bisected the 
gymnasium, they turned to Porter. The answer 
was a new gate-type backstop which undoubtedly 
will win instant favor with architects and builders 
planning to use modern folding partitions. For 
nearly a century, The J. F. Porter Corporation 
has been solving problems in design and manu¬ 
facture. Countless schools and community centers 
all over America boast of Porter installations. 


The new Porter-developed 246*8 Gale-type 
Backstop "swing* like a gate" to permit the 
folding partition la be closed. Easy to operate 
and rigid when in use, this new Porter back¬ 
stop will be seen in more and more gym¬ 
nasiums as modern folding partitions grow 
in popularity. 



CONSULT OUR ENGINEERS 

Whether your problem is 
equipping a new building or 
adding basketball backstops 
or gymnasium apparatus to 
an aid building, you will 
find helpful the suggestions 
of Porter’s experienced engi¬ 
neering staff. No obligation. 


THE J. E. 




a Century of ^ 

T* c ^- --J' Manufacturing 




CORPORATION 


Ottawa, Illinois 


Manufacturer! of Gymnoslum, \ Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


CHICJIC3 Office (14 H Art. »«>(■ 11. rtm Stipiriar t 72*2 \ 
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On the Cover 

Nature’s own decoration contributes a white Christ¬ 
inas, enhancing recreation indoors and out, in this 
joyous season. As in this picture, it takes but little 
imagination to hear sleighbeils, gay laughter, and 
to see a Yule log blazing merrily on the hearth. 
Photo courtesy of Sun Valley News Bureau. Steve 
Hannagan Associates, New York. 

Next Month 

Thoughts in the New Year turn to self-evaluation, 
housecleaning, the strengthening of program and ad¬ 
ministration. Our Jauuary issue has been planned 
to help you. The fine editorial on “The Spiritual 
Aspects of Recreation,’ - hv the Right Reverend 
Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., Bishop of Olympia, and “Rec¬ 
reation and the Richer Life,” by Dr. Anderson, as 
well as a line set of New Year’s resolutions, will 
give you plenty to think upon. “Community Center 
Housekeeping” will bear canful reading, and “Re¬ 
cipes for Fun” will be on the subject of bulletin 
boards. 
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Affiliate membership in the National 
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provision or promotion of recreation serv. 
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portant part of their total program and 
whose cooperation in (he work of the asso¬ 
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ciation's Board of Directors, further the 
ends of the nstionsl recreation motimroi 
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cooperation in (be work of the association 
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Board of Directors, further the ends of the 
national recreation movement. 
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support of this movement, you may seed 
vour contribution direct to the association. 


The National K<-crration Association is a nation¬ 
wide, nonprofit, nnnpoliliral and nonsretarian civic 
organization, established in 1906 and supported by 
voluntary contribution*, and dedicated to the serv. 
ice of all recreation executives, leaders and agen¬ 


cies, public and private, to the end tlut every child 
in America shall have a place lo plnv in safety and 
that every person in America, young and old. shall 
have an opportunity (or the best and most -alisfy- 
ing uie of his expanding leisure time. 


For further information regarding the association s services and membership, piensr write to the 
F.eeeutive Director. National Recreation Assoeintion. 315 Fourth Avenue. New York 10, Vets' York. 
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y Chlorine delivery provisions and 
percentage ceilings on marketable pro¬ 
duction were eliminated on Novem¬ 
ber 18 by the National Production 
Authority, United States Department 
of Commerce. This action was taken 
through revocation of M-31, the chlo¬ 
rine order, and was made possible be¬ 
cause, for the past six months, the 
supply of chlorine has been adequate 
to meet the demand. 

► One of the recommendations 
adopted at the National Conference on 
Cooperation in Aquatics, held at Yale 
University in October, was that a com¬ 
mittee be appointed to make a study 
of the design and construction of out 
door swimming pools, and to report 
their findings at the next session. 

► The Municipal Finance Officers 
Association reminded members in its 
January, 1932 Newsletter, that their 
budget program should include provi¬ 
sion for attendance at the associa¬ 
tion’s annual conference. Likewise, this 
would be a good time of year for 
recreation executives to get in touch 
with their local municipal finance de¬ 
partment about attendance at the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Congress in Philadel¬ 
phia, Sept. 28—Oct. 2. 1933. And don t 
forget provisions for board members! 

► A Camp Survey, to provide help¬ 
ful data on all phases of camps and 
camping, is being conducted under 
the sponsorship of the American Camp¬ 
ing Association. This is the first sur¬ 
vey of its kind in this field, and will 
include facts about over-all financial 
operation. 

► A New publication on community- 
military program, being put out by 
the Defense Related Services of the 
NR A, is entitled Christinas. It carries 
activity suggestions for that season of 
the year. Available free, from the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association. 

► Announcement was made, at the 
December 1932 


Pennsylvania Recreation Society Con¬ 
ference, October 23 and 24, of the 
appointment, by Governor Fine, of a 
state recreation council. 

y At the request of the U. S. Air 
Force, the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation is coinpiling a list of indus¬ 
trial firms which publish material, or 
provide other types of assistance use¬ 
ful in planning and operating recrea¬ 
tion programs. 

► A List of spring and summer short 
term training opportunities will be 
published in the February, 1953 issue 
of Recreation. This is absolutely the 
last call for 'those who w ish to have 
their institutes, conferences and work¬ 
shops included. Send in by return air¬ 
mail. and keep your fingers crossed. 

► Two PUBLICATIONS HAVE JUST BEEN 

released by tbe State of California 
Recreation Commission - Directory of 
Public Agencies Providing Year-Round 
Services and Comparative Data on 
Finances and Personnel. The former 
can be purchased from the Docu¬ 
ments Section, State Printing Office, 
Sacramento, at twenty-six cents, in¬ 
cluding tax; while the latter can be 
procured upon request from tbe Rec¬ 
reation Commission, 909% Eighth 
Street, Sacramento 14, California. 

► An ORDINANCE ALLOCATING S80,000 
for the construction of a swimming 
pool was recently adopted by the city 
commission of Jersey City, New Jersey. 

► The results of a study of 3,000 
school children in grades three through 
eight, in the Albany public schools, 
will soon be published by the New 
York State Youth Commission under 
the title, Reducing Juvenile Delinquen¬ 
cy—What New York State Schools Can 
Do. Dr. Ralph R. Spence, educator 
consultant to the Youth Commission 
and executive officer of the Columbia 
University Teachers College Advanced 
School of Education, is the author. 


► Beginning December 1, 1952. the 
Pacific Southwest District office of the 
National Recreation Association will 
be located in Room 1009. 606 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles 14, California. 

Recent Rond Issues 

► A $150,000 bond issue was approved 
in Kinston, North Carolina, for capi¬ 
tal improvement and land acquisition. 

► The state of Rhode Island passed, by 
a two to one majority, authorization 
for a $500,000 bond issue to develop 
two beach areas in that state. 

► The voters of Evanston, Illinois, ap¬ 
proved a referendum, by a five to one 
vote, for a substantial budget increase 
for the recreation department. In terms 
of budget, this means that up to 
$150,000 may now be budgeted as 
against a top of $69,000 previously. It 
also represents a splendid vote of con¬ 
fidence for the recreation superintend¬ 
ent. Mr. Charles T. Byrnes. 

► In Essex County, New Jersey, a suc¬ 
cessful referendum vote granted per¬ 
missive legislation to levy one mill 
instead of a three-quarter mill tax for 
maintenance of county parks. 

► The recreation referendum in To¬ 
peka, Kansas was successful by a vote 
of 23,506 to 10,247. This means that, 
under the state law, it will now: be 
possible to levy up to one mill for 
the establishment of a joint school-city 
recreation commission and the em¬ 
ployment of a year-round recreation 
director. 


Job Opportunities 

Vacancies for Service Club Di¬ 
rectors have been announced by 
the Second Air Force with instal¬ 
lations in Florida, Georgia, Louisi¬ 
ana. Missouri, Ohio and Puerto 
Rico. Single women are preferred, 
with United States citizenship, and 
between the ages of thirty and 
forty-five. Requisites include col¬ 
lege graduation, with three years 
of recreation experience. Substi 
tutes for a college degree are con¬ 
sidered. Basie salary, $4,200. 

Prospective candidates should 
get in touch with Miss Frances 
Hedgbcth, Recreation Director-Li¬ 
brarian, Headquarters Second Air 
Force, Barksdale Air Force Base. 
Louisiana. 
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A Christmas Wish* 


For every child the right to grow in stature strong and free 
And graee to grow in fellowship; in his own right to lie 
A loyal, aide citizen, endowed for liberty. 

For every child a world at peace, a world where hate and fear 
Will not destroy brave, youthful dreams; where sympathy and cheer 
Awaken joy and glowing faith, to light each hope-bound year. 

Ann* H. Haves 


from RECREATION MAGAZINE 
NATIONAL RECREAT ION ASSOCIATION 


‘Reprinted through rourtear of Mr*. Hayr*. Nations) Con(tr« of I’arrntn and Teachers. 
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^ecneattiw, C*t ftmenica 


Joseph Prendergast 

The following message was presented in Mr. Prender- 
gast’s address to the 34th National Recreation Congress. 


I believe that 
the last two years, 
above everything 
else, have sharp¬ 
ened the vision 
of things to come. 
The local recreation picture is no long¬ 
er a picture of service only within tin; 
walls of community recreation build¬ 
ings or within the fences of neighbor¬ 
hood playgrounds and playfields. The 
recreation needs and demands of the 
American people are breaking through 
these limiting boundaries. To meet 
them adequately, the local public rec¬ 
reation executive has the responsibility 
of providing the community with the 
leadership necessary to use all recrea¬ 
tion resources and services available 
for the people’s recreation. The Ameri¬ 
can people today also want a balanced 
recreation program beyond the politi¬ 
cal boundaries of the local communi¬ 
ties in which they live. County, metro¬ 
politan, district, state and national re¬ 
sources must all be used and the com¬ 
munity recreation executive must have 
the vision to see the ways in which 
these extra-urban resources can con¬ 
tribute to bis service to the people. 
If the recreation executive is to main¬ 
tain his position as the recreation 
leader of his community, he must have 
the imagination to see new trends, to 
take advantage of the opportunities 
which they bring to him, and to be 
alert and vigorous in his leadership. 

Since June 1950, there has been 
considerable reorganization of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association under 
which, among many other things, has 
been the formation of district advisory 
committees. These, I am convinced, 
can become an important force for the 
advancement of recreation in each of 


the districts. It is also hoped that 
through these district advisory com¬ 
mittees, and through district offices, 
closer service relationships can be es¬ 
tablished by the association with the 
professional societies and other recrea¬ 
tion organizations of the districts, just 
as closer relationships are being es¬ 
tablished at the national level between 
the more recently organized national 
advisory committees of the association 
and national organizations. 

It is of the utmost importance to 
the national recreation movement, as 
well as to the individual recreation 
executive and the local recreation 
'agency, that as many recreation lead¬ 
ers as possible should have some ac¬ 
tive experience and participation in 
the field outside of their day-to-day 
single community work. That is how 
the individual can grow and advance 
in his chosen career; that is how the 
local agency can benefit from the ex¬ 
perience of other agencies; that is how 
the national recreation movement can 
develop the philosophy and the leader¬ 
ship necessary in the world today. 

But let there be no mistake. The 
finest trained professional leadership 
in the world and the best possible 
teamwork between the National Rec¬ 
reation Association and professional 
recreation workers and their societies 
is not enough, no matter how perfect 
that teamwork may be. 

You can’t win a football game, or 
any other contest, with only two- 
thirds of a team. It seems to me that 
recreation . is analagous and equiva¬ 
lent to education and that we might 
therefore learn from the r experience 
of the public education movement. 

There is probably no better organ¬ 
ized and administered professional or¬ 



ganization than the National Educa¬ 
tion Association and the finest of 
teamwork exists between that associa¬ 
tion and the education profession; in 
fact, I believe the association has ap¬ 
proximately 500,000 professional mem¬ 
bers—but they have found that such 
perfect teamwork between a service 
organization and a profession is not 
enough. 

More and better facilities, more and 
better teachers and more financial 
support from the community are con¬ 
sidered the three most pressing needs 
for public education today (and I 
could also add for public recreation). 
The NEA and the teachers of the coun¬ 
try have found that they cannot meet 
those needs through their own efforts. 
They have found that they must have 
the general support of the public, and 
they have learned that such support 
can be obtained only through lav- 
leadership. 

As a result, two years ago a Na 
tional Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools was established and 
every effort has been made since then 
to win lay citizen support and build 
lay groups in every community to help 
the schools. Throughout the nation lo¬ 
cal citizen groups are being founded 
to work for better school facilities for 
all the children. An estimated 5,000 
such citizens’ organizations, consisting 
of every segment of the community, 
have already been established. 

Educators are citing this tremendous 
growth of citizen interest as one of 
the most encouraging developments 
of the last five years. They have come 
to realize that there is no more effec¬ 
tive channel through which the nation 
can strengthen and develop the entire 
structure of our public school system 
than through citizen participation. 

And what has the national recrea¬ 
tion movement been doing about this 
during the past few years? Speaking 
frankly, I would say we have been 
too preoccupied with our own grow¬ 
ing pains to do much, and we are 
losing our public support. Even the 
long-accepted and well-established citi¬ 
zen recreation boards and commissions 
have been dropping by the wayside 
and the neighborhood groups are no 
longer as active in many recreation 
systems as they used to be. We are 
in danger of cutting ourselves off from 
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the very source of our strength: the 
people of our communities and their 
natural leaders. 

The history of community recrea¬ 
tion is the oft-told story of a small 
citizen group becoming interested in 
some phase of recreation and then 
going on to a greater understanding 
of a community's need for recreation 
until a community-wide, year-round, 
tax-supported recreation program has 
l>eco established under professionally 
trained leadership. 

I believe that as members of the 
team, the association and the profes¬ 
sional workers should together seek 


their missing team male—the lay eiti 
zen interested in recreation. 

1 believe the framework of organi¬ 
zation exists if wc will but restore it 
to its proper place. During Vi orld War 
1 the association established what was 
called the War Camp Community Serv¬ 
ice. It did so at the request of the 
War Department in order to ohluin 
community cooperation to take care 
of the recreation needs of the soldiers 
from the training ramps. It was emi¬ 
nently successful in enlisting the whole¬ 
hearted support of the outstanding na¬ 
tional and community leaders of the 
country. 


After tiie war similar work was car¬ 
ried on under the name of Community 
Services and a great deal more was 
accomplished for the recreation move¬ 
ment. Then came the frenzied years 
of prosperity and the disastrous years 
of the depression and, for many reas¬ 
ons which I cannot go into here, the 
emphasis shifted from the citizen in¬ 
terested in recreation. 

A ore I believe is the time to restore 
the balance. Both citizen leader and 
professional worker are necessary if 
America is to realize its recreation 
potential. Today the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association has hoard members 
from e\cry corner of the. country. It 
should have more. 

Today the association has 350 hon¬ 
orary members and sponsors. Through 
these honorary members, the sup¬ 
port of many groups is obtained and. 
through the sponsors, many thousands 
of lay citizens are now being reached. 
There should he more honorary mem- 
liers, more local sponsors, more indi¬ 
vidual citizen support. 

Today local recreation hoards and 
their lay members have varying de¬ 
grees of relationship with the associa¬ 
tion. hut this should he a stronger, 
a closer relationship and all hoards 
should he part of the recreation move¬ 
ment. 

Of all community agencies, the rec¬ 
reation agency is or should he closest 
to the hearts of the people. It should 
receive the greatest support from the 
leaders of the community. 1 think yon 
will agree with me that there is an 
important job for us to do before 
it is too late. We must welcome the 
lay citizen to the recreation team and 
we must stait doing it now. 

There should he teamwork between 
the National Kecrention Association, 
individual local, state and national 
recreation agencies, public and pri¬ 
vate. and professional recreation work 
ers and their societies and associations 
on all levels. Yes—but more than that, 
teamwork between all men of good 
will, he they professional workers, lav 
hoard members or community leaders, 
who have at heart the l>eM interests 
of recreation in America and in the 
world. On such u team. I ask for the 
National Recreation Association not 
the high place of leadership, hut the 
humble place of service. 


Just Published . . . for 1M 

the 

recreation 
leader 



The why, what, and haw of a beneficial 
program of leisure-time activities 

by E. O. HARBIN 

Author of THE FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


• This realistic, usable lx>ok sums up 
the author’s thirty years’ exfterienee in 
planning ami directing recreation pro¬ 
grams. It offers sound principles and 
workable methods for everyone—cxj>eri- 
eiiced or inexperienced—who plans or 
directs leisure-time activities for chil¬ 
dren. young people, or adults. 

Maintaining that recreation leaders 
are "made—not lx»rn,” Mr. Harbin 
shows: 

. . How to discover aod develop recre* 
ation leaders in the community and 
in the church. 

. . How to base a recreation program on 
a wholesome philosophy of life. 


..Haw to evaluate the role of recre¬ 
ation in character training. 

Specific, detailed, practical, TII K 
RECRE AT iOS LEADER is nn essen¬ 
tial for everyone who wants to know the 
"what to do” and the "how to do it” of 
a beneficial leisure-time activities pro¬ 
gram. 

Contents: You Can He n Recreation 
Leafier—A Philosophy of Recreation— 
Recreation and Character Education— 
General Guiding Principles — Age- 
Group and Sex Differences—Objcclives 
and Evaluation — Social Recreation — 
Outdoor Activities—Cultural and Cre¬ 
ative Recreation — Community Recre¬ 
ation— Additional Resource Hooks — 
Sources of Equipment $1.50 


In it for Everybody! 

THE FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA 

by F O. HARBIN 

• Tin- standard ime-volnine uncyeJo|>edin of fun—the 
('nni|il<’li‘ answer to the age-old question, What’ll 
we A fun library of 1,00(1 pages with more than 
'1 .too plan, for parties entertainments, gnmes, stunts, 
qxirls—indoor nml outdoor, and for everyone from 
eight to eighty. 

\ gold mini of prhetical suggestions ."—Salmnal 
Hvcrcatinn I moruilinn. 

211 ILLUSTRATIONS. COMPLETELY INDEXED. $3.95 

It vm H-b'H&storr KBINGIWN-COKK&IU IH I’HF.ss 
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Ornaments 



on Your Tree 


Virginia Nelle Wilson 


T7 , our-\kar-old Bobby did not shout 
and run excitedly toward the large 
and glittering Christmas tree hv the 
fireplace. Instead he hurst into tears. 
“Santa Claus didn’t like our tree,” 
he wailed. 

The child ran to the window and 
pressed his face against the cold pane. 
In the snowdrift outside the door lay 
a lopsided cedar with short bits of 
foil icicles and two forgotten glass 
baubles caught in its scrawny branches. 

This was the cedar which the boy 
and his aged great-grandfather had 
cut. Together they had dragged it 
home through the deep snow. They 
had unwrapped each piece of tinsel, 
each golden ball. They had trimmed 
the tree for Santa Claus and he had 
scorned their assistance. During the 
night the ragged but “beautiful” tree 
had been discarded for the perfect and 
elaborately decorated specimen by the 
artistic adults of the family. 

We “wise” grown-ups ofltiines feel 
that beauty is the purpose of Christ¬ 
mas decorations. Beauty, symmetry and 
elaborateness; but such is not the case. 
Beauty is but incidental to the love 
and feeling, the history and tradition 

Reprinted with permission from American 
Forests, December 1951. 


of holiday trimmings. Our modern cus¬ 
toms of this season have been given 
us by the people of many centuries, a 
queer mixture of pagan and Christian 
beliefs. 

Our basic holiday decoration is the 
evergreen. “Bringing in the greens” 
has its roots in the profound rever¬ 
ence which all ancients felt for na¬ 
ture. In their simple and childish 
minds, all nature was alive. In every 
fountain, bush and tree dwelt a spirit. 
These spirits in green boughs were 
brought indoors during the long win¬ 
ter months to insure protection for the 
family. So deep rooted was this cus¬ 
tom that the early Christian churches 
could not successfully ban it, so they 
adopted it. 

Many legends about the tree have 
been told and retold through the cen- 
tuiies, but history says that it was 
Martin Luther who first decorated a 
tree for his home. Luther loved nature, 
God and his children. As he walked 
through the woods one night, deep in 
contemplation and communion with 
his God, he saw a snow-covered tree 
reflecting the lights of a brdliant star. 

In this bit of nature he saw a beauty 
he wanted to preserve and to share, 
so he carried a small fir tree to his 


home and placed candles upon its 
branches. Yearly at Christmas time his 
family followed this practice. It was 
not until 58 years later, 1604, that 
German literature mentions its great 
popularity in that country. Prince Al¬ 
bert carried the custom to (Jueen Vic¬ 
toria’s court in England, and gradually 
the Christmas tree became tbe very 
center of the holidav celebration. 

Let’s trim your Christmas tree and 
trace tbe story behind each decoration. 

First, you will spread the thick 
green branches and entwine them with 
strands of tiny' electric lights. These 
lights are but replacements for the 
candles which Luther first put upon 
1 1 is tree to represent the shining stars. 
Candles have had deep religious sig¬ 
nificance through the ages. In the most 
ancient Jewish and Homan rites the 
burning of candles represented knowl¬ 
edge. So our modern candle-lights 
glow as symbols of enlightenment in 
Christendom. 

As you loop the ropes of gold and 
silver, cranberries and popcorn on 
your tree, you are practicing a pagan 
custom. Long before the days of Chris¬ 
tianity, the old Teutonic tribes coiled 
strings of fruit and grain to honor 
the sacred dragon, Nithhaggr. Like 
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these same Teutons, sou will place 
golden halls upon the branches of your 
tree. In an ancient rite, glittering balls 
of the precious metal were hung to 
pas homage to Balder, god of the ever 
mystical sun. 

The hanging of red balls and imita¬ 
tion fruit upon the tree has come to 
its from the peasants of southern Eu¬ 
rope* Hipe and juicy apples are hung 
upon their trees, and on Christmas Eve 
these treats are fed to the farm ani¬ 
mals, those lewis witnesses in the 
stable when the Christ Child was horn. 



Caeli vc.tr thousand* of Londoners admire 
fai'rv light* of tree in Trafalgar Square. 


From this same region of Europe 
comes the tradition of the decorative 
lantern yon may place upon a hough. 
Lanterns, especially polished for this 
holiday, are used hv these people to 
light the trail to the church for lin¬ 
early dawn Christ Mass. Erotii this 
earls morning ceremony routes the 
very name, Christmas. 

No tree ssould lie complete without 
the small silver cones whit It twinkle 
and reflect the lights. The use of 
thrsf routes from an ancient legend of 
the llarlz Mountain district. It is 
•aid that each day n good hut poor old 
woman gathered pine cones to l>c used 
for fuel in her home. Even though her 


aged husband was bedfast and unable 
to provide for the family, she dtsl not 
coinplain but svas known throughout 
the community for her good deeds. 
One morning while she svas bent over 
her task in the wood, an elf came to 
Iter. “Take from beneath this tree,’’ 
he said, “and don’t look into your 
basket until you are home." 

On Iter way home the basket be¬ 
came very heavy, hut the woman svas 
obedient. Vi lien she relumed to her 
kitchen she poured the cones out niton 
the floor. Each one svas solid silver. 
We honor that good svoman when sve 
hang each shimmering cone—or so the 
people of the llartz Mountains say. 

Another legend of this same district 
explains the tiny yellow canaries svhicli 
you mas have among your tree trin¬ 
kets. These little birds arc replicas of 
the canaries svho found refuge in a 
huge fir tree during a terrible blizzard 
one Christmas Eve. Old residents of 
the llartz Mountains say that the ca¬ 
naries are still singing about that 
night, praising the I’owei svho guided 
them to the protection of that old 
Christmas tree. 

Every Yuletidc tree must have a 
roly-poly Santa Claus dangling in a 
eon-picuous place, for he has become 
the very symbol of the Christinas spirit 
of giving. Our modern Santa with his 
broad smile, bright red suit, high black 
boots, and all his jolly fatness is the 
product of Clement Moore’s imagina¬ 
tion in bis poem, “The Night Before 
Christinas." 

The original St. Nick was a very 
thin young bishop who lived about 
.TOO A.I>., and who went about doing 
good. It was St. Nick svho started the 
giving of goodies to all deserving chil¬ 
dren. It was lie svho left presents in 
the shoes of the Dutch boys and girls. 
Nunc smart child, no doubt, outwitted 
the generous man by leaving a hoot 
or stretchable stocking in place of his 
small wooden shoe. Ills little friends 
must base played follow-the-leader. for 
today the stocking lias replaced the 
shoe and is 11 s much a part of Christ¬ 
mas as the tree itself. 

Next you will hang a tiny bell which 
continuously tinkles its bit of holiday 
merriment. The bell is tlu- most primi¬ 
tive type of musical instrument but 
it did not find its way into religious 


celebration until the Medieval \ges. 
Then, hells became a part of the call 
to worship. During this time they 
were considered almost living beings. 
Erasers were offered that God might 
make their sounds “summon the faith¬ 
ful, drive awas storms, and terrify evil 
spirits.’’ 

Great hursts of melody rang out 
over the communities on Christinas 
Eve. Each pealing of the church hells 
(old of the birth of Christ, and sym¬ 
bolized his second coming. And the 
bell, large or small, has found its 
place upon your tree. 

Other tiny musical instruments which 
you might he using for brightness have 
come to us from Europe also. You imp 
have little golden harps, the “instru¬ 
ments of the angels,’’ like those used 
in the pawn services in Wales. Or you 
may have bright-colored metal horns 
which represent the old Danish cus¬ 
tom of “blowing in the Y vtlo.’’ Just ns 
the sun rose on Christinas morning, 
the trnmpeteers played four hymns 
representing the four corners of the 
world. 

It takes no delving into history 
books to know that the dainty little 
angels which twist and turn on slender 
threads are reminders of the morning 
when angels witnessed the Holy Birth. 

And the luminous star gleaming on 
the slender tip of the tree is, of course, 
the star which guided the wise men 
and shepherds to the famous hirtli- 
place. In many European countries the 
shining of the first >lar on Christmas 
Eve is the signal to start the holiday 
celebrations. 

So, in the shimmer of the lights 
about the base of your tree you place 
a tiny creche, the miniature scene so 
loved by your family. The first creche 
was made by St. Francis of Assissi. 
It was but a simple manger with a doll 
representing the tiny Babe of Bethle¬ 
hem. Small children brought gifts to 
the Christ Child, while their elders 
brought prayers. Beside the crude scene. 
Francis and his brother monks sang 
ancient carols. 

Each year more and more was added 
to the simple srene. Its popularity 
grew until during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries such displays be¬ 
came common throughout the coni'} 
nent of Europe. The most skilled arti 
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sans were employed to produce these 
religious panoramas. Rieh velvets em¬ 
broidered with gold threads and valua¬ 
ble jewels adorned all the figures. 

But today, we find again the scene 
as it should be—simple, unadorned, 
realistic. It has taken au important 
place in telling the story of Jesus in 


the home, the school and the church. 

In the future, as you trim your tree, 
remember the significance of each bau¬ 
ble and ornament. Each tells a story 
of the ages gone by, a story you will 
retell to the coming generations. Don’t 
be guilty of thinking that a Christmas 
tree is but a thing of beauty, an ex¬ 


pensive and elaborate decoration. Be 
proud to take part in this rieh blending 
of the old and the new, sharing this 
experience with all the peoples of the 
Christian world. 

Like the small child, love )oui 
Christinas tree for what it means, not 
what it costs. 



Christmas 


God of this festive season, may the joy 
of friendships and family gatherings, and 
the giving of gifts, illuminate our lives 
with a radiance that will transform the 
drabness of the world. May the tender me¬ 
mories of Christmas stay with us always to 
brighten our lives in days of adversity. 
Let no distractions or busyness with trivial 
things keep us from the pilgrimage of the 
shepherds and the sages. May we open our 
hearts to the eolor and cheer of this an¬ 
niversary, and to the eoming of thy spirit 
into human life. 

As we sing the earols of his nativity, may 
new hope quicken our hearts, and may 
their sweet tones dispel the discords of hu¬ 
man life. May we lift our eyes above the 
darkened earth to the star that summons us 
to glorious living. May the candle flame 
point us to the light of thy truth, and the 
burning yule logs warm our hearts toward 
the needy and the lonely. Shed abroad 


throughout the earth the Christmas friend¬ 
liness, until animosities are forgotten and 
hatreds disappear, until suffering is re¬ 
lieved and mankind bow's before the Prince 
of Peace. 

Let not onr minds be busy inns, where 
there is no room for the Christ of Christ¬ 
mas, but rather open doors, where the 
sp|rit of this friend of all men will enter 
and find an abiding place. Help us to know' 
that close at hand the Christ child is wait¬ 
ing to be welcomed into our lives. Amen. 

Robert Merrill Bartlett. Boys’ Prayers, 
Association Press, New York. 1947. 
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Joseph Prendergast, Executive Director, National 
Recreation Association. Chairman of Congress, de¬ 
livers his report, "Recreation in America Today.” 


T here is a sort oi magic in watching a congress get 
under way. in seeing it develop in a few hours from 
a pile of packing cases in the secretary’s oflice to a hum¬ 
ming, busy meeting. Exhibits blossom in the consultation 
and exhibit rooms, early arrivers find themselves bustling 
about in the performance of unforeseen jobs, and suddenly 
hordes of delegates materialize out of nowhere and start 
lining up at the registration desk. Old friends hail each 
other, introductions arc the order of the day, while an air 
of gaiety and anticipation finds its wav to the most remote 
corner of the hotel lobby. 

Spotted throughout the crowd again this year were the 
uniforms of all branches of the military, for the armed 
services continued their practice of sending a large Rele¬ 
gation of representatives. Included among them were not 
only service club directors and their staff members hut 
such service officers as Colonel Raymond Stone. Jr.. Chief 
of Special Ncrviccs, L r .S. Army, Captain W. C. Chappie. 
Director, Special Services, U.S. Navy, Colonel B. F,. N'o- 
wofiiy, Chief, Personnel Services Division, U.S. Air Force, 
and Lieutenant Colonel R. L. Stallings, Special Services 
Branch, U.S. Marine Corps. Representatives of the commu¬ 
nity services branches of the armed forces were present— 
the Community Services Branch of the Army, headed by 
Oil Romney, and the Office of Community Services, U.S. 
Air Force by its chief, Sherwood Gatos. Lieutenant Gen¬ 
eral Roliert W. Uar|>or, Commanding General of the Air 
Training Command, U.S. Air Force, was a guest speaker. 

Although the Congress was to he opened officially on 
Monrlaj evening, the conferences and meetings of special 
group-' got under way earlier; as usual, slatting with a 
Saturday morning meeting of all National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation -tuff meml>ers in attendance. All day Sunday there 



were section meetings of the American Recreation Society! 
and at their annual business meeting on Sunday evening. 
1 heresa Hrungardt, Vermont Director of Recreation, was 
elected president for the coming year. On Monday morn¬ 
ing the wives of delegates gathered, under the chairman¬ 
ship of Mrs. F. F. Powell of the Seattle City Council, to 
plan their own recreation for the week, and Mrs. George 
lijeltc from Los Angeles was elected president. Meanwhile, 
recreation executives, industrial, hospital, town and court 
try recreation leaders and armed services personnel all 
held their separate workshop conferences. 

Some of the meetings continued into the afternoon, 
when the first of a series of leadership (raining courses also 
was offered, under the leadership of National Recreation 
Association staff members—Frank A. Staples. Arts and 
Crafts: Grace Walker, Dramatics; Mildred Scanlon, So¬ 
cial Recreation. 

The first social event occurred at five o’clock when dele¬ 
gates were invited to a tea given by the National Recre¬ 
ation Association to welcome guests, have them meet those 
association hoard members who were present, anil bring 
together old and new friends over refreshments. 

In between times, during the day, guests were getting 
settled and attendance figures were steadily mounting, 
finally to reach the total of 819 registered delegates. This 
was considered excellent in view of the fact that many 
delegates had great distances to travel in order to reach 
Seattle; and it was inevitable (hut ijuite a number of muni¬ 
cipal and agency budgets could not he stretched to cover the 
trip. Forty-one states, District of Columbia. Alaska and 
Hawaii were represented, as were other countries includ¬ 
ing Canada. Germany and Japan. As usual, a generous 
number of public-spirited laymen attended. 

All delegates learned during this busy week that storied 
western hospitality is a reality. Everything possible was 
done to make visitors happy and to show them local things 
of interest. (Since Mount Rainier was coy throughout the 
Congress, arrangements were made for a busload of dele¬ 
gates to go to the mountain on Friday. They verified its 
very beautiful existence.) Seattle literally put out the. wel¬ 
come mat—before the hotel entrance. Also, a large banner 
of welcome in the lobby of the Olympic gave evidence of 
the local feeling and added to the festive atmosphere. In 
the grand ballroom, where general evening meetings were 
held, there hung an impressive giant seal of the National 
Recreation Association w ith its slogan underneath, “Recre¬ 
ation for a Strong America.' This was made and presented 
to the Congress by the Hoeing Airplane Company. 
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During the entire week Ben Evans, Director of Recre¬ 
ation in Seattle and Chairman of the Local Arrangements 
Committee, personally saw to it that a large and fresh 
supply of Seattle roses was on hand in the Seattle local 
information booth, to be handed out to visitors each day. 

Among many invitations extended to guests was one 
from Reginald Parsons, former NRA sponsor, to visit the 
tower of the Northern Life Insurance Building and enjoy 
its magnificent view r of the city. 

Commercial exhibits located in the accessible and at¬ 
tractive Spanish Lounge, just off the lobby, were colorful 
and crowded again this year. A few other special exhibits, 
m addition to that of the Seattle State Park and Recreation 
Commission, included the live display of arts and crafts, 
put on by the Long Beach Recreation Department at the 
invitation of the Congress Committee. Its crafts activities 
were demonstrated here, and delegates invited to partici¬ 
pate. Another featured the exchange display of Japanese 
arts and crafts which was so popular at the Boston Con¬ 
gress last year. Those interested in the planning of play¬ 
grounds made a special visit to the NRA Consultation 
Center to see the Noguchi-Whittlesey design for a modern¬ 
istic playground. 



Ralph Wilson, Washington 
State Parks, hard at work 
setting up ARS exhibit. 


Mrs. Ruth Pike, Washing¬ 
ton State Parks, and Mrs. 
James Lewis. Nebraska. 


The Consultation Center itself, though rather off the 
beaten track, was spacious and gay with its display of 
the association’s published materials. Many of these were 
sold, especially the new series of program booklets, and 
orders were taken. One of the most popular books in the 
room, as usual, was the consultant’s appointment book. 

A press room was set up for the convenience of dele¬ 
gates wishing to send stories home to their local papers 
and the summarizers of all meetings cooperated by report¬ 
ing for an interview' immediately' after their meetings. 
Local press coverage was good. 

Summaries of the discussion meetings, incidentally, were 
mimeographed on the spot in “The Rough Draft" and 
made available at the congress. These should not be con¬ 
fused with the Congress Proceedings available in Decem¬ 
ber at §2.25 a copy. The latter will he more comprehensive 
and more carefully edited. 

Underneath all gaiety, the note of serious purpose, for 
which the Congress is known, was again strongly felt this 
year. The hotel lobby and corridors were deserted during 
meetings, and attendance at general sessions was excep¬ 
tionally fine. The evening addresses and the workshop dis¬ 
cussions stimulated many corridor conferences, breakfast 
meetings and “bull sessions” in delegates’ hotel rooms. 

Evening Sessions 

The program of the official opening session on Monday 
evening was launched in a moving and impressive manner 
when the deep-toned notes of organ music heralded the 
surprise entrance, down the center aisle, of fifty boy scouts 
carrying large American flags, followed by a senior color 
guard representing each of the armed services. As they 
stood in formation before the speakers’ dais, a soloist filled 
the room with a lovely rendition of “God Bless America.'" 

After this, the meeting was officially called to order by 
Joseph Prendergast, Executive Director of the National 
Recreation Association and Chairman of the Congress, who 
welcomed all delegates and friends in the name of the 
association before turning it over to the chairman, Otto 
Mallery, who is also chairman of the association’s board 
of directors. The invocation was given by The Reverend 
W. J. McGettigan. State and city officials were introduced, 
and greetings to delegates were expressed in person by The 
Honorable Arthur B. Langlie. Governor of the State of 
Washington, and The Honorahle Allan Pomeroy, Mayor of 
Seattle. 

A trend which was to persist through the other meetings 
of this year's congress was keynoted by the two principal 
speakers of the evening. Lt. General Robert W. Harper. 
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Commanding General of the Air Training Command. U.S. 
Vir Force, in hi.- address "A Challenge to the Recreation 
Forces of America,” and George Hjelte. General Manager 
of tin ■ Los Angeles Department of Recreation and Parks 
and Chairman of the National Advisory Committee on 
Defense Related Activities of the NRA, in speaking on 
Recreation in the Continuing Emergency.” Both stressed 
attention to the indhidual in planning the recreation pro¬ 
gram. and urged that planning he done on a more selective 
basis rather than in terms of mass production. 

Make it a quality program.” urged General Harper, 
‘‘and don’t use the whip! There is no way that man has 
vet conceived of forcing another man to do something 
that he does not want to do.' Mr. Hjelte pointed out that 
servicemen seek off-duty recreation out of uniform and 
like to participate in a community program on the same 
basis as any other citizen. ‘‘This suggests not a desire to 
be anonymous so much as a desire to he accepted not h\ 
reason of any special identification implied by the uni¬ 
form. hut rather for one’s own self. Mr. Hjelte said. 
"Contact needs to he made with the individual, not with 
the uniform.” 

\s a break in the more serious aspects of the program, 
a very enjo\ab!e interlude was olfered by the lively mem¬ 
bers of “T he Four Teens ” of the L.S. Air Force, the 
1932 International Champion Barbershop Quartet. They 
were recalled again and again hv enthusiastic applause, 
while General Harper beamed appreciatively. 

The Tuesday evening meeting began with general sing¬ 
ing under the leadership of Wayne S. Hertz, Chairman. 
Division of Music. Central Washington College, and was 
chaired b\ Mrs. Paul Gallagher, charming member of the 
NRA hoard of directors. The meeting was productive of 
two excellent addresses. A welcome guest from Canada, 
petite Dr. Henrietta A. R. Anderson of \ ictoria. who is 
known throughout tin Northwest as an excellent speaker 
moved her audience with an inspirational talk on the 
subject of “Recreation and the Richer I ife.' Dr. Paul I 
Douglass, Advisor to the President of the Republic of 
Korea and Counsel to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, who 
is also chairman of the NRA National Ad\ isor\ Commit¬ 
tee for the Recruitment. Training and Placement of Rec¬ 
reation Personnel, gave a stimulating address on Tx'nder- 
ship for the National Recreation Movement.’ I Dr. Doug¬ 
lass' talk is published in full in the November issue of 
Rt ( IIKATION.) 

Colorful entertainment during the session was provided 
hv the unexpected and somewhat startling appearance 
with a 'battering war whoop of Indian dancers. The Cr¬ 
uelties. Roger and Gloria, have made a study of Indian 
dances and hav< collected authentic and beautiful costumes. 
These were explained as the dances proceeded. The dancers 
were provided through the eourtesy of the Queen Anne’s 
Lion's Club. 

'I lie program of the third evening, Wednesday. wa« 
chaired Id Kenneth B Column, one of Seattle’s lending 


citizens, and former long-time member of the Seattle Park 
Board. The principle speaker, The Right Reverend Stephen 
1. Bayne, Jr., Bishop of Olympia, spoke on the spiritual 
implications of recreation, and his address was an inspiring 
one. Entertainment on this evening was supplier! by a 
quartet which figured as runner-up in the Seattle Regional 
Barbershop Quartet Contest, and again delegates responded 
enthusiastically to the colorful rendition of old favorites. 
The quartet appeared through the, courtesy of the Seattle 
Park Department. 

The end of the day’s work sessions on Thursday ushered 
in the. most gala alfair of the big meeting, the Congress 
banquet. The erystal chandeliers of the Spanish Ballroom 
shone down upon a glittering array of napery, silver and 



The tour included a visit to the University of Washington, Being 
greeted cordially by its president, Henry Schmitz light;, are 
Susan .VI Lee, Mrs. Paul Gallagher and Joseph Prendi rgast 


(lowers. Ail orchid corsage had been placed by each plate. 
1 lie speakers table extended the length of tile long room 
and bad been set for thirty honored guests. 

Diners were seated at seven o’clock, and dinner service 
was accompanied by the music of a string-trio provided 
by the Scuttle Park Department. 

Otto T. Mallcry. acted as toastmaster, and the evening 
program started when Mrs. C. M McCone, daughter of 
the late Judge Austin I Griffiths—for many years a board 
member of the association and known as the “Bather of 
Seattle's Ptavgrounds ’ presented the NRA with a $.'>.000 
cheek her father's bequest to the association. Said she. 

M\ father always advised me to make the best use of my 
leisure lime, and added, ‘Do it now. I iierefore, in this 
presentation. I am hastening to carry out bis instructions." 

James L. Rogers and J. R. Batchelor, both retired from 
the National Recreation Association stall, were honored 
during the evening for their contributions to the reerea 
lion movement through their many vears of service to that 
organization. 

On the gayer side, ladies at the speakers table were 
personally presented with orchid corsages by Mrs. Ethel 
Mori, Mrs. Aina K Manuel, and Mrs. Thelma Vi icke of 
Hawaii while the gentlemen received an orchid lei and a 
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kiss, according to old Hawaiian custom. All orchids at the 
banquet were contributed by the Honolulu Parks and Rec¬ 
reation Department and were flown from Hawaii by the 
Hawaii Visitors Bureau for the occasion. 

The King, Queen and Prime Minister of Seafair—the 
Seattle Centennial which was celebrated this year—were 
guests at the speakers’ table and, in a formal ceremony, 
knighted officials of the NRA. 

Among the treats of the evening, a concert of songs was 
rendered by the excellent “Music t nder the Stars” chorus 
of the Seattle Recreation and Parks Department. (See the 
February 1952 issue of Recreation for a detailed account 
of this local recreation program.) 

As principle speaker of the evening. Thomas E. Rivers, 



Tom Rivers looks on while Mrs. Howard Braueher, widow of 
the late president of the National Recreation Association, re¬ 
ceives an orchid corsage from Mrs. Thelma Wickc of Hawaii 


Secretary of the Congress, gave an excellent and thrilling 
report of his recent trip around the world in the interests 
of recreation. 

Daytime Meetings 

The usual morning sessions, at which the summaries of 
discussion meetings of the preceding day are presented, 
were abandoned this year in favor of making the sum¬ 
maries available to delegates in mimeographed form. This 
way of saving that time for other meetings was an experi 
mens the success of which has not as yet been determined. 

One general session yvas held on Thursday morning, 
however, during which Joseph Prendergast reported on 
“Recreation in America;” and members of the national 
advisory committees, which the NRA has set up, reported 
upon their activities. The meeting was chaired by Susan M. 
Lee, Secretary of the Board of the National Recreation 
Association. The committees, and tiff representatives re¬ 
porting, were: the National Advisory Committee on De¬ 
fense Related Activities of the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion. George Hjelte, Chairman; the Recruitment. Training 
and Placement of Recreation Personnel. Dr. Paul F. Doug¬ 
lass, Chairman; Recreation Research, George D. Butler, 
Secretary; Recreation Programs and Activities, Virginia 
Musselman, Secretary; and the Study of Recreation Lead¬ 


ership in the Sonthern Region, W. C. Sutherland, Study 
Director. Charles E. Reed, Manager. Field Department. 
National Recreation Association, spoke on “The Work of 
the District Advisory Committees.” 

The reports which gave a clear picture of the recent 
growth in the recreation movement and of the expansion of 
the association’s services and activities were received with 
interest and enthusiasm. I For remarks from Mr. Prender- 
gast’s address, see page 383.) 

The content of the fifty-four discussion meetings sched¬ 
uled each day from 9:15 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., and in some 
instances to 5:30 p.m., included such topics as: Why- 
Civil Defense Needs Recreation; Major Current Surfacing 
Problems; Building the Recreation Program—Arts and 
Crafts; Music; For Board Members Only; The Role of 
County Government in Recreation: Regional Planning at 
Work: Design and Construction of Special Recreation 
Facilities; How Creative Are You in l sing Volunteers?: 
Building a Well-Rounded Program in Indoor Recreation 
Centers; Activity Programs for Oldsters; Recreation and 
Park Department Relationships; In-Service Training Pro¬ 
grams That Work: Ilow are Municipalities Providing 
Camping Opportunities? : Understanding a Recreation Pro¬ 
gram for Girls and Women: Highly- Organized Midget 
Athletics are Harmful—Fact or Fancy?; Recreation in 
Parks and Forests—National. State and Local: Recreation 
Personnel Problems; Getting in on the Recreation Plan¬ 
ning of New Schools; and others. A special workshop, 
under the chairmanship of G. Ott Romney, met on Friday- 
morning to discuss some of the implications of nationally 
sponsored recreation programs. 

The Recreation Leadership Training sessions, started 
on Monday, continued each day with the exception of 
Wednesday. These yvere popular, as usual, and provided 
delegates with a “refresher” experience, new techniques 
and materials to take hack to their local jobs. 

Special Meetings 

In addition to the pre-congress special conferences pre¬ 
viously mentioned, the usual luncheons, dinners and other 
meetings either sprang up spontaneously, or held to pre¬ 
arranged schedules. Among them were the meetings of the 
NRA National Advisory Committees on: Recruitment, 
Training and Placement of Recreation Personnel; Recrea¬ 
tion Research ( first meeting! ; Defense Related Activities. 

The annual American Recreation Society luncheon yvas 
held Monday noon at which time fellowships were awarded 
to G. B. Fitzgerald, retiring society president, and Ted 
Banks, President of the Athletic Institute; and citations 
were awarded to George Butler, research specialist of the 
NRA, and James E. Rogers, retired NRA staff member for 
“distinguished service to theii fellow man in the field of 
recreation.” A dinner for all delegates from the Northrvest 
took place on Monday evening. Those who had taken the 
'l ellowstone Park Tour en route to the Congress, met on 
Thursday morning. Former and present Red Cross workers 
gathered at luncheon, as did the National Recreation 
School Alumni—in their animal reunion. 

At the special dinner meeting of the National Advisory- 
Committee on Defense Related Activities on Tuesday eve- 
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ning, a statement was prepared on tlie responsibility of 
local communities for providing ofT-post recreation seiv- 
ices. I Sec page 418) 

On Tuesday afternoon, an unscheduled demonstration 
of modern dance was presented by Martha \isliitani and 
Dancers, at the invitation of the Seattle I'ark Depart¬ 
ment. A professional group, these dancers urge expanded 
interest in modern creative dancing for children, teen¬ 
agers. adults—particularly teachers. As an outgrowth of 
their demonstration, another meeting was set up for all 
those interested in the creative aspects of recreation. 

Other Activities 

Play and entertainment always prove to he "grist for 
the mill'’ for recreation people, for leadership in such 
Activities is a part of their business. Therefore, no time 
was wasted, and pointers as well as fun were picked up 
during the social hours which had been planned by the 
Congress and the Local Arrangements Committees. Tin 
Mi A tea on Mondays and the entertainment during eve¬ 
ning sessions, were followed by a succession of enjoyable 
and interesting events. 

Another very Special tea. which turned out to be a com¬ 
bination tea and musicale. had been arranged for the 
wives of delegates on Tuesday afternoon. As guests of the 
"'cattle Art Museum, the) were transported to the party 
in cars placed at tln ir disposal. The curator of the mu¬ 
seum and her assistants acted as hostesses. A musical pro¬ 
gram was offered by a trio of charming girls, who played 

the pi:.. violin and cello. Guests were personally con 

din ted through the museum and given tune to examine 
some of its beautiful treasures, notably the unusual collection 
of exquisite Chinese jade of which it is justifiably proud. 
Beautifully served and truly delicious refreshments were 
the final treat, lea and coffee were poured by Mrs. Pome¬ 
roy, wife of .Seattle’s mayor, and Mrs. Eugene Fuller, wife 
of the man whose donation made the museum possible. 

Evening parties or social gatherings after all meetings 
were over, were in the capable hands of Mildred .Scanlon, 
a social recreation specialist of the NBA. 

On Monday evening, guests were invited to the Olympic 
Bowl, one of the hotel’s night club ballrooms, only to 
discover themselves in the midst of a circus. Scenci \ and 
props had bei n donated by the local recreation depart¬ 
ment and brought participants right into the big tent. A 
group of delegates, drafted to hr part of the show, sud¬ 
denly appeared in the colorful ami humorous costumes of 
circus folk. ( lowns. barkers, dancers, majorettes and so 
on. made a grand entrance. They circulated through tin 
crowd, creating considerable laughter and. to put it inildlv 
sonic chaos. Here, Keith Macdonald. Executive Director 
of Greater Vallejo Brrrcation District California, really 
came into his own. Bv special request Mr. Macdonald, who 
is the leading spirit and accomplished performer of the 
V nllejn Hecreation Department’s clow n clnli I see Januurv 
1932 i*sue of lit i.tirvriosi. h id brought hi- own alowii 
costume. He appeared in full legalin. and - as the saving 
goes renllv "went to town." When Miss Scanlon could 
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at Iasi he heard, the guests settled down to a series of iee 
breakers and other hilarious games. 

On Tuesday evening, still undaunted, delegates threw 
themselves mto one of their favorite pastimes, folk and 
couple dancing: while Wednesday evening brought the ini¬ 
tial performance of what it is hoped will liecome the 
annual "Congress Tittle Show"—a collection of arts put 
on hv the guests themselves. After the banquet on Thurs¬ 
day. the last evening of the Congress, social dancing-— 
with an orchestra—was provided in the Olympic Bowl 
One of (he most interesting and enjoyable events of the 
week, however, was the truly excellent all-day bus tour 
of Seattle, which had been beautifully organized down to 
the last detail by the Local Arrangements Committee. The 
committee reported really excellent cooperation from local 
officials and organizations—such as the transit system, 
police department, state highway department, schools, 
chamber of commerce, and so on. This was clearly evident 
as the cavalcade, with its motorcycle escort, wheeled 
through busy intersections against the lights, stopped to 
play with the baby elephant in the. zoo, lunched in the 
new modern high school, was personally greeted hv the 
president of the University of Washington. Dr. lfcnrv 
Schmitz, the commanding officer of Fort Lawton* Colonel 
C. II. Wilson, the district engineer of the government lorks 
and ship canal, and so on, throughout the dav. 

Twelve full buses left tlie hotel at 9:30 in the morning 
and returned at 6:00 in the evening. Passengers were not 
too weary to he enthusiastic about the natuial beauty of 
the city, its recreation facilities and beautiful field houses 
about which we in the East have heard so much. 

\inong the highlights of the day was an unusual op 
portuuity to see the Slo-Uo-Shun, fastest speedboat in the 
world, in action, from the Lake Washington Floating 
Bridge. She was the only boat to finish in the 1932 Cold 
Cup race, when she broke her on n record with a run of 
178.491 miles per hour. Officials had arranged a demon¬ 
stration especially for the Congress guests. I pou special 
inv itation, the Boeing Airplane Company plant was v isited, 
where Norman Allen, assistant to the president—as well as 
sponsor of the INHA —welcomed guests in behalf of Presl 
dent William Allen. The impressive Boeing Annual Hobby 
Show fsee Kkchk \tio\ April 19321 was open for the 
inspection of delegates, and refreshments were served. 

\nother special treat was arranged hv the Department 
of Parks at their dramatically constructed Aqua Theatre 
at Green laike, in the heart of residential Seattle (see 
If KCHKATIUN February 19321, where the buses were un¬ 
loaded and a program of singing and champion high div¬ 
ing was presented. 

Special Conferences 

Detailed information regarding the special conferences 
on Ifeereatiou for Business and'Industrial Employees. Hos¬ 
pital Hecreation. and Iviiral Heercation, as well as a com¬ 
plete coverage of evening addresses and other items on 
the Congress programs, will lie available in the Congre.vv 
/Voreei/ing.v. to lie published by the National Ifeereatiou 
Vssoeintion later this month. OnliT four /’roeeer/i'ne.v 
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COMMUNITY RECREATION 
FOR THE ARMED FORCES 



Harold Lathrop, defense staff, NRA; Lt. 
Cindr. J. W. McGhee. U. S. Na\y; I.t. Col. 
R. L. Stallings, U. S. Marine Corps: Col. 
Raymond Stone, Jr., Special Services Divi¬ 
sion of U. S. Army; Col. 11. E. Nciwotny. 
U, S. Air Force; Arthur Williams, defense 
stuff, NRA; J. Ver Lee, Oakland; Austin 
Welch, community services, U. S. Army. 

Community recreation for the armed 
forces is a two-way street and all par¬ 
ticipants in the sessions emphasized 
this fact. The community, as the mili¬ 
tary see it, is that area within easy 
reach of the average serviceman when 
off duty. If he is going to use his free 
time to best advantage by joining 
hands with civilians to enjoy the same 
things reereationally and spiritually, 
there is need for a variety of facilities 
and programs in which he can partici¬ 
pate. Military and the civil planners, 
through joint action, must concentrate 
on strengthening the ties between both. 
An “open door"’ policy must be em¬ 
phasized. 

Planning recreation facilities and 
programs to meet the impact of mili 
tary personnel should be no different 
from accepted practice in planning for 
the community—except as to type and 
amount. They should not be planned 
as something separate and distinct 
from the community, but should be 
accomplished so as to make the serv¬ 
iceman and servicewoman feel that 
they are a part of community life. 

The serviceman wants to pay his 
own way—the opportunity to stand on 
his own feet, the same as any other 
individual in the community. Recre¬ 


ation organizations must take the lead 
in helping the serviceman to become 
integrated into community life. 

All community organizations, both 
publie and private, should have an op¬ 
portunity to share the responsibilities 
and compensations from such worth¬ 
while participation. They should be 
given assignments as members of co¬ 
ordinating committees or for specific 
jobs in the over-all program which 
brings the serviceman into all parts of 
community life. 

Liaison committees should be ap¬ 
pointed by the mayor or mayor and 
commanding officer, unless already ex¬ 
isting committees are utilized to bring 
about the closer relationships between 
the community and the military. Some¬ 
times community councils, Chest coun¬ 
cils, recreation or church councils can 
do the job of coordination without any 
additional mandates. Facilities and 
programs of already existing private, 
public and church groups must be util¬ 
ized fully before planning new ones. 

Programs must be inclusive and 
planned to meet a variety of interests 
and personalities. Intellectual hospital¬ 
ity is as important as providing for 
physical or social participation. Com¬ 
mercial recreation interests should be 
included in the planning group if the 
variety of wishes and desires are to be 
satisfied. 

Although the major job of off-post 
recreation falls upon the community, 
the military want to be in on the plan¬ 
ning and will help wherever possible. 
The present situation differs greatly 
from World War II because of many 
more teen-age men in service; and 
what was done then will probably have 
to be somewhat changed to meet the 
needs of the younger military person¬ 
nel. Programs must be made on a long¬ 
time basis and every effort should be 
made to have a sufficient number of 
military personnel on the liaison com¬ 
mittee to give continuity of policy re¬ 
gardless of changes made in the top 
command. 


A RECREATION PROGRAM 
FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS 



Margaret Dankworth, NRA stall. Nita Up- 
iiieyer. Supervisor. King County l’arks and 
Recreation, Seattle; Margaret Wilson, Win¬ 
nipeg, Canada; Helen G. Smith. Professor 
Physical Education for Women. State Col¬ 
lege of Washington; Dr. H. Jean Swenson. 
Assistant Professor. U. of California; and 
Mildred Noble, Seattle Park Department. 

Recreation interests of girls and 
women were broken down into: 

1. Imitative play. Small girls are in¬ 
terested in play activities imitating the 
work and recreation of their mothers 
and other adults. 

2. Creative activities. These are ac¬ 
tivities that best give girls emotional 
satisfaction, and include arts, crafts, 
dancing, music and drama. 

3. Co-recreational activities. There 
is a great desire among girls of ado¬ 
lescent age and older for more of these 
activities, including social dancing, 
group and individual sports, all kinds 
of parties. 

4. Sports and athletics. While the 
major team games seem to be losing 
popularity among older girls and wom¬ 
en, there is always a sizable group 
who want and need these activities. 
There should be ample opportunity to 
learn the sports which lend themselves 
to co-recreational play and carry over 
into adult life, such as: golf, skiing, 
tennis, badminton, swimming. 

The success of a program for girls 
and women varies greatly among dif¬ 
ferent communities according to the 
emphasis, time, money and leadership 
given to it. and to the understanding 
of, and the sympathy for. these aetivi- 
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lies by the sponJoring agency. 

Failure to meet the needs of girls 
lias resulted from the tendency to give 
the girls a lesser copy of the program 
that is already operating for the boys, 
and this is usually mainly athletic, and 
to the lack of competent leadership, 
with a great many early programs u-- 
ing men leaders exelusively, even for 
girls' programs. However, most sys¬ 
tem?. are steadily enlarging and im¬ 
proving their girls' programs and now 
have women supervisors, and are de¬ 
veloping a more equitable distribution 
of time, space, facilities and money 
for their program. More emphasis is 
being given to the arts, crafts, music, 
homemaking, rhythmic, and co-rccrca- 
tional activities. 

Resultant implieations as to program 
content: 

1. We should continue activities 
which have proved to he sound recre¬ 
ational practices, such as: sports, ac¬ 
tive games, and creative and homcmak- 
ing activities. 

2. We should provide experiences 
for girls as girls. Women supervisors 
and women leaders should he used. 
The program should include activities 
for girls of all ages. Girls activities, 
mainly, shoulrl he set up on a partici¬ 
pation and not a competitive basis. 

3. We should broaden the scope of 
the program hv providing for the needs 
of society, as well as the needs of 
the individual and the group—rec¬ 
ognize the area of social service as one 
ol our functions and provide people 
with a chance to serve the community. 
Ibis would include analyzing the com¬ 
munity and judging the program to see 
if all who need recreation arc being 
projierly served. 

1. We should consider the following 
means to stimulate participation: 

a. Develop belter leadership. 

It. Maintain better public relations. 

e. Give information on recreational 
services of all local agencies. 

5. We should increase the scope and 
program by bettering public support. 

(> There should lie more women on 
the hoards which provide the finances 
and formulate the policies. More pres¬ 
sure and influence should he brought 
to liear upon these hoards, and upon 
heads of departments, in behalf of the 
program for women and girls. 
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COLLEGE AM)GRADUATE 
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Charles h. Ilrighlhill, U. of Illinois; A erna 
Kensvolil, Kansas City. Missouri: G. 1!. Fitz¬ 
gerald, U. of Minnesota: Paul F. Douglass, 
Advisor to President of Republic of Korea; 
John L. Hutchinson, Columbia U.; and 
Norman Kunde, University of Washington. 

Ail members of this panel were strik 
ingly in accord with the idea that col¬ 
lege and graduate training for recrea¬ 
tion must represent a cooperative en¬ 
deavor between “producers and con¬ 
sumers.’' Professional preparation re¬ 
quires a very realistic approach that 
can come about only when a team work 
relationship has been achieved. 

From the consumer aspect; 

1. There must he alertness for po¬ 
tential leadership and an attempt to 
recruit desirable persons. 

2. Employment of professionally 
prepared people should lie followed. 

3. Recreation departments must set 
up an environment in which profes¬ 
sional people will want to work. 

I, The colleges and universities 
must he informed of what is wanted in 
the way of teaching—the needs must 
he clarified by job analysis and good 
follow-up of progress of employees. 

3. Internships should he set up as a 
means of practical experience. 

(>. Recreation leaders must do a bet¬ 
ter job of education and interpretation 
in their own community. 

7. Recreation departments must as¬ 
sist in conducting of research and help 
to carry out experiments; new meth¬ 
ods, procedures, techniques require 
combined efforts. 

In summing lip. recreation depart 
inents must continually solicit, and de¬ 
serve, help of tin training institutions. 

From the university aspect: 

Recreation requires far more quali¬ 
ties and characteristics for success than 
scholarship alone. Personality, diverse 
recreational interests, previous group 


experiences are all faetors that must 
he taken into account. 

In recruiting: Entrance depends up¬ 
on the college or university itself and 
the admission requirements. The long¬ 
er an institution has been in the busi¬ 
ness of training the more referrals are 
to he expected. Majors in the program 
bring in others; student personnel bu 
reaus make referral of students. 

Selection of can<lidates: The careless 
selection of candidates makes for 
meaningless training. An investigation 
of present graduates has disclosed that 
only two out of five candidates had 
some promise in the field. It was felt 
that we would go a long way in selec¬ 
tion if we had a means of determining 
the presence of the characteristics of 
resourcefulness, imagination, personal¬ 
ity, and enthusiasm. 

College instiuctors can be of great 
help in recruiting by being very clear 
about the focus of their curriculum* — 
whether for hospital recreation, com¬ 
munity recreation, or industrial recre¬ 
ation and so on; stating concisely the 
general entrance requirements of the 
college and special requirements for 
the recreation curriculum; listing in¬ 
struction available and qualifications 
of instructors; inviting operators to 
see their program in action; utilizing 
criticism, favorable and unfavorable, 
offered from outside the college. 

Operators in the field can take full 
advantage of the above by going to 
educational centers to acquaint them¬ 
selves with programs ill progress and 
by inviting college educators to come 
to their recreation centers. I hey also 
can help with recruiting by adminis¬ 
tering their programs in such a fashion 
that they w ill attract young people who 
are looking for a profession to follow. 

The colleges themselves should fur¬ 
ther (a) establish sound entrance re¬ 
quirements! based oil the field needs, 
(b) establish means for interviewing 
and evaluating prospective students, 
(e) use data which is submitted by 
the recreation executives on each can¬ 
didate, (d) proviilf a curriculum and 
other experiences which automatically 
eliminate the incompetent or uninter¬ 
ested student, (e) hold fast to the col¬ 
lege and professional standards, and 
not compromise these for the sake of 
an increased enrollment. 


Recreation 



Margery Wells Steer 


ACH vear at Christmas time thou¬ 
sands of bemused adults go wan¬ 
dering past toy displays marveling at 
the things ingenious manufacturers 
have dreamed up for children to play 
with—and parents to buy. Toyland, 
they discover, has become Wonder¬ 
land! Electric trains complete with 
lights, signals, bells and whistles, go 
sweeping round and round on runs 
without beginning or destination. Here 
are the dolls that do everything— 
there, the playhouse furnished to the 
last ready-made drapery—yonder, the 
counters full of mechanical performers 
going through astonishing routines. If 
your child yearns for music, a record 
player or portable radio will make mu¬ 
sic his without those boring hours of 
practice. 

We are dazzled hut not entirely de¬ 
lighted with all this. Memories from 
the past and misgivings about the 
future insist on troubling us. 

In the chimneyplace of one of the 
oldest houses still standing in our 
country a doll w r as discovered which 
consisted of noth¬ 
ing at all but 
a forked stick 
wrapped in a 
scrap of cloth. 
Some child of 
long ago, using 
imagination and 
whatever was at. 
hand, had made 
herself something 
to play with, 
something to love. This primitive play¬ 
thing is symbolic of the resourceful¬ 
ness that has built America. 

Two centuries later necessity was 
still the mother of invention, and not 
many miles from this old house the 
children of a certain farm family were 

Margery Stf.eu has written numerous 
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playing house in an unused corn crib 
elegantly furnished with odds and ends 
of junk, and were devising an early 
model auto in which they took com¬ 
pletely stationary rides, hats anchored 
fast with motor veils lest the winds 
of their swift progress carry away 
their home made millinery. These were 
the quaint old days when imagination 
and ingenuity took the place of a trip 
to toyland or the five-and-ten. 

And now it has suddenly come to 
pass that our very virtues threaten 
to become our undoing. The urge to 
contrhe, to experiment, to invent, and 
the ability to do and to “make do,’’ 
have brought us to the place where 
there is more and more temptation to 
watch others play, and less and less 
necessity to do things for ourselves. 
Having created a world of ever-ready 
gadgets that can be wound up, turned 
on, or plugged in, we can now live 
happily ever after. 

But here and there voices are raised 
to suggest that all may not be well 
with a world in which watchers out¬ 
number doers and in which people 
expect even their entertainment to 
come the easy w r ay. Wild life authori¬ 
ties have recently warned that under 
ordinary circumstances the habitual 
winter feeding of birds may make 
them less able to survive if for any 
reasons that feeding is interrupted. 
It seems to be a law of life that dan¬ 
ger lurks in too much dependence on 
others. There arc those who believe 
that as a people we are already show¬ 
ing the unhappy effects of these atti¬ 
tudes in a lessening of self-reliance 
and initiative, and in a reluctance to 
put forth any sustained personal effort. 

Alert and far-seeing recreation lead¬ 
ers, teachers, and parents are doing 
a great deal to reverse this trend and 
to brighten this rather dismal outlook, 
in their efforts to encourage amateur 
arts, crafts, and music, and in their 


insistance that home made fun of 
all sorts is tremendously important. 

When’ Mrs. X responds to the rhythm 
of a radio orchestra by whirling around 
her kitchen in a fifteen minute dance 
interlude between breakfast dishes and 
bed making . . . that is play! When 
Mrs. Y gets daily pleasure improvising 
her own harmonies on the piano . . . 
that is true recreation. When Mr. Z. 
who long ago learned the thrill of 
matching words to ideas, puts his little 
talent to use for his community . . . 
that, too, is a satisfying activity. Be¬ 
fore the day when life offered so much 
entertainment that was easy, auto¬ 
matic, and professional, every man 
was his own entertainer. In acquiring 
an interest or in learning a skill, he 
was able to make his personal life rich¬ 
er and to contribute to the life of his 
family and community ; for play is 
both solitary and social. 

W’ill today’s children be equipped 
with interests and activities they can 
carry with them into adult life? If 
solitude is their lot, can they make 
it fruitful? W'ill they have enthusiasms 
to share and service to render to 
those whose lives they touch in home 
and neighborhood? As we choose their 
Christmas gifts can we distinguish 
the perishable plaything from the life¬ 
long treasure? 

W'e have come a long way since the 
day an unknown child took a twig and 
a bit of cloth and made of them the 
thing she craved. The symbol of our 
own time might he the goose that lays 
golden eggs. This fabulous creature, 
so the story goes, each day presented 
her owner with a miraculous; unearned 
gift, and in due time became the vic¬ 
tim of his greed and laziness. Our age 
presents its children with a thousand 
“golden eggs”, but it is not by means 
of golden eggs that life is continued. 
In them may lurk the threat of dis¬ 
aster. 
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Christmas Gilts to Make at Home or in a Community Center 



Helen Madeleine Klennn 


1 1VER since I can remember, we had 
J a Junior Santa Claus Workshop at 
home where we made loads of won¬ 
derful gifts whicli we distributed to 
the family and friends on Christinas. 
SI) parents did not believe in buy- 
ing presents, not so much because 
the\ cost money but because children 
should learn very curly that time and 
thought spent on a gift arc more im¬ 
portant than its commercial value. Par¬ 
ents of most of our friends shared 
this belief. We always looked forward 
to those weeks before Christmas with 
their atmosphere of expectancy, busy 
fingers working with paper, glue, felt 
and other lovely materials, whispering 
anti secret:) 

It usually started on a Saturday 
early in November. The table was 
nicely set for afternoon refreshments, 
a few' branches of pine behind pic¬ 
tures and on the mantelpiece giving 
us the feeling that Christmas was cer¬ 
tainly around the corner. 

“Well,” my mother would say, “I 
think it’s time to sit down and make 
our Christmas plans, iou know, chil¬ 
dren, Santa is much too busy with 
toy-making, so he wants yon to take 
rare of the family and our friends 
We are going to set up a real Santa 
Claus workshop." 

Kuril of us mentioned the family 
rnemlicrs and friends who should re¬ 
ceive a present; all were careful) 
listed on a pad so no one would be 
forgotten. 

My mother would ask, “Mow about 
Mrs. Jones, who was so nice last year 
when you all had measles? You re- 
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member how often she came to play 
with you." 

Of course, Mrs. Jones deserved some¬ 
thing. Usually one or another of us 
then remembered another deserving 
person, the nice butcher around the 
corner, our seamstress who always 
found time to help out with a few 
stitches when we tried to fix up our 
dolls’ wardrobes. 

“It’s a long list," mother would 
comment thoughtfully, “but now what 
will you give them?" Usually she 
offered a few helpful hints, suggesting 
either one or another item wdiich we 
were rather good at making. “For 
whom would that be useful?” she 
would ask. We found out quickly that 
it was rather foolish to surprise an 
unmarried uncle with pot holders, no 
matter how elaborate, but that he 
might be pleased with a decorated 
notebook for addresses. Of course, he 
never could remember telephone num¬ 
bers and birthdays; with a little book¬ 
let he would never again have to 
apologize for having forgotten one of 
these important events. Cranny always 
had difficulty in finding her glasses or 
keys and spent many an hour in search 
of them. A have-it-handy pocket, an 
easy to fix up contraption, would be 
the ideal solution for her gift, and 
so. without really knowing it, we 
learned how to select a present that 
would please and warm somebody's 
heart. 

Kvendiall.y there would be only a 
few friends on the list for whom we 
just Could not think of anything use¬ 
ful or nice. I still remember when 
my sister in desperation suggested 
going over to our aunt’s and just in¬ 
vestigating to see what she might 
need, “but let's pretend we just want 


to pay her a visit,” my mother sug¬ 
gested. We all went over, and most 
probably Aunt Carolyne soon realized 
that we had something up our sleeves. 
\\ e giggled, crept into corners and 
continuously emphasized that it was 
just lots of fun to inspect the kitchen 
and the closets. As we investigated 
we came across a hig tangled mess of 
string. 

“What’s that?” I asked. “String for 
my packages," my aunt said. This was 
the clue. A fine string receptacle 
w r as jnst the thing she needed. And 
imagine, somebody with such a well- 
equipped household not having a prop¬ 
er holder for twine! 

Finally) when the list was really 
completed, and a gift for every body 
hail been selected, a day was set for 
shopping: glue and felt, colored pa¬ 
per and ribbons. Many of the mate¬ 
rials needed were found around the 
house, half a yard of lovely printed 
cotton, an empty cookie jar. tin cans 
and other odds and ends. It did not 
cost much to buy the things we needed 
and we usually divided the expenses 
evenly out of our modest savings. 

“1 hope you are not going to spend 
everything; just leave a little bit in 
the bank for a rainy day." my fa¬ 
ther would say. Even the emphasis 
on spending less than one had was 
stressed in such a way that it became 
deeply imbedded in onr thinking and 
planning. Isn’t it lots of fun to fix up 
a nice present with just a few pen¬ 
nies? Anybody can buy something 
expensive, blit imagination is what 
cou nts. 

Although we started early there was 
usually some rushing toward the end. 
We loved this extra excitement, and 
did not mind staving up a little bi¬ 
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ter until each present was carefully 
wrapped* decorated with cut-out fig¬ 
ures or designs—a job in itself—and 
then provided with a little label. 

We would not have missed this 
Santa Slaus workshop for anything in 
the world, and sometimes when 1 see 
children rush into the five- and ten- 
cent store to quickly buy presents for 
their mothers or dads. 1 feel sorry for 
them because they miss the pleasure 
and excitement, the satisfaction of 
doing things themselves. 

Here are a few suggestions for 
those who would like to start a junior 
workshop in their home this Christ¬ 
mas. With time and a little imagina¬ 
tion there will be no difficulty in keep¬ 
ing children, as well as helpful adults, 
busy until December twenty-fifth. 


1) Midget chest of drawers for 
keeping all sorts of needed things, such 
as buttons, paper clips, thumbtacks. 

Material needed: six empty match¬ 
boxes (the kind made of thin wood), 
glue, a piece of colored paper approxi¬ 
mately nine inches by six inches 
(scraps of wallpaper are excellent), 
six paper fasteners, thumbtacks, pa¬ 
per clips, and other supplies to be put 
into the drawers. 

Directions: With household cement, 
glue three of the matchboxes together, 
one on top of the other; repeat with 
the other three. 
Glue both sec¬ 
tions together, so 
that you have a 
three-tier chest 
with two drawers 
on each level. 
Cut colored paper to fit both sides and 
top. Carefully glue into place. Cover 
fronts of drawers with paper cut to 
size and glued in place. For a fancier 
chest, decorate with cut-out dots or 
small designs which you may find in 
any magazine. Pull out drawers and 
attach paper-fasteners for the knobs 
to open the drawers. Fill drawers 
with whatever small items you choose. 



2) A string or twine holder. 

Material needed: round cardboard 
container (the kind used for potato 
salad), colored enamel or scraps of 
wallpaper or plastic, dried leaves, 
small amount of shellac, ball of string. 

Directions: For a nickel or a dime 


any friendly grocer will sell you a 
cardboard container (round) with a 
lid. Take a ball of string with you to 
be sure it fits into your box. Give 
container one or two 
coats of colored enam¬ 
el, leaving upper part 
unpainted where top 
fits over it. The box 
can be artistically dec¬ 
orated by anybody 
who can draw or has a knack for 
color combinations. For a different 
design, carefully imbed a pressed leaf 
into wet enamel. Allow it to dry, and 
(lien shellac. Repeat same process with 
lid after having punched a hole (with 
a heavy household nail) in the center. 
The hole should allow string to be 
pulled out easily, but should not be so 
large that the string will slip back. 




3) String-decorated ivy holder. 

Material needed: empty tin can (pre¬ 
ferably peanut can size) with wide 
opening, string (glos- 
sv type), shellac, one 
ivy' pot. 

Directions: Punch 
hole just above lower 
rim of can, using thick 
household nail and 
hammer. Slip one end 
of string from outside 
V/% into can, knot end 
firmly and pull from 
outside. Spread glue on 
lower part of can, about 
one inch in width, and carefully wind 
string around it, continuing to apply 
glue as you go along till you come to 
a quarter-inch below upper rim. Watch 
out that there is no gap between in¬ 
dividual circles of string. Cut off and 
hold in place with pin until securely 
attached. Cover upper rim, about one- 
half inch, with white adhesive tape so 
that end of string is hidden. Paint tape 
green or some other color, shellac en¬ 
tire outside of can. Punch three holes 
in top part of can, below the upper 
rim and at equal distances apart. Slip 
piece of string about eighteen inches 
long through hole and secure with knot 
inside of can. Repeat with two addi¬ 
tional pieces of string in the other 
two holes. Gather all three free ends 
of string together and knot, forming 
a one-inch loop. All that is now needed 
is a small ivy plant and the holder is 


ready to hang on the wall. 

4) Napkinholder. 

Material needed: two paper plates, 
woolen thread, enamel, shellac. 

Directions: Cut one paper plate ex¬ 
actly in half. Punch boles with leather 
or ticket punch around the rims of 
the full-size plate and the half-plate, 
spacing holes three-eights of an inch 
from the edge and five-eighths of an 
inch apart. Color both plates and sew 
them together with whipstitches using 



a double strand of colored woolen 
thread. Continue stitches along un¬ 
covered half of full-size plate for deco¬ 
ration. Pull double thread through 
center hole of upper rini to make a 

loop for hanging. Fill with napkins. 
***** 

Many books and pamphlets are avail¬ 
able on the making of other simple 
inexpensive gifts. 

One of the most recent ones is Gifts 
to Make at Home by Marjorie Mueller 
Freer, a profusely and clearly illus¬ 
trated book containing more than three 
hundred easily made and inexpensive 
gifts and holiday decorations. There 
are gifts for everyone from babies to 
adults — toys, clothing, home acces¬ 
sories, jewelry, and so forth—many 
constructed from simple materials 
which may be found around the aver¬ 
age house. Also included is a list of 
sources where various hobby supplies 
way be obtained. Published by The 
Studio Publications, Incorporated, in 
association with Thomas \. Crowell 
Company, New York. $2.95. 

Another publication, featuring craft 
projects, which made its appearance 
late this fall is The Book of Hobby 
Craft by Glenn A. Wagner. This, also, 
is well illustrated with step-by-step 
procedures; however, the projects are 
more advanced, and require more ma¬ 
terials, tools, time and skill. Older 
boys, especially, should be interested 
in making them. Published by Dodd, 
Mead and Company. $2.75. 
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Iii planning for the \eu ) ear. let us remember Joseph Lee. 


v.ll mkrsox wrote Tver} institution 

Li is the lengthened shadow of one 
man.’ and the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation is Joseph Ix-c’s shadow.” 1 To 
the association and all that it stands 
for, he devoted his life with an en¬ 
thusiasm that has been the guiding 
light for the development of recreation 
throughout the countrv. Although his 
efforts were directed primarily to aug¬ 
menting the play facilities for ehildren. 
he by no means limited his scope of 
endeavor to children. 

Joseph I-ee was a Bostonian: a pio¬ 
neer who had the courage to cart} his 
ideas to completion. Many times he 
must have startled staid and proper 
Boston. 

flis dynamic personality captivated 
all who met him. No person could lie 
in his company long without feeling his 
magnetism, lie was humorous, had a 
keen mind, a knowledge of human na¬ 
ture. and a wise administrative judg¬ 
ment that has had far leaching effects 
in the furtherance of civic growth. 

To many children and grown-ups his 
name is symbolic of all that stands for 
growth through plav and education, 
regardless of harriers of race, creed or 
social standing. 

Recreation for All People 

It was Joseph Lee's wish to raise 
and dignify the play of children and 
to make parents understand its place 
in their development. To him recrea¬ 
tion was also important in the lives of 
grown people. In addressing a Har¬ 
vard alumni meeting in the resume of 
his activities from 191.1 to 19.1.1, In¬ 
stated. ‘ Recreation is not alone for 
ehildren. hut the aged also, because 
the aged know enough to learn." 2 Rec¬ 
reation for the adult population of the 
country has had a slow hut steady de¬ 
velopment. I his interest many times 
can lie traced to his leadership. 

ilnniilil C, tVallir, "f imlialltrr ni Play." 
Reader's Digest, January I OKI from Chris- 
Ran .Science t tonilnr, Deri'mltei 0, |'HO 
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Mr. Lee’s Philosophy 

The welfare of the neighborhood or 
community was uppermost in the 
thoughts of this leader who understood 
the importance of group membership, 
lie felt that play should lie of a form 
that receives neighborhood recogni¬ 
tion, such as drama, dance, games and 
so forth, and that everyone should cul¬ 
tivate the power of expression in art, 
music, science and literature so that in 
times of play it may be pursued more 
fully, lie thought it necessary that 
each person have the satisfaction of 
accomplishment, for, however insignifi¬ 
cant. it brings its reward. 

To Joseph Lee, the problem of civil¬ 
ization was the problem of leisure. For 
those to whom leisure is denied, and 
who are not able to express themselves 
in art or play, civilization is of doubt¬ 
ful benefit. The way to win life is to 
live it. Through all, the resources of 
the community can bring life to the in¬ 
dividual. 

To him plav was an educational 
force, and it was the supreme serious¬ 
ness of play that gave, it educational 
importances “Play is thus the essential 
part of education. It is nature’s pre¬ 
scribed course.” 3 He felt that school 
was invaluable in forming the child to 
meet eonditions and opportunities; 
without this training a child would not 
grow up to fit our institutions, lie once 
said that to a grown person, play was 
reminiscent, it was the return to the 
form but not the substance of youthful 
games; that most persons formed their 
own ideas id vvliat play consisted. 

Over the years Mr. Lee’s own use of 
leisure became reflected in expanding 
the public recreation movement 
Among the plav activities he was fond 
of were picnicking, dancing, music, 
drama, sketching, painting, walking, 
reading, canoeing, fishing and comer 
sation. He believed in simplicity blit 
cared deeply for standards and for 
making the program, whatever it was. 
the best. It was always his wish to help 

1 , 1 -r. Pin > in education. Macmillan 
Company, New \ nrk, 1**20. 



On Adult Recreation 


people to find in their life a measure of 
enduring satisfaction. In his opinion 
there were less strenuous forms of play 
to which adults could turn, such as 
contemplation, the appreciation of 
poetry, of music, of beauty in nature 
and in art, of the wonders of the uni¬ 
verse as revealed in science, lie felt 
that it was necessary for everyone to 
put forth an effort in something that 
is creative in order to grow. “A man 
is truly awake when he has his dream,” 
he wrote in his article, “The Need to 
Dream.” 4 Rut Mr. l^ce believed all 
dreams must be brought down to earth, 

lie wanted everyone to he himself 
and to live his own life, to get all the 
thrill, humor and glory that lie could. 
He valued human togetherness as much 
as human differences. He thought that 
lives added up; and he wanted them to 
add up to better things, lie was inter¬ 
ested in final values as well as in the 
fullness of immediate experience. 

Since play is deeply rooted in hu¬ 
man nature, he felt the ideal was to 
have man’s work satisfy his play in¬ 
stinct. However, he learned that civil¬ 
ization upset this theory and there is 
little place in business today for plav. 
Therefore he specialized in acquainting 
cities ami communities with the recre¬ 
ation movement, to provide the fullest 
opportunity for people to grow up as 
human beings. 

Civic Interest 

Mr. lx-e felt that a great deal of the 
local political unity and national dc- 

‘ Joseph Lee, Journal nf Addresses and Pro¬ 
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Elizabeth Clarke 


Joseph Lee 


in Baltimore 


mocraey are dependent upon the com¬ 
munity. A person can make a contribu¬ 
tion to the community through interest 
found first in local recreation activi¬ 
ties. and from this, form political and 
civic interests. He thought it was up 
to the citizens to consecrate their lives 
to ennobling the state, the country and 
its heroes, and to the children. In his 
undertakings he felt his country was 
not a success unless it could bring de¬ 
cent living and fair opportunity to all 
who had willing hands and active 
minds. 

To him, the chief end of democracy 
was to give individuals and communi¬ 
ties the kind of environment which 
would enable them to he most truly 
themselves, and to give them a chance 
to work out what was most fundamen¬ 
tal to successful living. 

Influence in Baltimore 

As early as 1907 the impact of this 
young man, whose ideas were receiving 
national notice, was felt in the grow¬ 
ing community of Baltimore. At that 
time, Robert Garrett was among the 
group of far-sighted men who organ¬ 
ized the Public Athletic League. It was 
in 1922. with .Mr. Garrett as president, 
that it was found desirable to bring to¬ 
gether the Public Athletic League and 
the Children's Playground Association. 
Later this was called the Playground 
Athletic League, and operated through¬ 
out the state. In a reorganization in 
1938. district supervisory positions 

Miss Clarke w supervisor of garden 
and nature activities. Department of 
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Joseph Lee in his Boston study. Says Susan Lee, “Don’t let my father grow into a 
department store Santa, with only a reputation for henevolenee to recommend him.’’ 


were established in the fields of ath¬ 
letics, music and dramatics, arts and 
crafts, and garden and nature activi¬ 
ties. 

It was in 1940 that the organization 
became a department of the city gov¬ 
ernment, the Department of Public 
Recreation, with Mr. Garrett as chair¬ 
man of the hoard. To effect better co¬ 
operation between the park and recre¬ 
ation departments, they were combined 
in 1948, to form the Department of 
Recreation and Parks, comprised of 
the Bureau of Recreation, Bureau of 
Parks and Bureau of Music. Mr. Gar¬ 
rett was president of this board until 
1950. At a banquet in his honor in 
that year, Mr. Garrett said that he 
derived his inspiration for starting and 
supporting recreation in Baltimore 
from Joseph Lee. 

Clubs. Prior to 1922 there were 
mothers’ clubs which were active in 
charitable and civic work, and in as¬ 
sisting with children's pageants and 
plays in a few centers. It was in March 
of 1922 that, at a board meeting, a 
motion was made and carried that an 
adult recreation worker be employed. 

The adult social recreation program 
had as a nucleus nine mothers’ clubs. 
At that time the work of the league 
was spread over the county and state. 
Social recreation took many forms: in 
some instances the supervisor was 
called upon to conduct programs for 
the PTA of the county, to conduct in* 


service training programs, to organize 
dramatic groups and to direct festivals. 
With a supervisor for adult social pro¬ 
grams, interest was developed in social 
dancing, bowling and athletics for old¬ 
er people. Community play nights were 
started with general community Christ¬ 
mas celebrations. Tours of art galler¬ 
ies, travel talks, bus trips, symphony 
concerts, ukelele instructions, dance 
classes and dramatic clubs became pop¬ 
ular. 

When the reorganization was effect¬ 
ed, the number of Women’s clubs in¬ 
creased to seventeen. There are now 
ten clubs yvithin the city of Baltimore. 
These clubs include in their activities 
social recreation programs, pageants, 
and a play produced yearly by the 
combined membership. In 1936 it W'as 
suggested in the report to the board 
that more attention be given to adult 
social activities such as drama, music, 
arts and crafts, and nature study. 

Music and Drama. While this divi¬ 
sion, organized under the set-up of 
1938, yvas in its infancy, plays and 
community singing rvere stressed. A 
small drama group gave plays and en¬ 
joyed the sociability of the club. 

It was in 1942 that a symphony was 
organized. Several years later a second 
orchestra was started, similar to the 
existing one, rvith rehearsals and con 
certs given for relaxation and pleasure, 
to both the orchestra members and in 
terested Baltimoreans. At times a 
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speech rlinic and a radio workshop 
lin\o been suggested ami carried 
through by citizens. For all of these 
programs in music and drama, the 
finest leadership has assisted the recre¬ 
ational fine arts groups to reach high¬ 
er levels of achievement. 

Arts am! ( rafts. Before 1941 a pro¬ 
gram of arts and crafts had Insco de¬ 
veloped for children. It now was 
thought best to concentrate on an adult 
program. Pottery was the first interest 
of a community center group of five or 
six people. This interest has grown un¬ 
til there are seventy-two persons in 
difTerent classes, and there is a long 
waiting list. An instructor of city-wide 
renown is provided. 

Weaving has been a successful ac¬ 
tivity concentrated in a community 
center in another section of the city. 
Looms of all types are owned by the 
bureau, and expert leadership is pro¬ 
vided. With these two programs well 
under way in 1943. a jewelry class 
was organized. More people than could 
he accommodated were eager to par¬ 
ticipate in this new hobby. At present 
there is a beginners’ group and an ad¬ 
vanced group. F.iiaincling is the latest 
addition to the program. 

The success of these Varied arts and 
crafts activities is attributed to the 
professional and skilled leaders who 
have been obtained. 

Spiirts. In the sports program of¬ 
fered by the bureau of recreation are 
centers for badminton and table tennis, 
gymnastic classes: a general recreation 
program of bowling, social and square 
dancing: and roller skating, football, 
basketball, volleyball and deck tennis 
leagues arc in operation throughout 
the city during the winti r. .Softball for 
girls and women and softball and 
baseball for men and bovs are part of 
the extensive summer program. 

Gunlmin/t amt \ atari- Utivihrs. In 
1937, with the growing interest in 
adult activities, a group was organized 
to take hikes and walks through near¬ 
by parks and wooded sections. With a 
s|M-cialist m the natural historv field as 
lehder. these walks have continued to 
the present lime. 

It was not until I'M);! that the bu¬ 
reau used the city greenhouse for in¬ 
struction in the care of plants that can 
he grown in the home. Because of 
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small space and the tvpe of activity, 
groups are limited to twenty adults at 
each workshop. Held twice a year, this 
horticultural hobby has gained in pop¬ 
ularity. \\ ith requests for additional 
workshops in related subjects, the pro¬ 
gram has possibilities for further de¬ 
velopment. 

Kv uluatioii of Lee Philosophy 

That Joseph Lee’s philosophy is 
comprehensive is demonstrated by the 
scope of his thinking and the applica¬ 
tion to existing problems. In recrea¬ 
tion lie never lost sight of individual 
needs while prov iding for group activi¬ 
ties, in all fields, for children and 
adults. From his interest in slum clear¬ 
ance. health measures for schools, the 
founding of the Civic League, and also 
his interest in the juvenile court, it 
can he said that his is a philosophy 
that is all inclusive. It deals with gov¬ 
ernment. education, recreation, health, 
and individual betterment. 

In the field of adult recreation in 
Baltimore, it has been a great influ¬ 
ence. Because of the changing pattern 
of local government, it was perhaps 
slow of growth: Init it has expanded 
from organized community social rec¬ 
reation to include many programs of¬ 
fering all kinds of cultural and social 
activities. For the aging population, op¬ 
portunities for checkers and other 
games, singing, square dancing, parties 
and reminiscing arc cherished. This 
Substantiates his statement that the age 
to learn to dance is the age you are. 
To help people live a better life he 
wanted them to live life fully and en¬ 
joy leisure as lie did. 

That the Baltimore program is com¬ 
prehensive and includes programs for 
all types of people is demonstrated bv 
the neighborhood women’s social clubs 


“VFliat we must aim at is to liberate 
tin- community’s urge to play so that 
each individual liuds satisfactions for 
his needs of limiting, fighting, team¬ 
work. creation and understanding. 
\\ ork economic independence—is 
one 'condition of an individual's sclf- 
respei t arid happiness, but onlv half 
of it: the man who has only work and 
m> play lias only half of him alive ’ 
Joseph l.co. 


comprised of the wives of laborers. 
Contrasted with this are the programs 
for the musicians and singers who at 
tend rehear.-als of the orchestras and 
chorus. 

The field of art in Baltimore has 
also felt his influence. Programs are 
attempted and carried on, in many 
places, under situations with hardships 
and makeshift accommodations*, how¬ 
ever. great [dans are being made for 
better facilities. An outstanding exam¬ 
ple is the youth and adult center that 
was converted from a bowling alley 
by the members. After eight years a 
dream eame true and a new building 
was erected on the grounds of a school. 
These two buildings are used by the 
school and the bureau of recreation. 
Again it illustrates a theory, which first 
proved true in 1902 in New York, that 
schools and recreation centers or play¬ 
grounds can he combined. 

Perhaps because this philosopher 
lived his theories ami beliefs, they can 
be said to be most consistent. Through 
all his life his ideals were to give every¬ 
one a chance to live a life of his own. 
He was constantly striving to improve 
not only the individual hut the coun¬ 
try in which he lived. Throughout his 
life he wanted high standards for pro¬ 
grams hut felt the program should fit 
the needs of the neighborhood. An apt 
illustration of this is the general arts 
and crafts class that was started in a 
poor section of Baltimore. Soon it was 
discovered that the program was not 
successful, primarily because the adults 
had far too much work, either in the 
home or through employment, to find 
time away from home and family. 
When moved to another section of the 
eitv. it was very popular. Here the 
adults were of higher economic stand¬ 
ing. had smaller families and more lei¬ 
sure time. Thus the program better 
fitted the. needs of that community. 

Beereation. as established in various 
cities throughout the land, varies to 
meet the needs of each community. The 
ohilosophv followed is certainly broad 
enough to allow for these differences 
and yd is consistent in nil parts. The 
principles embodied are those set forth 
bv the association, whose policies were 
formed bv its president. Joseph I-oe. 
who for so many years Ini' been affec¬ 
tionately called “Father of Beereation.” 
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Looking Forward to the New Year 


I Am a Professional 

Reereation Leader 


Lillian Schwertz 



• This means that I am one of the many thousands of workers 
struggling for recognition in a comparatively new profession ... a 
"pioneer in the field of happiness! 

This means I know the shortcomings of my profession, and yet love it enough to 
continue in it. I know that the ultimate goal of recreation, to become a definite ac¬ 
cepted part of all communities the same as are the schools, poliee, fire departments 
and public health, will be reached during my lifetime. 

This means 1 love my fellowman, and the opportunities offered him through this 
thing called “play,” so much that I am willing to work harder than I need to work, 
face discouragements as they come, for the final satisfaction of knowing that, through 
my small contribution, 1 have been Instrumental in the development of a future well 
established profession. 

This means I recognize that even though I may never have the monetary income 
that the job deserves, I shall he richer with my bank account of memories than I 
eould ever be with a bank account representing the dollar sign. 

This means that through my profession 1 have helped people find a rieher, fuller 
area of living. I have heard the laughter of children, I have seen the same children 
become happy, wholesome teen-agers, and then I have seen them take their place 
in life as well adjusted, well balanced young adults. I have proudly watched these 
same young adults bring, their own children to the playgrounds and centers for the 
abundant opportunities which they once found themselves. 1 have seen lonely, older 
people become happy and young in spirit. 

This means that I must keep myself mentally alert, physically fit, spiritually hum¬ 
ble and morally clean, because as a leader in my community 1 shall he in a position 
to influence for good or had all with whom 1 come in contact. 1 must remember that 
a cross word or unsportsmanlike deed on my part is indeed a mark against the prin¬ 
ciples of all things good and true . . . the principles of my profession. 

This means I must constantly reprimand myself if I commit acts of pettiness, 
selfishness and thoughtlessness, because how can I help others to enjoy their leisure 
hours if I am not a happy, well adjusted person? 

This means that when I ask myself “Why are you a reereation leader?” 1 can 
truthfully answer: “By being an instrument of service to iny fellowman, I, too, be¬ 
come a more worthwhile person and a better citizen in this great wonderful country.” 

It means, to me, nothing is more completely satisfying than to have a child come to 
me and because of my efforts say, “Gee, 1 had FUN! . . . Thanks! 


Mrs. Schwertz is supervisor of playgrounds and recreation centers in Dallas. Texas. 
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Thomas E. Rivers, Assistant Ex¬ 
ecutive Director oj the National Rec¬ 
reation Association, and Mrs. Rivers, 
Imre just returned from a trip around 
the world. They ucre first invited 
by the tXational Recreation Associa¬ 
tion oj Japan to visit that country to 
help in the expansion of the recrea¬ 
tion movement. 

The Board oj Directors oj the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association oj the 
USA. accepted this invitation in 
their behulj, and authorized them to 
make brief stops in other countries 
enroute to look into recreation de¬ 
velopments. The whole project was 
fnanced by special contributions. 

This is the first oj a series oj at 
tides on the Rivers' global recreation 
service jor National Recreation As¬ 
sociation. A fuller account oj the 
mission to Japan, where the. Rivers 
spent six weeks, it ill follow in a 
later issue. The Seattle banquet ad¬ 
dress on global recreation service 
will be available in pamphlet form. 


Part I 

HE message of recreation as a means of life enrich¬ 
ment as we know it in America has been carried lit¬ 
erally around the world. This message was listened to 
eagerly and heard gladly by men and women of many 
races and tongues. A tense world is turning to recreation 
for mental and emotional relief. 

The hunger in the hearts of men, women and children 
for abundant living is much the same, whether the skin be 
black or white, brown or yellow; and in many lands, 
recreation is beginning to satisfy that hunger. 

I am proud to report that this world mission has won 
friends for America. In our field of recreation, interna¬ 
tional ties have been strengthened through this demon¬ 
stration of practical cooperation between peoples in meet¬ 
ing a fundamental human need at a critical time in the 
world’s history. We have opened up channels of informa¬ 
tion and established contacts that will form the basis of 
a world-wide brotherhood in the field of recreation, 
Their confidence in us puts a responsibility not only 
upon the National Recreation Association, lint upon the 
whole recreation movement in America. 

We left New York on June 27 and llcw all the way. 
We have felt heat when it was lit) 0 F. ,n the shade; spoken 
to crowds when the glare was so bright we could not see; 
seen monsoons flood streets in India; and felt rain come 
through the hotel roof in Pakistan as we. registered. A 
typhoon interfered with «ome of our program in the 
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Philippines. We left Cairo just before the King of Egypt 
abdicated; walked alongside of no man’s land in Jordan 
—Jerusalem; toasted the birth of a royal heir who ar¬ 
rived one day before we did in Thailand. In beautiful 
Hong Kong, one of the last outposts of freedom in the 
Far East, we looked over the border into Red China, out 
of which pours a steady stream of disillusioned political 
refugees. We saw thousands of ill-clad, poorly fed refugees 
in the Arab lands: and walked among and talked to home¬ 
less Hindus and Moslems uprooted by the partition of 
India: ate tn a Chinese home in Hong Kong with the 
family of a recreation director who brightens the lives of 
people in the most densely populated area in the world: 
and dined with members of the imperial family in Japan, 
concerned about recreation for the people. 

In Greece a group of undernourished children danced 
for us. In Kyoto a group of Japanese aristocracy in elabo¬ 
rate costumes demonstrated for us the ancient royal game 
of kemari or “kick ball.” In India we fed bread to wild 
monkeys from the windows of a modern dining car. At 
the Inner Shrine in Japan, temple maidens and priests 
put on a service of sacred dances for us, and at Nara we 
spent the night in the quarters of the Grand Patriarch of 
Tenri, a religion that has over three million followers. 

We worked in lands where civilization first began, where 
today these ancient cultures are being blended w ith twen¬ 
tieth century miracles, where Cadillacs vie with sacred 
cows for a place in crowded streets. In these strange places 
and others, we dropped out of the sky to be greeted by- 
friendly people who waited our coming and had prepared 
programs for us. 

I gladly acknowledge here the careful preparation, hos¬ 
pitable reception and enthusiastic cooperation of repre¬ 
sentatives of various agencies that helped to make our 
mission successful; our own United States Embassies, the 
YMGA, the Near East Foundation, and national, and local 
government agencies in the countries visited. 

In each ol the countries visited, we met with leaders of 
public and private agencies to do two things: (1) to re¬ 
port on the recreation movement in America and the serv¬ 
ices of our National Recreation Association here and 
abroad, distribute a set of the recreation literature that 
might l>c helpful, and (2) to find out what they were 
doing and how we Could help then and Liter. We did this 
in twelve countries Imfore reaching Japan. 
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IRecieatam 

T. E. Rivers 


In all these lands our message basically was this: 

The real spirit of America is to share the good things 
of life with all mankind. 

Leisure is the gift of modern technology. 

America has leisure. Ways should and will he found to 
give the people of the world more leisure. 

Recreation is one of the satisfying ways to use leisure. 

Recreation has many values. 

We then proceeded to explain in detail what we meant 
by the recreation program: how it was organized, fi¬ 
nanced, promoted. We emphasized: that recreation was for 
all the people: that good trained leadership was of para¬ 
mount importance; that the recreation movement should 
have a strong central agency to give service and guidance 
to the local units; that local initiative and the “do it your¬ 
self spirit” was the path to progress; that schools should 



The National Stadium in IJsbun where soccer contests are held. 
Soccer is one of the most popular national sports in Portugal. 


help to prepare the people for leisure: that the recreation 
program was broad; that girls and women should be 
more widely included as participants and leaders; and 
that home and family recreation were especially desirable. 

Here are some of the experiences that linger in our 
memories. 

Portugal 

• Lisbon from the air was lovely. In the brief sweep over 
the city we spotted the stadium, three swimming pools, a 
park, and the circular building we later learned was the 
Praca de Touros, where bull fights are held. 

Clear Mountain Park, an area about two kilometers 


square located on the highest spot in Lisbon, is a new park 
being developed by the government on partly contributed 
land. Low-cost housing projects arc nearby. It looked 
like an impressive beginning of a great recreation area. 

We saw a number of private clubs for soccer, horseback 
riding, and gymnastics—the club is the basic recreation 
unit. 

Our fleeting look at Portugal was very favorable. Lis¬ 
bon was clean and the people were friendly. The Rue 
Iiibenlade was a most interesting mixture of the old and 
new. Modern automobiles, donkey carts and women with 
large baskets of fish on their heads mingled, while men 
sipped drinks on the cafe-lined sidewalks. 

Spain 

• In Spain there is no recreational organization for recrea¬ 
tion generally as we know it. The Falange —the dominant 
political party—is all pervasive in education, sports, camp¬ 
ing and handwork. Schools are backward; we learned of 
only one with modern recreational facilities, but that is 
excellent and is hopeful as a model. 

The two principle sports interests of Spain are soccer 
and b ull fighting —Put bol and Toros. Soccer is to Spain 
what sand-lot baseball is to America; and boys know the 
top players, their records and standing in the league. 
In addition. Spain has music, drama, handcraft, sports, 
beautiful parks in Madrid; but the top rating for recrea¬ 
tion activity must go to the penas. Of all the media of ex¬ 
pression for the Spaniards, talking is first; and a pena 



Soccer also draws large crowds to Madrid's Chamartin Stadium, 
for this sport is to Spaniards what baseball is to Americans. 


is a group of people of like interest who meet together 
to talk for fun. Men and women have their own separate 
groups. Seldom were they mixed, but more and more, as 
women advance, they are b ecoming eo-reereatioiia l. 

Madrid is in the mountains; and one exception to 
“sport for the wealthy only” is s kiin g. On a winter week¬ 
end, we were told, thousands take the electric train to the 
mountains; and whole families ski together. 

We had a delightful interview with Senor Cecilio Rodri¬ 
guez, the eighty-seven year old chief of parks and gardens 
of Madrid. He began in the park system at eight years 
of age as a gardeners assistant, and today has an avenue 
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named for him, and his statue is already erected in the 
principal park. 

Italy 

• In Italy, E.X.A.L. is the association most comparable 
to our NRA. It has an extensive program of assistance to 
local groups. It has inherited many of the facilities of 
the old Dopolavoro, active before the war. At a meeting 
in Rome, organized by E.XiA.L., about forty organiza¬ 
tions came together, in their headquarters located in a 
count’s palace, for an exchange of information ami experi¬ 
ence. We exchanged literature, toasted each other as 
spiritual brothers, and each pledged to the other con¬ 
tinued cooperation in spreading opportunities for freedom 
of choice of recreation for its own sake without regard 
to economic, political or other reasons. 

We visited a number of C.R.A.L.’ s, or recreation cen¬ 
ters for various industries or government departments. 
They had fine facilities but we noticed the. absence of 
leadership. 

One outstanding recreation spot visited was the Fla¬ 
mingo Bocei Club; Here large numbers of people of all 
classes were playing the well-known Italian game on indoor 
and outdoor courts. Families were present and a very 
happy recreation atmosphere prevailed. 

The modern Fora Italia, started by Mussolini and now 
lieing completed, is a gigantic recreation facility with a 
stadium seating 100,090, a swimming pool of enormous 
proportions, and many tennis courts. 

While in Rome we had the rare privilege of an audience 
with II is Holiness, Pope Pius Xll He greeted us cordially, 
and 1 quickly gave him our message: that, next to religion, 
tin wholesome use of leisure could be one of the most 
important ways to make life more abundant for the peo¬ 
ple; that the NRA serves all agencies, governments, 
churches, hospitals and schools that want to use recreation 
for the enrichment of the human spirit; that, although the 
recreation movement was non-sectarian, many of the as¬ 
sociation's friends and supporters were Catholic and would 
lie tremendously pleased if 1 could take to them a word of 
encouragement. 

He gave us, our family and friends, his benediction and 
then walked away, but turned back and said, “And a very 
sjiecial blessing for your work.” Many of you will remem¬ 
ber that Pope Pius Xll some years ago issued a very 
strong letter on the importance of the right use of leisure. 

Before leaving Rome we walked through the Colosseum 
where a perverted sense of recreation, nearly 2,000 years 
ago, was satisfied by the slaughter of Christians or a 
fight to the death by gladiators. We saw the Circus Maxi¬ 
mus where an audience of over 200,000 used to watch spec¬ 
tacles put on for the people. 

Greece 

• In Crecce, Demetrios l^-zos is a living example of the 
biblical injunction to cast your bread upon the waters. 
Fifteen ’ears ago, the NRA cooperated with the Near F.ast 
Foundation, which brought l/czos to America, and super 
vised his recreation training, lie learned what a public 
playground should l>c anil how it should la- run; and went 
back to Greece and took charge of the Hyde Playground 

iOl 


(contributed by A. A. Hyde of Wichita, Kansas). 

The Hyde Playground, under the inspiring leadership 
and devoted service of la'zos. has become a symbol of 
American service to Greece. Lezos' spirit and influence were 
felt wherever we went Children and adults greeted him 
with affection. Men all over the city spoke with apprecia¬ 
tion of what Lezos and the playground had meant to them. 
Here is an example of recreation leadership affecting the 
life of a nation. For not only does it serve the people of 
Kaesariani, but under the Ministry of Education which 
now operates it. it is a model; and as Greece gradually 
gets back on its feet, other playgrounds are following. 



Drama group on playground in Greece is coached by bishop 
who hail been active in revolution for Greek independence. 


One of the most inspiring days of our trip was a Sunday 
spent in two camps for working boys and girls, twelve 
miles out of Athens on the Aegean Sea. They were as clean 
and efficiently run as any eainps I have seen. Their pro¬ 
grams were rich and varied and entered into with zeal. 
What we saw and felt there was a moving experience. 

Mrs. Nnpika Parpaudoki. a remarkable woman who, 
after twenty-five years of serving the girls of Greece 
through two wars and a revolution, feeding them during 
the. occupation, giving health instruction, vocational guid 
ance and meeting the many other needs of youth in a 
troubled nation, said to me: ‘‘The thing of which I am most 
proud is that 1 have taught them to laugh and play.” 

In a farewell talk, made not fifty feet from a cement 
gun emplacement left by the occupation forces which used 
this camp during the war, 1 said I would report to Amer¬ 
ica that the nation which bad contributed so much to the 
culture of the world and has Suffered so much in defense 
of freedom was today in good hands. 

On all the items sent to Greece with American aid ap¬ 
pears a label with the slogan “Strength to Greece from 
America.” Recreation services are not so labeled, but the 
spiritual anil physical power of Greek youth today and 
their fierce devotion to the democratic way owe much to 
the opportunities to live happily in their limited leisure 
during this difficult reconstruction period. 

This article mil he continued iif the January, 1953 
issue oj Recreation, and will include experiences in 
Egypt, Jordan , Pakistan, India, Hong Kong and the Philip¬ 
pines. 
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A Guide 


FIRST STEPS 
IN PRODUCING A 


In all probability the director will 
have read the script and begun to 
dream about a possible production 
long before any actual work on it be¬ 
gins. But whether this particular time 
lapse is long or short, the fact remains 
that the first step in the preparation of 
the performance is made by the di¬ 
rector alone and it consists of reading 
and rereading the script, getting the 
feel of it as a whole, how it is built, 
how it grows; sensing what the author 
wants to say and the response which 
he hopes the audience will give; get¬ 
ting to know the characters in the 
play, how they are related to each 
other, and the mainsprings which mo¬ 
tivate the things they do. This prepara¬ 
tion may he long or short, hut by the 
time it is completed the director has 
a first, clear impression of what the 
play is about and how the production 
might take shape. There is nothing 
binding or inflexible about this first 
impression, but it is the springboard 

Author is with London Little Theatre. 


from which the director will work. 

Nothing is more important in the 
preparation of a plan than careful 
casting. This is a point where it be¬ 
hooves a director to move slowly. If 
an open casting reading has been 
called, the director will probably be 
faced with actors whose work she al¬ 
ready knows and whom she may al¬ 
ready have in mind for certain parts, 
but also by people of whose capabili¬ 
ties she knows nothing. The first 
step is, therefore, to consider carefully 
evervone who wishes to read for a 
part. The director should talk indi¬ 
vidually with each one: and her assist¬ 
ant, who is the stage manager, should 
take notes of all points which are 
brought out in these interviews which 
might he helpful, such as name, age, 
height, how they speak, whether they 
have any experience or not. lie should 
also note any suggestions made as to 
the part they might play. Not un¬ 
til everyone has been interviewed or 
talked to, should any attempt be made 
to cast the play. And before doing this, 



In easting, everyone should have chance to read several different parts. This is a 
real testing period, shows whether actor is suitable for part, responsive to ideas. 
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The play starts as an idea in director’s 
mind, its first form being the script. 


it is a good idea to take a little time 
and consider carefully the two lists 
which by then will have been pre¬ 
pared—the list of the characters in 
the play (this the director will have 
prepared in advance of the reading) 
and the notes on the readers which the 
stage manager assembled during the 
interviews. From these two a third list 
may now he prepared, grouping the 
readers’ names about the part for 
which they seem best suited. 

Interviewing the Potential C.asl 

The director is now ready to begin 
casting readings. The director should 
not try at this stage to read the play 
as a whole. It is much better to se¬ 
lect a number of scenes. Nor should 
she try to cast all the parts, but 

* Reprinted from Prelude to Performance, 
by permission of National Council on Physi¬ 
cal Fitness and the Physical Fitness Divi¬ 
sion, Department of National Health and 
Welfare, Canada. 
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A filial approval uf all make-lip dinuld 
lx obtained from the niake-up department, 
although eacli actor should be trained in 
this art and learn to put on bis own. 


concentrate on the main ones, or on 
such as have marked individual char¬ 
acteristic?. Smaller jiarts. such as lords- 
in-waiting. and so forth, can he filled 
in later. It is often a good idea to 
have only two or three readers at a 
time. The readers themselves will not 
he so nervous. The director can lis¬ 
ten and concentrate better, and get 
a clearer impression of the things 
she is looking for. What will these 
he? A natural for the part. if she is 
lucky enough to find one: but on the 
whole, type casting is not by am 
means the most important considera¬ 
tion. However, there are certain es¬ 
sential physical characteristics which 
should be considered. For instance, in 
is You Like It, Rosalind must be tall, 
and Celia short. An intelligent read¬ 
ing of the part and an understanding 
of the lines is an important considera¬ 
tion. Sight reading is notoriously mis¬ 
leading; some people read better than 
others but hate rrall) very little more 
to give, others stumble and are un¬ 
impressive, but given a chance to get 
to know the lines better, improve out 
of all recognition. The director can 
test this capacity a little In herself 
clarifying the meaning of some of 
the lines, and then having them re¬ 
read. fine thing which can be tested 
is the general voice quality. whether 
it is pleasant or unpleasant, monoto¬ 
nous or colorful, clear or mufilrd. 

Method* of Cutting 

During the course of the readings 
the director should tr\ to hear every- 
one in two or three parts. By that 
time she will have formed some pretty 
clear impressions, hut should not he in 
a hurry to make a definite easting. 
It is better at this point to eliminate 


onb those who arc quite unsuitable 
for tile play and to invite everyone 
else to come back to the next reading, 
which will be a complete play reading. 

Generally speaking, a director is 
wise to allow two or three such read¬ 
ings. They are the real testing period. 
As readers become more familiar with 
their parts, it becomes much clearer 
to the director w bet her or not they 
are suitable, whether they have ideas 
of their own and are creative and 
imaginative, and whether they are re¬ 
sponsive to ideas which arc suggested 
to them, that is. to direction. During 
the course of these earl) readings the 
director will share with the cast her 
ideas about the play, what it is about, 
how it grows: the broad lines of the 
characters, their relationship, and the 
motives which prompt their actions. 
She will encourage discussion and the 
exchange of ideas. By the end of these 
leadings tin easting should have been 
completed and everyone should have 
a grasp of the play as a whole. In part, 
the director Will achieve this hv sug¬ 
gesting what she feels is tin author's 
intention and h) explaining how she. 
plans to interpret it In part, it will 
he the result of the impact which the 
play itself makes upon cuch actor as 


he reads it. The actors themselves will 
have begun to think about nnd know 
the i haraelers they are going to pla\ 

Designing the Sets 

During this same period when the 
foundations of interpretation are being 
laid for the acting, or preferably even 
previous to it, work will have begun 
on some of the production problems 
of the play. Sets must he designed. 
Very often an artist or scene designer 
is asked to do this. It will he much 
more helpful to the designer if the 
director is able to indicate right at the 
start any features of the set which 
have already become important to her 
in her preliminary study of the play. 
For instance, she inav have a strong 
feeling about wanting variety of level, 
steps, and so forth. She may feel that 
the position of some door or point of 
entrance and exit is of great impor¬ 
tance. She will suggest something of 
the general mood and intention which 
she has in mind in developing the 
play. The designer, too, should have 
read the play and he able to bring sug¬ 
gestions as to how it can lie visual!) 
interpreted. Working together, rough 
sketches can he drafted. The designer 
will later develop these in detail, and 


bV 


Careful elieeking and necessary altera¬ 
tions of costumes are important. Costumes 
should fit the period, complement the 
settings, respond well to the lighting 
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should also prepare a ground plan of 
the proposed set, drawn to scale and 
planned in terms of the area which 
will be available on the stage to be 
used. Eventually, the designer may be 
able to prepare a little model of the 
set, indicating everything in color and 
proportion. This can be a great source 
of help and inspiration to everyone 
who is working on the play. 

Constructing the Sets 

Once the set has been designed, 
other workers must he called in to 
carry out its construction. The chief 
of these will be the stage carpenter, 
and before he starts work on it he will 
he wise to verify all the measurements, 
and if possible to rough out the actual 
dimensions of the area to be used. 

Planning the Costumes 

If the play is a costume play, a 
great deal of preliminary work will 
have to be done. The costumes must be 
planned to go with the set, they must 
belong together in period, in color 
and in general mood and quality. In 
addition, there are considerations of 
texture and of the response of the ma¬ 
terials to lighting. There are also, 
probably, very practical considerations 
of expense and of the use of cheap 
fabrics which give good effect. The 
set and the costumes may be designed 
by one person, or by separate artists: 
but the important thing, if there is 


to be any unity, is that they he planned 
in relation to each other and that the 
scene designer and the costume de¬ 
signer w T ork in the closest collabora¬ 
tion w’ith one another and with the 
director. The costume designer should 
prepare sketches of the proposed cos¬ 
tumes, and these and the materials 
which will be used to make them 
should be checked before any work is 
begun on cutting or sewing. 

Collecting the Properties 

Another job which should be or¬ 
ganized, right at the start, is that of 
the properties. “Props” will be re¬ 
sponsible for all furnishings and hand 
properties required, and a complete 
list of these should be prepared in 
advance. It will be the responsibility 
of the “props” to furnish substitutes 
for these which can be used during 
the rehearsals and to locate, or to 
make, the actual articles which will be 
used in the performance. Here again, 
“props” does not work alone, but in 
conjunction with the director and the 
designers. 

Forming a Team 

In fact, what has happened is that 
a production staff has been assembled, 
made up of all those who will be re¬ 
sponsible for the \ isual effects in the 
production. Each of these will have 
their own group of workers, who will 
be working with them on their special¬ 


ized jobs. The director will work di¬ 
rectly with the production heads and 
will hold staff meetings at different 
times to keep everyone in touch with 
each other and with the progress and 
development of the play as a whole. 

The person who w'orks most closely 
of all with the director is the stage 
manager. He is her assistant and he 
should be familiar with every detail 
of the performance as it is set and 
developed. The stage manager should 
prepare a very special script of the 
play which is known as the stage man¬ 
ager's script. This may be a loose-leaf 
notebook with a page of the printed 
text inserted between each of the pages 
of the notebook. The main point is 
that there be plenty of marginal space 
or a blank page upon which the stage 
manager can make notes of everything 
pertaining to the performance of the 
scene. The stage manager should be 
able at any time to re-rehearse any 
scenes which have been set by the 
director, and eventually it is the stage 
manager who will be in charge of 
the performance. During the period of 
the readings, the stage manager as¬ 
sists by keeping any notes which may 
be required and by preparing a sched¬ 
ule of the proposed plav rehearsals. 

Planning the Action 

The time which can be spent on the 
production should be carefully planned 
by the director. Better results will be 
achieved, if the actors know, in ad¬ 
vance, what they will be. working on 
at each rehearsal and what will be ex¬ 
pected of them. 

The following pamphlets published 
by the National Physical Fitness I)i- 
\ ision may be ordered from Mr. Ed¬ 
mond Cloutier, King's Printer, Ottawa, 
Canada: Simplified Staging, 10 cents: 
Simplified Stage Lighting, in press, 
approximately 7 cents: Prelude to Per¬ 
formance, 7 cents: Here's How to Do 
It, 45 cents: Supplement to Here's 
How to Do It. in press, approximated) 
45 cents. 

Films and filmstrips for community 
drama groups are also available. For 
information about the titles, content, 
prices, and preview arrangements in 
the United States, write to the Na¬ 
tional Film Board of Canada, 1270 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 20. 


At dress rehearsals, the prepared work of the actors and all elements of the visual pres¬ 
entation which clothe and frame the action are blended into one coordinated production. 
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Delegate! worked hard 
at tlie 1932 National I 


Banquet on Thursday evening presented a gav and colorful spectacle, 
Note the speakers' table at the right, seating thirty honored guests, 


Mrs. \ina k Manuel, Supervisor of 
Museum Activities, Cits and Coun¬ 
ty of Honolulu, presenting an or¬ 
chid lei and a kiss to Hen Kvans, 
director of recreation in Seattle. 


‘The h our Teens/’ !ik>2 chain pionsh 
barbershop quartet, were llosvn in fro 
Airforce Ha.se, Illinois, to entertain at 


1,1-T‘T, the workshop on dramatics, I. to 
r., Winifred Bowers, University of Utah, 
Kdnn B. Kennedy, Portland, Oregon. 
Crate Walker, of the NBA stalf, nnd 
Mrs. Howard Braucher, NBA, New York. 


KICIIT, Kolx*rt W. Crawford. Philadel¬ 
phia Deputy Commissioner and Su¬ 
perintendent of Hecreation, extending 
invitation for the 1053 National Kccre- 
ation Congress to lx* held in that cits. 


lUXRKATtOV 









tyed heartily 
ion Congress 


ABOVE, Discovered applauding at 
the speaker’s table during the han- 
quet was Mrs. Howard A. Frame, who 
is an interested sponsor of the NRA. 


ABOVE, Guests are knighted by King 
Neptune, of the Seattle Seafair Cen¬ 
tennial Celebration. Joseph Prender- 
gast, Thomas Rivers, Susan Lee, Otto 
Mallcrv, and Mrs. Paul Gallagher. 


LEFT, Proving that some of the 
fun was “just a Sirens.” Keith Mac¬ 
donald, Executive Director of Rec¬ 
reation, Greater Vallejo District, rep¬ 
resented his department’s clown club. 
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Size of Diamonds 

The American Baseball Congress re¬ 
cent!) reported on a survev under¬ 
taken to determine the size of dia¬ 
monds used for junior play. Results 
indicated a wide variety in local prac¬ 
tice. Fifty-nine per cent of the cities 
reporting use regulation playing fields 
for hoys thirteen years of age and 
older, 71 per cent for hoys fourteen 
and over and flO per cent for hoys 
fifteen and over. A great variation 
in size is reported for players twelve 
years of age and under. 

By and large, the. trend is to use 
the regulation diamond for plavers 
fourteen and older. Size of the ab¬ 
breviated diamonds varies from a 
sixty-foot base line, reported in one 
city, to an eighty-two-foot base line 
rrported in several cities. Bitching 
di'tances vary from forty-four to fifti 
seven feet. 

City Employee's Code of Ethics 

In days of the exposure of graft in 
public office, it is encouraging to see 
that some cities hare adopted a code, 
of honor for all municipal employees. 

The “City Employee's Code of Eth¬ 
ics," which appeared in the Los An¬ 
geles City Clerk’s Your Government 
at a Glance, will be of interest to all 
and applicable to the recreation em¬ 
ployee: 

Attitude of Employee to Public. 

Service 

1 am a public employee- -mindful of 
the fact that 1 am but an integral 
part of the entire governmental struc¬ 
ture. and that my employment is not 
a personal right, but a privilege em¬ 
bodying a trust. 

I If ill lie; Loyal, for fidelity is the 
foundation upon which the structure 
of public service rests; 

Honorable, for stability of the pub¬ 
lic service structure depends upon lion 
or and integrity; 

Efficient, for efficiency creates pub¬ 
lic confidence and assures progress in 
public service: 

Reliable, for I must assume my 
share of responsibility, knowing that 
my fellow emplniees will do likewise, 
thereby improving the public service; 

(,our trout, for courtesy greatly en¬ 
hances both the value and eflieienev of 
public service; 

Resourceful, ever seeking to extend 

tin 


fi|iy sphere of usefulness for the bene¬ 
fit of public service; 

Tolerant, of the opinions and con¬ 
duct of others, both within and with¬ 
out the public service; 

Watchful, in public and private con¬ 
duct to ever uphold the highest ideals 
of public service. 

Recreation Areas in Subdivisions 

A publication entitled Suggested 
Land Subdivision Regulations, recent¬ 
ly issued by the f ederal Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, recognizes the 
importance of park and recreation 
areas in subdivision planning. A sec¬ 
tion dealing with purposes and ob¬ 
jectives contains the following: 

“Parks and Recreation. Provision 
of adequate recreation facilities, in¬ 
cluding playgrounds and small parks, 
is a factor which cannot he minimized 
in the acceptability of a plot. Side¬ 
walks and streets are not safe recrea¬ 
tion areas. Multi-family dwellings, row 
houses, duplexes and other types of 
dwelling establishing concentrations of 
population may aggravate the recrea¬ 
tion problem. As much as possible, 
the garden apartment type of multi- 
family development should he encour¬ 
aged to provide for internal recrea¬ 
tion spaces as part of a project The 
health, welfare and stability of a resi¬ 
dential community; requires a careful 
analysis of the anticipated child age 
composition and adequate attention to 
the needs and convenience of a recrea¬ 
tion program for the community as a 
whole. The municipality has an in¬ 
terest in negotiating with the sub 
divider for the reservation or dedica¬ 
tion of space for necessary play 
grounds and parks in appropriate lo- 
(aliens. ' 

In a section dealing with design 
standards, the following statement ap¬ 


pears with reference to public sites 
and open spaces: 

“1. Where a proposed park, play¬ 
ground, school or other public use 
area shown in a general community 
plan is located in whole or in part in 
a subdivision, the planning commis¬ 
sion may require the dedication or 
reservation of such area within the 
subdivision in those cases in which the 
planning commission deems such re¬ 
quirements to be reasonable. 

“Small neighborhood parks, play¬ 
grounds or other recreational open 
spaces form an important and neces¬ 
sary part of the development of the 
land. Their location should be deter¬ 
mined by some degree of community 
or neighborhood planning, so that 
each area wbit'll is of sufficient extent 
to need or justify a neighborhood open 
space will obtain such an open space 
of the appropriate size and at the ap¬ 
propriate location. The best, most eco¬ 
nomical time to do this is before or at 
the time that the land is being sub¬ 
divided. However, as ownerships of 
land, and consequently subdivisions, 
seldom correspond to these neighbor¬ 
hood or community areas, it follows 
that requiring each subdivider to dedi¬ 
cate a certain percentage of bis tract 
would not result in getting compart 
and concentrated playgrounds or other 
open spaces of the proper size and lo¬ 
cution. For the same reason, it would 
result in injustice to require a tract 
smaller in area than the neighborhood 
or community area to contribute more 
than its share of the appropriate loca¬ 
tions. 

“Tile fair and intelligent method 
would seem to lie that the planning 
commission make neighborhood or 
community plans, designating in a 
general way the nature and extent of 
tlie open spaces and then, as any por 
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tion of the area coines to be submitted 
for subdivision approval, take such 
steps as will cause the dedication of 
the recreational spaces at or about the 
places designated in the neighborhood 
plan, with money adjustment to com¬ 
pensate the owner of any subdivided 
tract for the excess contributed by 
him above his fair share. 

“2. Where deemed essential by the 
planning commission, upon considera¬ 
tion of the particular type of develop¬ 
ment proposed in the subdivision, and 
especially in large-scale neighborhood 
unit developments not anticipated in 
the general community plan, the plan¬ 
ning commission may require dedica¬ 
tion or reservation of such other areas 
or sites of a character, extent and lo¬ 
cation suitable to needs created by 
such development for schools, parks 
and other neighborhood purposes.” 

School Expenditures Upheld 

The right of the board of education 
of a school district in the state of Il¬ 
linois to establish and operate a sum¬ 
mer recreation program for children 
was upheld by a decision handed down 
in the circuit court of St. Clair Coun¬ 
ty in Illinois on July 27, 1950. The 
case resulted from the refusal of the 
township treasurer to receive and hon¬ 
or warrants drawn up by the board of 
education of the local school district 
for the purpose of maintaining and 
operating summer physical education 
and recreation programs. His refusal 
was based upon advice received from 
certain school authorities of the state 
to the effect that the board had no 
right or authority to maintain and op¬ 
erate such programs. 

The plaintiff, which was the Board 
of Education of School District No. 
189, had conducted a program for 
three summers without any question 


having been raised as to its authority 
to expend funds for this purpose. 
When the township treasurer refused 
to honor its warrants, it brought ac¬ 
tion against him. 

The decree of the court, as reported 
in the Illinois Recreation Association 
Bulletin, was as follows: 

I. Plaintiff has the right, pow'er, 
and authority to institute, establish, 
maintain, and operate summer physi¬ 
cal education and recreation programs 
for children of school age residing in 
School District No. 189 in the Count) 
of St. Clair and State of Illinois in 
school buildings in said district and 
to pay the expenses thereof out of its 
educational fund derived from taxes 
duly levied by it and thereafter col¬ 
lected by the proper authorities and 
paid to the defendant as Township 
Treasurer, as aforesaid for it. and 
from funds received hy said defendant 
as Township Treasurer, as aforesaid, 
from other sources for plaintiff. 

II. The defendant, Forrest P. Beck¬ 
with, as Township Treasurer of Town¬ 
ship two north, range nine west, in 
the county of St. Clair and state of 
Illinois, shall hereafter accept and pay 
all school orders and warrants drawn 
on the educational fund of the plaintiff 
in his hand and presented to him 
as Township Treasurer, as aforesaid, 
for the institution, establishment, main¬ 
tenance and operation of summer phy¬ 
sical education and recreation pro¬ 
grams instituted, established, main¬ 
tained and operated by the plaintiff 
for children of school age residing in 
said School District No. 189, in school 
buildings in said school district for 
the year 1950 and thereafter. 

III. Plaintiff shall have and recover 
of and from the defendant the costs 
of this action to be taxed hy the clerk 
of this court. 


A Case of Legality 

The San Mateo Park and Recreation 
Department has taken issue with the 
legal opinion of the city attorney, 
who doubts the legality of a new ordi¬ 
nance proposed by the commission. 
The ordinance would require a fee 
from the subdividers for each lot in 
a new tract before the city approved 
the subdivision, with the money to be 
put into a fund to finance park and 
recreation facilities. 

A joint statement, issued by Matt 
Thiltgen, Superintendent of Recrea¬ 
tion. and Stanley Pitcher, Superin¬ 
tendent of Parks, said, “It is not the 
intention of the park and recreation 
commission to deprive anyone of their 
property without due process, and this 
was not implied in the proposal. The 
recommendation w'as that a fee be paid 
by subdividers to provide a facility for 
the public welfare. Many require¬ 
ments are placed on business enter¬ 
prises within cities in order to serve 
the welfare of the community; require¬ 
ments which, if imposed upon indi- 
\idual property owners, might be chal¬ 
lenged as illegal, but are not so con¬ 
sidered when set up as requirements 
for business operations—and the sub¬ 
division of property is definitely a 
‘business operation/ 

“While it is true that no court de¬ 
cisions have been made on these ordi¬ 
nances, it seems strange that if they 
are illegal, they have not been chal¬ 
lenged. License fees and assessments of 
all sorts are charged for public bet¬ 
terment and the constitutionality of 
such is never questioned. What is the 
difference between these charges and 
the proposed fee for the provision of 
seriouslv-needed public improvements 
which will serve the general good?” 

A recreation subdivision ordinance 
designed to enable owners of future 
annexed lands to contribute to the 
Mountain View Recreation Depart¬ 
ment is to receive its first formal m- 
troduction, according to Ray Mathies, 
Director of Recreation. The ordinance 
provides that subdividers, prior to 
the approval of a final map “shall first 
deposit w ith the city the sum of twenty 
dollars for each lot.” 

A letter has been sent to the San 
Mateo Park and Recreation Depart¬ 
ment asking them to advise us of the 
decision on the ordinance's legality. 
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Baby 
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y^fUEBREN for MANY GENERATIONS past have been afforded much 
L/ pleasure and entertainment hy transforming llieir handkerchiefs into 
imaginative, though temporary, animals and dolls through a simple proc¬ 
ess of twisting, knotting, or rolling the squares into the desired forms. 
Handkerchiefs have also long been used as essential equipment for such 
well known childhood games as Drop the Handkerchief and Blind Man’s 
Buff. For a Christmas party that is different, and requires a minimum 
amount of equipment and preparation, this part) for young children, 
based on the use of handkerchiefs, is suggested. The figures shown lend 
themselves to a variety of uses for parties and programs; however, they 
are featured in this party as a learn-how activity. 

To make the figures, a plain colored handkerchief of firmly woven 
fabric, about fourteen inches square, and several rubber hands are needed 
for each child. The leader or instructor should know the steps thoroughly 
and he able to explain and demonstate them to the children slowlv and 
carefully in the simplest manner. After they have learned to make all of 
the figures, let each child select the one he likes liest and re-make it to 
take home as a party souvenir. 

Party Favors 

Favors of candy and nuts, tied lip in small red or green handkerchiefs 
and fastened to candy canes, may he quickly and easily assembled, and 
are most appropriate for a Christinas handkerchief party. 

HANDKERCHIEF (MMES 
Santa Comes by Parachute 

Equipmrttt —A Santa figure about five inches high, cut from heavy card¬ 
board for paper, weighted with a metal washer) : a parachute made of a 
small silk handkerchief with an eight inch piece of string tied to earh 
corner and then fastened to the lop of the figure. A landing zone made 
hy marking off a piece of wrapping paper into twelve-inch squares, and 
drawing or pasting a pieture of a different toy in each square. Small 
candies in the forms of the toys pictured in the squares. 

Each child, in turn, throws the Santa figure up in the air so that it 
parachutes down onto the landing zone, and receives a candy toy matching 
tlu- pieture of the one in the square in which Santa lands. 

Find the To\ 

F.tfuipmcnl —-A small toy a nipped and tied in first one handkerchief and 
then another until there are about ten layers. 

Handkerchief figure* ire reprinlcd with pennisdon from Out of a HntuU.rr chief by 
Frances K, Jjrnb«. Illustrated hy Mirion Downer. Lolhrop, l.ee and Shepard Com¬ 
pany. New Ynrk. 0«l of print. 
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Children sit or stand in a circle and pass the package around to the 
music of “Santa Claus Is Coming to Town” or any other well known and 
lively Christmas tune. The music is stopped abruptly and the child caught 
holding the package unties and removes the first handkerchief. The music 
starts again and the package is passed until the music stops and the second 
handkerchief is removed. This continues until a child finally unties the 
last handkerchief and wins the toy inside of it. 



Jingle Handkerchief Relay 
Equipment- One handkerchief for each team. 

Divide the group of children into equal size teams of seven or more 
players. The teams line up and the first member on each is given a hand¬ 
kerchief with a small bell tied to one corner. He shakes the bell three 
times, makes a complete turn in place, shakes the bell three more times 
and passes the handkerchief to the child behind him. The procedure is re¬ 
peated down the line to the last player. He brings the handkerchief back 
to the first player, who shakes the bell five times. First team to finish wins. 


Searching for Santa 

Equipment —A small bell and a handkerchief for a blindfold. 

One child is blindfolded and another is chosen to be Santa Claus and 
is given a small bell. The blindfolded child stands in the middle of the 
room while the other children scatter around him. When he says, “I’m 
looking for Santa”, they all stand still: and Santa rings his bell to indi¬ 
cate where he is. The blindfolded child walks around, trying to find him, 
until he touches someone and then asks him, “Are you Santa?” If he is 
not Santa, he answers, “No, I am only one of his helpers.” The child who 
is Santa rings his bell and the seeker tries again to find him. When he is 
found, Santa and his seeker choose other children to take their places. 


OTHER USES FOR HANDKERCHIEF FIGURES 

The handkerchief figures have many other possibilities for the program 
leader: 

—finger puppets for impromptu shows and stunts; 

—on-the-spot-fashioned props for story hours: 

—banquet table stunts (using napkins instead of handkerchiefs); 

—tray decorations for hospitalized youngsters; 

—table decorations and favors for a circus party; 

—and the rosebud bouquets make simple and effective mother-daughter 
party favors, and inexpensive and practical corsages for a teen-age dance 
or party. 




For hind lefs father up 
polnta A and B and fasten 
each with a band. 


Rosebud Bouquet 




Pull out a point al A, 
B, C, D and knot each 
separately for the 
four buds. 


\ 



la the hand, father the buda 
tofether and faaten in a 
bunch with a band. This 
band becomes hidden under 
the buda. 



Pull up the four loose cor* 
nera for tbe leaves. 



Underneath. Iwiat the material and 
faaten for the atema. 
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“FUN DOESN'T 


Milwaukee’s Gulden Astrs are fortunate in having excellent 
facilities and leadership provided for them at “lmbliy shop," 


A .v Kst'KCiALt.A well organized and conducted reerea- 
t ion program, designed to meet the needs of the aging, 
is offered by the Milwaukee Department of Municipal 
Recreation. This might well sene as a pat ter 11 for other 
communities. 

In 1041 the recreation department organized a eluh for 
older persons residing iri the Parklawn area on Milwaukee’s 
north side. Shortly thereafter the Communitv Welfare 
Council, then known as the Council of Social Agencies, 
appointed a Committee on the Aged to study the need for 
recreational opportunities for older people. In |94o a 
Committee for Recreation for the Aged was created and 
experiments with several groups were conducted. Even- 
tually the first Golden Age Club was formed. In 194'), the 
recreation department appointed a full-time director to 
promote, organize and conduct a year-round recreation 
program for these oldsters. In 19SJ more than fifteen hun¬ 
dred men and women were active in this city-wide organi¬ 
zation, with thirty-three clubs, twenty-nine of which meet 
regularly in the social centers of the recreation depart¬ 
ment. three in private agency community houses, and one 
in a parish church--and their number is still growing, 
(luh ()i gar li/at ion 

Anyone sixty years of age or over is eligible for mem¬ 
bership. Meetings are held weekly. Each group elects its 
own officers, has various committees wliiih help m plan¬ 
ning the programs and activities of the dub and conducts 
its affairs in the same manner as any private organization. 

Membership is recruited through the Family Standee: 
Visiting Nurses’ Association: American Red Cross: neigh 
horhooil churches and synagogues; homes for tin aged: 
referrals from public agencies; letters and invitations to 
individuals; hv word of mouth; posters and bulletin board 
announcements; pres-, radio and television. 



This group supplied an act in the Gav f>0’s Revue, the illi¬ 
cit v show in which over one hundred eluh members took part. 

Tire Program 

The club is a substitute for a family in many eases. A 
pleasant greeting, a hearty handshake, a birthday party, 
an anniversary celebration, a get-well card, are all events 
of tremendous importance. 

On meeting days, the early arrivals play chess, checkers, 
dominoes, or cards: listen to the radio, visit, or read. 
These activities offer splendid opportunities for social con¬ 
tacts, fmr. companionship and new interests with peopli 
of their own age. and verify the clubs’ slogan. ‘'Fun Doesn’t 
Stop at Sixty.’ 

The organized program for the club’s meeting is closely 
related to the partii nlnr needs ami interests of’that group, 
^speakers are often part of the program, and a spirited dis¬ 
cussion usually follows their remarks. Music, drama pres- 
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entations and movies are popular program numbers: and 
the formal meeting is followed by coffee and cake. A small 
box on a table, for voluntary contributions, in most eases 
is sufficient to pa) for the club's refreshments, to purchase 
get-well cards and to defray other miscellaneous expenses. 
This procedure gives the members a feeling of independ¬ 
ence and self-sufficiency. 

Special club events include birthday and anniversary 
parties for members, holiday parties, community singing, 
old-time dancing, and educational tours. In addition to 
visiting shut-in or sick members, each club has service 
projects, such as making blankets for disabled veterans; 
planning, providing and helping conduct children's hob 
day programs; and making table decorations for the social 
center’s community parties. 

When a club is first organized, the members want to be 
entertained; it takes a little time to move them from 
passive to active participation. Older people are quite 
rigid in their behavior patterns; therefore, the program 
content must be geared and tempered to their pace. As 
group participation and responsibility, slowly develop, the 
members come to rely more and more on their own abili¬ 
ties. That is why the members of committees responsible 
for serving refreshments, visiting shut-ins and performing 
other tasks are changed often. 

Councils 

Of major importance is an All-City Council composed 
of two representatives from each of the Golden Age Clubs. 
This council forms the planning and steering committee 
and does most of the coordinating for the all-city activi¬ 
ties. The group meets the first Monday of each month. 
Officers arc elected annually and consist of a president, 
vice-president, and secretary. This ‘‘governing body,” as 
the council is sometimes called, is very democratic and 
the programs planned are determined by the expressed 
desires of the members and the available facilities. 

The All-Club Council assists in the planning of pro¬ 
grams which bring the members of all the clubs together 
for such events as picnics, concerts, card tournaments, 
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Summertime finds oldsters enjoying 
picnics. Here they are boarding bus 
for the country. They have appetites 


of growing boys. 


entertainments. The Golden Age Club !\’eivs is published 
regularly and includes news items about individual clubs 
and members, original songs and poems, human interest 
stories and letters. It is distributed to the entire member¬ 
ship free of charge. This year the Council sponsored a 
dramatic production entitled “The Gay Nineties,” planned 
and produced by Golden Age members. The department 
provides a central hobby shop, which provides an oppor¬ 
tunity for all who desire to renew old skills or learn new 
ones. 

Leadership 

The backbone of this entire program is its leadership. 
One full-time recreation director devotes her entire time 
to promotion, organization and supervision of these clubs. 
She is assisted by two full-time recreation instructors and 
several part-time leaders, who are trained in handicraft, 
music, arts, and game and party planning. The age of the 
leader is not too important: but it is essential that the 
leader be interested in “old folks,” and that she is sympa¬ 
thetic and has a willingness to understand the problems 
of these oldsters. The same basic gruup work philosophy 
and principles apply to old people as well as to youth. 

This period of growing old is a time for adjustments of 
many kinds and should be the concern of the entire com¬ 
munity. There are many needs in addition to that of rec¬ 
reation, and the various agencies of the community, public 
and private, have definite responsibilities in helping to 
meet these needs. A public recreation department has the 
responsibility of providing leisure-time activities for the 
aged as well as for youth. However, recreation cannot 
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Play for fun, not prizes, is stressed. Certificates of award 
are Riven to three top scorers. Above, "Sheepshead” players. 


solve all the problems of this aged group. Coordinated 
planning and action will attain the best results. 

The recreation department’s primary function is to pro- 
>ide leisure-time activities for these old folks and to make 
their lives happier through an organized program of 
friendly service which provides opportunities for social 
contacts and the preservation of skills and hobbies. In 
this manner, each one receives mental stimulation, satis¬ 
factory social relationships and accepts group responsibili¬ 
ties. The recreation program should never be thought of 
as an end in itself, hut should also aid in meeting other 
needs of the group and the individual members. 

Letters 

Typical of the many letters received by the department 
from members of the Golden Age (dubs are the following 
excerpts: 

“Since I lost my husband jour years ago, l thought 
there urns nothing left in this world jor me nny more. I 
never cared to leave the house , and after a while found 
myself getting close to lull ing n nervous breakdown. My 
neighbors . ulm were already Golden Age Club members. 



Those not caring for Raines may work on favorite service proj¬ 
ects. These ladies are making afghans for veterans’ hospital 


finally succeeded in getting me to attend one of the meet¬ 
ings. From that day on I've had a new outlook in life. I 
ran t wait for club night to come. It means meeting new 
friends and loads and loads of fun. 

*7 had felt jor years that nobody wanted us old folks 
around, and so I felt there was nothing left for me but to 
sit and wait to die. Then one happy day I received an in¬ 
vitation to attend a club. Here / found more folks like my¬ 
self; soon uc became sociable and friendly.’’ 

"Last year I lost my wife. I am now living with my son 
and (its family. They try to be kind, but their friends are 
young and I am only in the way. In my Golden Age Club 
I take part in activities with folks my own age and am 
happy." 

“I look forward to the monthly birthday purttes, with 
ice cream and cake. One of the happiest days of my life was 
when my club helped me celebrate my eighty-fifth birth¬ 
day. I never really had a birthday before." 


SOMIKAIX- 


New Hides 

The International Joint Hules Committee on Softball, at 
its annual meeting, made few < hauges in the ofiicial rules 
of softball for 1 953, 

A rule on substitution of players, whereby a base runner 
could have another player run for him- with the consent 
of the opposing team captain or manager and both the 
regular runner anil relief runner would he eligible for 
further participation in the game, was eliminated. Here¬ 
after. a ii v plaw r who has a relief or substitute run for him 
is automatically out d the game. 

A rule was pawed wherein the hatter is out if a eoarher 
interferes with the eatching of a foul fly ball. 
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New Officers 

Hules Committee officers elected for 1953 were: 
Chairman—C, K. Brewer. Detroit, Michigan 
Vice Chairman— Janies l.nng, San Francisco, California 
Secretary-Treasurer—A. T. Noren. Melrose, Massachusetts 
Hules Interprelci II C. Johnson, Detroit Michigan 

Hole Hooks 

Copies of the I9A2 Sojthall Rule llook, with rule revi¬ 
sions for 19.13 inserted, may he obtained free of charge 
from lldleridi and tlradshy Company, Incorporated, 434- 
436 Finzer Street. laiuisville 2. kentuekv. 
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Ruth Hill Wood 


Ways and Byways 
on Ihe Bond to Painting 



1 AM still painting with watercolors 
and finding it fun in spite of what 
that mean, dapper little man said to 
me one beautiful morning as he ap¬ 
proached from a distance. I remember 
the exact words: “Good morning,” he 
said enthusiastically, “it’s a fine day to 
make a fine painting.” Then, as he 
came near enough to see my land¬ 
scape, flatly, “Well, it’s a fine day, any¬ 
how.” Yes, I am still trying, but I 
think “fun” is not the exact word to 
describe it. It conveys, too much, a 
carefree, rollicking pleasure. 

What I do mean is the challenge and 
satisfaction which I find in practicing 
by myself, studying art books and 
taking lessons now and then when it is 
possible. Progress is slow, but recrea¬ 
tion values are high. It is a leisure¬ 
time activity which I expect to enjoy 
long after most sports have been re¬ 
luctantly given uj>. 1 find it like moun¬ 
tain climbing, each hump which you 
get over reveals new heights. There 
is a real thrill in the climb, in the 
effort of meeting each challenge as it 
comes along. Of course, I’ve been 


Ruth Hill Wood serves as assistant 
professor in the Department of Physi¬ 
cal Education of Connecticut College. 


discouraged sometimes, but somehow 
have found myself absorbed again the 
next time I’ve had a chance to try. 

My interest in painting has gone 
along with a love of the outdoors and 
physical activity. I’ve lugged a paint¬ 
box uj) a mountain; I’ve climbed up 
on a roof and looked down on flying 
seagulls and swaying masts. 1 had no 
idea then of trying to get an interest¬ 
ing angle; I just took my paints where 
I wanted to be at the moment. 

One sunny day, on an open hillside, 

1 sat with an umbrella handle down 
my back, inside my jacket, to keep 
the glare off my paper. Now I know 
enough to use a large straw hat or 
dark glasses. In the winter, once. I 
took off my skis, sat in an open car, 
and painted a watercolor of the moun¬ 
tains. The water froze on my paint¬ 
brush. Now I use alcohol. I remember 
that I tried to put down a last look 
at the mountains as the train carried 
me hack to the city, a drinking cup 
in one hand, paints on the seat, a 
watercolor block in my lap—result, 
nothing but nostalgia. I did something 
even more foolish once. I sat in the 
stern of a little boat on a choppy sea 
and started to draw the mast and 
rigging! 

One of the best subjects I ever 
worked from was a stone quarry which 
I had seen from a train. I found that 
by leaving early in the morning, 1 
would be able to get off at a stop near¬ 
by, and return in the afternoon by- 
flagging the train. The station was 
boarded up and the flagging machine 
broken, so I took off my sweater to 


use as a flag. As the train roared 
around the curve, I waved my sweater, 
feeling a little nervy to take the rail¬ 
road up on its offer. The train came to 
a stop and I, with my canvas bag over 
my shoulder, climbed aboard. 

Yes, it is a stimulating challenge— 
a clean sheet of paper and an urge to 
put down in form and color your own 
reaction to something which you have 
chosen to paint. That’s the time when 
I understand best how children feel— 
all excited about investigating some¬ 
thing new and resentful of being in¬ 
terrupted in their play. Children, as 
well as adults, say things to you when 
they discover you painting. One child 
commented, “You haven’t wasted any 
blue, yet.” Often they ask, “Where 
did you take that, lady?” or “kou for¬ 
got to put on my buttons,” or ‘You’ve 
only put in three windows and there 
are eight.” I don’t want my pictures 
to be photographic copies. Sometimes 
1 give them a pencil and paper and 
say, “Here, you draw me and I'll 
draw you.” 

I think that, most of all, I enjoy 
doing quick sketches of people in 
stores, subways, on beaches- -almost 
anywhere. You can gaze off in one 
direction, then take a quick look at 
the person who interests you without 
his knowing it. Quick action sketch¬ 
ing is good practice: fishermen on 
docks, people feeding pigeons in the 
park, dancers, children playing. Once, 
on a station platform, I was practic¬ 
ing the action lesson in Kimon N'ieob 
aides’ book, Natural Way to Draw. 
(The emphasis is on scribbling down 
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the action lines by trying to feel the 
movement, not looking at your draw 
ing at all—it resembles what a two- 
year-old does with pencil and paper;} 
Suddenly I became aware of someone 
gazing over my shoulder, and [ shall 
never forget the expression of alarm 
and concern on the baggageman'- face 
as he looked at im scribbling and then 
quickly at me. 1 explained to him that 
I really was nil right and that scrib¬ 
bling was a method of learning to gel 
action into your drawing. 

Isitely 1 ve been working on the 
animals in a pasture nearby. I wan¬ 
der around hens, cows and heifers, a 
land), a big work horse and three 
squealing little pigs who streak under 
their house. Sometimes, the heifers get 
so close that all I see are their wet 
noses and curious eyes. 1 remember 
finding some goats one day, while I 
was out walking. I couldn't get far 
enough away to draw them until I 
finally sat up on a little henhouse roof 
and let the mother goat liek my logs 
-o I could try drawing her little kid-. 

Out in the country,' when I was 
painting a landscape and had my 
paint- on the ground, two kittens sud¬ 
denly romped through my watercolors 
and scurried off with patches of Ver¬ 


million and yellow cm their coats, 
someone who saw me drawing her 
goat the other day looked at drawings 
I had done on the way to her house. 
There was an assortment of pasture 
friends. I said, “All I hope, so far, 
is that you can recognize one kind 
of animal from another.” She pointed 
to a heifer and encouragingly replied. 
“1 surely can I'd certainly know that 
was a pig."’ So you see . . . anyway, 
sometimes you can tell. 

Gradually. 1 am learning to quickly 
put down the lines which count. This 
depends upon practice in observation 
and a sense of what is important for 
characterization. And now, I have 
come to the point of making quick 
.-ketches, from which I later construct 
a picture, striving for good organiza¬ 
tion. Picture' making is another chal¬ 
lenge—rearranging subject matter or 
creating from imagination a composi¬ 
tion which is art. It is far from paint¬ 
ing things exactly as they are. Good 
design, of course, is basic. 

These experiences in trying to con¬ 
vey impressions and feelings in good 
design make me appreciate more the 
difficulties an artist overcomes. I look 
at paintings and try to learn what the 
artist wanted to say and the technique 


he has used in saying it. But, mostly, 

I. myself, want to try. 

This much I have come to believe. 
Just copying nature cannot be art. 
Creating something which expresses 
tour emotional reaction to nature, 
animate or inanimate, in your own 
particular way makes you eligible. 
Then what you are able to convey in¬ 
tuitively or from study and practice, 
is the determining factor. Maybe it is 
art, maybe not. But either way, it is 
good recreation, an absorbing activity 
for those who feel this way about it. 
A little improvement, a little discovery, 
suffices to keep the challenge alive, 
to bring satisfaction and excitement. 
Kverything is yours to use'. It is a 
matter of selection and expression. 
Technique will come if yon have per¬ 
ception, the! say. Practice quickens 
your perception; you see with a more 
sensitive eye. Anyway, if you have a 
little success some of the time, it will 
encourage you to keep practicing, to 
build something new which i- your 
own idea and hope, eaeli time, that 
it will he what you are trying to make 
it. And always you can remind your¬ 
self that Robert Louis Stevenson said. 
“To travel hopefully is a heller thing 
than to arrive.” 


DrafUMl 


■\ special dinner meeting of the Na¬ 
tional Advisory ( ommittee on Defense 
Related Activities, held on Tuesday 
evening during the National Recrea¬ 
tion Gongiess, was attended !>' twentv 
of the committer's fifty members. 

\ltcr reviewing the areomph-hmeiit- 
of the Defense Related Services of 
the National Recreation Association 
during the past two years. Chairman 
treorge lljelte. General Manager of the 
I .ns Angeles Recreation and Park De 
partuient, led a discussion of new wars 
in whirl! the association ran he of 
-er\iir in tin continuing national de 
(cure. Committee members from \a- 
rion« sections of 11 1 < < ountn common 
ted on the need for better public 
understanding of the defense program 

II.". 


and recreation’s part in it. 

Ihp state-wide coordination of na¬ 
tional, state, ami regional agencies 
concerned with ofT-post recreation in 
California was outlined by Sterling S. 
Winans, Director of Recreation for 
the California Recreation Commission. 

The following statement, on the re¬ 
sponsibility of local communities for 
providing off post recreation services, 
was drawn up and the group voted 
that it Im- given wide puhlii itv: 

1. The primnrv responsibility for meet¬ 
ing the PIT-post recreation needs of 
the members of the armed forces ami 
their families tests with the local com¬ 
munity; 

2. Community resources should be 
made fnII\ available through an in¬ 


clusive central planning and coordinat¬ 
ing body established by loeal leader¬ 
ship; 

3. When; supplementary resources are 
needed to provide adequate services, 
they should be determined in consul¬ 
tation with this loeal over-all plan¬ 
ning and coordinating group and made 
available as component parts of tin- 
total program: 

k All agencies serving the off-post 
needs of the men and women in the 
armed forces and their families, should 
accept and follow these principles to 
the end that loeal initiative and co¬ 
operative planning l>e strengthened 
and extended in the development of all 
community recreation services for the 
people of America. 
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Forest Preserve Services 


<T^he diversified services provided 
for the people of the Chicago re¬ 
gion by the Forest Preserve Commis¬ 
sioners of Cook County, Illinois, are 
described in detail in the annual mes¬ 
sage of the president of the board. 
This profusely illustrated report of 
eighty-four pages can be read with in¬ 
terest and profit by all who are con¬ 
cerned with parks and recreation. 

Nature lore and nature education 
are an outstanding feature of the pro¬ 
gram, which is developing an apprecia¬ 
tion and respect for the conservation 
of natural resources. Weekly nature 
bulletins arc mailed to every newspa 
per in the county and some papers 
reprint them weekly. Weekly radio 
broadcasts are provided in the Chi¬ 
cago schools. Lectures on conservation 
and on nature are delivered before 
women’s clubs, garden clubs, sports¬ 
men’s organizations and other groups 
in the county. Two naturalists, each 
with his own movie equipment, are 
kept busy delivering illustrated lec¬ 
tures, primarily in the public and paro¬ 
chial schools. Training courses in nat¬ 
ural history and the techniques of out¬ 
door education totaled 1,928 leader- 
days of training. Acquisition of a new 
bus enables the authorities to pick up 
40 or more leaders or teachers and 
take them on field trips in the pre¬ 
serves. 

In cooperation with the Chicago 
Park District, a two-day workshop on 
native arts and crafts was conducted 
for camp leaders. The registrations far 
exceeded expectations and only 263 of 
the 400 who applied were permitted to 
attend. Instruction and a half-day of 


practice were given in each of four 
crafts: clay modeling, plaster casts, 
jewelry and leaf prints, each of which 
was related to native materials which 
were supplied for the leaders’ use. 

A total of 116 permits were issued 
during the summer for day camps held 
in the forest preserves. In order to 
supply naturalist service to these 
camps, eleven extra naturalists were 
employed. A lack of suitable transpor¬ 
tation to day camp areas was report¬ 
ed as a major stumbling block in 
the way of expansion in the day camp 
program. 

A trailside natural history museum 
is open daily without charge through¬ 
out the year. Visitors totaled more than 
36,000 throughout the year. The trail- 
side museum is considered the best in¬ 
troduction to the Forest Preserve Dis¬ 
trict. 

Even though the policy of the au- 
thoiities is to maintain the preserves 
as nearly as possible in their natural 
state, many facilities for recreation 
have been installed. These include three 



large, well-equipped swimming pools 
and six golf courses, the attendance 
at which totaled more than 200,000 for 
(lie vear. Nearly 33.000 equestrians 


have been licensed to ride on the for¬ 
est preserve trails during the fust 
three years after enactment of an ordi¬ 
nance regulating use of the trails. An 
annual junior horse fair and gymk¬ 
hana is available to all children and 
attracts a large number of spectators. 
Hikers, bicyclists, bird lovers and 
scouting groups likewise make exten¬ 
sive, all-season use of the trails lead¬ 
ing through the most scenic and inter¬ 
esting portions of the district. Tobog¬ 
gan slides are provided in the winter 
months: and ponds, lakes and streams 
are used for ice skating. 

In order to assure proper distribu¬ 
tion of visitors, all picnic groups com¬ 
posed of twenty-five or more are re¬ 
quired to secure an advance permit for 
an outing. This arrangement assures 
the small family group peace and soli 
tude by setting aside restricted areas 
for exclusive use of family groups. A 
total of 3,976 permits were issued for 
organized picnics in 1930 with an 
average of 197 persons per permit. Es¬ 
timates indicate more than 13.000,000 
persons make use of the preserves an¬ 
nually. 

Sections of the report describe in 
detail the important functions rendered 
by employees of the district in oper¬ 
ating and maintaining the areas at a 
high level. Of special interest is the in- 
service training school for rangers who 
protect the 38,000 acres of the district. 
Among the subjects covered in the 
1930 school were: the historical, geo¬ 
graphical and geological makeup of 
the Forest Preserve District: human 
relations; juvenile problems: funda¬ 
mental forestry: wild flowers and wild 
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lift- nf tiif" Forest Preserve District: 
and public relations. 

An appreciation of the district which 
appeared iri an editorial in the Chicago 
Sunday Times is quoted by the presi¬ 
dent of the board in his report, as fol¬ 
lows : 

"No Chicagoan need deny himself 
the joys and benefits of the outdoors 
liecause he ran t get away for such ma¬ 
jor jaunts as mountain climbing, fish¬ 
ing for muskies or knocking over big 
game in distant wildernesses. 

"Instead of staying grumpily at 
home because you haven’t got the 


cash, the time and the—let's face it— 
physical stamina for the more grandi¬ 
ose forms of sport, forget about the 
fancy stuif and plunge yourself body 
and soul into the Cook County Forest 

Preserves.Anybody who dwells 

in Chicago or suburbs is only a short 
trip away from one or more of the 
preserves. 

"What we'd like particularly to 
bring to your attentioi) is the oppor 
trinity the preserves offer for wood¬ 
land walking. Along the. trails one 
may hike for as long or as little as 
one pleases, at whatever pace one pre¬ 


fers: in a crowd, if you like, or alone 
with ample opportunity to observe the 
many varieties of birds, wild flowers 
and trees that abound in happy re¬ 
minder of the days when the forests 
covered almost all of the North Amer¬ 
ican continent. 

"A pair of stout shoes, rugged dress, 
a sandwich in one pocket, a bit of 
fruit in another, and the hiker so at¬ 
tired and so equipped will find along 
any of the trails a gratifying experi¬ 
ence. an appreciation of nature, a zest¬ 
ful tingling of his blood, and an in¬ 
disputable aid toward health." 



In early Christian times, Christinas 
was celebrated for twelve days, with 
special emphasis on the last day. Janu¬ 
ary sixth, when the Three Wise Men 
of the Fast arrived in Bethlehem. This 
day has been called Twelfth Day, 
Twelfth Night the Feast of Kings, ami 
Kpiphany. but whatever its name, even 
as late as the seventeenth century it 
was an important holiday of the year. 
While to the church people it signified 
the arrival of the Wise Men, to others 
it was the last day of Christmas festivi¬ 
ties calling for uproarious celebration. 
As a part of this celebration, time 
was set aside for the burning of the 
Christmas greens a custom which be¬ 
gan in Germany when people thought 
that such an observance would save 
tile trees from the disgrace of the ref¬ 
use heap, and commemorate the light 
of (lie star which guided the Three 
Wise Men to Bethlehem as well. 

Planning a Community Celebration 
Care must be exercised in selecting 
the siti for the biliiong: and it should 
be at least seventv-five to one hundred 
vards from jinv adjoining building. In 
order to prevent any adjoining dry 
grass from catching lire the night of 

s«,me nl flu* maleri.it wj, lakrn from liutlr- 
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the ceremony, it is advisable to pre¬ 
burn a fire area so that no dry grass, 
weeds, and so on, can come into con 
tact with the burning trees. 

Contact the local fire department or 
municipal officials: (1) for permission 
to conduct the ceremony ; (2 I for pro¬ 
tection at the time of pre-burning the 
area; (3) for protection at the lime 
the trees are burned, ft is advisable 
that they have their apparatus hooked 
up and prepared to subdue immediate¬ 
ly any fires which may arise. The local 
fire department can also lie of great 
assistance in supplying the. light neces¬ 
sary to conduct this night time festiv¬ 
ity. Most fire fighting units have, a 
gasoline operated generator and spot 
lights mounted on trucks that can he 
used to light (lie area prior to the 
actual burning of the trees. 

Interest in the activity mav he de¬ 
veloped through having a competition 
among the children and awarding priz¬ 
es for collecting (lie I I I greatest num¬ 
ber of trees. (2) largest tree, (3) 
smallest tree. 

In order to prevent a fire hazard or 
a possibility of someone setting off the 
trees before scheduled tin#, it is lies! 
that individuals in the neighborhood 
lie requested to keep their trees until 
the day set for collection and on that 
day. and ihal day only, turn them over 


to the children. Otherwise, the young¬ 
sters will select a hiding place for the 
trees days before the burning, thereby 
creating fire hazards. 

It is further suggested that, when 
the rules and regulations of the event 
are drawn up. individuals he forbidden 
from joining others in an attempt to 
collect the greatest number of trees un¬ 
less the competition is originally set up 
as a team activity. 

On the date set for the burning, a 
deadline should he determined for the 
depositing of the trees at the burning 
site— five o’clock in the evening is the 
suggested time. Arrangements should 
he made beforehand to have judges 
present at the burning site to write 
down the number and size of the trees 
ns the youngsters bring them to the 
burning site. After the deadline, the 
entire area should he cleared of chil¬ 
dren for at least two hours to allow 
time for final preparations. 

Additional beauty may he added to 
the actual burning Ivy using one of the 
commercial flame coloring products 
available; or yon can make your own 
bv mixing the chemicals listed below, 
for the color you desire, with shellac 
and then adding sawdust to this solu 
lion to form a paste. Pour this over 
four or five trees in the pile. 


Violet 

Potassium chlorate 

\ el low 

Potassium nitrate or 
Sodium chloride 1 salt 1 

Orange 

Calcium chloride 

Bed 

Strontium nitrate 

Apple-Green 

Barium nitrate 

I incrald 

Copper nitrite 

Green 

Borax 

Purple 

l ithium chloride 
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PEOPLE and Events 


Paul Stacker, superintendent of 
parks and recreation in Colurnhus, In¬ 
diana. has received that eity.s Junior 
Chattilicr of Commerce Good Govern¬ 
ment Award for 1952 in recognition of 
his distinguished contribution toward 
increased effectiveness and greater effi¬ 
ciency in government. 

Dr. Carl L. Schrader, one of Massa¬ 
chusetts’ pioneers in physical educa¬ 
tion was presented with a citation at 
a testimonial dinner in celebration of 
his eightieth birthday in October. The 
citation termed Dr. Schrader “a mas¬ 
ter teacher of teachers in a pioneering 
profession, and an exemplary exponent 
of the life abundant.’’ The dinner, 
which was held at the Boston Univer¬ 
sity Faculty Club, was attended by 
physical education leaders across the 
country. Dr. Schrader and his wife. 
Maude, a professional partner with her 
husband, celebrated their fiftieth wed¬ 
ding anniversary two years ago. 

Elections 

Election of officers of the American 
Recreation Society was held in Seattle 
during the National Recreation Con¬ 
gress; and the following people take 
office for the year of 1952-53. 

Theresa Brungardt, Montpelier, Ver¬ 
mont—President 

Jackson Anderson, Lafayette, Indi¬ 
ana—First Vice-President 

Fred Coombs, State College, Penn¬ 
sylvania—Second Vice-President 

Pat Abernathy, Washington, D.C.— 
Secretary 

Harry C. English, Washington, D.C. 
—Treasurer 

The new officers of the College Rec¬ 
reation Association, elected at its an¬ 
nual meeting during the week of the 
Congress in Seattle, are as follows: 

Howard G. Danford, Tallah asse, 
Florida—President 

Jean Swenson, Los Angeles, Califor¬ 
nia—Vice-President 

Norman Kunde, Seattle. Washington 
—Secretary-Treasurer 

Newly elected officers of the National 
Conference on State Parks, chosen at 


the 32nd Annual Meeting, for a two- 
year term, are: 

V. W. Flickingcr, Columbus. Ohio 
President 

Kenneth R. Cougill. Indianapolis. In¬ 
diana—First Vice President 

William W. Wells, Baton Rouge. 
Louisiana— Second Vice-President 

Recent Appointments 

J. John Birmingham—Superintend¬ 
ent of Recreation, Kennett Square, 
Pennsylvania. 

Iris Chapman — Associate Director, 
Westfield Community Center, West- 
field, New Jersey. 

Harold Dillon — Superintendent of 
Recreation, Zanesville, Ohio. 

Michael J. Di Renzo—Superintend¬ 
ent of Recreation, Rockland, Maine. 

Stanley E. Francis—Superintendent 
of Recreation, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

Louis S. Frezza—Superintendent of 
Recreation, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 

Art E. Center—Director of Recre¬ 
ation, Howell, Michigan. 

Kathryn Godhall—Assistant Super¬ 
intendent of Recreation. Radford, Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Robert E. Haux—Superintendent of 
Recreation, Danville, Kentucky. 

James H. Horn, Sr.—Director, Book 
er Washington Association, Rockford, 
Illinois. 

Don Jolly—Superintendent of Recre¬ 
ation, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Clair Kuss—Superintendent of Rec¬ 
reation, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Armand Matern- -Assistant Direc¬ 
tor, Recreation Department, Kenne¬ 
wick, Washington. 

Frank S. Menagli — Superintendent 
of Recreation, Sunnyvale, California. 

John F. Panatier—Superintendent of 
Recreation, Milford, Connecticut. 

Jack A. Reynolds—Director, Twin 
City Recreation Center, Bloomington. 
Illinois. 

Helen Stoney — Assistant Director. 
Community Service, Maplewood. New 
Jersey. 

Raymond J. Thompson — Director, 
Neshaminy Valley Youth Center, New 
town, Pennsylvania. 

Billy L. Woods—Superintendent of 
Recreation, Clinton, Tennessee. 


Rena M. Thorndike Assistant Di¬ 
rector. Recreation Department. Wlnt- 
insville. Massachusetts. 

Alfred II. Wyman 

Alfred II. Wyman, for many years 
executive director of Park and Play¬ 
ground Association of St. Louis, Mis¬ 
souri, died from a heart attack last 
summer. 

His accomplishments in the field of 
recreation were numerous and varied. 
He was greatly responsible for the in¬ 
crease in the number of local parks 
and playgrounds, the addition of physi¬ 
cal education and recreation courses to 
the regular curriculums of the schools, 
and the conducting of the first school 
camp in St. Louis. Writing articles on 
recreation, holding office in national 
organizations, such as the American 
Camping Association and the Amer¬ 
ican Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, and teach¬ 
ing courses in camping and recreation 
at local universities and colleges were 
but a few of his activities. 

Mr. Wyman was the recipient of the 
1951 Fellowship Award of the Amer¬ 
ican Recreation Society. 

His untimely passing has left a gap 
that all who knew him feel can never 
be filled. 

Mary C. Hogle 

The National Recreation Association 
and many others mourn the loss of a 
loyal friend and honorary member, 
Mrs. Mary C. Hogle, (Mrs. James A. 
Hogle) of Salt Lake City. Utah. Mrs. 
Hogle was an outstanding leader in 
numerous civic, religious and educa¬ 
tional causes; and was Salt Lake City 
sponsor of the association for seven 
years. In 1942 she was made an honor¬ 
ary member of the association in rec¬ 
ognition of her work for and devotion 
to recreation, through contribution to 
and interest in the association. 

The Salt Lake Cit\ Deseret Vews 
commented editorially upon her death 
‘‘The passing of Mary C. Hogle ends 
the mortal life of a most beloved 
benefactress but her friendship to all 
men will long live as an inspiration to 
the people she reached.” 
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Conclusions ami Suggested Principles 
from Report of the Committee 
on Highly Organized Competitive Sports 
and Athletics for Hoys Twelve and Under, 
Presented to the Meeting oh This Subject 
at the National Recreation Congress. 

irni.N the past twenty YEAlts interest in highly 
competitive athletics for hoys twelve and under has 
greatly increased. .Some of the reasons for this are the 
enormous growth in the number of both (lie public park 
and recreation facilities and the trained leaders in recrea¬ 
tion departments and physical education departments of 
the public schools, and the emphasis through radio, press 
and television on the professional, semi-professional and 
amateur "stars” and champions. 

Some indication of how sports for everyone have grown 
in this country can be seen by a comparison of the year¬ 
books published by the National Recreation Association 
for the years 1924 and 1950. In twenty-six years the rium- 
Iwr of baseball diamonds operated in public parks or recre¬ 
ational ureas has grown from 2,522 to 5,502. The number 
of softball diamonds has increased in the same period 
from practically nothing to 58.029. In 1050 the yearbook 
reports that the average daily attendance at playground 
programs operated by public recreation agencies was four 
million. It is reasonable to assume that at least half of those 
in attendance were boys. On an average summer day that 
vear probably close to one million boys of twelve and un¬ 
der took part in baseball, softball, basketball or track and 
field activities under the direction of professionally quali¬ 
fied recreation leaders. 

This combination of increased opportunity for everyone 
to participate in athletic activities in his ow n neighborhood, 
together with the glamor of more highly organized com- 
|H-tition. had its effects on the public school athletic pro¬ 
grams. Rig stadiums, big crowds, big roaches, big “stars" 
often tend to become an integral part of the secondary 
school program. I’rcssure to extend this down to the ele¬ 
mentary school level has been great. I lie objections of 
school and medical authorities have prevailed, however, 
and toda\ few elementary school* themselves conduct high- 
l\ organized inter-school athletic programs. 

The I’ositiou of the Schools 
\ recent study has reaffirmed the opposition of educa¬ 


tors to highly organized competitive sports for elementary 
school children. The Ameriean Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, the Department of 
Elementary I*ehool Principals of the National Education 
Association, the Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, and the National Coun¬ 
cil of State Consultants in Elementary Education joined in 
a study of athletic competition for children of elementary 
and junior high school age which was completed in April, 
1952. After a suivev of doctors and educators, the com¬ 
mittee representing these groups concluded that first pri¬ 
ority should be given “to a broad and varied program of 
voluntary informal recreation for children of all ages and 
an interesting extensi\e program of intramural activities 
for boys and girls in upper elementary grades and above 
. . . . within the individual school or neighborhood recre¬ 
ation center.” The committee itemized “high pressure ele¬ 
ments of an interseholastic pattern” which should be avoid¬ 
ed. These include “frequent contests, long seasons, little 
bowl games or other procedures that cause pressures or 
that may make undue physical demands on young boys or 
girls .... over-emphasis by means of newspapers, radio, 
television, or similar media, stress on individuals rather 
than teams.” 

Although elementary schools continue to feci pressure 
to adopt the characteristics of the high school and college 
interseholastic sports program, most of the recent develop¬ 
ment* have taken place outside of the school system. \\ hilc 
it is true that local educators, from the principal and conch 
to school board members, sometimes are leaders m such 
movements as Little league, Fop \\ artier Football and 
Biddy Basketball, the school systems themselves rarely 
sponsor these programs as a part of the schools' extraenr 
rieular activities. As a result, the recent development of 
“highly organized competitive athletics” for the elementary 
school age child has been sponsored largely by private 
independent groups not connected with the schools or the 
public recreation department. 

Concern of Recreation Leaders 

By October 1950, the growth of highly organized com¬ 
petitive sports for boys under twelve had leached such u 
point that delegates to the National Recreation Association 
Congress in Cleveland requested tin* appointment of a na¬ 
tional committee from the recreation field to formulate 
principles for guidance of community recreation leaders. 

A committee of twenty-three recreation leaders under 
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the chairmanship of F. S. Mathewson, Superintendent of 
Recreation of Union County, New Jersey Park Department, 
was appointed by the National Recreation Association. 
Under its direction, a nation-wide survey of existing ath¬ 
letic practices and programs in municipal recreation de¬ 
partments was conducted early in the summer of 1950. 

Under the auspices of the committee a meeting was held 
in New York City on December 6, 1951, attended by repre¬ 
sentatives of Little league, AAI1PER, National Recreation 
Policies Committee, Industrial Sports Journal, National 
Recreation Association. The possibility of additional re¬ 
search was discussed. Areas of agreement and disagree¬ 
ment were explored. 

In March of 1952 a news release was distributed to the 
newspapers and magazines of the country outlining the 
committee\s work and pointing out the vast program in 
competitive athletics available through municipal recre¬ 
ation departments all over the country. 

During these two years, most recreation people con¬ 
cerned with highly organized athletics for children have 
reached general agreement on two major points. 

1. Additional objective research should be encouraged 
on all phases of “'highly organized competitive athletics 
for boys twelve and under.” 

2. Interim principles based on existing evidence and 
philosophy should be developed as a guide for community 
recreation departments. 

Clearly, no one study or research project will produce 
noncontroversial evidence that Little League, Pop Warner, 
Biddy Basketball or any of their home-grown counterparts 
arc either overwhelmingly “good” or “bad.” The relation¬ 
ship of the child of twelve and under to highly organized 
baseball, football and basketball competition is extremely 
complex. Physical, emotional and sociological factors need 
to be studied and evaluated in relationship to the variety 
of situations which such competition involves. They also 
need to be compared with factors present in less highly 
organized competitive situations. 

Many studies of human growth and development have 
already been conducted wdiich will throw much light on 
the child in competitive athletics. A three-year study re¬ 
cently has been initiated by the sponsors of Little League 
baseball to determine the effects of participation in Little 
League activity on boys of this age group. It is assumed 
that there will be additional studies in the future on 
various phases of the relationship of the child to both gen¬ 
eral and specific competitive sport activities. 


It is the responsibility of leaders in the field of human 
relationships to actually lead people in the direction of 
those actions which will be most individually and socially 
beneficial. Recreation is one area where this is specially 
true. Recreation leaders of course must be keenly aware of 
interests and desires. The programs they sponsor and or¬ 
ganize must be in tune with the needs of the participants. 
But it does not follow that all activities which have “sell¬ 
ing” value are the most desirable or the most needed. 
Simply because one approach to leisure time activity seems 
to get a lot of “customers” does not mean that recreation 
leaders have to get on the bandwagon if that approach has 
objectionable features. 

It is the opinion of the committee that there is already 
sufficient objective evidence, together with established edu 
cation and recreation philosophy to determine interim 
principles. These conclusions should be continually open 
to re-examination in the light of additional evidence which 
may be secured in the years ahead. 

What Are Highly Organized Competitive Athletics? 

Part of the emotional and fuzzy thinking which frequent¬ 
ly surrounds this subject results from the lack of a clear 
definition of “highly organized competitive athletics.” For 
the purpose of this report, highly organized competitive 
athletics is considered to be any athletic activity which in¬ 
volves a considerable amount of the leisure time of the 
youngster in formalized practice, which encourages ex¬ 
tensive attendance by adult spectators, which is limited to 
the outstanding players, and which involves the selection 
of winners on a state, regional or national basis. It should 
be clear from this definition that intra-mural competition 
in football, basketball, baseball, tennis or any other sport 
would not he considered highly organized. Intra-city com¬ 
petition may or may not be highly organized: state, re¬ 
gional or national competition usually is.' 

While participation in Little League, Pop Warner or 
other national promotions as a rule means highly organized 
competitive athletics, local competition may or may not be 
highly organized. Because a community does not use the 
names of national programs does not mean that it might 
not be sponsoring a highly organized competitive program. 

In the following statements, the committee has attempted 
to summarize the best available information on the im¬ 
portant issues involved. It is on the basis of this evidence 
that carefully reasoned principles can be reached. The 
committee has attempted honestly and fairly to present as 
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strung n case for carh side as can l>e made. 

It should In* pointed out that the proponents of some 
"midget" sports disassociate themselves from other promo¬ 
tion-. I'or instance, the promoters of sports not invoking 
ImmIv routact tend to remove themselves from the criticism 
somethin - made about the possible physieal injury to tin 
participants. This may he true about boxing and football, 
they say. hut not about baseball, tennis or golf. Because 
Little la-agne involves more hoys ami more (-(immunities 
than anv other national promotion, discussion of highly 
eoiujteflitive athletics for this age group usually centers 
around baseball. 

The references appended in the list were carefulh evalu¬ 
ated in reaching these conclusions and principles. 

Issues and Conclusions 

1. Can a highly organized competitive athletic program 
satisfactorily meet the needs of all hoys of this age? 

i\o community athletic program for hoys under twelve 
is adequate unless it provides the opportunity for every 
hoy to participate with other hoys of comparable age and 
skill in a variety of sport- within the neighborhood and 
community, 

2. Can an intra-mural type competitive athletic program 
satisfactorily meet the needs of all hoys of this age? 

A community-wide intra-mural type program is the basic 
means of providing satisfactory opportunity for all hoys 
to participate in competitive athletics. 

3. Can community enthusiasm and resources be mobil¬ 
ized for a local intra-mural type program? 

Although community enthusiasm and resources may not 
lx- as quickly mobilized for nil intra-mural type program 
ns for the more highly organized, there is the evidence of 
many years of experience to indicate that effective com¬ 
munity support is forthcoming for this type program, when 
adequately interpreted to the public. 

4. Is exclusive use of areas and facilities for compcti 
live athletics for hoys of this age desirable? 

A community should avoid establishing installations for 
the exclusive use of any one age or interest group. Ade¬ 
quate scheduling and supervision will provide the most 
equitable use of facilities and areas. 

3. Are highly organized competitive athletics financially 
sound? 

I Util a community is providing the basic essentials of 
a genuinely well-balanced and total recreation program, 
it is financially unsound to spend large sums of money on 
a few participants. 

(>. Are highly organized competitive athletic* harmful to 
the healthy physieal development of hoys this age? 

The greater the percentage of hoys twelve and under 
participating in a highly organized competitive program, 
the more likely is the possibility of physical injury to the 
|»**** pi? i sieally mature participants. 

7. Are highly organized competitive athletics harmful 
to the healths emotional development of hoys of this age? 

Conqx titive athletics hold greater danger of being harm¬ 
ful to the healthy emotional development of hoys of this 
age when they arc highly organized and imitate lire ten 
sious. excitement, and pressures of high school varsity. 


college, semi-professional and professional athletics. 

'!. Are state and national tournaments desirable objec¬ 
tives for hoys this age? 

I'roni the point of view of growth and development of 
the child of this age there is little justification for state 
or national tmirnnineet-. 


"The importont thing in the Olympic Gomes is not to 
win but to toke port, the importont thing in life is not 
the triumph but the struggle, the essential thing Is not 
to hove conquered but to hove fought well. To spread 
these precepts is to build up a more scrupulous and 
more generous humonity." Baron Pierce du Coubertin— 
Founder of the Modern Olympic Games. 


Recommended Principles 

On the basis of its study of existing literature on high¬ 
ly competitive athletics, knowledge of the philosophy of 
community recreation, and the conclusions which it has 
reached, the committee recommends that the following in¬ 
terim principles* he adopted for the guidance of com¬ 
munity recreation agencies: 

1. The fundamental values for which a community rec¬ 
reation program should strive arc: (a) the satisfaction 
of such basic human needs as happiness, acceptance, recog¬ 
nition and adventure; and (b) development of the quali¬ 
ties of the good citizen in a democracy. These values are 
best realized through participation under good leadership 
in a wide variety of activities. 

2. Competitive athletics should he only a part of a total 
community recreation program which includes such ac¬ 
tivities as outdoor living, games, parties, music, drama, 
and arts and crafts. 

3. Competitive athletics for hoys twelve and under 
should he organized in such a way that every child who 
is interested will have available both instruction in the 
skills of the games and the opportunity to play with hoys 
of comparable age and skill in his neighborhood and com¬ 
munity. 

4. The allocation of community funds for competitive 
athletics should he made with reference to the total rec¬ 
reation needs of the community, and the needs of all age 
groups and both sexes. 

3. Acquisition, development and construction of addi¬ 
tional community recreation areas and facilities should 
he made with the idea of their maximum use by all indi 
viduals and groups within the community. 

6. State and national tournaments should he diseonr 
aged. I mphasis for this age group should he placed on 
playing the game for the sake of the game. Awards of 
intrinsic value should he kept simple and reduced to a 
minimum. 

7. Since highly organized conipotition is potentially 
harmful to the healthy development of the participant of 
this age, it is imperative that when such competition exists, 
every possible precaution he taken to guard against ex¬ 
cessive fatigue and injury. 

it. All supervised community recreation activities for 

•As modified and unanimously approved »1 ihe 1952 National 
Kernnlion Congress. 
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the child of this age should be conducted in an atmosphere 
which avoids abnormal emotional pressures and strains. 

9. The boy is the center around which and for which 
the program of competitive athletics is organized. The 
welfare of the individual participant is of paramount im¬ 
portance. 

10. Community recreation leaders are charged both with 
the responsibility of educating the citizens of their com¬ 
munity to sound principles of athletic competition and of 
conducting a program for this age group in accordance 
with them. 

(Arguments “pro” and “con” are presented in mimeo¬ 
graphed committee report. Available free from National 
Recreation Association.) 


Suggested Reading 

“A Giant Controversy over Midget Sports” (mimeographed), 
Katherine Montgomery, Director of Physical Education, Florida 
State College, Tallahassee, Florida. 

“A Page from the. Director’s Notebook,” Olga M. Madar, Round 
Up —Volume 5, No. 2. Recreation Department. 8000 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit. Miehigan, February and March 1952 issue. 

“A Study of Little League llaseball in Operation, 1951,” Howard 
B. Holman, Recreation Director, City Hall. Fresno, California. 

A Survey of Recreation Executives on Organized Competition in 
Sports and Athletics for Hoys under Twelve, National Recreation 
Association. 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Copv of report. 
$ 1 . 00 . 

’‘Competitive Athletics for Roys under Twelve,” a summary of 
findings. Recreation magazine, February 1952. 

“Baseball Babies,” Baron Pittenger of the Hartford Times. Febru¬ 
ary 1950, Parks and Recreation Magazine. 

“Cardinal Athletic Principles,” policy on interseholastic athletics 
of the National Federation of High School Athletic Associations 
anil the American Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. Journal oi Health and Physical Education, September 
1917. 

Competitive Activities lor- Children- -A Policy Statement, Bulle¬ 
tin No. 7, May 1952. North Carolina Recreation Commission, Edu¬ 
cation Building Annex, Raleigh. North Carolina. 

“Competitive Sports: Menace or Blessing,” Jack Harrison Pol¬ 
lack. Parents Magazine, June 1952. 

“Dcsirahle Athletics for Children Recommendations of the 
Joint Committee on Athletic Competition for Children of Elemen¬ 
tary and Junior High School Age,” The Journal of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, June 
1952. 

“Football in Junior High Schools." William P. 1 drier. Jr., School 
Hoard Journal, November 1950. 

“Little League—Yes or No”— Supplement Illinois Recreation 
dssociation Bulhtin Ao. .'ll, Bevier Hulls. Director of Recreation, 
Waukegen. Illinois. 

“Midget League Baseball Pros ami Cons,” Acre Jersey Recrea¬ 
tional Development. A1 Post editor. Trenton, New Jersey, April 
1952. 

“Recommended Policy of Competitive Sports for Children and 
Pre-Adolescent Youth.” State of California Recreation Commission. 
909(4 Eighth Street. Sacramento. California. January 18. 1952. 

"Report of the Joint Committee on Athletic Competition for 
Children of Elementary and Junior High School Age,” American 
Association for Health. Physical Education and Recreation. Sep¬ 
tember 1952. 

“Report ol the National Conference on Physical Education for 
Children of Elementary School \ge." Athletic Institute, Chicago. 
Illinois, January 1951. 

“Small Boy's Dream Comes True.” Harry T. Paxton, Saturday 
Evening Post, May 14, 1949. 


“Teamwork, I he Case For and Against Small-Fry Tournaments,” 
Aines Castle. Industrial Sports Journal, February 15, 1952. 

“The Elementary Athletic Problem,” AVilliam J. Tail. Empirec, 
New Turk State Recreation Association. Fall 1951. 

“The Little League Is Big Time,” Arthur Daley, Rew York 
Times Magazine, May 25, 1952. 

“Two Important Resolutions.” Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, October 1938. 

“What Industry Is Doing for Kids--Midget Sports.” Bill Rid 
mger, Industrial Sports Journal, December 15, 1951. 

“What Oakland Parents Say about Little League Ball.” Ames 
Castle. Industrial Sports Journal. Alav 15, 1952. 

“Team Equipment Costs for I title l eague Baseball.” Industrial 
Sports Journal. July 1950. 


ADDITIONAL POLICY STATEMENTS 
Joint Committee 

Statements of the Joint Committee* on Athletic Compe¬ 
tition for Children of Elementary and Junior High School 
Age recommend: 

1. The best interests of all children are served when 
school and community give priority—in professional per¬ 
sonnel, space and facilities- equipment and supplies, lime 
and money to a broad program of instruction in physical 
education, based upon individual and group needs, for all 
boys and girls. 

2. Next in consideration should he a broad and varied 
program of voluntary informal recreation for children of 
all ages and an interesting extensive program of intra¬ 
mural activities for boys and girls in upper elementary 
grades and above . . . with competition limited to contests 
between teams within the individual school (or neighbor¬ 
hood recreation center). 

3. Activities such as play days anil sports days, and 
occasional invitational games which involve children of 
two or more schools, and which hav r e high social values 
arc to he encouraged. The emphasis should be upon social 
participation with the competitive aspect subordinated. 

Activities should he appropriate to the level of maturity, 
skills and interests of the participants. Tackle football for 
children below the ninth-grade age and boxing for chil¬ 
dren and youth of all ages are definitely disapproved. 

California Policy on Competitive Sports 

A recommended policy on competitive sports for chil¬ 
dren and pre-adolescent youth has been formulated In¬ 
die State of California Recreation Commission at the re¬ 
quest of local recreation agencies and community organi¬ 
zations. These seek to provide a diversified sports pro¬ 
gram for all children in keeping with accepted health 
practices, and to avoid the hazards of competition in or¬ 
ganized sports leagues which are desirable for older youth 
and adults. 

The period of rapid growth presents special problems, 
such as lack of coordination, only partial ossification of 

‘Joint Committee, representing: Society of Slate Directors of Health. 
Physical Education and Recreation: American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation: Department of Ele¬ 
mentary Principals of the National Education Association; and 
the National Council of State Consultants in Elementary Educa¬ 
tion. 
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bones. mental and emotional stresses, and physiological 
readjustments. 

Highly organized competitive sports leagues are not rec¬ 
ommended for children and pre-adolescent youth, because 
such activities may 11) cause emotional disturbances 
through competition under unnecessary pressure; (2) re¬ 
quire participation in elimination tournaments from citv to 
national scale; 13) result in a selected few receiving the 
instruction and attention of specialists;, - (4) result in the 
exploitation of children through commercial sponsorship; 
t o I encourage children to attempt sports designed for 
those more mature: i 6) be conducted Itv sports specialists 
and promoters who may not understand the physical and 
emotional development of children: (7) require com¬ 
munity financial support of specialized facilities for ex¬ 
clusive use by one group or for one sport: and (8) focus 
attention of children and adults on championships, expen¬ 
sive equipment, or awards. 

It is significant that the I’TA recommendations coincided 
with the foregoing. 


I;(|lli|)llll‘lll fill' Till lilllS 

H Kt:<lMVEMMTIO\S KOIt TIIK K(,U I I’M KNT for tot lots, dis¬ 
cussed bv a committee at a conference of the. Illinois 
’ieercatinn Association some time ago. are still good and 
hear re-examination. The committee maintained that tot 
lots should be either a separate unit enclosed with a low 
fence or hedge or should be an area within a regular play¬ 
ground removed from the main playground traflic. Tot lots 
should be developed where traffle is negligible and close 
to a drinking fountain and lavatory facilities. 

Apparatus 

I. Sandbox, ten by ten feet minimum size. 

A sand box. firmly constructed of wood or other mate¬ 
rials, such as concrete, was recommended. The box should 
not lie covered and sand should lie raked frequently, 
watered daily and changed at least once n year. 

'1 he sand box should be provided with wide molding 
boards, which would prevent sand from being tossed out 
of the box and could also be used as seats ns well as a base 
or plutform for small sand molding and modeling projects. 
It should lie near or under a tree in order to obtain some 
shade. However, it was stressed that it also should have 
some sunlight for aeration. It should be inspected d.iih 
for debris. 

2. .Seesaws <Teeters) 

A battery of seesaws, with fixed low fulcrum, should be 
installed the height to be determined bv the waist height 
of the average user I pre-school and kmdergarden age ’. 

T Su mgs 

Mi tal swings, eight feet maximum height, should haw 
triangular bracing at the end supports, with two support¬ 
ing legs in the middle if the unit is a multiple one. Pipe 
should lie at least two inches (inside measurement). 

It was recommended that in a multiple unit the scats 


North Carolina Policy 

A policy statement adopted by North Carolina likewise 
expresses an awareness of the growing interest in organ¬ 
ized, competitive athletic leagues for children, the poten¬ 
tial values as well as the doubts and dangers involved. 
It urges that community and recreation authorities as¬ 
sume responsibilities and give guidance in such events 
because fl) condemnation of the trend does not solve the 
situation; (2) such activities open up possibilities of 
negative practices and results. 

It calls for further study and research, stating: ‘‘VTe 
join hands with all individuals, groups and agencies 
working in this field and welcome every opportunity to 
gain knowledge as a better guide for direction and action. 

. . We believe in wholesome competitive activities, that 
competition is a fundamental social process .... properly 
guided and temperately used, it is an asset regardless of 
age participation .... in partnership with cooperation it 
should always result in constructive procedure.” 


couslH of two types, chair seat and belt type seat Humilia¬ 
tion of one belt seat prov ides for more safety. 

I. Slides 

The committee recommended the use of metal slides, 
four feet and six feet maximum height. 

Consistent with best safety practices, all slides and 
swings should face mirth where possible, to prevent host¬ 
ing of slides and sun reUeetion in participants’ eyes. 

.7. Climbing Structure 

Climbing structure should be metal, with a maximum 
height of six feet. 

6. Benches- -Tables 

Low tables and benches should be installed for crafts, 
table games, ploying with blocks and for the comfort of 
mothers. This equipment should be near apparatus and 
constructed of durable materials. 

All of the above recommendations refer to permanent 
or semi-permanent installations. 

Drinking fountains and lavatories should he so located 
us to be easily accessible. It was likewise recommended 
that both fountains and toilets be installed to meet the 
height requirements of the nveragt user. 

Surfacing beneath Apparatus 

The committee recommended that tan bark be used be¬ 
neath apparatus. Other materials which may Ik - used in- 
< hide sod. wood shavings, sand and sawdust Hard sur 
faces, such ns cinders and crushed rock, should not In: used 
under apparatus to be used for small children. 

Fencing 

l ot lots should be fenced, either by natural or artificial 
barriers for the protection of the children. 

All weather Area 

It was further recommended that a portion (open areal 
of the tot lot lie made into an all-weather area to permit 
multiple use. There should lie frequent ins|>ertinn and up- 
to-date maintenance of apparatus. 
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Job opportunities for trained recreation leaders include oppor¬ 
tunities for service not only in public recreation, but in posi¬ 
tions with private agencies as well—such as the YWCA, YMCA, 
Scouts or in hospitals and settlements. 'This article, for example, 
tells of the interesting work of the author in a YWCA program 
of recreation with the employees of industry. 


7 IIKSE ark critical DAYS in a rap¬ 
idly changing world. Tension, fear 
and insecurity are words which we 
hear repeated time and time again. In 
such a world, one of the most signifi¬ 
cant and exciting careers can he found 
in the Young Women’s Christian Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Just two years ago, 1 sat m my ma¬ 
jor professor’s office at State Univer¬ 
sity of Iowa discussing just which spot 
1 could fill most successfully and satis¬ 
factorily. It was from that university 
office that I moved into the YWCA in 
New Haven, Connecticut, as women's 
director of the Industrial Recreation 
Federation of New Haven. 

At that time, I didn’t quite realize 
that I was moving right into the mid¬ 
dle of things. The YWCA is a world¬ 
wide membership organization which 
seeks to build a world governed by- 
good will, justice and freedom. There¬ 
fore, the things that are happening in 
the world today are concerns of every 
YWCA worker When we meet and 
talk with our foreign division directors 
just back from Korea. Turkey, Brazil 
and the many other countries to which 
they are sent, we realize that it is really 
a small world in which we live. 

The Industrial Recreation Federa¬ 
tion of New Haven is a Unique plan 
and was formed to provide recreational 
activities for the employees of New 
Haven industries, It w r as through the 
federation that industry affiliated with 
the YWCA and YMCA to give their 
employees an outlet for their desires to 
participate in a competitive athletic 
program. Since its creation, it has ex 
panded beyond the realms of basket- 

Miss Johnson is director of women’s 
activities of Industrial Recreation Fed¬ 
eration, affiliated with the YMCA and 
YWCA of New Haven, Connecticut. 


hall, softball and howling leagues into 
a broader program of recreation activ¬ 
ities designed to meet the needs of all 
people working in industry. 

Within the last few- years, we have 
heard a great deal about the increased 
life expectancy and the need for recre¬ 
ation activities for older people. The 
YWCA and the New Haven industries 
with which they are affiliated launched 
a program designed for the women and 
girls over tw-enty-five working in the 
New- Haven industries. Many of the 
women in this category are widows, 
mothers whose sons are serving in the 
armed forces or who have lost sons in 
World War II: some are young women 
who are not interested in participating 
in athletic activities; some are factory 
workers; others are office workers. But 
all have a common interest—an inter¬ 
esting, inexpensive way to enjoy off- 
the-job living, with a planning commit¬ 
tee to set up their program of trips, 
tours, parties, and hobby groups anil 
help them carry out their wishes and 
see their hopes fulfilled. 

The girls who like sports have not 
been forgotten. Again, it is a most 
satisfving experience to see girls of all 
races, religions, social and economic 
backgrounds come together to play 
without prejudice. At the present time 
there are fifty-six girls’ bowling teams 
in the YWCA sponsored bowling 
league. This means approximately four 


hundred girls each week doing a thing 
they enjoy-, making new friendships, 
strengthening old ones and, most im¬ 
portant, forgetting the insecurity-, ten¬ 
sion and turmoil in the world around 
them. The YWCA is not just a wom¬ 
en’s organization as so many believe it 
to be. There are co-ed clubs and co-ed 
activities, too. There are cooperative 
projects with other organizations such 
as the YMCA. and there are commu¬ 
nity projects sponsored jointly with 
other agencies. 

Recently the director of men’s ac¬ 
tivities, who is on the Y MCA staff, and 
I worked with our industrial hoard of 
governors to give a party for thirty un¬ 
der-privileged boys in New Haven. It 
is hard to say who enjoyed the party- 
most—the hoys or the adults who had 
the satisfaction of doing something im¬ 
portant for someone else and seeing the 
fruit of their efforts in the happy faces 
of the boys for whom the party was 
given. 

There is no end of variety in a 
YWCA job. and never a dull moment, 
to be sure. Whether your specialty is 
physical education, recreation, group 
work; whether you prefer to work 
with adults, teen-agers, or children, it 
presents a challenge to you with a 
wide area in which to move and the 
satisfaction of seeing the results of 
helping people grow through working 
and playing together. 
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Report of Subcommittee of National Advisory Committee on 
Recruitment, Training and Placement of Recreation Personnel 


nPlIEKK is PERHAPS no Ix'lter barom- 
“■ Her of (lie status and progress of 
recreation in the 1 nitcd States today 
than the extent to which the colleges 
and unirersities have assumed increas¬ 
ing responsibility for the professional 
training of recreation personnel. I he 
academic expansion of resources for 
this purpose has been particularly pro¬ 
nounced since the end of World War 
II. That higher education has accepted 
this responsibility is a tribute to the 
pioneer training efforts of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association and the 
maturing stature of the recreation pro¬ 
fession. Rut the.se developments are. 
at the same time, a challenge to the 
recreation agencies and institutions of 
higher learning to establish high train 
ing standards evaluated in terms of the 
usefulness of such trained personnel to 
society. 

In a growing profession, such as is 
recreation, wisely planned and sound¬ 
ly executed undergraduate education 
is. or should be. the center of the train¬ 
ing program. Practically all of the 
training developments in recreation, 
beginning with tin preparation of the 
first Normal Course in Play in 1907 
and leading lip to the National Con¬ 
ference o.i l ndergraduutc Preparation 
for Health education. Physical educa¬ 
tion and Recreation in 1918. yvere 
milestones in the advance of recreation 
leadership training and the inevitabil¬ 
ity <>f the colleges and uniyersities in 
accept ing such training as a major re¬ 
sponsibility. 

The Jackson's Mill report provided 
a solid foundation for the systematic 
unfolding of undergraduate recreation 
in its early stages. Many of its recom¬ 
mendations have been and will con¬ 
tinue to lie applied yvherever institu¬ 
tions of higher learning are deter¬ 
mined to proy ide undergraduate pro¬ 
fessional preparation on a high plane. 
Kqunlly significant, the Jackson's Mill 


Piimii.es K RntmiTinu. is director of 
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report now serves as a springboard to 
refining, expanding, implementing and 
improving these national findings es¬ 
tablished a full college generation ago. 

The many basic and technical prob¬ 
lems involved in the undergraduate 
training of recreation personnel are ac¬ 
companied. and sometimes preceded 
hv other significant and related tasks 


ferv of the basic questions which must 
be answered if the problem of under 
graduate training for recreation is to 
he approached intelligently and w Ith 
satisfactory results. 

As a preliminary step in organizing 
the work of the Sub-Committee on Un¬ 
dergraduate Training. National Advis¬ 
ory Committee on Recruitment. Train- 


Undergraduate 


vvitli which the planners of academic 
preparation must deal. One of these 
issues is the need for interpreting the 
breadth, depth and scope of recreation 
in modern living to the public, the 
educators, and to other related fields. 
Unfortunately, in the minds of count¬ 
less laymen, educators, government 
officials, health ami medical authori¬ 
ties ami social yvorkers. recreation is 
still thought of mainly as physical ac¬ 
tivities on a playground. Too many 
ronmiuiiitics are still employing the 
local, popular athlete even though 
trained personnel is available. Until 
those who do the hiring in the public 
and voluntary community agencies, in 
the hospitals, in the industries and else- 
yvhere. can he convinced that trained 
personnel should he employed, it will 
matter little lioyy main people are put 
in the field. Secondly there is need to 
quickly and accurately determine the 
•tatu* of undergraduate training re¬ 
sources in the United State*. What in¬ 
stitutions are providing these oppor¬ 
tunities V How and to rvlmt extent i~ 
the job being done? What are the 
facts? What is the present and within 
the predictable future situation with 
respect to employment opportunities in 
the recreation fn-ltl? Those are hut a 


ing and Placement of Rerreation Per¬ 
sonnel, the opinions of the Suh-Com- 
mittee's members were sought with re¬ 
spect to the range of problems in¬ 
volved. Some idea of issues involved 
can he secured from the types of ques¬ 
tions raised and the observations yyhieh 
Here made. These were as follorvs: 

lioyy can there he established a cen¬ 
tral placement agency through which 
professionally trained recreation peo¬ 
ple can move progressively from one 
level or type of responsibility to that 
of greater responsibility? How can 
placement, guidance and folloyv-up be 
strengthened ? 

lioyy win the methods of selecting 
candidates to undertake undergraduate 
rerreation training he improved? 
What devices, if any. Ian he used or 
developed in the screening of poten¬ 
tial recreation personnel? I low may 
methods and standards of selection, re¬ 
el iiitmcnt and admissions he advanced 
generally ? 

Is there a need for setting forth 
dearly a set of principles, t ha meter is 
lies and criteria foi adequate recrea¬ 
tion curricula? If so. how may such 
fat tors he effectively determined? ('.an 
and should the undergraduate curricu¬ 
lum preparty the Student for specializa- 
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tion, or must specialization be deferred 
until graduate study is undertaken? Is 
there wisdom in making recommenda¬ 
tions on curriculum with regard to 
specific course content? How much 
credit (number of hours) should be 
required for an undergraduate major 
in recreation? In order to provide rec¬ 
reation leadership, to what extent, if 


TRAINING 


any, should undergraduate training in 
recreation he coupled with training in 
allied fields, such as physical educa¬ 
tion, ami resulting in a composite ma¬ 
jor? How great is the need to develop, 
within the recreation curriculum, 
courses which students in allied fields 
(e.g. physical education, forestry, oc¬ 
cupational therapy, and the like") 
should take? How much emphasis 
should he given in undergraduate 
training to broad background and 
general education? How may “educa¬ 
tion for leisure” for all students he 
most effectively included in under¬ 
graduate study? 

What criteria should he established 
for judging the faculty and staff, the 
facilities and equipment, the financial 
resources, and sundry teaching aids of 
colleges and universities? 

What steps should he taken In the 
identification of recreation personnel? 
How can certification and licensing he 
applied so as to assure the quality of 
recreation service, provide protection 
for the individual who has prepared 
for the profession, conserve the invest¬ 
ment and continuing interest of the 
training institution and assist the em¬ 
ployer in the procurement of qualified 
recreation personnel? 


How ina) campus resources he pro¬ 
vided and used so as to provide a 
maximum of recreation opportunities 
for all students and a laboratory of 
learning for recreation trainees? To 
what extent can participation in cam¬ 
pus recreation influence the attitude of 
all students, after graduation, with re¬ 
spect to the need for and importance of 
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recreation in their communities? 

How can agencies and executives co¬ 
operate with the educational institu¬ 
tions to strengthen training? What do 
the consumer and employing agencies 
expect of the recipient of the bachelor’s 
degree in recreation? How may a 
workable system of internships and 
“educational” leaves he established to 
the satisfaction of the training institu¬ 
tion and the operating agency? How 
may opportunities for field experience 
by undergraduate students be effective¬ 
ly planned and conducted? 

What guideposts can he established 
in helping the student “select” a school 
or college for recreation training? 
What media and plan of distribution 
may best serve such purposes? 

Is there a current need for accredit¬ 
ing colleges and universities in the 
field of recreation? How may this best 
be accomplished? Should institutions 
of higher learning be encouraged to 
specialize in some phase of recreation 
training- perhaps on a regional basis? 

WHiat principles, findings, criteria, 
and the like have application to gradu¬ 
ate as well as undergraduate study in 
recreation training? 

The questions mentioned above, 
then, are some—not all—of the prob¬ 


lems requiring exacting exploration in 
undergraduate recreation training. It 
will not be enough to find satisfactory 
answers to them, or merely to agree 
upon a plan of action. Once the ap¬ 
proach and direction are determined, 
it will be necessary for the entire rec¬ 
reation profession and its supporters 
to help realize and give actuality to 
their highest hopes. 
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Santa Clans in a Trailer 
A large, new trailer in Court House 
S<|itaro, in I'ekin, Illinois, was “home 
to Santa Claus for ten days last year, 
prior to Christmas day. Sponsored by 
the playground and recreation depart 
incut and merchants of the city, the 
trailer was gay with Christmas deco¬ 
rations, including a tree. About five 
thousand children called on Santa 
during his visit, made known their 
Christmas wishes and received sacks 
of candy and nuts. A mail drop was 
installed in the trailer, where letters 
to the old gentlemen could he posted 
by those who arrived after his regular 
visiting hours. In cooperation with 
the local post office authorities, a 
Santa Claus post office was also main¬ 
tained, through which all letters to 
Santa, arriving either from the trailer 
or through the mails, were answered 
with an especially printed Santagram. 

Wanted! Safe Sliding Areas 
for Our Children 
I'uhlie-miiided firms of Portland, 
\ltiinc, arranged for a full-page pres¬ 
entation under this heading in the 
Sunday IMytriun and Sunday Press 
Hrnihl, last December, to publicize 
the results of the study of street slid¬ 
ing problems which had been con¬ 
ducted by the park and recreation 
department. A chart listed the shding 
ureas proposed for the winter season 
twenty-eight streets in eleven neigh¬ 
borhood* and showed the number of 
schools and children in each neighbor¬ 


hood and the average number of chil¬ 
dren who would he served by each 
street Servicing of the streets was de¬ 
scribed: each street to have a deep 
sand licit at least fifty feet long, and 
to he dosed at top and bottom h\ 
wooden horses, hearing lanterns which 
would he serviced daily. Safe sliding 
rules for children, hints to parents and 
hints to motorists were given. “Safe¬ 
guard our children’s lives—they are 
the citizens of tomorrow!" was the 
slogan adopted for the program. 

They’re Proud! 

Glendale, California , of the fact that 
its float has won an award in the 
Sew tear’s Day Tournament of Hoses 
every year since 1920, including ten 
sweepstakes. The floats have been built 
under the supervision of the division 
of parks and recreation. 

Arlington County, Virginia, of the 
year's attendance record of 1,299,816 
—an increase of 292,187 over that of 
1950-51 

Kingman. Kansas I population 3,2001, 
that it has been able to employ its 
first recreation director- -the smallest 
city in the Midwest to engage a pear- 
round executive. 

Elmira , AVu York, of its successful 
1952 swimming program—-attendance, 
120.052; total revenue, S11 /lfl0—one 
of its best records in thirty years of 
operation. Sanitary conditions and 
purity of water in the two local pools 
have been commended by both the 
regional director of the lied Cross 
and the state department of health. 

WillisUm, North Dakota , of its new 
canteen which, open only on Friday 
and Saturday evenings, attracted in 
its first year, over 9.000 participants 
and over 250 in membership. It is 
administered by a representative conn- 
eil of teen-agers. 

Kirin nee Note 

Kach of the ten playgrounds active 
during the past summer in Highland 
Park, Michigan, contributed toward 
the costs of their weekly special proj¬ 
ects by collecting and selling coat 
hangers to cleaning firms. 

Success fid Hohlyv Program 

More than 150 hoys and girls were 
registered last year in after-school 


stamp collecting clubs conducted at 
the ten public schools in IFaukegan, 
Illinois, in cooperation with the Lake 
County Philatelic Society and local 
stamp dealers. Exhibits were held in 
all schools and the best frames were 
featured at the county society’s exhibit. 
Arrangements have now been com¬ 
pleted by the playground and recrea¬ 
tion board’s director, whereby high 
school students may actively partici¬ 
pate in the society’s regular meetings 
and programs. 

Safety Ileport 

Figures released during the National 
Safely Congress, which was held in 
October in Chicago, indicate that in¬ 
creased emphasis on safety education 
should he a part of every program, 
flic nation’s traffic accident problem 
was characterized as “America’s puhlic 
cnemy number one.” by Secretary of 
Commerce, Charles Sawyer, before the 
annual meeting of the President's Safe¬ 
ty Conference. The latter was organ¬ 
ized in 1946 for the exchange of ideas 
on how to prevent traffic fatalities. 
Traffic accident losses totaled more 
than 3.1 billion dollars in 1951. Esti 
mated fire losses in the United States 
for September represented an increase 
of 10.4 per cent over those of Septem¬ 
ber, 1951. From a study of claim 
records of children insured m its in¬ 
dustrial department, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company has found 
that accidents claim about six thou¬ 
sand lives annually among children 
of from five to fourteen years of age. 
Accidents involving motor vehicles aie 
the leading cause of death, drowning is 
second, burns and conflagrations arc 
third and firearm accidents, falls, 
.strangulation and electric current are 
additional means of injury f Statistical 
Bulletin. September. 1952). 

One step toward education was taken 
hv the Greater New York Safety Coun¬ 
cil jointly with the National Safety 
Council, in staging an hour-long pa¬ 
rade of three thousand marcher*, two 
dozen elaborately decorated floats, 
eighteen hands and representatives of 
government, civic and safety organiza¬ 
tions. The first such event ever held 
in New \ork City, the parade was 
witnessed by approximately 1&0.000 
[icrsons. 
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FREE Table Tennis Information 

Recreation Directors, Coaches, Scout Leaders, V Directors, 
others. Nothing to buy. No entry Fee. Simply hold a Table 
Tennis Tourney. We furnish awards, instructions, rules, etc. 
FREE. Si mp!y send a 1 cent postcord for information. 

ALL-AMERICAN TABLE TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS 
20 E. Jackson RM-711B Chicago 4, III. 
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Photomurals 

New Photomurals for wall decorat¬ 
ing, produced from a library of photo¬ 
graphs taken by leading cameramen, 
offer a choice of many themes—moun¬ 
tain scenes, rural scenes, city pano¬ 
ramas, sport scenes, historic land¬ 
marks. and so forth, or they can he 
made from your own negative if it 
is 2 1 /-: by V/i> inches or larger. These 
murals come in black and white, sepia, 
or full color; ready for easy hang¬ 
ing. For further information on scenes 
available, sizes, and price data, write 
Mr Dale, RCS Studios, 123 North 
\\ acker Drive. Chicago 6, Illinois. 

New Cub Engine For Radio 
Control Flying 

The number of devotees of radio 
controlled model plane, living has 
steadily increased since the Federal 
Communications Commission estab¬ 
lished a “citizens’ band” earlier this 
year. Formerly, in order to fly radio 
controlled model planes, modelers had 
to qualify as full-fledged “ham” opera¬ 
tors by taking thorough tests in radio 
theory and communications practice. 
Now, however, any modeler is allowed 
to fly bis ship by radio control on 
the citizens hand 127 or 436 mega¬ 
cycles) by filing a registration form 
with Washington or a district Federal 
Cummuuii ations Commission office. 

To meet the growing demand. Her¬ 
kimer Tool and Model Works. Incor¬ 
porated, Herkimer, New York, are 
manufacturing a new < lass “A" engine, 
the OK Cub 14. which weighs only 
2 Yf ounces I total load weight of cn 
gin«. receiver and batteries is 17 
ounces) and has a su|»erior power to- 
weight ratio. As a result i! delivers 
excellent pciformancc while carrying 


sturdier radio equipment even in 
bumpy air. 

Little Kid Basketball Equipment 

Here is good news for sports di¬ 
rectors who have been looking for a 
simple way to adapt regulation size 
basketball facilities to the use of eight- 
to twelve-year olds. 

“Little kid” is supplementary gym¬ 
nasium equipment that converts exist¬ 
ing indoor or outdoor basketball faeili- 
lics to youngsters’ specifications in 
less than five minutes’ tune, without 
harm to the existing equipment ll has 
been engineered to allow for all the 
variables in regulation equipment, and 
it is equally easy to install on fan- 
shajied, glass, or wooden backboards. 



The hall is 27 inches in circumference 
and the hoop is reduced in scale to 
16 Y> inches in diameter. Both the hoop 
and the bracket fold neatly against the 
bac kboard. It is adjustable in height, 
at five 2'4 inch intervals, from 1! feel 
to 8 feet 10 inches from the floor fin 
the picture, the hoop is at its highest 
extension), ll is portable and can be 


carried in the trunk or back seat of 
a ear, and may be stored in a small 
space when not in use. 

Cost of the adjustable model is 
SI75.00 a pair. Also available is a 
non-adjustable model at $135.00 a 
pair. For further information on this 
practical, new gymnasium equipment, 
write to Little Kid Basketball. Ineor 
porated. Box 188. Ashland, Massachu¬ 
setts. 

14th Annual Toy Yearbook 

The 14th annual edition of the book¬ 
let which Forbes Magazine 11950) 
called “the social register of toy land,” 
and which Collier's (May 1952) hailed 
as “the hihle of the industry,” is avail¬ 
able without charge through To\ Guid¬ 
ance member stores from coast to 
coast; or copies can be secured by 
w riting to Toy Guidance Council, 112-4 
Broadway, New York 10, New York, 
and enclosing ten cents in stamps. 

Presented in full color illustrations, 
on sixtv-four pages, are 250 toys— 
each voted “an outstanding example 
of its type” by educational and in¬ 
dustry experts representing Toy Guid¬ 
ance Council. Each toy is described, 
classified by age suitability and ana¬ 
lyzed according to functional play 
purposes. 

The objective of Toy Guidance Coun¬ 
cil is to direct the attention of parents 
to better grade American-made toys 
which will aid the development of 
children. 

This year, 873 manufacturers, rep¬ 
resenting the majority of the country’s 
leading toy firms, submitted more than 
3,000 different playtools for the Coun¬ 
cil’s consideration. Toys were cheeked 
for safety, and then during a three 
day meeting with open discussion and 
voting, the list Was pared down to 
those 250 outstanding playthings rep¬ 
resented in the yearbook. 

S'noboB 

A new invention for sports fun all 
winter long incorporates the best fra 
lures of the ski. the toboggan and 
the regular steel numcred sled. Three 
hard birch runners support the ilia 
rine plywood riding platform and give 
the SnoboB ample suppoit for fast 
riding in loose snow. Steel guide rails 
on the bottom of the skis keep it from 
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“side slipping” even on hard packed 
snow or ice. 

Although speedy, the SnoboB is de¬ 
signed for complete safety. The plat¬ 
form is equipped with a non-skid rub¬ 
ber seat pad; and is ridden in a sit¬ 
ting position with the feet tucked in 
cutouts at the front of the riding 
platform. The perfect balance of the 






front ski plus a safety steering spring 
adds to the ease and safety of steering. 
Steering rope fastened to eyes in the 
front ski makes the SnoboB respond 
quickly to the slightest tug. 

Available in three sizes: 36 inch 
size is $19.95; 42 inch size is $24.95; 
and the 48 inch size is $29.95. Sold 
at hardware and department stores: 
manufactured by SnoboB Manufactur¬ 
ing Company, 138 Thirty-ninth Street, 
Grand Rapids. Michigan. 

TIPS FROM READERS 
The True Glue Story 

A craft expert has given us the fol¬ 
lowing tips: 

For gluing crepe paper twist to 
metal, glass or china—use Styl-Craf 
glue from Styl-Craf Studio, 1044 North 
Curran Avenue, Hollywood, Califor¬ 
nia. 

For pasting crepe paper (flat) to 
other paper or cardboard—use Car¬ 
ters White Paste. 

For other uses—Bond Cement from 
Bond Adhesives Company, 255 Wall- 
about Street, Brooklyn 6, New York. 
—Tiieresv Brungardt, Director of 
Recreation, Vermont. 


Just Off Press! $1.00 

STARTING A 
RECREATION PROGRAM 
IN A CIVILIAN HOSPITAL 

by Beatrice IT. Hill 

National Recreation Association 


Order Your Copy Now! 

SIMPLE PUPPETRY 

Fifty cents 

National Recreation Association 


It’s New! 

ACTIVE GAMES 
FOR LIVE WIRES 

Fifty cents 

National Recreation Association 


REMINDER . . . 

cAmericad 3ine£t 
cAtkletic Cquipment 


IS BUILT BY 


FOR CATALOG WRITE: 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. 
1600 East 2Sth Street 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


New York 10, Chicago 10, Los Angeles 11 


Here's an offer you 
will want to accept 

To let you become well acquainted with the Nation’s leading maga¬ 
zines in maintenance for the park and recreation industry, we will 
send you the next six issues for only one dollar. (Regular price is 
S3.0U per year.) 

Start now so you will receive the Buyers’ Guide 
Directory of over 500 suppliers in our October 


PARK MAINTENANCE 


P. O. BOX 409 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


AWARDS YOU CAN AFFORD 


OVER 100 RECREATION 
DEPARTMENTS USINC 
OUR PLASTIC TROPHYS 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 



W. R. MOODY 


704 N. MARIPOSA 
BURBANK. CALIF. 
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I anil Viewing 


Action, last spring, of the Federal 
Communications Commission in lift¬ 
ing tile three-year freeze on the con¬ 
st ruction of new television stations, 
and its authorization of 242 ultra 
high channels for the use of non¬ 
commercial educational use. has stimu¬ 
lated discussion in print and at na¬ 
tional conferences of the part televi¬ 
sion should play in our daily lives. In¬ 
evitably, these discussions have sparked 
a re-evaluation of the whole field of 
iiurli-visual communication. Although 
the following articles were not written 
specifically for those in the recrea¬ 
tion field, they may proxe to he of 
interest to the leader who is planning 
an audio-visual program. 

Educations Fabulous Inheritance, 
Raid A. Walker, V KA Journal, Septem¬ 
ber, 1952. Mr. \\ alker is chairman, 
federal Communications Commission, 
and his article the first in the Jour- 
naFs series on educational television— 
is based on an address delivered be¬ 
fore the National Association of Kdu 
rational broadcasters. 

Toward Greater Maturity, Mollis 
A. Moore, Jr., The \ution's Schools, 
October. 1952. Mr. Moore's title was 
the theme of the ninth annual Confer¬ 
ence of the Kdwation I ilm Library 
Association. one of the eight organi¬ 
zations in the field of audio-visual 
aids which met in Chicago from July 
40 to August 5. The article reviews 
(lie major is-ues discussed bv the 
various groups. 

Television: Problems and I’ossibil 
ties. Hubert la-wis Sliayon. National 
I'arent-Tcarhcr, October. 1952. Mr. 
Shawm is radio and television critic 
of the Christian Science Monitor, co- 
editor of radio and television for the 
Saturday Kevieic and author of the 
chapter on radio and television in the 
new edition of Childrrajt. Me is also 
author of Television and Our Children 
i Longmans. Creen, $1.75). 

Mass Media and Children, an In¬ 
ternational N ievv, Jo«rtt< Frank Child 
Studs. I all. 1952. Ibis s- a review 
of the subjects disen-sed at a con¬ 
gress. organized last spring by the 
I Diversity of Milan, sponsored In 


UNESCO and other agencies, on Press. 
Cinema and Radio for the Aoung. 

Safety Filins 

Safe on Two Wheels, 10 minutes, 
black and white, story of a bov and 
his bicycle. 

Friend or Foe, 17 minutes, color, 
fire prevention. 

Live—and Let Live. 10 minutes, 
color, uses three-dimensional scale 
model animation, filmed from above 
to give panoramic effect. 

Ski Tips, 22 minutes, color. 

These are all 16 nutu sound films, 
available free from Publication Educa¬ 
tional Department. Aetna Life Affili¬ 
ated Companies. Hartford 5. Connecti¬ 
cut. 1 oung Folks Enjoy Learning Safe- 
ty is the company’s booklet which lists 
a number of other free safety films, 
including several in color on sports. 

Television Note 

Designed ns a public service to pro¬ 
tect prospective purchasers of tele¬ 
vision receivers from irresponsible op¬ 
erators in the industry, is an eleven- 
page booklet of basic information. Pub¬ 
lished by the Radio-Television Manu¬ 
facturers Association, in cooperation 
with the Better Business Bureaus. It 
is available free from local bureaus 
or retail television dealers. 

“'The Jeffersonian Heritage” 

The enduring ideas of our American 
heritage, through the voice of Claude 
Bains a.- Thomas Jefferson, haw been 
presented from educational radio sta¬ 
tions. in excellent, weekly programs 
since ^■ptember 14. The scries is pro¬ 
duced by the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters, under terms 
of a grant from the Fund for Adult 
(duration, established l>v the Ford 
foundation. Tin research, writing and 
advice of Professor Dumas Malone. 
Department of Di-lory. Columbia l ni- 
versitv, have served ns a hn-i- for the 
programs. Pressings of the thirteen 
half-hour programs have now been 
released to commercial broadcasting 
stations. Recreation departments mav 
obtain the eouiplele album of 55'/) 


rpm, twelve-inch recordings for $25. 
Write to Frank Sehooley, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 


The People Act” 

Recordings are also available of 
the tvventv-six programs in this series, 
which were presented over the CBS 
radio network hy the Ford Fonnda 
lion's > \ -Radio Workshop and the 
fund for Adult Education, terminat¬ 
ing on June 29. The records are $1.85 
each, or $24.85 for the series of thir¬ 
teen. Order from The People Act 
Center, State College, Pennsylvania. 
They may he borrowed from tbe 
federal Radio Education Committee, 
l nited States Office of Education, 
\\ ashington, I). C. Printed scripts of 
each program and teaching materials 
are available to aid in adapting the 
recordings to discussion groups. 


“Movies” and Children 

Although the new edition ol The 
Children's Film Library and Special 
Children's Programs will not he pub¬ 
lished until next fall, a supplement 
to the fourth edition of the pamphlet 
has been issued and is available free, 
as is the pamphlet, from the National 
Children’s Film Library. 245 West 41th 
Street, New York 18. When requesting 
the pamphlet, ask to have your name 
put on the mailing list to receive I also 
free) the Joint Estimates oj Current 
Motion Pictures, a bulletin released 
twice a mouth. The Library’s purpose 
is to provide fine films, suitable for 
children bctvvcen the ages of eight and 
twelve, for special Saturday programs 
in local theatres. The pamphlet con¬ 
tains suggestions for organizing such 
programs in your own conuminitv. 
und lists selected films. 


COSTUMES TO RENT 

-— for -- - ■ 

CONVENTIONS • PARADES • PAGEANTS 
MINSTRELS • PLAYS • OPERAS, ETC. 

VAN HORN & SON, PHiLA. 7, PA. 

Cortvmort • KiL It32 • Sond for foldar. 



TABLE TENNIS 
INSTRUCTIONS 


Wntton l»> Mtarmi Knrhnkc. liitrm*li<mul 
Tahir Trmm Shir. For lioginum mid ad- 
mint’d playrtt-complrir w ith picturr*. AUn 
cJlaloj on luddlfs, Inhtfi and gift ifom*. 
Son! Fror. NVri!<* lotlay In SHARON KAY, 
Rot R2. Cion Ellyn. Til. 
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Vacation (?) Note 
Correspondence with John MaePhee, 
a Recreation author, reveals that his 
summer was spent in gathering data 
from almost every college in the coun¬ 
try which offers a recreation major. 
This information is for his thesis. 
“Field Work for Undergraduate Ma¬ 
jors in Recreation,’ the last require¬ 
ment for his Doctor of Recreation de¬ 
gree from Indiana University. The 
project has required a twenty-thou¬ 
sand mile trip from Canada to Louisi¬ 
ana to Puget Sound. Mr. MaePhee 
wrote “Seven Steps to Easy Camp 
Cookery,” which appeared in the June 
issue of the magazine. 

A Successful Project 
A special teen-age club in Utica, 
New York, all of whose members were 
Crippled by polio or cerebral palsy, 
was organized last spring by Miss 
Retty Robbins, as a part of the field 
work of her junior year as a recrea¬ 
tion major at State Teachers College, 
Cortland, New York. Personal contact 
was made with each boy and girl whose 
name appeared on the lists of the 
Cerebral Palsy Clinic and the county 
orthopedic nurse. To avoid stairs and 
steps, the weekly meetings of the club 
were held in a room, on the first lloor 
of the Conkling Recreation Center, 
which was near a special entrance. 
Activities of a typical evening in¬ 
cluded simple crafts—flower making, 
loom weaving — easy games such as 
checkers and puzzles, listening to pop¬ 
ular records and refreshments, in¬ 
cluding birthday cakes at appropriate 
times. The club was proclaimed to be 
a fine morale builder by the parents 
of the young people, and the recrea¬ 
tion department announced its inten¬ 
tion to continue the meetings through 
the summer despite cessation of other 
community center activities at the close 
of school. 


In the Field 

The services of the National Rec¬ 
reation Association, which are availa¬ 
ble to those in the profession, were 
the subject of a talk by Valdo R. 
Hainsworth to the senior recreation 
students of Massachusetts University, 
on October 22. As the New England 
field representative of the association, 
he extended an invitation to the stu¬ 
dents to visit NRA headquarters. He 
also addressed the junior students on 
the subject of the philosophy of recre¬ 
ation. His visit to the universit) was 
upon the invitation of Dr. William 
Grimshaw, director of the recreation 
curriculum. 

Hockey 

Wilson College, Chambersburg. 
Pennsylvania, held its first hockey 
camp on its own fields from Septem¬ 
ber 15 to 20, with Miss Ethel Grant 
of the Bryn Mawr faculty as coach. 
Periods of stick work and technique, 
tactics and games between class teams 
filled the daily schedules. The evening 
sessions were devoted to lectures and 
hockey films from the United States 
Field Hockey Association. 

Note for Travelers 

Thirty-five educational and religious 
groups, sponsoring student exchange 
programs and promoting international 
student travel, are members of the 
Council on Student Travel, which is 
holding its annual conference this 
month. Of interest to those seeking 
information on programs, particularly 
relating to educational opportunities, 
is the Thirty-second Annual Report 
of the Institute of International Edu¬ 
cation, one of the member groups. 
The report lists many free leaflets and 
bulletins which are available from the 
Institute, One East 67th Street, New 
York 21 
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The 

PEKFECT <iIFT 

for your friends who are 
interested in recreation — 

a subscription to: 

TRecreciUoa 

ONE YEAR-$3.00 
TWO YEARS-$5.50 
FOREIGN AND CANADIAN — $3.50 


To: NATIONAL RECREATION ASSN. 

315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 

Please send gift subscriptions with 
my personal greetings to: 

M_ 

Street._ 

City_Zone_ — 

State_ 

□ 1 year □ 2 years 

M___ 

Street_ 

City_Zone_. 

State_ __ 

□ 1 year □ 2 years 

Check for $ enclosed 

Please bill me_ 

Name__ 

Street_ 

City_Zone_ 

State_ 
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It’s If H'* 

MIDART 

GYM EQUIPMENT 

• Gymnasium Equipment 

• Telescopic Gym Seats 

• Basketball Scarebaards 

• Basketball Backstops 


• Steel Lockers, Lockerobes 
and Grade-Robes 


TUiite /dt gata/of 

FRED MEDART PRODUCTS,me. 

3S66 BE KA1B ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 

For 78 Years 

The Standard Of Quality 


XKW ALI.-AMKHH t.\ 

I’K'Mr GltlLL 


IT* tofts in pritffi! Positive nix-way draft 
control provides faster, easier fire kin¬ 
dling, saves fuel, guarantees Tenderer, 
juicier charcoaled steaks, chops and bar¬ 
becues. American’s many plus-features 
assure perfect lifetime performance. 
Shipped fully assembled. 



STATION UtY 
Wflifhl MO lbs. 
COM ri.KTK 

^ :i 5 7 J* 


*ATfHT» 


pcnoimq 


PORTA n l,K 
160 Ibi 

COM ri.KTK 

*4323 


Books Received 


American School and University, 
Volume twenty-four. American 
School Publishing Corporation, New 
York. $5.00. 

Basketball Techniques Illustrat¬ 
ed, Forrest Anderson. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York. SI.50. 

Better Board Meetings, Mary Swain 
Routzahn. National Publicity Coun¬ 
cil for Health and Welfare Services 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
S2.00. 

Book of Horry Craft, The, Glenn A. 
Wagner. Dodd, Mead and Company; 
New Y ork. $2.75. 

Early American Design Motifs, Su¬ 
zanne K, Chapman. Dover Publica¬ 
tions, New York. $3.95. 

Education Through School Camp¬ 
ing, Helen Manley and M. F. Drury. 
The C. V. Mosby Company, St. 
Louis. $4.50. 

Field Guide to Shells, A, Percy A. 
Morris. Houghton Mifflin Gompany, 
Boston. $3.75. 

First Performance, edited by Nora 
MaeAlvay and Virginia Lee Comer. 
Ilareonrt. Brace and Company, New 
York. $3.50. 

For Boys Only, Frank Howard Rich¬ 
ardson, M.I). Tupper and Love, At¬ 
lanta, Georgia. $2.75. 

Golden Treasury of Natural His¬ 
tory, The. Bertha Morris Parker. 
Simon and Schuster, New \ork. 
$5.00. 

How to Improve Your Chess: Sec¬ 
ond Steps. 1 A. Horowitz and Fred 
Reinfeld. E. P. Dutton and Com¬ 
pany, Incorporated. New York. 
$3.00. 

It’s Fun To Cook, Adele de Leouw. 
The Macmillan Company. New 1 ork 
$2.75. 

Manty the Mantis, Captain Burr W. 
t-eyson. E P. Dutton and Company, 
Incorporated, New lurk. $2.50. 

Time Fillers, Albert A. Ostrow Har 
per and Brothers, New York, $2.50. 



fRB£ 


CRAFT 
CATALOG 


120 PACKS. ..Complete 
Craft SuppUa*, Tool*. De* 

Instruction Book* 
from America’* Moat Com* 
plcle Slock. Include* 

Leather Craft. Glove Mak¬ 
ing. Lamp Shade*. Metal 
Tooling. Cork Craft. Latest 
Textile Paint*. Shell Craft. Itamketry, Glaaa 
Etching, Raffia, Rubber Mold*. Fascinating 
New lecture Craft and Many Other*. 

Ssarf Far Your f ffff Copy NOW ... 


GRIFFIN CRAFT SUPPLIES 

5626-R Talaflroph Ava. • OoVlond 9, Colif. 


Treasury of Songs for Little Chil¬ 
dren. A. Esther Botvvin. Hart Publi¬ 
cations, New York. $2.00. 

Y our Child Can Be Happy in Bed, 
Cornelia Stratton Parker. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New Y’ork. 
S2.95. 


Pamphlets 


Forty Ways to Fun and Service. Girl 
Scouts of the U.S.A., 155 East 41th 
Street, New Y’ork 17. $.25. 

Guide For Day Camping. Camp Fire 
Girls, Incorporated, 16 last ■With 
Street, New York. $.25. 

New Resources Bring New Oppor¬ 
tunities, Director of Defense Mobi¬ 
lization. Superintendent of Docu¬ 
ments, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25. D.C. 
$.30. 

Resident Camp Standards. Camp Fire 
Girls, Incorporated, 16 East ‘With 
Street, New York. $.75. 

Rockefeller Foundation, The. 
Chester I. Barnard. The Rockefeller 
Foundation, 49 West 49th Street, 
New Y’ork City. 

State Provisions for School Lunch 
Programs, Mortis Keels Jeffers. Su¬ 
perintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. $.20. 

Suggested Land Subdivision Regula¬ 
tions. Superintendent of Documents, 
United Slates Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. $.45. 

Y’oung Germany. Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, W ashington 
25, D.C. Department of State Pub¬ 
lication 4251, $.35. 

Y’ottt Children's Health, J. Ros¬ 
well Gallagher, M.I). Science Re¬ 
search Associates, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10. $.<UJ. 


Magazines 


American City, October 1952 

Practical Steps in the Planning of A 
Successful Centennial Celebration. 
Genevieve E. Swarthout. 

Pensacola Builds Recreation Pier As 
Site for Municipal Auditorium. 
Oliver J. Sennncs, Jr. 

Beach and Pout., October 1952 

Availability of Chlorine, Sam Breed¬ 
love. 

liaising Funds for Pools and Pool 
Equipment. 

Choosing Y’our Pool Site. 
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new Publications 



Starting a Recreation Program 
in a Civilian Hospital 
Beatrice II. Hill. National Recreation 

Association. New Aork. SI.00. 

Here is a ‘’first” in a new field in 
recreation literature! To date there 
have been no books or pamphlets in 
this field, except those available to the 
personnel in military or veterans* hos¬ 
pitals. This pamphlet is designed to 
help the neophyte in a civilian hospital 
understand and plan effectively for 
hospital recreation. 

As the author frankly states, it is 
not a textbook but simply a manual 
that indicates methods that have been 
used effectively, and which may be 
successful in other hospital recreation 
situations. The manual defines recrea¬ 
tion, according to Webster,' as “the re¬ 
freshment of the spirit.” From this 
broad definition the aims of hospital 
recreation are stated, and the specific- 
objectives are defined in terms of the 
needs and interests of different types 
of patients. The necessary steps to meet 
these specific objectives are then an¬ 
alyzed in detail. 

The hospital recreation program is 
discussed from the standpoint of the 
needs and interests of the tuberculosis, 
neuro-psychiatric, chronic, long-term, 
child and rehabilitation patient. Pro¬ 
gram suggestions are made for parties, 
trips, entertainment, and hobby groups. 
Emphasis is placed on the need to use 
patients in the organization of the pro¬ 
gram through patients’ councils, and 
as volunteer leaders in the operation 
of the program. The importance of 
community volunteers and resources is 
also stressed. 

This manual fills a real need in the 
field of hospital recreation. It has no 
pretensions, but it states its case clearly 
and concisely, and will help the leader, 


Covering the 
Leisure-time Field 


in this relatively new and developing 
field of recreation, to a better under¬ 
standing of his job .—Edith L. Ball, 
Associate Professor in Education. In 
charge of recreation curriculum at 
New York University. 

The Recreation Leader 
E. 0. Harbin. Abingdon-Cokesbury 

Press, Nashville, Tennessee. 1952. 

$1.50. 

Mr. Harbin’s new book is based on 
the three-fold premise that to provide 
effective leisure time activities, a 
church recreation program must: 

1. Have a sound philosophy of rec¬ 
reation. 

2. Have a sound recreation program. 

3. Have intelligent and skilled lead¬ 
ership. 

This hook is designed as a text for 
new, inexperienced leaders or organ¬ 
izations interested in church and com¬ 
munity recreation, and as a refresher 
for those interested in doing a better 
job in this field. It is simple in presen¬ 
tation, and sound in philosophy. The 
chapter on ‘ Cultural and Creative Rec¬ 
reation” is perhaps too simple, and w e 
wish that Mr. Harbin had expanded 
this important area that is usually the 
most neglected. 

The chapter on “Community Recre¬ 
ation” is only three and a half pages in 
length, but stresses the importance of 
cooperation between churches and 
other private and public agencies spon¬ 
soring and conducting recreation pro¬ 
grams. The criteria in this chapter 
surely should read “Criteria for a 
Community Recreation Program” in¬ 
stead of Room, since no room could 
possibly provide such services. Prob¬ 
ably a typographical error—-it happens 
to the best of publishers! 

Mr. Harbin gives a great many ref¬ 


erences to resource material, at chap¬ 
ter ends and as a separate list near the 
end of his book. He has neglected, 
however, to include reference to the 
many inexpensive helps published by 
the National Recreation Association—• 
booklets and books that are in wide 
use by recreation leaders in churches 
and communities throughout the coun¬ 
try. We can’t help but feel that their 
inclusion would have been helpful to 
those who will use his book. Virginia 
Musselman, Program Service, NRA. 

Songs to Sing with Recreational 
Instruments 

Irving Cheyette and Albert Renna. 

Theodore Presser Company, Bryn 

Mawr, Pennsylvania. $.60. 

Here is a publication which should 
be a handy help in the organization of 
small informal musical groups. It is 
adapted particularly to those centering 
about the so-called social or recre¬ 
ational instruments. These include, 
however, the more complicated types, 
such as the piano, violin and flute, in 
addition to the simpler instruments 
such as the harmonica, banjo, ukelele 
and rhythm instruments. All can be 
used to accompany singing and thus to 
extend participation and enjoyment. 

The booklet contains the words and 
melodies of thirty-six songs, of the 
folk and old favorite variety, with 
chords and fingering charts for the 
piano, piano accordion, autoharp, uke¬ 
lele, guitar, tenor banjo and harmonica 
—in other words, props for Slayers 
who have not advanced beyond the 
rudiment of study. Two pages are de¬ 
voted to some of the Latin-American 
rhythm instruments, with indications 
of characteristic rhythms. — Gertrude. 
Borchard, Correspondence and Consul¬ 
tation Service, NRA. 
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FOR RECREATION LEADERS 


Material to aid you in your recreation planning, organization, admini¬ 
stration, facilities, leadership and program. Order the publications you 
need from the Natiana! Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 


Facilities/ Layout and Equipment 

Unusual Ideas in Playground Equipment (P 123) $.35 
Suggestions an out-of-the-ordinory apparatus for the 
budget-minded director. 

Playground Surfacing*!—Twa articles: Playground 
Accidents Prompt Surfacing Study, and Experiments 
with Surfacing Under Apparatus.$.25 

School Grounds Designed for Community Use!— 
Fundamental principles of planning schaal grounds 
ta meet the needs of the various age levels, stand¬ 
ards and planning suggestions.$.15 

Surfacing Playground Areos (MP 219;*—An account 
of experiments In a number of cities in developing 
playground surfacing.$-35 

Leadership 

Group Worker In the Recreation Center, The, by 
Dr. Grace L Caylef.$.10 

Recreation Salaries 1952* f - — A s.udy based on In¬ 
formation from 148 recreotion deportments repre¬ 
senting more than 2,000 full-time workers. Results 
onalyzed by population and by geographic location. 
Also Information on car allowances, vacations, sick 
leave and civil service status.$.25 

Leadership Self-Evaluation—A Checklist (P 95)* $.25 
(Issue No. 12 of the "Playground Summer Notebook'* 
for 1952) 

Using Volunteers In a Recreation Program, by 
Helen M. Dauncey*!.S-10 

Organization and Administration 

Administrative Planning —Its Effective Use, by 
Richard G Mitchell!.$.15 

Conduct of School Communiiy CenJors—Organiza¬ 
tion, facilities, equipment, stoff, program and other 
pertinent factors are discussed. ..... $.50 


School Plant as a Community Recreation Center, 
The, by George D. Butler*—A reprint from "The 
American School and University" discussing trends, 
progrom activities and cooperative agreements in the 
recreational use af school buildings .... $.25 

Summaries of Questionnaires on Community 
Sports and Athletics, prepared by Committee on 
Community Sports and Athletics of the Natianol Rec¬ 
reation Association 

Organization and Administration (P 15) 

Relations with Sports Governing Bodies (P 16) 
National, 5tate and Regianol Tournaments (P 17) 

Set.$1.00 

Survey of Recreation Executives on Competi¬ 
tion in Sports and Athletics for Boys Under 
Twelve.$1.00 

Philosophy of Recreation 

Recreation's Port in Mental Health, by George E. 
Gardner*! .......... .. $.10 

Recreation for Special Groups 

Importance of Recreation in Rehabilitation, The, 
by John H Waterman, M.D.f.$.10 

Value of Puppetry in o Neuropsychiatric Hos¬ 
pital, The, by Anne Blaod*!.$.10 

Camping and Nature 

School Camping as Viewed by tho Recreation 
Dlroctor, by Julian W. Smith*! ..... $.10 

Drama 

Community Theatre In the Recreation Program, 
The <P 63)*.$.25 

Planning and Producing a Local Pageant (P 46) $.35 


* Material new or revised In 1952 
t Material reprinted from RECREATION magazine. 
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Recreation Leadership Courses 


Sponsored by the National Recreation Association 
and 

Local Recreation Agencies 


December 1952, January and February 1953 


Helen M. Dauncey 
S ocial Recreation 

Enterprise, Alabama 

December 1-4 

J. R. Snellgrove, City Hoard of Education 


Columbiana, Alabama 

December 8-11 

W. W. Elliott, County Superintendent of Schools 


Greenville, Alabama 

December 15-18 

Frank H. Echols, County Board of Education 


Detroit. Michigan 

January 6-7 

Henry A. Lacy, Chairman. Program Committee, The Michigan 
Association of Children’s Institutions, P. 0. Box 4746, Detroit 


Flint-Saginuw, Michigan 

January 8-9 

Henry A. Lacy, Chairman. Program Committee, The Michigan 
Association of Children’s Institutions, P. 0. Box 4746, Detroit 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 

January 12-13 

Henry A. Lacy, Chairman, Program Committee, The Michigan 
Association of Children’s Institutions, P. 0. Box 4746, Detroit 

Anne Livingston 
S ocial Recreation 

State of North Carolina 

January 12-29 

James S. Stevens, Jr., Acting Director, North Carolina Recreation 
Commission, Education Building Annex, Room 134, Raleigh 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
February 2-5 

Loyd B. Hathaway. Superintendent of Recreation 


Salisbury, North Carolina 
February 9-12 

Miss Dorothy Morefield, Program Director, Recreation Commis¬ 
sion, Community Building 

Mildred Scanlon 

Social Recreation 

Winston County, Alabama 
January 5-8 

C. B. Campbell, County Board of Education, Double Springs 


Marshall County, Alabama 
January 12-15 

M. G. Rains, County Board of Education, Guntersville 


Coosa County, Alabama 

January 19-22 

Hubert L. Street, County Board of Education Rockford 


Washington County, Alabama 
January 26-29 

T. B. Pearson, County Board of Education, Chatom 

Frank A. Staples 

Arts and Crafts 

Chattanooga. Tennessee 

January 5-29 

Francis A. Bishop. Director of Recreation, Department of Public 
Utilities, Grounds and Buildings 


Paducah. Kentucky 

February 2-12 

S. R. Dunn, Director, McCracken County Recreation Association 


Louisville, Kentucky 

February 16-26 

Kirby M. Stoll, Supervisor, Special Activities, Department of 
Public Parks and Recreation Central Park 

Grace Walker 
C reative Recreation 

Niagara Falls, New York 
December 1-4 

Myron N. Hendrick, Director of Recreation 


Ames, Iowa 

February 16-19 

Mrs. Gertrude Skow Sanford, Extension Specialist in Recreation, 
Agriculture and Home Economics, Iowa State College 


Attendance at training courses conducted by National Rccrea tion Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to at¬ 
tend. For details as to location of the institute, contents of course, registration procedure, and the like, communicate with 
the sponsors of the courses as listed above. 



2nd Lt. 

Joseph ( . Rodriguez 

US. Army 

Medal of I Ionor 




Sixty yards to go. From atop 
the hill, near Munve-ri, Korea, the enemy 
suddenly opened up a withering barrage. 
The squad was caught; Red mortars began 
zero-ing for the kill. Lieutenant Rodriguez 
(then Pfc.r, with only seven months service) 
broke loose and dashed up the fire-swept 
slope, throwing grenades. Disregarding 
the fire concentrated on him. he wiped out 
three foxholes and two gun emplacements. 
Alone, he accounted for 15 enemy dead, 
led the rout of the enemy, and saved the 
lives of his squad. 

“Vi hen you have to take chances to reach 
an objective, that's O.K..” says Lieutenant 
Rodriguez. “But when you can find a surer 


way, so much the better. That’s whv I was 
glad when I heard that people like you own 
nearly 50 billion dollars in U. S. Defense 
Bonds. I believe that a strong, peaceful 
America is our objective. And the sure way 
to reach it is through backing our strength 
with your strength by investing in United 
States Defense Bonds now!” 

Now E Komis earn more! 1) All Series E 
bonds bought afler May 1, 1952 average 3% in¬ 
terest, compounded semiannually! Interest now- 
starts after 6 month- and is higher in the early 
years. 2) -ill maturing E Bands automatically go 
on earning after maturity— and at the new- higher 
interest! Today, start investing in better-paying 
Series E bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan! 


Peace is for llie strong! For pence and pmsperily 
save with l IS. Defense Bonds! 



Tha U*S> Government doer not pay /or this adeertument. It is donated tty this pu/i/ic«fi‘un in cooperation tctlh the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publisher* oj America • 












RECREATION publications 


FOR RECREATION LEADERS 

Mo»erio! to aid you in your recreation planning, organization, ad¬ 
ministration, facilities, leadership and program. Order the oublica- 
tions you need from the National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Facilities, Layout and Equipment 

Unusual Ideas in Playground Equipment (P 123) $.33 
Suggestions on out-of-the*ordinary opporotus for the 
budget-minded director. 

Playground Surfacing* f—Two ortidess Ployground 
Accidents Prompt Surfocing Study, ond Experiments 
with Surfocing Under Apporotus .... $.25 

School Grounds Designed for Community Usef- 
Fundomentol principles of plonning school grounds 
to meet the needs of the vorious oge levels, slond- 
ords ond plonning suggestions.$.15 

Surfacing Ployground Areas (MP 219)*—An account 
of experiments in o number of cities in developing 
ployground surfocing.$.35 

Leadership 

Group Worker In the Recreation Center, The, by 
Dr. Groce L. Coylef.$.10 

Recreation Salaries 1952*t-A study bosed on in¬ 
formation from 14B recreotion deportments repre¬ 
senting more than 2,000 full-time workers. Results 
anolyzed by populotton and by geogrophic locofion. 
Alio information on cor ollowances, vocations, sick 
leove ond civil service status.$.25 

Leadership Self-Evaluatlon-A Checklist (P 95) * $.25 
(Issue No. 12 of the “Ployground Summer Notebook" 
for 1952) 

Using Volunteers In a Recreation Program, by 
Helen Douncey’t.$.10 

Organization and Administration 

Administrative Planning — Its Effective Use, by 
Richord G. Mllchellf.$-15 

Conduct of School Community Centers-Orgoniza- 
tion, facilities, equipment, staff, program ond other 
pertinent foctors ore discussed.$.50 


5chool Plant as a Community Recreotion Center, 
The, by George D. Butler*-A reprint from “The 
American School ond University'' discussing trends, 
progrom activities ond cooperative ogreements in the 
recreotionol use of school buildings . . . $.25 

Summaries of Questionnaires on Community Sports 
ond Athletics, prepared by Committee on Community 
Sports ond Athletics of the Notional Recreotion 
Association 

Organization ond Administration (P 15) 

Relotions with Sports Governing Bodies (P 16) 
Notional, Stole ond Regionol Tournomenls (P 17) 

Set.$1.00 

Survey of Recreation Executives on Compefl- 
tltlon in Sports ond Athletics for Boys Under 
Twelve.$1.00 

Philosophy of Recreation 

Recreation's Port In Mental Health, by George E. 
Gordner'f ..$.10 

Recreation for Special Groups 

Importance of Recreation In Rehabilitation, The, 
by John H. Waterman, M.D.f.$.1D 

Value of Puppotry In a Neuropsychlotrlc Hospital, 
The, by Anne Blood’t.$.10 

Camping and Nature 

School Camping as Viewed by the Recreation 
Director, by Julian W. Smith . . . . $.10 

Drama 

Community Theatre In the Recreotion Program, 
The, (P 63)*.$.25 

Plonning and Producing a Local Pageant (P 46) $.35 


* Moferiol new or revised In 1952 
t Moterlal reprinted from RECREATION mogaxine. 

















KENT DEPENDS 
ON "PORTER" 


These two Porter 217B Forword-Foid "Hoistowoy" in- 
stollotions were the answer. When not in use the back¬ 
stops moy be hoisted to o horizontal position, permit¬ 
ting overheod room for other activities in the gymnasium. 


FREE ENGINEERING COUNSEL 

You can entrust your planning and 
installation problems to Porter's en¬ 
gineering staff and be confident of 
satisfaction. Years of experience back 
every Porter recommendation. Write 
today. 


THE J. E. 




CORPORATION 


Ottawa, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, \ Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 
CHICAGO OFFICE: G64 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: Superior 7-7262 \ NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St.. New York 18. Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast 
the choice is Porter 

Unusual basketball backstop installations 
are usual for Porter. For years, Porter en¬ 
gineers have successfully solved equip¬ 
ment problems for the nation’s leading 
schools, universities, clubs and communi¬ 
ties. This outstanding engineering skill 
coupled with nearly a century of quality 
manufacturing experience explains why 
Porter is depettded. upon. Whether your 
problem involves basketball backstops or 
apparatus for gymnastics, call on Porter. 


Faced with the problem of installing backstops that 
would be permanent and rigid in a gymnosium with a 
ceiling beam height of 39 feet, Kent Stote University 
ot Kent, Ohio, turned to Porter. 


Jam ary 1953 
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CHILDREN S DIGEST—Tht best of the old and new— 
in children's literature—for boys and girls from 5 to 12 

CHILDREN'S DIGEST is a must in every children's libroryl Each issue brings 132 color¬ 
fully illustrated poges with reprints of the well loved classics—Dickens, Stevenson, 
Kipling, Milne, ond stories of present doy authors, like Bianco, Dr. Suess, Mitchell, 
Bourn, os well as pages of good comics, puzzles, Ihings to do. Widely ocdaimed by 
librorions, teachers, parents and boys ond girls themselves, if is a delightful, instruc¬ 
tive mogaztne thal makes good reading good funt 

1 year (10 issues I $3 2 years (20 issues) $5 

HUMPTY-DUMPTY'S MAGAZINE for little children 3 to 7 

Here, at lost, is o sparkling magazine to delight, instruct and entertain little children. 
Designed for the child from 3 1o 7, every story ond activity in Ihe 132 colorful digest- 
size pages will give the child the joy of doing things, and instill o love for good 
reoding. Each issue will bring Tell-Me Stories, Read-Aloud Stories, Stories for Begin¬ 
ners, all by leading children's outhors, plus ingenious pages of coloring, drawing, 
cutouts, puzzles, games, stimulating things to da. A treasure for busy little hands 
. . . for octive little mindsl 


1 year (10 issues) $3 


2 years (20 issues) $5 


COMPACT—The Pocket Magazine for Young People 
Now published monthly and available by subscriptions! 

Each 164 page lively issue will include two condensations of the best books for young 
people, o selection of the best articles, features, fiction, romance, odventuraj a 
monthly fashion report and departments on movies, personalities, careers, everything 
that will make COMPACT the counsellor and camponion of teen-age boys ond girls. 


1 year (10 issues) $3 


2 years (20 issues) $5 


Published by the Publishers of Parents' Magazines 




Today, thousands of group workers everywhere use and refer to this practical, 
outhoritotive reference on child care and training. PARENTS' MAGAZINE is the only 
publication thot covers Ihe newest trends, the up-to-date thoughts on the everydoy 
problems of rearing children from crib to college. Group workers lind so much* help 
in the importont articles; the reviews of new books for children ond parents; the free 
study programs for parents groups. The departments on movies, recreotion, family fun, 
make it an invaluable guide for everyone Interested in children of opy age. 


• child care 

• health 

• school adjustments 

• behavior problem! 

• teen age preblems 


• adolescence 

• family relations 

• community living 

• family departments 
an foods, heme, etc. 


1 year $3 2 years $5 3 years $7 


Parents' Institute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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On the Cover 

What is more thrilling than to use those new 
Christmas skis? January, the month of snow, brings 
out an exciting assortment of sleds, snowshoes, skis 
and skates—tried to the accompaniment of rosy 
cheeks and ringing laughter. Photo courtesy of 
Eva Luoma, Weirton, West Virginia. 

Next Month 

Two articles will be continued in our February 
issue—“A Global Look at Recreation,” Part III, by 
Thomas E. Rivers, will tell the details of Mr. Rivers’ 
recreation mission in Japan, and “Community Center 
Housekeeping*’ will carry a further check-list of 
housekeeping details and responsibilities. “How to 
Tell a Good Golden Age Club,” by James II. Woods, 
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out with the excellent clubs in Cleveland, Ohio: 
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Stephen F. Bayne, Jr. 


Tlie SPIRITUAL Aspects of Play 

Taken from Bishop Bayne s address at the 34th Xational Recreation Congress, 
these words hear thinking upon as we stand on the threshold oj a New 1 ear. 


npHERE have been plenty of times in the history of our 
country and of the world when it would have seemed 
very odd to have a clergyman talking about play. As a 
matter of fact, one of my first ancestors in this country was 
thrown into thethe “clink” in Massachusetts, because he in¬ 
sisted on playing—first by having a Christmas tree, which 
cost him three days in the clink, and then by insisting on 
preserving the old custom of Maypole dancing on the green, 
for which he got a week in the clink. That mood often has 
been characteristic of official religion, which has tended to 
look upon play as something not quite respectable. 

In other words, the church has not always been regarded 
as willing to think about play. The tendency has been to 
get people to feel that play must somehow be made socially 
useful, or otherwise respectable, or else it must remain out¬ 
side the sphere of interests of the respectable and prudent 
man. We like to moralize things too much, and that has 
left us a heritage in American life of a little bit of a bad 
conscience. 

We are never quite sure that we ought to enjoy ourselves. 
People who play, too often are given to finding excuses for 
it. You never see a man on a golf course without his telling 
you that he worked awfully hard and is very tired. That is 
part of the legacy which is not a good legacy. I don't see 
any reason why a person should apologize for playing. 1 
think he should play as much as he can possibly find time 
to play. 

There is a Christian doctrine of play; and it is tied up 
with the Christian doctrine of work. They are the opposite 
sides of the same coin. When you look back on the develop¬ 
ing years of the Christian community, nearly twenty cen¬ 
turies ago, and then trace the development of Christian 
thought through those periods until its flowering among 
the great theologians, you find a pretty steady, central line 
of thought. 

I will try to put it into very simple terms. First, man 
is whole and single. Second, his spiritual wholeness is the 
ultimate end of all that he docs and all that he is. Third, 
his work and his play alike derive their meaning from the 
fundamental quest to be a mature and fidl and single per¬ 
son. Therefore his work and his play belong together and 
cannot be separated. Play is not an anesthetic for work; it 
is a partner of work. One of the favorite illustrations which 
in ancient days was used by Christian teachers about the 
nature of play was this story about St. John: 

St. John, the evangelist, who when someone asked him 

The Right Reverend Stephen Bayne, Jr., has been Bishop 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Olympia for the past five years. 


about whether or not it was right to play, put a bow in the 
man’s hands and said, “Flex the bow.” He did. "Flex it 
again as far as you can.” He did. St. John said, “Flex it 
again.” The man did. This went on. St. John kept saying, 
“Keep on. keep on flexing the bow.” Finally the man 
said, “This is ridiculous; the bow will break!” St. John 
said, “That is exactly what I mean about play—without 
its relaxation, man will break.” 

Except where life is balanced and whole, the bow will 
break. Work, in deepest Christian thought, is not an end 
in itself. And that was the sin of the nineteenth century, 
as it has been the sin of many other times, that seemed to 
say to boys and girls growing up in the world, “Your job 
is to work as hard as you can, as long as you can, because 
work will somehow win God’s favor.” That is not Christian 
doctrine. We work because we need to meet our needs; 
we work so that we may have something to give to others; 
we work so that we may learn how to praise God with our 
work. Work simply serves the needs of this whole and 
single person who is the person that God created and is the 
person that God loves and redeems. Play, likewise, is part 
of the story of life. It is not an end in itself but exists to 
serve the wholeness and the singleness of life. When you 
learn those things, then you look at the world in which we 
live, people with whom we live, and you begin to ask your¬ 
self some extraordinary and searching questions, both 
about the function of work and of play in our society. 

I am going to say three very simple things to you. First, 
the majority of our comrades in this world suffer more 
from boredom in their work lhan any have ever suffered 
before. That is mainly, I think, because of the immense 
change in our habits of work. We have been set free to 
an extraordinary degree from drudgery. When we look 
back to the limits, confines, and harshness and cruelty of 
life for our forebears, we do well to give thanks for the 
marvelous way in which techniques have set us free of 
those harsh simplicities. The price we have paid for it often 
is that the jobs most of us are called upon to do most of 
the time are trivial jobs and boring jobs. It is harder and 
harder for many men, not all men. Nat always for men 
in jobs like yours and mine, which are personal jobs and 
bring a great deal of satisfaction with them. But if a man’s 
work is boring to him, then his play will be interpreted 
simply as time of excitement or a kind of diversion to bury 
boredom or to extinguish it with another boredom. True 
play, like true work, should never tire because it should 
never seem trivial. If the job is right and the man is right 
—the work is right, and the play is right. But when we 
deal with bored people, their play is as bored as is their 
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work. That is where yon and 1 both take hold of life. 

Second, the work that our people do tends to de-person- 
alize. It tends to make man seem less than human in maul 
aspects of his life, in his own eyes. \\hen yon use machines 
more and more, it is almost inescapable that before too 
long, the question is going to arise in your minds as to 
just who is the more important in the scale of values, the 
measure of ultimate value and worth, you or the machine? 

So, too, in the last place. I say our work and our play 
alike suffer because we have lost the kind of wholeness 
from life. However, and 1 think it may be the most impor¬ 
tant part of a man’s work—also the most important part 
of his play, also the most important part of his whole 
life—is the knowledge that it has value with God. That 
it can be offered to God. 

Think back of the people you know who have been good 
workers in their generation What made them good was 
the deep and often unspoken assurance that what they did 
and the life they lived meant something in God’s eyes, and 
had an importance that came because it could he offered to 
him. How many people do we know that have that feeling 
about their jobs or their play or their very selves? Be¬ 
cause we have lost the assurance of being able to pattern all 
our life, our work, our play, and ourselves together in one 
bundle and offer the whole thing to God, our lives have 
tended to fall apart and our jobs fall off here somewhere, 
where they are only an ugly necessity which exists mainly 
for its own sake. We have seen this happening to people. 

Those are the people to whom you and I minister; I in one 


way, you in another way. People whose jobs, lives, and 
destinies, whose play, is trivial, boring, unimportant, un¬ 
related to God; people, whose selves, whose personalities, 
bear the marks of that uncertain fragmentary people. 'Ihere 
are too many of them in this world. And as I close 1 would 
ask you only to think this of what you do. 

Remember that triviality of the boredom; and in what 
you do. plan to miui-ter some deeper meaning than man’s 
work often gives it. If his life is torn apart by a job that 
is meaningless, it may be that his play will restore a lost 
depth and quality to his life. If his work seems to be 
trivial and unimportant, it may be within his play that he 
will discover something which to him will be important 
enough to hold his whole attention and his whole will. The 
less that he puts himself into his job, it may be, that the 
more he will put himself into his play and so become a 
person through his hobbies and through his play. Those 
are the opportunities that lie in your hands to do; to min¬ 
ister wholeness to people who are fractions of a whole. 

1 can imagine that your job is much like my own. a job 
in which it is easy to lose perspective, a job in which it is 
very easy to forget or to not see the fundamental importance 
of what we do. I would hope that, in those dark and un¬ 
certain moments, you might find a minute to stop and 
think what it is that you are doing. You are really not 
ministering recreation; you are not holding down an 
important municipal or state or association job; you are 
helping people to be whole and single people who may 
find through their play a significance under God. 
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y In a History Making Decision, ac¬ 
cording to Planning ami Civic Com¬ 
ment, the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
recently declared that.: “The right of 
the citizens of the state to enjoy onr 
navigable streams for recreational pur¬ 
poses, including the enjoyment of 
scenic beauty, is a legal right that is 
entitled to all the protection which is 
given financial rights.” This decision 
was handed down by the court in de¬ 
claring unconstitutional the state’s so 
called “county hoard” law, enacted in 
1947, which gave county officials final 
authority to pass upon local dam con¬ 
struction. This decision involved a pro¬ 
posal to erect a dam on the Namekagon 
Ri\er, famous for its fishing. The 
court held that the dam. if erected, 
could interfere with public rights of 
hunting, fishing, and scenic beauty, 
that these are state-wide rights and that 
local authorities could not have final 
say as to their disposition. 

► A New Membership Directory is 
being compiled by the National Rec¬ 
reation Association. Active Associate 
Members and Affiliate Members will be 
receiving their directories as soon as 
copies are off the press. 

► New and Larger Quarters now- 
house the Northwest District office of 
the National Recreation Association. 
Address: 2864 30th Avenue West. 
Seattle 99, Washington. 

► A Master Plan for Recreation in 
Maryland has been released by the 
state planning commission. It suggests 
the creation and development of eight 
state parks, ten recreation reserves, ten 
picnic areas and six historic reserves. 

► Tiie National Trust for Historic 
Preservation and the American Asso¬ 
ciation for State and Local History are 
joining the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation in preparation of a guide to 
all historic sites and buildings in the 
country—for the use of the armed 
forces. 


► A Revised Edition of the publication. 
An Experiment in Recreation With 
the Mentally Retarded, by Bertha E. 
Schlotter and Margaret Svendsen is 
being issued by the Illinois Department 
of Public Welfare. 

► The In-Service Trvining Commit¬ 
tees of the American Institute of Park 
Executives and of the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association are meeting in a joint 
workshop session, January 18 to 21, at 
the Pokagon State Park. Angola, In¬ 
diana—for the purpose of preparing a 
manual for in-service training. 

Bond Issues and lleferenduiiis 

► Recreation took another step forward 
in Jacksonville and Duval County, 
Florida, during the recent general elec¬ 
tion. Millage setting up a county rec¬ 
reation program was the sole survivor 
of the twelve items up for considera¬ 
tion. The referendum was made pos¬ 
sible by a special act of the state 
legislature of 1951. One of the sections 
provided for cooperation with any mu¬ 
nicipality of the county in acquiring, 
operating and maintaining any facili¬ 
ties created under the provisions of the 
act. 

► The citizens of Ailes. Ohio, success¬ 
fully voted in theii tax levy for recrea¬ 
tion for a new five-year period. 

► The voters of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
passed an S825.000 bond issue w ith 
3500,000 allotted to the public recrea¬ 
tion commission and $325,000 to the 
hoard of park commissioners. The 
passage of this bond issue will make 
possible a program of rehabilitation, 
improvement, and expansion of Cin¬ 
cinnati’s recreation facilities. 

► The voters -authorized the county 
hoard of Chosen Freeholders in Essex 
County. New Jersey, to increase the 
appropriation of funds for maintenance 
of county park and recreation facilities, 
from the present limit of three-fourths 
of a mill to a full one mill. 


Student Aid for ’53 

Opportunities in the form of fel¬ 
lowships, assistantships, and scholar¬ 
ships, at colleges with recreation 
eurriculums are announced in a new 
bulletin prepared by NRA Recrea¬ 
tion I’ersonnel Service. Entitled 
Student Aid, the pamphlet lists—for 
twelve colleges—the number and 
types of student aid available to rec- 
ereation majors, stipends, require¬ 
ments for appointment, duties of 
appointees, and deadline for filing 
applications foi the ’53 fall semester. 

Essential for the recreation leader 
considering graduate study as well 
as for all who counsel prospective 
recreation students, the publication 
is available on request to Active 
Associate Members of the National 
Recreation Association as a free 
membership service. Request Stu¬ 
dent Aid — P162. (Non-members 
may obtain P162 at a charge of 
fifteen cents per copy.) 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

If )ou arc planning to move, 
notify us at least thirl) days be¬ 
fore the date of the issue with 
vvliioli it is to take effect, if pos¬ 
sible, in order to receive your 
magazines without interruption. 
Send both your old and new ad¬ 
dresses by letter, card or post 
office form 22S to: 

SuitSCItllTiON DEPARTMENT 
Recreation Magazine 
315 Foi iitii Avenge 
New York 10. N. 1 

The post office will not forward 
copies unless you provide, extra 
postage. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent. 
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Letters 


Hall of Fame 

•Sirs: 

1 have read the article in the Novem¬ 
ber issue of Recreation, by Mr. 
Thomas Miller, entitled “My Mainten¬ 
ance Man," which is \ery good. As wc 
all know, the maintenance man is the 
undercover man, such as the lineman 
in football, never receiving much credit 
or glory, hut actually the foundation of 
out program. 

We have a man in our organization 
whom I would like to mention for the 
recreation Mall of Fame—Mr. Dewey 
Clifton McAlpin. Hr lias straightened 
out our Ford tractors and worked out 
several other knotty problems, as well 
as invented new ways of maintaining 
our various athletic fields to the best 
advantage. He has taken equipment 
that we have purchased and added to 
it to such an extent that wc can now- 
use it for several different, additional 
things. He has saved our department 
untold money with his clever ideas and 
skill in repaning machinery and equip¬ 
ment of all kinds. In fact, he is official 
trouble shooter for our entire depart¬ 
ment “Ask Mac about it.” is the stock 
reply to any query or complaint I do 
not know if yon are planning a “Hall 
of Fame” for the forgotten man. hut if 
you are, I wish to submit the name of 
mv maintenance standby for a front 
seat. 

Sei.wyn Orcltt. Superintendent. 

Recreation and Parks. Fayettei'illr. 

North Carolina. 

Square Dancin'; Honk* 

Sirs: 

Apropos of the letter from New Zea¬ 
land. on page 210 of your September 
issue, please send Miss Fitzgerald the 
Square dancing hooks .-he needs and 
send me the hill. I enjoy the magazine. 

Otto Mu.i.ery. Clutu man. Board aj 

Directors . National Recreation As¬ 
sociation. 

• Good Morning, Musical Mixers and 
Sim pit Square Dances and fun for 
Threesomes have been sent.—Fd. 

Sirs: 

W t; have a square dance rlnh here on 
the campus of the University of Colo¬ 
rado, and we are interested in helping 
Miss Fitzgerald in any way we can. We 
would lie able to collect our own calls 
and dances and send copies to the Now 
Zealand nssoeialion. and could he of 
sonic financial aid if they prefer a few 



books on square dances, couple dances 
and calls. You may either forward this 
letter to Miss Fitzgerald or send us her 
address so that we may contact her 
directly. 

Jayne Poole, representing Calico 

and Boots, Boulder, Colorado. 

• Miss Fitzgerald’s address is Post Of¬ 
fice Box 1728, Wellington C. 1, New 
Zealand.-—-Ed. 

Something New 

Sirs: 

Featured in your April, 1952 issue 
ol Recreation is an article by Helena 
Ilraddock Loinp on “Something New in 
Playgrounds.” 1 enjoyed this article 
very much and wonder if it is possible 
to have enlarged copies of the picture 
which accompanied it? I could use five 
or six of them, not for commercial use 
or reprint, but to show to my hoard 
members, as we are planning play 
spaces adjacent to our eleven clubs. 

Irving Ridoi.pii, Executive Free 

President, Chicago Boys Clubs. 

Field Report 

Having read the article, “Toin-a- 
Hnwk Club for Teens,” by John I,ip- 
pold. in your October issue, and then 
witnessed the center in action, I can 
only say that the article does not do 
justice to this activity. The center was 
literally packed with young people. 
Parent volunteers were being used 
forty strong on the registration desk, 
the check stand, snack bar. game room 
and the dance floor. Everything moved 
smoothly and it seemed the paid direc¬ 
tor hod very little to do. 1 was told 
that this was a poor evening, although 
over five hundred young people passed 
through the door while 1 was there. I 
know this activity makes a great con¬ 
tribution to the young jieople of Au¬ 
rora. 1 feel it is one of the most suc¬ 
cessful youth centers in my entire area. 
The renter, located in a downtown 
building, is very well decorated. All 
expenses are paid from the member¬ 
ship fees, which should reach two 
thousand this full. Hie snack bar is 
self-supporting. The renter is a mar 
velous example of the effectiveness of 
volunteer leadership, ami the contribu¬ 
tion of leadership given so willingly by 
the parents helps to keep the overhead 
to a minimum. It is really quite a 
shining example of what an interested 
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community can do for its young people. 
Robert L. Hornet. NRA Field 
Representative , Great Lakes District. 


Ski Tow 

Sirs: 

We have read with interest Mr. Her- 
dic’s article in the November issue, 
"Skiing Need Not Be Expensive,” and 
heartily agree that the addition of a 
rope tow is an asset in any community 
with suitable snow and slopes. How¬ 
ever, we believe the article could well 
have pointed out that some type of 
safety device should he provided to 
stop the engine in the event a rider be¬ 
comes entangled in the rope. 

There have been a number of serious 
accidents and three deaths that we 
know of, caused by a young skier’s 
hair, scarf or clothing becoming twist¬ 
ed in the rope and thus forcibly pulled 
into the drive mechanism or head 
sheave. Even on light portable tows 
such as the one illustrated, it is risky 
not to have a safety device, especially 
where small children are using them. 

The type of safety mechanism to use 
depends primarily on whether the tow 
drive is located at the top or bottom 
of the slope. If at the top, it is an easy 
matter to install a trip cord or safety 
gate which causes a break in the igni¬ 
tion circuit when pushed hv a tow 
rider. For high speed tows the cord 
or gate should he located 30 to 60 feet 
from the end of the tow line so that the 
rope will come to a stop before an en¬ 
tangled skier would reach the drive 
wheel or head sheave. When the drive 
machinery is located at the bottom of 
the slope, an electric circuit which usu¬ 
ally requires a relay is necessary. A 
mechanical shut-off which is activated 
by a single wire extending from the 
engine to the upper end of the tow will 
work satisfactorily on short tows. In 
general, with a light portable tow it is 
better to have the motor at the top of 
the slope, because the efficiency is 
greater and the safety gate is easier to 
install. 

Safety devices cost just a few dollars 
and may well prevent an accident. 
Many insurance companies will not is¬ 
sue liability insurance on ski tows un¬ 
less they are equipped with such a de¬ 
vice. We might also mention here that 
any town or private party operating 
such a tow would he well advised to 
carry liability insurance. 

At the 234 winter sports areas in the 
national forests, all rope tow operators 
are required to have suitable safety de¬ 
vices and in addition liability insurance 
in the interest of public safety. 

John Sieker, Chief, Division of Rec¬ 
reation and Lands, U.S. Department 

of Agriculture, Washington 25. D.C. 
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S> here lialh been dawning another new day, 
Think, will thnu let it .slip useless away? 

Oiil of eternity this new day is hurn. 

Into eternity at night ’twill return. 

Hehnhl il aforetime, no eye ever did, 

soon it fore\er from all eyes is hid. 

Here hath been dawning another new day. 
Think, wilt thou let it slip useless away? 

—Thomas Carlyle 

I In- New Record 

Wc have turned to a lilank page in 
tlu- note-hunk: it awaits the record of 
(lie coining year, and we once again are 
struck with the fact that what will he 
inserted therein will he large]! up to 
us. It is a great responsibility; and 
we plunge, therefore, into reflection 
upon our philosophy of life, and of 
recreation, and search for ways of 
strengthening lioth—conscious of the 
mantle of service that falls upon the 
shoulders of men in jobs such as yours 
and mine. And we dedicate ourselves 
once again to a course of action which 
will bring about “the greatest good for 
the greatest number of people.’’ 

We r®' iew and evaluate, we house- 
clean, we plan ways of strengthening 
ourselves and our work. This issue 
of 1{ KftiKVTlON, therefore, has herb 
planned to help you to clarify your 
thinking and make new plans, and to 
get on with tile business at hand—as 
have the issues before it. To this pur¬ 
pose will the issues of the coming year 
he dedicated. 

Don’t miss the editorial, taken from 
the stimulating address of Bishop 
Bayne, in Seattle, on “The Spiritual 
As|M-ets of lb-creation,” or l)r. Ander¬ 
son’s inspirational talk on “Recreation 
and the Richer Life.” Study the New 
dear’s resolutions and other articles. 

Wit suggest, too. that yon may want 
to add the following resolutions to 
your own personal list, 

/ Krxolyr; 

1. lo extend beyond local boun¬ 
daries, my «er\ ire in the field of rec¬ 
reation by thinking of my program, 
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or administration, in terms of ideas 
that might he valuable, to others, in the 
pages of Recreation. 

2. To contribute the above ideas and 
information to Recreation; and to 
hear in mind that my cooperation is 
especially needed to make the follow¬ 
ing pages helpful, lively and up-to- 
date: Letters to the Editor. Recreation 
News, Suggestion Box, On the Campus. 

3. To send the magazine any good 
photographs which seem to me to tell 
a story, or to he possibilities for a 
cover picture, and to make a note of 
the fart that good pictures are especi¬ 
ally needed of the following: play¬ 
grounds and playground activities, 
community centers and their activities, 
winter sports, art projects, crafts proj¬ 
ects, dramatic and musical activities. 

i. To call the magazine to the at len¬ 


to hear a recreation director ask, 
“What can we do for girls in the 
recreation program? I don’t know 
anything about them.” Too often his 
program is offering thorn only a 
warmed-over version of activities that 
please the boys. Are you one of these 
directors? Or are you satisfied that 
you are presenting a well-rounded, 
well-balanced program in your com¬ 
munity? II you belong in the former 
category, are you going to take steps 
to strengthen your leadership this 
year? 

Have von interpreted to local citizens 
uhy such leadership is advisable, and 
why it would be a good investment? 
>ays Helen Dauncey, the Katherine F. 
Barker Memorial Secretary who is in 
charge of work with women and girls 
for the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion. “While all leadership is important, 
that of working with girls is douhlv so 
—for the things we teach can he so 
far-reaching. Mothers who have had a 
happy childhood and have learned the 
essentia) ways of creating a good life 
w ill want to do the same for their 
children. Family solidarity and hap¬ 
pier hollies are. in the last analysis, the 
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tion of anyone, or everyone, who might 
benefit from it. 

The editorial staff of Recreation 
extends tin- season's greetings to all. 
with the sincere hope that we may work 
more closely together in the New Year. 

Vi omen's ;iml Dirls* I’logrnm 

I nfortunately, although the field of 
recreation is rapidly achieving the sta¬ 
tus of a profession, it is not nil usual 


job of the women of the world.’’* 
Collcgi trained women recreation 
leaders are available, and yon should 
have no trouble in finding one, pro¬ 
viding \oii have convinced the city 
council that it must offer a professional 
salary commensurate with the proposed 
leader’s training, experience and skill. 
Have yon a “selling" job to do? 

•From “Program tor (TirU," by Helen M 
Dinner)'. Kl.( iif.atio.n, January, i').'>l 
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Industrial Recreation 

Industrially recreation has high cash value. Frederick 
W. Taylor in his marvelous work through administrative 
efficiency demonstrated scientifically that an unskilled la¬ 
borer could load upon a platform freight car 47 tons of 
92-pound pigs of iron easier than he could 12 tons per day 
if he rested half the. time in carrying each pig. If he car¬ 
ried half-pigs (46 pounds) he needed to rest only one- 
quarter the time. F.very size piece of iron has its scien¬ 
tific demand for rest—so industrially, everywhere, in every 
way, recreation is indispensable for efficiency. 

Leadership 

Most of all does the playroom need a play leader—pre¬ 
ferably a kindergartner—who can sympathize, with and 
understand each play impulse as it Mindly gropes its way 
to conscious and purposeful play. This kindergartner must 
have freed herself from a slavish devotion to materials. 
She must see that the real toys and materials are found in 
the tissue hungers of the child's developing body and mind. 


Joy of Play 

Swinging and sliding are not alone for physical coordi¬ 
nation. There is a spiritual joy in swinging, an exhilaration, 
a push of imagination which sets free the child's thoughts 
and feelings. 

Quotes on Executives 

“There are two kinds of executives,” says Dean Briggs, 
of RadelifTe, “the one who stimulates and the one who ac¬ 
complishes.” He quotes the lady who said of Fdward Ever¬ 
ett Hale: “I know T he doesn’t finish much, hut he has cut 
and basted more things than anybody living.” 


Adults and Recreation 

We as people do not play enough. We loaf too much, 
and work too much, hut of real play of the. energy-pro¬ 
ducing kind there is dearth. We get dyspeptic and anemic 
and nervous from lack of exercise, and despondent from 
brooding over things that we ought to throw off in recur¬ 
ring periods of joyous play. When we have a holiday 
many of us find our way to the saloon or some worse place, 
because we do not know what to do with our leisure. 


Industrial Recreation 

"It was a fine show, and I've seen a lot of them,” stated 
A. F. Logan, vice president—industrial relations of Boeing 
Airplane Company, after viewing the employee-initiated 
hobby show in the company’s huge sixteen hundred-seat 
cafeteria. It was witnessed by 27,652 employees, their fam¬ 
ilies and friends during its five-day run. Entries ranged 
from a forty-eight-foot-wingspread sailplane, that an em¬ 
ployee flew as a hobby, to a crocheted table cloth entirely 
made by an employee while riding to and from work on 
a bus. 

Leadership 

If a child has not been given the opportunity to experi¬ 
ment with some new things in crafts, drama, music, story¬ 
telling, being in a tournament, serving on a committee, 
helping to plan events and feeling responsibility for the 
success of his playground—then the summer program has 
failed him. If leaders have not learned to know which 
children need help in making an individual, as well as a 
group success—they have failed in their most important 
responsibility. 

Joy of Play 

Although play activities must never be. regimented, they 
should be guided, so that each child is helped to develop 
physically, to change social attitudes, and to grow in emo¬ 
tional control. 

Quotes oh Executives 

I don’t think any of our leaders in the field should be 
representing our great movement who have not read L. P. 
Jacks or Joseph Lee, and many others. No other leading 
profession would place their stamp of approval on such 
ignorance of their background. I’ll grant you, we are a 
leadership of doers, but we must have some dreamers and 
thinkers to give reason for our many activities. 

Adults and Recreation 

The salt has lost its savor if what we do in the name of 
recreation is any criterion. We are a nation of spectators, 
not participants. We don't play; we sit and watch while 
others play. We are squatters, not players. Why don't we 
stand on our own feet and east about for something better— 
something that we can make with our own hands, out of 
the design of our own hearts and minds? (Any comments 
on these? — Ed.) 
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r 1 1 HE organized camping movement in America and the 
1 slate park movemenl have grown up together They 
started at nearly the same time and, in pail at least, for the 
same reasons. They have increasingly tried to serve some 
of the same needs of jieople—the need to get away from 
the city, to re-establish a connection with nature, and to 
find the healing that eomes from association with natural 
beauty. In recent years state parks have been called upon 
to play a large part in the camping movement through pro¬ 
dding facilities and services of various kinds to camping 
organizations; and there are reasons for believing that in 
the years to come the state parks will he called upon to 
play an even larger role. 

Today fewer than 10 per cent of the children of camp 
age in Aineriea have a camp experience, vet it is expected 
that eventually a majority of the children inay he given 
such an experience. There will accordingly he a great ex¬ 
pansion in the camping programs of existing youth agencies, 
private camps, church camps, and other groups now eat Ty¬ 
ing the major responsibility for camping. Camping has 
come to he regarded as an important educational experience 
for children, and the recent growth of interest in school 
camping gives promise that sonic day this may become a 
major aspect of camping in America. 

Today more than 60 per rent of the American population 
live in cities of 2.000 population or over. Fewer and fewer 
people are needed mi our farms while more and more are 
used in industry. It has accordingly heemne more dillirult 
for many of our people to attain access to the out-of-doors. 

I he organized ramp has stepped in to help fill the need for 
outdoor ex|x-rienees in the lives ol children. 

file organized camping movement had its beginnings in 
the I'ttiO’s at about the same time the first state park was 
set aside. The Cnnnery School at \\ ashington, Connecticut, 

llKYNOl.it ( vlil-sox m associate professor of recreation at 
Indiana l niter sily and is writ known in the lamping fir hi. 


in 1861 started what is generally considered to be the first 
organized camp, with a pattern similar to that of the or¬ 
ganized camp as we know it today. However, camping in 
its elemental sense is as old as the human race. To the 
American pioneer and the American Indian it was a way of 
life. The ability to care for oneself in the woods, to use 
an ax, to hunt and fish, to cook a meal outdoors, and to 
prepare a shelter was the mark of the self-sufficient man. 

VALUES OF A CAME. The good camp makes important 
contributions to the life of the camper. Because children in 
camp life in small groups with a counselor, whom they gen¬ 
erally love and respect, participate in a program of activi¬ 
ties related to the out of-doors, and consider their activities 
as fun and adventure, the camp is an almost ideal educa¬ 
tional experience. Many of the values of a good camp relate 
very closely to those in which state parks are interested. 

The development of an appreciation of the out-of-doors 
and the learning of -■-kills in outdoor living are among the 
primary purposes of camps. These involve developing a 
friendly familiarity with the world of nature; an increased 
understanding of the heritage that has come to us from 
pioneer, explorer, and Indian; a knowledge of man’s de¬ 
pendence upon natural resources ami the lifted for their 
conservation; the wise and proper use of outdoor areas; 
and skill in eaiing for oneself in the out-of-doors. 

Another purpose of camping has to do with education for 
safe and healthful living. The good camp is concerned not 
only with making the camp itself safe and healthful lmt 
also with developing habits and providing knowledge that 
contribute to physical and mental well-being. Since camps 
provide opportunities for earing for cabins and camp 
grounds, for planning and preparing meals, for setting up 
balanced living schedules, and for practicing good personal 
health lift bits, they make a contribution to health. 

The opportunities camps afford for group living can con¬ 
tribute to the development of democratic attitudes. A child 
learns democratic action only by practicing it; and the 
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The elementary boys and pirls, at the (amnersville sehool 
camp in Versailles l’ark, are shown enjojinjr a nature walk 
with one of the park leaders. Nature trails are numerous. 


good camp makes such practice possible. Living in small 
groups gives the opportunity. 

The good catnp also provides many opportunities for 
personal growth, encouraging the camper to develop self- 
restraint, initiative, leadership, and intelligent disciple- 
ship. It gives the camper the chance to learn new skills and 
develop new interests, particularly those arising out of the 
outdoor situation. 

The camp program is based on the natural desire of chil¬ 
dren for fun and adventure. Camp should be a happy ex¬ 
perience. It is because camp life, makes such a strong ap¬ 
peal to children that its opportunities to make constructive 
contributions to personal development are great. 

The camp also has a responsibility in the field of spiritual 
growth. Opportunities to develop a sense of appreciation 


for the bigness, beauty, order, and complexity of the world 
of nature abound on every hand. The close relationship of 
the camp counselor to the camper makes possible also the 
development of a respect for personality and the finer as¬ 
pects of human relationships. 

TYPES OF STATE PARK AID TO CAMPS. It will be 
observed from the. above statement of values how consistent 
many of them are with the purposes of state parks, and how 
much in common there is to be found in the ideals of the 
two movements. 

State parks have made their most important contri¬ 
butions to camping by providing areas and facilities for 
camp groups, which might not otherwise be able to afford 
them, and by giving assistance to camp programs, particu¬ 
larly in the field of the better understanding of the outdoor 
environment. 

Probably the first extensive development of group camp¬ 
ing on state park property was that of the Palisades Inter¬ 
state Park of New York and New Jersey. In 1901 acquisi¬ 
tion of lands began, and group camping was ‘‘permitted.” 
Probably non-permanent tent camps were used close to the 
Hudson River. By 1913, more permanent types of camp de¬ 
velopments were under way, especially on the part of the 
Boy Scouts at Highland Lake and Lake Stahahe. By 1915 
it was estimated that 5.000 campers used the parks, and a 
building program was well under way. 

In 1917 a separate camping department was established 
and construction was standardized in units of suitable size. 
Rentals were set to assist desirable organizations in locat¬ 
ing in the park and to provide for making the service self- 
sustaining. 

As reported in 1947. there were seventy-three camps in 
the park with a total attendance of 57,811 campers, most 
of whom came from New York City and represented a wide 
variety of organizations—youth agencies, settlement houses, 
church groups, handicapped children’s groups, and so on. 
The above figures do not include the tremendous numbers 
of hiking and outing groups that used the park. 

Another development in the Palisades was the service in 
nature education offered to camp groups. In 1927. through 
a grant of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund, 
a trailside museum, a craft shop, and nature trails were 
developed in cooperation with the American Museum of 
Natural History. The services of the central trailside mu¬ 
seum were extended to the camps in the form of small 
trailside museums, and nature trails were, established. 

Organized camping in other state parks did not develop 
on anv extensive basis until the 1920’s and the 1930’s. 
Camping organizations used the parks first for overnight 
and other short-term camps and then began to develop more 
permanent facilities. During the depression the develop¬ 
ments were accelerated by the use of emergency funds and 
labor. By the end of 1950 there were 296 organized camp¬ 
ing facilities reported in state parks, with a total capa¬ 
city of 32.456 campers. These camps are generally rented 
to youth organizations, church groups, schools and recrea¬ 
tion departments which come in with their own staffs and 
operate the camps. Moderate rental fees make these camps 
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Ihe most economical approach to camping possible for 
small organizations which cam}) for only a few weeks each 
year. During the year of 1950 there were 1,479.889 camper 
clays of organized camping reported in the state parks of 
the I'nitcd States. 

Several state park systems have on their stafTs camp spe¬ 
cialists whose responsibilities include developing camps, 
granting permits, determining standards for park use, and 
maintaining (Inoperative relationships with other state agen¬ 
cies interested in camping. These camp specialists have as¬ 
sisted in the training of camp staffs and have worked closely 
with other groups to improve camping practices. 

A third service to camping by state parks has been in 
the educational field, l’ark naturalists and other park per¬ 
sonnel have assisted camps in the parks, particularly in the 
fields of nature and outdoor living skills. 

AREAS AND FACILITIES. Many types of camp facili¬ 
ties are to he found in state parks at the present time. One 
park superintendent made the comment. "Our facilities are 
a lesson in what not to do when the camp facilities are 
rebuilt.’’ 

It has become an axiom in camping that the program 
should determine the facilities rather than that the facilities 
should determine the program. Trends in camping should 
therefore he studied carefully before new facilities are con¬ 
structed. 

The trend toward decentralized camping, with smaller 
living units, is extremely important. The greatest values 
in camp seem to conic from the close relationships of small 
groups rather than from mass programs. Therefore, facili¬ 
ties should he so planned as to make possible the small- 
group living situation. Many camp people feel that any 
large camp should he broken down into groups of not 
more than thirty-two campers, while others advocate the 
small camp idea, with only eight or ten in a living group. 
Some of the national agencies are advocating "troop camp¬ 
ing." which involves small groups going out by themselves. 

A second trend is in the direction of what is often re¬ 
ferred to as “real camping,” in which some responsibility 
for food, shelter, and personal care falls upon the camper 
himself and in which the program is centered mainly around 
the ont-of-doors and outdoor living skills. This generally 
calls for very simple facilities. 

The health anil safety of campers makes imperative a 
safe water supply, adeipiate sanitary provisions, elimina¬ 
tion of natural hazards, and the like. Awareness of these 
needs is a growing concern. 

One of the most significant advances in the facility field 
was the development by the National Park Service dur¬ 
ing depression <la\s of the group camps in tin Recreation 
Demon strut ion Areas. \\ hen the National Park Service was 
designated to develop areas for park and reereation pur 
poses, near large eenlers of population, it brought together 
mniiv of the outstanding ramp leaders of the rouutrv to 
dismiss the kind of faeihties that should go into those aieas. 
It wa* understood that the eamp facilities were primarily 
to *er\c non-profit organizations whs h were (lying lo pro¬ 
vide enmpiug at a minimum of cost. Thirty-seven Reerea¬ 


tion Demonstration Areas were developed during the 1930’s, 
thirty-four of which contained group camps. Although they 
differed from one another, there was a common pattern 
which has proven in subsequent use to be fundamentally 
sound. The cost of duplicating these facilities today, how¬ 
ever, probablv precludes any current, similar wide-spread 
development. 

The following is the general pattern for these camps. 
Living quarters were divided into four or five units, gener¬ 
ally placed far enough apart so that they could function 
independently. Lach unit accommodated twenty to twenty- 
four campers and four to six counselors. Generally, indi¬ 
vidual cabins were set up to aeeommodate four campers 
each. Counselors lived in separate quarters. Each unit 
also had its own wash house and usually a lodge with space 



Tin- lit nil. which is referred lo as "renl eainpinu,” is lhal 
in which some of the responsihilily falls upon ihe camper 


for fireplace cooking under a poreh-like shelter. The facili¬ 
ties generally included to serve the total camp were: ad¬ 
ministration building; dining lodge; stall quarters; help's 
quarters; garage; infirmary; central washhouse, and laun¬ 
dry. including showers; nature and craft shop; swimming 
facilities, either a lake or pool; and a council ring. 

The Recreation Demonstration Areas have now. with one 
exception, been turned over to the states and are for the 
most part administered by the state park svstems. The 
publication. Organized Camp Facilities (reproduced from 
Park ami Recreation Structures) which is available from 
the National l’ark Service. Department of - the Interior. 
Washington. D. C.. is largely a description of tin Recrea¬ 
tion Demonstration Areas and is one of the best sources on 
camp facilities. 

In planning facilities to meet the needs of ramp groups 
several types of needs should he kept in mind. 

1. Prtnisioit for urbanized camp groups of ninety to a 
hundred campers. The youth organizations that use surli 
rumps usually need facilities only during the summer 
months and on occasional week-ends in the spring and fall. 
Considering the growing school camp movement and the 
resulting demand for camp f/i< ilities during the school year 
it is wise to winterize a large number of youth camps. Ex¬ 
cept for use during the coldest season of the year, double- 


wall construction of living quarters and simple wood-stove 
heating are perfectly satisfactory. For winter living it is 
more economical to provide large living quarters to accom¬ 
modate six, eight, or ten campers instead of only four. 
Cabins with wings or separate rooms are more desirable 
than large dormitory-style buildings. Essential facilities 
include sleeping quarters, dining hall, infirmary, washhouse, 
laundry, lodge, and activity building (the last two may be 
combined into one). Administration and staff headquar¬ 
ters are also desirable. 

2. Provision for small groups of thirty or forty campers 
on a short-term summer basis. Tents may he used instead 
of cabins. Much of the cooking may be done by the camp¬ 
ers either in small buildings which combine dining halls 
and lodges or out-of-doors in small sheltered kitchens. A 
washhouse with showers is essential, and pit latrines may 
be provided near the living units. Use of such facilities is 
intended largely for short terms, generally one or two 
weeks, by each group. 

3. Primitive type of ramp. The only permanent facilities 
in this type of camp may he a washhouse and toilets. The 
campers, in small groups of twelve to twenty-four, bring in 
their own camp equipment and do their own cooking. 

4. Provision for Jay ramping. Day camping requires 
very simple facilities. Shelter from rain, safe water, toilets, 
and cooking facilities are all that are essential. If the day 
camp groups can be divided into groups of eight to sixteen, 
which have their own camp area, basic requirements are 
met The most desirable physical asset of the day camp is 
an area rich in outdoor program possibilities. 

CAMP STANDARDS. Several types of efforts to improve 
camp practices, both in program and in health and safety, 
are now under way. First, states have established regula¬ 
tions, particularly in the field of health and safety, with 
state boards of health and state welfare departments having 
assumed the major responsibility. 

Second, camp operators have developed standards. Each 
of the major national youth agencies has set up standards 
for its own camps which have raised the level of program, 
leadership, and health and safety practices. The Arherican 
Camping Association at its 1948 national convention adopt¬ 
ed a set of minimum standards and asked for voluntary 
compliance on the part of its members. The standards of 
the American Camping Association are concerned with the 
following aspects of lamping: program: personnel; camp 
sites, facilities and equipment; administration; health: san¬ 
itation; and safety. Although, up to the present, no method 
of compulsory compliance with standards has been devel 
oped, the emphasis on improving practices has raised the 
level of camping. Copies of these standards may he secured 
from the American Camping Association, 843 South Dear¬ 
born Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

A third means of improving camp practices has been 
through education. Leadership training courses in colleges 
and universities, short-term institutes, pre-camp training, 
and various types of camping meetings and conferences 
have all contributed to this end. 

The state parks have had an important place in improving 





This is a scene of the dining liatl at Versaittes Stale Park 
in Indiana. Many types of camp facilities are to he found 
in nearly all of the slate parks at the present lime. 

practices. They have insisted on certain minimum standards 
of administration, safet). and leadership on the part of or¬ 
ganizations using their facilities. They have also helped 
through the participation of their personnel In leadership 
training programs and in workshops and conferences. 

GROWING FIELDS OF CAMPING. One of the rapidh 
expanding fields in America today is that of outdoor educa¬ 
tion and school camping. These include several types of out¬ 
door experiences: but those with which state parks are chiefly 
concerned are field trips, day camping, and resident camp¬ 
ing. In Michigan, which has probably developed school 
camping further than any other state, the State Board of 
Education has worked closely with the Department of Parks 
in the development of the program, and park facilities have 
been used by many school projects. Florida, too. is de- 
\ eloping extensive park use on the part of the schools. In 
other states, such as Indiana and Ncp York, state park facil 
ities have been used to a limited extent by the schools. 

Municipal recreation departments are also making use 
of state parks for day camp purposes. If state parks are 
located fairly near large centers of population, they are well 
adapted to use as day camps, with campers being brought 
to the parks for the day and taken home to spend the night. 
Day camping in America has been growing rapidh ; and 
schools, youth agencies, and municipal recreation depart¬ 
ments are all concerned with finding proper areas for day 
camp programs. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF CAMPING IN STATE 
PARKS. The desire of ramping organizations, schools, and 
parents for expanded camp facilities and services in state 
parks opens an opportunity for sen ice but also presents a 
number of problems. There are differences of opinion re¬ 
garding these problems: and what follows is the personal 
point of view' of the author after talking with manv state park 
leaders. 

1. How far should state parks go in expanding camp 
facilities and services? It is doubtful if organized camps 
should he established at all in small parks. In large parks 
it is desirable that camp facilities be established away from 
the centers of other activities. In some cases, youth organi- 
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zations mai be encouraged to secure property adjacent to 
state parks for their camps, so that they use the park for 
certain aetiv ities. 

2. A state park system needs on its start someone well 
acquainted with camping who can assume responsibility for 
camp developments and who can allocate their use. Such 
a person should work closely with groups in the state inter¬ 
ested in improving the quality of camping. 

3. State park personnel can assist in leadership training 
for camping. Kduration, in how to understand, enjoy, and 
properly use the camp environment, might well he the major 



contribution of state park naturalists and other stall niem- 
liers to the camp program. 

4. One of the problems relative to camp facilities is that 
of their pro|K-r allocation. Minnesota has worked out a 
priority list for the granting of use of its camp facilities. 
Highest priority is given to those groups serving physically 
or financially handicapped children. Organizations finan¬ 
cially aide to do so should be encouraged to develop their 
own facilities, leaving the park facilities to groups finan¬ 


cially unable to develop their own. Priority should also be 
given to groups with sound programs which will make the 
best educational and recreational use of the facilities. 

5. Should stale park camp facilities be completely main¬ 
tained and developed from fees charged? This question 
is debatable. A fee should be charged to care for the basic 
maintenance costs, but organizations needing the facilities 
most would be handicapped if the fee were high. 

6. One of the trends in camping is in the direction of 
more “real camping. ’ Several states have been experiment¬ 
ing with tlie setting aside of special restricted areas in 
which organized camp groups under leadership may carry 
on limited programs using natural materials. 

In conclusion it should be said that the demand for camp 
facilities and services in state parks is at present much 
greater than the ability of parks to meet the demand. The 
camping movement is growing rapidly, and there is every 
reason to believe that it will continue to do so. The increase 
in camping by public agencies has a relationship to state 
parks. 

State parks have an important contribution to make in 
helping to raise the standard of camping practice, in teach¬ 
ing proper use of outdoor areas, in developing an under¬ 
standing anil appreciation of the world of nature, and in 
providing areas and facilities to groups which might not 
otherwise be able to camp. These are kinds of services to 
which, m my opinion, state parks are dedicated. 


Adrian I!. llassie Minted 



Adrian M. .Massie, who has been serving with distinc¬ 
tion as treasurer and member of the Finance Committee of 
the .National Recreation Association for six years, and 
whose active interest and participation in the association's 
work goes hack much further, has been elected hoard chair¬ 
man and <hief executive officer of the New York 1 rust Com¬ 
pany. New York City 

It is appropriate that Ml Massie should he heading one 
of the most important hanks in the Metropolis, for the first 
love of his whole business career has been hanking. A 
graduate of Yale University, class of 1919, he served for 
two years in the firm of Davies. Thomas and Company, 
then ten vears with the Rank of America and two years with 
the City Rank Farmers Trust Company, as an assistant vice¬ 
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president. His next step, in 1934, took him to the New 
York Trust Company where he served as the vice-president 
in charge of investments. In 1915 he was elected a director 
of the hank and, in 1919, executive vice-president, which 
position lie held until his present promotion. 

Mr, M assie has always been interested in education: He 
serves on the Board of Trustees at Columbia University, 
and on the Hoard of Overseers at Sweet Briar College, and 
for nine years was a member of the faculty of the Graduate 
School of Banking at Rutgers Universitv, 

Another major interest of Mi. Massie is insurance. He 
is a director in the Bankers and Shippers Insurance Com¬ 
pany, Common wealth Insurance Company, Homeland In¬ 
surance Company, Jersey Insurance Company, .Mercantile 
Insurance Company and Pacific Fire Insurance Company. 
He is also a member of the United States Board of the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company. His industrial 
directorships include Webb and Knapp, Incorporated, and 
the Rotary Kleetrical Steel Company. 

A resident nf Rye, New A ork, Mr Massie serves the 
neighboring community of Portchester as vice-president 
and chairman of the Kndowmcnl Fund Committee of live 
United Hospital of Portchester. 

Tim friends and admirers of Adrian M. Massie—a world¬ 
wide circle of them—including many who are familiar with 
his outstanding service* to the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation, are gratified over the New A ork Trust Company’s 
splendid and well deserved recognition of Mr. Massie'* 
leadership in the field of banking and finance. 
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The ski low in operalion al Old Silver Mine, in Harrison Slale Park, 
is bu! a few" miles outside of ihe city and is easily accessible. 


Stephen Baker 


SKIING 

/tuuMct "Hecv 


T HE notion that New Yorkers, to a man, spend their 
winter week ends walking in Times Square, standing 
at cocktail parties, or sitting in night clubs, is false. Just 
scratch one of them and more than likely you’ll find a coun¬ 
try boy, or girl, whose heart is in the highlands—especially 
when the snow is right. 

If this weren’t true, would the New Tork newspapers 
print reports on snow conditions from November through 
March? Would one of the city’s biggest department stores. 
Macy’s. hire a lot of personable clerks to stand beneath a 
brilliantlv-lit ski map and answer questions on where the 
skiing is best? Would Grand Central Station bend over 
backwards to provide information twenty-four hours a day 
during the season? 

New Yorkers are skiers, all right. Of the four hun¬ 
dred or so registered ski clubs in the United States, forty- 
five have their headquarters right in Manhattan. And the 
retail business in skis, waxes and the proper clothes is 
enormous. 

There is the celebrated case of the big blizzard of Decem¬ 
ber. 1947, when the snow fell two and a half feet deep in 
the city streets and brought commerce practically to a halt. 
The event precipitated a civic holiday, part of which was 
a rash of skiing parties. People by the hundreds went skiing 
up Fifth Avenue and Broadway, thumbing their noses at 
the stalled buses and cars. Nobody had suspected before 
that there were so many pairs of skis stowed in apartment 
closets. 

New Yorkers don’t wait for the once-in-a-blue-moon 
blizzard to do in-citv skiing during the middle of the week, 
however. There is a bit of a knoll in Central Park that 
lends itself to practice of snowplows and stem turns when 
a few inches of snow are on it. A hill of that size wouldn’t 
look like more than an ant hill in the country, but in the 
center of Manhattan, to the hordes of ski-hungry urbanites, 
it looks like a minor Alp, and after a light snowfall some of 
the people who work in the vicinity bring their skis to work 
and practice during lunch hour. And Van Courtlandt Park, 


at the north end of the city, is practically Manhattan’s Sun 
Valiev for those who can't leave town. 

On the week end, of course, the Manhattan skiers really 
get down to business. You see them trying to maneuver 
their hickories in the subway at rush hour in order to get 
to Grand Central for the trains going north. Even in the 
weird hours of Saturday morning—at two. let us say—they 
will be at the terminal in their ski pants, sweaters and clumsy 
boots waiting to rattle off to upper New York or the New Eng¬ 
land states. And plenty of the noith-bound automobiles on 
Fridays and Saturdays have several pairs of skis on the 
racks on top. 

Skiers in the New York region probably have more 
choice of places to go than their co-enthusiasts anywhere 
else in the country. There are fifty skiing developments 
within a radius of 150 miles. New England has 275 tows and 
in northern New England there are 1500 miles of specially 
constructed ski trails. 

These trails don’t offer the kind of skiing you get in the 
Rockies, the long downhill runs on the open slopes. They 
demand a different sort of technique, conditioned by the 
narrow paths between trees and demanding sharp turns 
and fancy corkscrew twists. But on the other hand, there 
are certain comforts more easily come by in the East, such 
as more fast lifts, J-bars, T-bars. a skimobile and aerial 
tramways. 

There is also a wealth of fun at almost every turn— 
plenty of places along the trail to get something hot to 
drink, square dances, sleigh rides and all manner of lodges 
where people can dry their mittens and socks and just 
sit around. 

Naturally, there are many New Yorkers who think the 
weekend trek up-country is a bore, or foolishness, or both. 
Rut the skiers aren’t on the defensive. They get back on 
Monday morning feeling like a million bucks and wait for 
Friday again. And every Friday there are more of them. 

Reprinted with permission from Ford Times. December, 1951. 
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RECREATION and the Richer Life 


C ):<F. can hardly pick up the paper today without being 
very distressed at some of the reading. Here I have a cut 
ting from one of our own papers with a large type head¬ 
ing. “American Democracy Held to he in a State of Rot.” 
Now that might lie jaundiced thinking, but after all it 
wasn't made by any Tom, Dick or Harry. It was made by a 
gentleman named Dr. Richard Dostum, Community Con¬ 
sultant, Bureau of Community Development, University of 
Washington, in an address to a group of welfare workers. 
Much that he says will bear thinking upon, lie said. “The 
decline of local community vitality is sapping the life 
strength from our democratic heritage.” \nd again. Moti¬ 
vate business is beginning to realize that a hundred million 
dollars in advertising the free enterprise system is not worth 
a thin dime itself.” Thirdly, “All professions which deal 
with social and community problems must recognize that 
problems are not something separate from the community 
—but part of it 

Another article from the Tacoma fetes Tribune is headed 
the “Age of Squat and I-ook.” It says, “Trade your piano 
as a down payment on a television set. Try to tell a boy 
and girl about the delights of a tally pull and you'll be 
looked at as though you were slightlv queer. Co on to tell 
him what Inn yon had on long walks through the country¬ 
side, and he’ll know you arc nuts." 

I am a little bit afraid that all of this is not wrong, and 
while we like to speak rather scathingly of some of the old 
dav* with those old now ont-moded. virtues; perhaps all 
isn’t ju*t as well with the world today a* it might be, 

I think I would put it thi* way. Fven if these things are 
not tine, jierhaps the worst featuie that has i icpt through 
our North fmerionn < ivilizatiou today is a toleration of 
evil. We don't *|mddor at evil as we did mnnv wears ago. 

Dll. AmiKHSOS, a leather for many yenr.%. u n< tin organising 
director of Greater Victoria did-.) Recreation Council. 


From a Talk by Dr. Henrietta A. K. Anderson 
at the 34tli Nntionnl Recreation Congress 


W e are apt to be a little too tolerant. You see we arc living 
in what one might call a “so-what” age. “All right, they 
did this or they did that; so what?” But it can be a very 
dangerous policy. Another educationist Speaking to me of 
punctuality said, “lie was late two or three times this 
month; all right, so what! You know, Dr. Anderson, you 
and 1 made a fetish of punctuality.” I am jolly glad that 
1 grew up in an age where we did. I still think it is u 
mighty important thing. 

I think maybe, when we threw overboard some of these 
things, we were a little too hasty. You know the answer is 
always somewhere in the middle. W e speak of the “good 
old days, when— 

“There was no income tax, no cigarette tax, no road tax, 
no sales tax, no luxury tax, no—tax. 

“There was no old age pension, no health services, no so¬ 
cial welfare; only the poorhouse. 

“Girls of fourteen were strangers to lipstick and were 
girls of fourteen. 

“Crippled children remained crippled, the blind knew not 
Braille, and orphans were strays of the storm.” 

So you see there are always the two sides, and the answer 
is always somewhere in the middle. 

But this toleration of evil is something we might think 
a bit about. One man puts it this way. lie said one of the 
saddest features of modern operating is the lack of the 
woodshed and the absence of the hairbrush. There is some¬ 
thing in that. We are at this crossroad. 

\\ e are also sulTcring to some extent from the welfare 
state. Now, don't misunderstand me. Much in the welfare 
statte is good, but it also goes too far. . . . 

Quoting another authority who must speak with some 
conv iction, Field Marshall Sir William Slim. Chief of Bri¬ 
tain's Imperial General Stall, said today, 1 lie modern wel¬ 
fare state may have lots of advantages, but it’s not good for 
soldiers. The modern youth has not l>cen taught to look 


after himself—he never looks more than one hundred feet 
across a city street or from the back seat of the cinema. 
Therefore, he has to be taught when he comes into the army 
to be a practical unit in himself, observant, able to look 
after himself, and confident of his weapons.” 

Now, what has this to do with recreation and the richer 
or fuller life? Simply this: As long as we have these weak¬ 
nesses, we aren’t living a really rich, full life. Unless we 
are developing all facets of our personality, and are as¬ 
suming some degree of responsibility, we are definitely not 
living the richer, fuller life. In the field of recreation, to 
that end, I would like to make one or two specific pleas. 
Reverting to the press again, here we have Dr. A. S. Lamb, 
an eminent gentleman associated with the Health League 
of Canada, a Director of the Department of Physical Edu¬ 
cation and Athletics at McGill L T niversity, Montreal, and 
conceivably a person to whom it might be all right to listen. 
He says, ‘"Intensive competition, the desire to win and gate 
receipts are masking our vision as to the more important 
functions which sprout, and which recreation should serve. 
It is our responsibility to see that the many thousands of 
boys and girls who want to play for the love of it, have the 
opportunity to do so. It is our obligation to see that par¬ 
ticipation receives its proper emphasis, rather than passive 
observation or spectatoritis. That would he sanity in sport. 
The values of sport are no longer values unless they live 
w ith us in all our relationships. The rules of the game are 
the rules of life.” 

I think that these things should make us stop and wonder 
if we are handling this sports angle from a sane and sound 
background. Are we placing proper emphasis? Are we 
paying enough attention to hobbies? A gentleman well 
known in Canada and not unknown) in this country, J. R. 
Priestly, said over the radio the other day that you can 
take any little English village and you will find more hob¬ 
bies in it than you will in the whole North American Con¬ 
tinent. That is very apt to he true. He said, “You know 
that Napoleon said that we were a nation of shopkeepers, 
we British, but we are not. We are a nation of hobbyists, a 
nation of dog-fanciers, and bird catchers, and so on. . . .” 

I have a hunch, to use the slang expression, that is what 
took the British through the blitz; their ability to enjoy 
those simple things of life. The battles of Britain may have 
been won on the playing fields of Eaton, but I am dead 
sure the blitz wasn’t won there. 

Another terribly important thing that we have to bring 
back is this business of the sense of responsibility. You 
know we are living in an age of handouts. It’s appalling 
what is handed out to youngsters today. If they are not 
able to stand on their own feet, that is the reason. That is 
the reason for much of the vandalism in our parks. Peo¬ 
ple don't destroy what they build with their own hands or 
pay for out of their own pockets. We have to get back to 
the state where people did and made things for themselves, 
appreciated them and took care of them. 

We have a long way to go yet in the matter of community 
spirit. Community centers are doing a wonderful job. hut 
we haven’t yet gotten to the bottom of the resources of the 


community. The community is full of agencies that we 
haven’t even used. The music teachers, the churches, the 
service clubs we do use, but there are all sorts of groups 
that we just haven’t begun to use at all. 

Then, something sooner or later must be done about dis¬ 
cipline. How are people going to grow up to discipline 
themselves if they are not disciplined in youth? 

I read somewhere recently that youth today is given over 
to the three R’s. They used to be reading, writing and 
’rithmetic. They say they are now rhythm, recreation and 
refreshments. They are three good things; but I would 
like to replace them with recreation, responsibility and re¬ 
vival; a revival of all that is worthwhile in life, a continual 
pointing of the young to those things. 

What has all this to do with you individually as a rec¬ 
reation director? Where do you fit in, in the richer, fuller 
life? Obviously, if you aren’t yourself enjoying a richer, 
fuller life, you can’t pass it on to the children, can you? 

1 here are too few people today enjoying life. At supper 
tonight, I said to somebody, “I wish there weren’t so many 
people in the world today who obviously hate their jobs.” 
That is pitiful. 

1 think that you must love people; you must really love 
people—just like to work with them, put up with all their 
little idiosyncrasies, look and see the best in them—of all 
ages. 

A ou must make a sensible budgeting of your lime. It 
isn I at all to your credit to stand up and announce that 
you are hurried from morning to night; that you have no 
leisure; that you don’t even see your family. Now, that 
isn’t creditable. It is just bad budgeting. You won’t stand 
up, and you won t be able to stand here when you are 
as old as I am and boast about your health, because you 
probably won't be here. Do budget your time sensibly so 
that you relieve the wear and tear, and don’t expend your¬ 
self ruthlessly and needlessly because you only are lessen¬ 
ing your value. You must somehow, if you haven’t already, 
work round to a solid, philosophical base. 

We have almost conquered matter. We have conquered 
everything but ourselves. That is the one thing needful. We 
still have that to do. It is a life job, it is part of our edu¬ 
cation. 

I am going to close with lines from a poem by Mr. Louis 
Untermeyer, which have ahvays seemed to me to be a de¬ 
scription of the kind of person that a teacher or a recrea¬ 
tion worker should be: 

Ever insurgent let me be; 

Make me more daring than devout; 

From sleek contentment keep me free. 

And fill me with a buoyant doubt. 

Open my eyes to visions girt 
With beauty, and with wonder lit— 

But let me always see the dirt. 

And all that spawn and die in it. 

Open my ears to music: let 

Me thrill w itli spring’s first flutes and drums— 

lint never let me dare forget 

The bitter ballads of the slums. 

From compromise and things half-done. 

Keep me, with stern and stubborn pride; 

And when, at last, the fight is won. 

God, keep me still unsatisfied. 
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The perMinnel. of the Ouar- 
lermaMer'* Krniunul Sin- 
lion* pill on >pe«'k;il allows for 
our children free of charge. 


Doris \\ orrell Barth 





O I'KAWUNC ovKft an eighty-mile diameter, hounded on 
^ the north hy mountains, on the south and west hv 
oeean, and east hy towns which in turn reach past Orange 
groves to the desert. Los Angeles presents problems of. and 
possihdities for. recreation not found in more compact 
areas. In line with the growing tendency to use school 
buildings and facilities for recreational purposes outside of 
school hours, the idea developed in this community that 
school buses also should not stand idle all summer hut 
should he used for the expansion of recreation horizons. 

Their use for recreation purposes was therefore inaugu¬ 
rated ns part of the Youth Services program of the Los 
Angeles City Hoard of Education during the summer of 
1047. A ruling was secured from the county counsel to the 
effect that, legally, buses could he used for recreation pro¬ 
grams sponsored by the Los Angeles City School District. 
A budget for this purpose was approved hy the board of 
education anil four buses were assigned for the summer 
mouths on an experimental lias is. Each bus was to he in 
charge of an excursion director assisted by adult volunteers 
—one for every ten children who went on till- trip. 

Trips were scheduled to the beaches and mountains. \| 
the Los Angeles City Municipal Recreation Department 
Cahrillo Reach, there is safe swimming inside the break- 

Al moil is supervisor of ) outh Services. Division nj Lie- 
mentnry Education of l.os Angeles Lily Hoard of Education. 
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water under lifeguard supervision, and the Marine Museum 
offers an opportunity for the study of marine life. Crab 
hunting and fishing, as well as looking for shells, can add 
to the day’s fun. Hardly a trip passed that a star fish or 
other fish did not go with a child on the homeward journey. 
On every trip there was at least one child and often more 
who had never seen the ocean although it is only twenty- 
live miles from the l^os Angeles City Hall. One little girl 
repeatedly went to the director with the words. “Is this 
really and truly the Par ific Ocean?" As other bench areas 
were developed hy Los Angeles City and Los Angeles 
County Park and Recreation Departments. Ziinia Beach on 
Pacific Coast Highway and Alondrn Park were added to 
the itinerary. 

Mountain destination.-, on the other hand. ofTered a 
variety of scenery from a mountain brook to pine trees 
which grow above the 6.000 foot level. Here again it was 
the first experience for many children and it was interesting 
to watch their problem of adjustment—their anxieties to 
not get too far from the buses, their one familiar contact 
with city life as they knew it. their lark of understanding 
and appreciation of their surroundings, owing to the 
strangeness of the situation, was evident on first trips. 
However, a definite carry-over was noted in that it was 
found children |>rrsnaded their parents to visit these same 
recreational ureas. Since the Iais Angeles City School 
District is spread out over some 750 square miles from 
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ocean to foothills, a definite effort was made to take the 
children from the beach area to the mountains and the foot¬ 
hill children to the beach. 

One purpose of the trips is to acquaint children with 
government parks and facilities which are available free 
to the public. Emphasis is placed on the proper use and 
care of these facilities. For example: “We do not cut cor 
ners on trails or roll rocks down mountains " or “We lea\e 
picnic areas clean—no loose papers.” 

A teacher-consultant in science and nature study prepared 
an altitude guide of flora, complete with leaf specimens 
which could be found at different altitudes along the bus 
route, as well as of geological information. This material 
was placed in the hands of the excursion directors as inter¬ 
pretive aids to “what we see.” 

Snow trips were particularly popular with our southland 
children, since many Californians (even adults) have never 
been in snow or experienced a snow storm. As one little 
boy in his “thank you” letter expressed it, “We had snow 
fights, we slid down the hill, we had fun and I wasn't 
ascaird a bit on the bus.” His reference to not being 
“ascaird” on the bus is understandable when one thinks 
how overwhelming the first experience of looking over the 
edge of a winding mountain road down into canyons sev¬ 
eral thousand feet deep can be to one who is accustomed to 
flat areas. The vastness of one range peering above the 
next, as far as the eye can see, is in itself an awesome sight. 

During the early years of recreational trips, other groups 
were the recipients of the gracious hospitality of the Quar¬ 
termaster’s Remount Station at the Kellogg Horse Farm 
in Pomona. Laying aside their daily duties, the personnel 
in charge waived the usual admission charge and put on 
special shows for our children. One of these was given in 
the driving rain. After months of drought, the heavens 
suddenly opened, letting forth a deluge reminiscent of the 


days of JNoah’s Ark. So while the children sat snugly in 
covered grandstands, the Shetland ponies skidded the 
chariot wheels through fly ing mud, amid excited cheers, 
and Arabian horses performed their acts. “We couldn’t 
disappoint all those children,” said the major as he left the 
field to change his muddv. soaked uniform. 

There is a “Days of 49"ers” ghost town replica built on 
the premises of the famous Knott’s Berry Farm. This too 
has been visited, and the “Sheriff had his liveliest day 
since the town was built keeping the over-curious from 
over-exploring interiors of wagons and other intriguing 
attractions. 

The Youth Services Section scheduled trips bv school bus 
to the Griffith Park Zoo and Planilarium. to concerts, 
swimming and skating parties, and inter-school play days, 
as part of the recreation program. 

These trips have become so popular that the Los Angeles 
City Recreation Department now leases school buses for 
similar trips for the children attending the municipal play¬ 
grounds. The use of school buses for recreational purposes 
also has made possible the splendid day camping program 
offered by the elementary division of Youth Services. One 
hundred fifty-eight children a day from various sections of 
greater Los Angeles are taken from school playgrounds to 
Griffith Park where the day camp program is held. 

The safety factor of transportation of children is of great 
concern to the Los Angeles Board of Education and its 
employees. Los Angeles school buses have had an enviable 
record of accident-free trips. They have transported nearly 
100,000 children since 1947, in Youth Services sponsored 
programs, without a single injury enroule. This factor 
alone gives parents a sense of security in permitting their 
children to participate in school conducted activities. This 
fine transportation record, coupled with excellent, alert 
supervision and a challenging program, spells success for 
this portion of the Youth Services program. 


School buses should not he idle during the summer. Their 
use for reereation purposes began in 1947 as pari of the 
Youth Services program of Los Angeles City School District. 



We planned sea coast destinations for those children who 
hatl never seen the ocean and who could not believe that 
this was the Pacific, although it is so close to their homes. 
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ItECR i: vtio\ EXECUTIVE 


► I mu a recreation executive. That's what I am 
called. And 1 have nohody but myself to blame, for it. I 
wanted to be a locomotive engineer or a cowboy but 1 
turned ofl the track somewhere, and here I am. So I 
hereby resolve to make the best of it and have some fun. 

Executive; execution; to execute. ... I will not hang 
the public, behead my board, electrocute the ideas of my 
staff or kill the program through neglect. I will choose 
another definition: to perform, to fulfill, to complete. I 
will try also to learn the meaning of recreation and figure 
out how these things should be blended. This will be my 
project for 1953. 

Prior to becoming a recreation executive 1 was a human 
being. I had a family, interests of my own. lime to my¬ 
self. privacy, and other good things long since forgotten. 
1 resolve that I will try to get some of (hem back. In niv 
spare moments I will practice saying the word “no.’ 
gently, firmly, convincingly. I will taste some of the medi¬ 
cine 1 have l»een dispensing so liberally and see bow it 
afTeet-. me. 1 shall try to become more a part of my fam¬ 
ily. and not be pulled away from home ami children. 

/ resolve to pretend, once in awhile, that I am a stranger 
in inv town and take a fresh look at its people, its politics 
and its prejudices. In those moments 1 will forget what 
ean't be done and why and remember the promise it once 
held before I aceepted the loeal facts of life. 

If Disgruntled Taxpayer, Irate Mother, or Disappointed 
should turn their attentions elsewhere I will still remem¬ 
ber that the community is made up of individuals and 
that my job i« to cultivate and protect their individuality 
during their leisure. I bis goes double for boys and girls 
out at the military camp, and realizing that their trans¬ 
planted root* cannot go down very deep in that soil, I will 
help our community provide the rich warmth for which 
they hunger. 


1 resolve not to trod the straight and narrow pathway of 
self-interest and single-mindedness. Instead 1 will explore 
the broad highway of community cooperation. I will seek 
out comrades in other agencies like my own and will widen 
my circle to include the workers for housing, education 
and social welfare. 

/ intend to repaint the welcome sign and cordially invite 
my stall and those with whom I work to come into my 
confidence. I shall seek to return their calls. Together we 
will share the pleasure of deciding where we are going, 
after we have reflected on where we have been. Evaluation 
will be a part of our regular order of business. Change 
will be recognized as one of the constants. 

I re-resolve to tighten up the loose nuts and bolts in my 
own machinery. 1 will delegate responsibility, and not as 
an Indian giver. 1 will tackle the hard unpleasant tasks 
first. 1 will graft the thick skin around the tender heart. I 
will look up synonyms for those worn-out words in inv 
vocabulary. 1 will glance in the mirror to see if my mission 
is show ing too much. 

Although I often may be caught performing the work 
of a clerk, coach, plumber, maintenance man, practical 
nurse, solicitor, reporter or bouncer I know that my job 
is a profession and I resolve to be more professional. 
Aware tliat the world-wide recreation movement is made 
up of many parts, of which my program is one. I will make 
it contribute to the strength of the whole. Therefore, I 
will dig those questionnaires out of the wastebasket and 
answer them conscientiously I will get going on those 
committee assignments. I will renew my memberships in 
my professional and service organizations. I will partici¬ 
pate in the conferences and workshop* and encourage my 
staff and associates to do likewise. I will look out for 
young recruits and encourage them to take the path I took. 
Maybe it wasn’t a wrong turn after all It certainly has 
been fun. I resolve to herp it that nay. 
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II EC II EAT BOX PROGRAM LEA HER 


► I am a recreation program leader, or at least I think 
I am a leader, and I hope the programs are recreation. 
Maybe with the New Year staring me in the face I had bet¬ 
ter take a good close look. What kind of leader am I anyway? 

I know that there are leaders and teachers who are re¬ 
membered for years-—favorably. I can even remember some 
who treated me with courtesy and good humor and patience 
and understanding. Am I one of these? / hereby resolve 

I am a human being, and other people are also human 
beings. Do I act like one and do I treat others as if they 
were? Am I aware of children or members of my groups— 
whatever age—as individuals? Do I know their interests, 
their likes and dislikes, their wants and needs? Am 1 help¬ 
ing them live their lives—and am I living my life? / 

hereby resolve. . 

Have I become mechanical, perhaps even slipshod and 
thoughtless, following blindly the lines of least resistance? 
Or do I still carefully plan programs which stand out. good 
times that are so attractive that no one can resist them, 
happy occasions which help establish new and exciting in¬ 
terests which carry over into the precious lives of those 

who follow where 1 lead? / hereby resolve . 

Do I share my program planning, remembering that the 
more a program calls upon its participants for ideas, 
planning and leadership, the more effective it becomes? 

Do I work with children in a group rather than with a 
group of children? There is a difference. I shall open my 
eyes and ears and heart, so that I’ll never neglect the. shy, 

the rejected, the unruly. / hereby resolve . 

Do I keep lots of good new activity ideas and informa¬ 
tion at my fingertips and strive constantly to brush-up mv 
own leadership techniques? Whenever possible, I shall take 
advantage of any training opportunities that come my way 
and achieve real growth in my job. I'll stop making the 
excuse that I don’t have time to read. Good leadership 
standards will be as familiar to me as my own right hand, 

and will be used as much. / hereby resolve . 

Do I keep constantly in mind that, as long as I am a rec¬ 


reation leader I am a member of a profession? And do I 
realize that one of the characteristics of my profession is 
service to others? Am I keeping pace with the movement, 
even if I have to buy a hook or pamphlet out of my own 
pocket once in a while and spend some of my own time at 
a library digging out new material? I hereby resolve . . . 


I have a boss who has some problems himself. lie needs 
my help as I need his—from time to time. Do I take respon¬ 
sibility gladly for at least my share—and then do something 
about it? Do I keep the boss well informed of develop¬ 
ments so that he can answer unexpected questions? Do I 
give the kind of cooperation up that I expect to get down? 
I hereby resolve . 

Our program is judged, our entire agency is judged, by 
what pepple see, whether they participate or not. Judging 
is done at unexpected moments, not just when all is as¬ 
sembled for inspection. And by and large people make 
judgments on the. basis of what they see other people 
doing. Am I eareful to help create as good an impression 
of our program and agency as I can at all times, even when 
I’m worn out? And do my telephone voice and my tele¬ 
phone manner help me out? I hereby resolve . 

Hard as I work, and I admit it, 1 am only one member 
of a great team of recreation workers. There is more to do 
than all of us can do right. Am I helping all I can to share 
with other leaders what 1 have learned? And does my 
pride let me learn a few things once in a while from them? 
Am 1 taking the fullest advantage of every opportunity to 
improve my skills? Am I watchful of the ways I spend my 
working hours? Do I use as much care in budgeting my 
time as I do my money? I hereby resolve . 

1 am working at one of the important jobs of my genera¬ 
tion. 1’Iay hours are priceless, not so much because they 
are scarce as because they are so easily misspent. Man was 
not made to work so much as he was made to live. I have 
an important place in living. And if I can, with help, keep 
these resolutions I will have an even more important place. 
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OHLLECTING II0 It It V 


^kiie of ihe most natural habit* of 
mankind anil of many other bring 
things is the habit of collecting. The 
small hoy collects odd looking stones, 
toads, snakes, and other things, gen¬ 
erally to his mother’s despair. The 
small girl collects dolls and tries to 
become a little mother. As they grow 
older, their collecting habits change. 
The stones take a more selective form, 
with sometimes an Indian arrowhead 
added. I he toad gives way to a pair of 
goldfish and the dolls are supplemented 
by sewing and crocheting. Our collect¬ 
ing habits change many times during 
the early years and. except for that 
[leriod when “boy meets girl" and the 
romance of the young adult overpowers 
all other interests, there is always room 
for some interesting pastime. 

\\ here man differs from the ape is 
in applying intelligence and usefulness. 
The animal will collect anything that 
attraets him. whether it has any useful 
purpose or not. The accumulation of 
lints and other food by s«|uirte)s is a 
form of collecting, but it is primarily a 
safeguard against a long winter. In 
the same fashion, man saves money 
against the time when he will need it. 
If the money, that man saves, happens 
to Ik Indian-head pennies, then collect¬ 
ing becomes a hobby. 

A Imbby rati be any tiling that a man 
will do in bis leisure time for relaxa¬ 
tion or pleasure to lake his mind off 
the tiials and tribulations of evervdny 
life. Thi« diversion can lake several 
forms—collecting, games, sports, crea¬ 
tive work, and others. At least one ol 
these forms is indulged in by nearlv 
everyone at ~oine jicriorl in his life, and 


the form adopted depends on the phy¬ 
sical and mental make-up of the person 
involved. 

Everyone thinks that his own pet 
hobby is the best and often belittles the 
other fellow's. The tennis player can’t 
figure out .why anyone would hit a 
little while hall all around a lot of 
acreage with a long stick. The bridge 
fiend scorns the canasta addict. The 
antique collector considers stamp col¬ 
lecting a waste of lime. This could go 
on and on, hut they all have one thing 
in common—they are hobby ists. One 
of the most pitiful sights is that of 
someone without anything to do after 
punching the time clock at five p.m. 
You may say that the movies, tele¬ 
vision. prize fights, baseball, and so on 
answer this need for something to do, 
hut you are wrong since these diver¬ 
sions are mass entertainment in which 
your participation is passive-amuse- 
ment at no expense to your brain and 
energy. 

Everyone should have a personal 
hobby and it is not haphazardly that 
doctors prescribe such a thing for the 
overwrought, overworked, business 
man. This might give you the idea 
that the care and feeding of a hobby¬ 
horse is a rich mail’s pastime. This is 
far from the ease. You may not he 
able to afford the eollerting of eigh- 
teenlh-eenlury porcelains, hut you ran 
cedi eel the various minerals in the 
neighboring quarry. 

Don’t wail for the doctor to pre¬ 
scribe something for your ulcers, be¬ 
lieve me. they are not worth collecting. 
When he tells you to take up a hohhy, 
don’t growl at the hill he sends. The 


W in. Paul Bricker 

peace of mind that von will attain by* 
paying attention to him is worth many 
times the fee for his advice. 

Pick the hobby in which you can 
become most interested. Also consider 
others in the household. Don't be like 
the man who took up fossil collecting 
and ahsentmindcdly placed an Indian 
skull on the bedroom dresser without 
first having warned his wife. He is now 
collecting hiitterllics. 

There are dealers who eater exclu¬ 
sively to the desires of the particular 
collector. Many worthwhile hobbies 
have given rise to national organiza¬ 
tions, and all of them have local clubs 
where fellow enthusiasts ran get to¬ 
gether and compare notes. 

To assist you in getting a hobby- 
started in the right direction, with the 
in illinium amount of effort. I suggest 
the follow ing simple rules of procedure. 

''election of u Hohhy 

There are many things to he taken 
into consideration. 

1. Temperament. Some people re¬ 
ar! primarily to beauty and like to 
have beautiful things around them. 
These collectors should go in for the 
accumulation of items that attract the 
eye, such as porcelains, buttons, and 
prints. Others prefer a historical back¬ 
ground and therefore should collect 
things that show evolution, snt h as 
antique furniture, printing, and so on. 
For the mechanically inclined there are 
mechanical hanks, antique automobiles, 
and clocks. For those who arc awed by 
the wondrous works of nature, there is 
mineralogy and insect collecting. For 
car appeal, there is music and the col- 
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leeting of rare phonograph records. 

2. Space and Location. Before 
selecting a hobby it would be well to 
consider whether or not we can con¬ 
tinue it, owing to certain limitations. 
If you live in a small apartment you 
are limited by space. You may want to 
collect bulky things, but yon would be 
mueh wiser if you would stick to hob¬ 
bies that lend themselves to a confined 
area, such as stamps, coins, first edi¬ 
tions, phonograph records, prints, and 
so on. If you live in the country you 
have room to spread out. 

3. Financial. Cost can be very im¬ 
portant. Everyone has a good idea 
about what he can afford to spend on 
a hobby. There are many hobbies that 
require very little money to get started. 

For every millionaire specialist, there 
is a vast army of ordinary collectors, 
like you and me, whose sole pleasure is 
in accumulating the things we like, that 
we can afford. When you start envying 
the wealthy collector, you’d better start 
another hobby. It is the same as the 
amateur and professional in sports. 
The amateur loves his sport for the 
pleasure he gets out of it, while the 
professional is interested in the finan¬ 
cial return involved. Of course there 
are exceptions. Therefore a good rule 
to follow in collecting is to be an ama¬ 
teur at heart. Then if, in your quest, 
you do happen to pick up a sleeper 
(an object with no apparent value that 
turns out to be valuable), you will ex¬ 
perience great satisfaction. 

After the Hobby is Selected 

We have now’ come to the point 
where, through careful thought, you 
have made your selection. It is often 
the case that the embryo collector will 
become interested in more than one 
hobby at the same time, which might 
have a tendency to become confusing. 
When such a thing occurs, follow the 
line of least resistance. Aeeessability 
and ease of obtaining additional speci¬ 
mens is an important factor. Soon by 
the process of elimination, you will 
find yourself specializing in one line. 
Many people have more than one hob¬ 
by, but usually one is well on the way 
before another is started. Even in the 
hobby you finally select, it is possible 
to specialize on a particular phase. 


There are two methods of learning 
all about your hobby. First, by start¬ 
ing your accumulation, and through 
trial and error you learn about it. You 
can then buy or borrow books on the 
subject as you go along, or consult 
with experts to increase your knowl¬ 
edge. The other method is to read first 
everything in sight about the subject 
and govern your collecting accordingly. 
Since I have followed both courses in 
starting various collections, I find that 
the first method is considerably more 
interesting and educational and, when 
the time comes to buy the more special¬ 
ized hooks, you are more apt to under¬ 
stand what the writer is talking about. 
Of course 1 do not include magazines 
in this category as they are a "must" 
right from the beginning. 

There are certain orderly steps to be 
taken: 

1. Familiarize yourself with the eye 
appeal of the subject. Visit museums, 
browse around shops that cater specifi- 
call\ to your wants. The classified 
section of the telephone book will list 
them. Visit the homes of friends who 
have the same hobby and look over 
their collections. 

2. Investigate the companionship 
involved. Find out if there is a group 
of fellow-enthusiasts in the neighbor¬ 
hood who meet regularly for mutual 
enjoyment and attend one of the meet¬ 
ings. The dues of these organizations 
are usually small in comparison to the 
good obtained from them. These 
groups occasionally have experts lec¬ 
ture to them on the subject. Outings 
are often arranged and periodically, in 
conjunction with other clubs, an exhi¬ 
bition is held which attracts wide pub¬ 
lic interest. If you have attended one 
of these you probably have noticed a 
ribbon or award attached to a certain 
entry. Only a hobbyist knows the 
thrill of earning this distinction. If 
for no other reason, the good fellowship 
among brother collectors is worth 
everything. 

3. Subscribe to magazines that spe¬ 
cialize in your hobby. There are many 
avocations that have periodicals de¬ 
voted exclusively to them. Some maga¬ 
zines have several classifications in the 
same issue, but there is hardly a hobhv 
that doesn’t have some regular pub¬ 


lication for enthusiasts even though it 
may be only the monthly report of a 
society. 

4. In order to conduct a hobby in¬ 
telligently it must be done in an orderly 
fashion. Some hobbies can need equip¬ 
ment to help in the collecting. For ex¬ 
ample, to collect minerals you need a 
stone mason’s hammer and a sack to 
carry your specimens, and for collect¬ 
ing insects you need a net. However, 
all hobbies require equipment for hous¬ 
ing and study whether it is a shelf, 
cabinet, or album. Naturally each in¬ 
dividual hobby has its own particular 
list of accessories. 

There is nothing more to do now 
except go ahead and collect to your 
heart’s content. The possibilities are 
many. For the studious there, is re¬ 
search in the many fine specialized 
books on the subject and the excellent 
collections in the museums. There is 
also the possibility of turning your 
hobby into a livelihood. During the 
early part of the depression. 1 knew a 
man who lost his job when his firm 
collapsed. He had been a stamp col¬ 
lector all of his life and had a very 
fine collection, so much so that he 
rented a "hole-in-the-wall” and became 
a stamp dealer. 

(here is another case of a woman 
who bought broken-down music boxes 
and repaired them. She found out that 
her hobby became profitable. Making 
money out of youi hobby is not to be 
confused with putting money into it for 
the purpose of having the finest collec¬ 
tion in existence. Always remember 
that no one has a complete collection of 
anything, so gel some fun out of it and 
be an amateur. If you are able, to make 
some money out of it, all well and good, 
but don’t make this your primary pur¬ 
pose. 

The nervous tension under which 
most of us live has to be balanced by 
an outside interest. The money spent 
for phenobarbital can just as easily be 
spent on some worthwhile pastime and 
instead of relieving a case of nerves by 
drugs, prevent them by taking up a 
hobby. Don’t have butterflies in the 
stomach—collect them. 


Reprinted from The Complete Hook <>/ < ’.ol- 
leeting Hobbies, through the courtesy of the 
author and Sheridan House, New York. 
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Ax excellent opportunity exists for the development of ii 
good grooming' program in community centers and social 
recreation agencies, where boys and girls meet in social 
situations. In fact, good grooming has a definite place in 
almost any agency program or setting where work with 
young people i> undertaken, such as. the 1-11 Cluhs. the Girl 
Scouts, "t M and Y\\ CA, the ’i \\ and \ Mil A, the Campfire 
(iiris, and the social settlement houses and neighborhood 
centers. 

During the 1952 programming season, the Teen-Age 
Council of the Grand Street Settlement ‘ planned and spon¬ 
sored a good grooming and charm course for teen age girls. 
Aside from being of immeasurable help to the fifteen girls 
who attended the class regularly, the course also served as 
a very positive influence in motivating better personal care, 
hygiene and dress among the other member.* and club 
groups in the settlement house. Many members, including 
staff workers, suddenly became good grooming conscious. 

It was the writers’ good fortune to work closely with the 
Teen-Age Council in planning the good grooming program. 
The members of the Planning Committee of the council 
readilv agreed that the course, if it were to he effective, 
would hate to he made very interesting and colorful in 
order to appeal to. and retain the attention of, the member¬ 
ship. To that end, wt* planned earh of the six sessions very 
carefully and thoroughly, used a great deal of imagination 
in publicizing the course, resorted to the use of colorful 
visual aid materials and films, distributed freely a wide 
variety of pamphlets, charts and fashion magazines, and 
invited, as “outside” sjieakers, experts who were up to dale 

1 Goml grooming, a* u*f<l heroin, may lie tiffin'd a- involving 
general filne««, !>ydy rlrnnlinrss and social hygiene, facial skill care, 
rare of hands and hair good |»oMiirr and |irn|ier clothing. 

’The Grand Slreel Selllrmen:, 2*>3 Itivinglon Sirrel ia :i non- 
•erinrian neighborhood house and corn nisi n ] ly center, loealed *n a 
low income area ol the Lower Kaal >idc o! New ^ork ( ily. 

Mil. Mkuamkd m rime with Federation of Jru isli Fhdiinthro- 
pies, director of Henry Kaufman ( nmpf'rounds. Miss S.M.Z- 
MAN m group work sufwrvisor of (,rand Street Settlement. 


on the newest techniques and styles on hair, clothes and 
fashion. 

A typical six-week good grooming and charm course 
may he set up in the following manner: 

A Com! Grooming ami Charm Course for Teen- Vgers 
How to he Attractive in Six Knsv Lessons 

First Session 

Part 1 Introduction 
fa) Get acquainted 

(h) Brief discussion of the contents of the course 
CeJ Individual and group photographs by the Photog¬ 
raphy ('luh of the center for “before and alter” 
comparisons 

Part 11 Personality as a Factor in Beauty 
la) Personality analysis 

(b) Distribution of literature and good grooming aids 

Second Session 

Part I Poise and posture 

(a) .Standing and walking, posture and carriage 

(b) Sitting and rising 

(c) Ascending and descending steps 
Part 11 Glamorize your figure 

I a) Appropriate setting-up exercises for body develop¬ 
ment (Members are urged to come properly attired 
in gym shorts or “jeuns” and athletic shoes, so that 
they can more readily participate in the exercises.) 

Third Session 

Part 1 Care, and hygiene of hair 
fn) General hair care equipment 

I b) Combing, brushing, cutting, and styling ol hair 
le) Shampooing, waving, and setting of hair 
Part II Modern melhods of make-up 
fa) Care of skin, face, and hands 
(b) Make-up techniques 

te) How to give oneself a manicure as professionals 
do it 

(d) Discussion of skin care equipment and products 
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Fourth Session 

Part I Personal hygiene 

(a) Body cleanliness 

(b) Dating and social etiquette 
Part II Good grooming films 

(a) Miss Dunning Goes To Toun 

(b) Are You Popular? 

Fifth Session 

Part 1 Clothes and fashion 

(a) The proper care of clothes 

(h) Wardrobe recommendations and accessories 

(c) Discussion of fashion and how to make last year’s 
clothes conform to current styles 

Part II Review 

(a) Poise, personality, and posture 

(b) Make-uji and hair care 

(c) Clothes and fashion 

Sixth Session 

Part 1 Show 1 and modeling 

(a) Modeling techniques 

(b) Wearing of clothes 

(c) Certificates for satisfactory completion of the course 


Some suggestions, which grew out of our experience from 
the course at Grand Street, plus some resource material 
which we found to be most helpful, are summarized herein 
for those group leaders who may be interested in setting 
up similar good grooming programs for teen-agers in their 
respective centers. 

Some Guiding Principles 

1. Individual and group photographs should be taken of 
the class, preferably by the members of the center photog¬ 
raphy club for before and after comparisons. 

2. The local press should be invited to cover the course 
and publicize it. At the same time, send out your own 
publicity releases to the press. 

3. Invite representatives from well known beauty salons 
and schools of fashion to serve as guest speakers, demon¬ 
strators and resource people. 

4. From the very beginning, try to create a relaxed, 
friendly atmosphere; arrange the room informally with 
appropriate charts and literature displayed for each session. 

5. Present the classroom material in an impersonal man¬ 
ner; try to avoid making any individual feel too self- 
conscious. Members of the group seeking special help 



Good pholographs can 
help in the promotion 
of such a course. These 
appeared in the New 
York Daily News with 
the following caption: 
When seated, try to pre¬ 
sent a picture of poise, 
not an awkward, sloppy 
posture, as at right. 



Part 11 Social and party 

(a) Friends and parents invited 

(b) Photographs (Individual and group photographs 
taken by the Photography Club of the center.) 

(c) Social dancing and refreshments (Prepared and 
served by the members of the class.) 

The class would meet weekly for ninety-minute sessions 
consisting of a thirty-minute informal presentation, fol¬ 
lowed by approximately ten minutes of questions and dis¬ 
cussion. A live-minute recess would follow, and then the 
second part of the evening would begin with a thirty- 
minute presentation, followed by another ten-ininute ques¬ 
tion and discussion period with group participation. The 
session would end with a brief summary of the evening, 
followed by some pertinent announcements regarding the 
next meeting of the group. 


should be handled through individual conferences or ap¬ 
pointments. 

6. As much as possible, demonstrate what you are talking 
about and, whenever possible, use the students as par¬ 
ticipants. 

7. Include the membership in the planning and conduct 
of the good grooming program, for only then are you 
certain that your material will he geared to the needs and 
interests of the group. 

Helpful Resource Material 

1. Better Start . . . With Good Grooming, a general 
grooming unit for use in junior and senior high schools, 
colleges and teen-age clubs. A teaching manual, Guide. For 
A Good Grooming Program, is part of a good grooming 
unit which includes the following material: colored poster, 
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“Honor Your Partner”; wall chart, "Facts ahout Perspira¬ 
tion”; wall chart, “Grooming For Girls and Boys”: good 
grooming leaflets, Now Is 7 he lime and Give Yourself a 
Boost. Available free upon request from the Educational 
Service Department, fll-1-3). Bristol-Myers Company. 45 
Rockefeller Plaza. New A ork 20. 

2. Young Beauty, a thirteen-page booklet containing 
manv excellent good grooming aids on looks, skin. hair, 
figure, weight, hands, smile, eyes, and make-up. Each $.10. 
three for $.25. Vi rite to the Header Service Department. 
Seventeen magazine. -IBB Madison Avenue. New York 22. 
You may also obtain a “Magic Mirror” beauty quiz by- 
writing to Seventeen at School, at the same address, for 
$.05 per copy, ten for $.25, twenty-live for $.50. 

3. Instructional folders and brochures: Correct Selection 
of Make-up: Correct Application of Make-up; and Fashion 
Color Chart, are available free to teachers and leaders from 
the Revlon Products Corporation. Educational Department, 
745 Fifth Avenue. New York City 

4. Three informative teaching aids are available free 
upon request from the Barbara Gould Corporation. 35 West 
3 Rh Street, Sew York City. The leaflets are: l)r\ Skin; 
Oily Skin; and What Is ) our Skin Problem? 

5. Teacher copies of the booklets. > out Skin and You 
and Your Complexion Care are free. \\ rite to Ponds’ Ex¬ 
tract Company, 60 Hudson Street, New York City. 

6. An appealing brochure. Boys On The Beam, dealing 
with the etiquette of dating, is available for $.05 from the 
American Social Hygiene Association. 1790 Broadway. 
New York 19. 

7. The following booklets, excellently prepared, are 
available free from the New York Tuberculosis and Health 
Association. Inc.. 3156 Fourth Avenue. New York 16: Know 
t our Son; Knou 1 our Daughter; Preparing For Marriage; 
Parents—Tell Your Children; Your Chilli’s Questions — 
Ilow To Answer Them; and Croup Workers' Guide on 
Soriai Hygiene i limited supply available for organizations 
within New A ork City). 

B. A rating scale and chart for taking a personal invert 
tory entitled “A mi and A our Charm” is available free from 
The Home Economies Department. Maltex Company. Bur¬ 
lington, \ i rinont 

9. The day by day details of a four-week Beauty and 
Charm Course.” prepared by Anita Colby, and published in 
the August issue. 19.31. of Cosmopolitan magazine. 57th 
Street and Eighth Avenue, New A ork 19. 

10. A magazine article, “Secrets of Charm for the Plain 
Girl ’ published in the March issue, 1951, of Coronet maga¬ 
zine, 65 East South Water Street. Chicago 1. 

11. A pamphlet entitled Teen Time is one of a series 
of seven booklets published under the caption of "Guide- 
posts to Mi ntal Health by the Department id Mental 
llvgiene. State of New A’ork. Slate Office Building. Album. 
New A ork. Available free upon request 

12. An interesting brochure on cleanliness entitled The 
Bath and ) ou is available free from the Cleanliness Bureau. 
Department It. 29.’ Madison Avenue. New A ork City. 

13. A feature story of the Grand Street Settlement ( harm 
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Course by Antoinette Donnelly. The New York Daily News, 
Sunday Editions. May 18. May 25 and June 1, 1952. 

14. Selected magazines and periodicals, such as Made¬ 
moiselle, Charm. McCalls, Seventeen, The Family Circle all 
have special fashion and grooming features and editions 
from time to time, which make interesting reading and 
good class reference material. 


A good posture contri¬ 
butes to heulth, a* Midi 
an to poise and beauty. 
This can be achieved 
through setting-up ex¬ 
ercises and practice. 


Some Selector! Film Resources 

1. Miss Dunning Goes To Town, a 16mm sound color 
film, running time 27 minutes, may he borrowed without 
charge from Association Films, 347 Madison Avenue. New 
A ork 17. An appealing introduction to the subject of good 
grooming. 

2. 1'ou and ) our f riends, a 16mm sound film, running 
time 7 minutes, may he also borrowed free of charge from 
Association Films. 

3. Are You Popular? a 16mm sound, color film, running 
time 10 minutes is available from Coronet Films. Chicago. 

I. Body Care and Grooming, a 16mm sound film, is 
available for a rental fee of $5.00 from the New A ink 
l niversity Film Library. Washington Square. New A’ork 3. 
This film develops the theme that good grooming begins 
will) personal care. Men and women of college age are 
shown demonstrating good practices for the eare of the skin, 
hair and teeth. 

5. A Modern Guide to Health, a lOinm sound film, is 
avnilnble for a rental fee of $2.00 from the Columbia Uno 
versity Film Library 113 West 117th Street. New A’ork 27. 
This cartoon film provides a few common sense health rules 
which can he easily adopted by anyone. Although the treat 
ment is humorous, the siigg<*stions for combating slovenly 
posture unsuitable clothing, and nervous tension arc verv 
sound. Produced bv British Information Services. 
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Cmtun cum 

HlllIMKEEPin 


The first of a series 
of badly needed 
articles on this 
subject. 


• Vi hen we work in a place, day after 
day, we become accustomed to our sur¬ 
roundings and often immune to many 
of the tilings -which, to the outsider, 
immediately stamp our center as well- 
kept and efficiently managed or untidy, 
disorganized, and in the charge of a 
careless housekeeper. The first time we 
notice a small tear in the stage curtain, 
a loose rung on a chair, a tilted lamp 
shade, a dimly lighted hallway, or an 
electric cord that is frayed, a mental 
note registers “That must he fixed.” 
However, with so many other duties to 
be performed, many of these little “odd 
jobs”—the stitches in time—are by¬ 
passed; and then gradually we look at 
the faulty objects, and are so used to 
seeing the defects, they no longer make 
an impression upon us. 

Now is the lirne! Take an inspection 
tour of your center; and look at every¬ 
thing anew—with the eyes of a visitor 
seeing the place for the first time. 
Carry a scratch pad and jot down every 
little thing which needs attention. Keep 
these notes handy where they w ill be a 
constant reminder, and check off the 
items as the required repairs and 
changes are made. 

Here is a basic list of things to watch 
for; add other items which are perti¬ 
nent to your own center. 

1. Windows. Are they clean and clear, 
washed regularly? I)o any panes need 
repair or replacement? Is there loose 
putty which should be replaced before 
more serious damage results? Do they 
fit closely, open and close easily, lock 
properly? 

2. Curtains, drapes, shades. Do they 
hang neatly and correctly, hems all 
the same distance from the floor, rods 
inserted properly, gathers or pleats 
evenly spaced? Are they clean and 
well pressed? Would inexpensive tint¬ 


ing or dyeing improve their appear¬ 
ance? Are any minor repairs needed? 
(Have you tried block-printing on 
plain colored drapes to rejuvenate 
them; or using rows of tape or braid 
to reinforce weak places; or applique- 
ing designs to cover holes?) 

3. Pictures , wall hangings, placques. 
and other wall decorations. Are the} 
clean, have they been taken down and 
thoroughly dusted recently? Are they 
securely and safely fastened to the wall? 
Are any repairs needed? Do they have 
a purpose or contribute to the attrac¬ 
tiveness of the room? Do they “be¬ 
long” where they are? Are they prop¬ 
erly placed — hang straight, right 
height, well grouped? Is the subject 
matter interesting or attractive? (If 
you have monstrosities which are gath¬ 
ering dust on your walls for no rhyme or 
reason, why not remove them and re¬ 
place them with fresh, decorative ones 
—a project for your art groups—or 
murals, or the new scenic wall paper?) 

4. Light fixtures, lamps, electrical out¬ 
lets, switches, cords. Are outlets ade¬ 
quate in number and conveniently lo¬ 
cated? Are lamp cords out of the way 
so they won’t be tripped over, stepped 
on, or converted into a fire hazard be¬ 
cause of undue wear or strain? Are 
switches all in good working order? 
Are light fixtures and lamps placed so 
as to give adequate illumination 
throughout the center? Are light bulbs 
all serviceable and (lie proper size to 
give maximum efficiency? Is metal on 
fixtures polished? Are shades on 
straight? Do they need washing, clean¬ 
ing, repairing, re-trimming, replacing? 

I Re-vamping the shades would make a 
good club or craft group project.) 

5. Furniture. Is upholstered furniture 
clean and in good condition? Are there 
soiled spots which should he removed 


with cleaning fluid? Are there small 
tears or holes which need mending? 
Are there any pieces with springs 
which are loose or beginning to sag? 
Are there pieces which should he re¬ 
moved from use until they can he fixed 
so that the damage does not become ir¬ 
reparable? Do leather pieces need sad¬ 
dle soaping or other treatment to pre¬ 
serve them? If slip covers are used, 
do they fit neatly and well, are there 
adequate fasteners and are they secure? 
Would dyeing, re-cording, or trimming 
them improve their appearance and 
length of wear? Are pieces made of 
wood or composition well polished? Are 
the undersides of chairs and tables sen - 
ing as parking places for old chewing 
gum which should he removed? Are 
chairs and tables sturdy and firm? Do 
screws or bolts need tightening or re¬ 
placing? Are there spots which are 
sliv ered and need to be sanded, or 
cracks and holes which should he filled 
and refinished? (One of the older 
boys’ clubs or woodworking classes 
could make many of the required re¬ 
pairs.) Are the pieces arranged con¬ 
venient (y' and attractively in the rooms 
to give maximum usage and comfort? 

6. Baseboards, moldings, window 
ledges, and other woodwork. Are they 
clean? Have all vestiges of old party 
decorations (nails, thumbtacks, pins, 
hits of paper, scotch tape, wires, string) 
been completely removed? Are an; 
minor repairs needed—protruding nails 
and screws driven in. missing ones re¬ 
placed. loose pieces securely fastened, 
broken sections replaced? Are there 
cracks or holes which need to he filled? 
Does paint or varnish need re-touching? 
(A minor repair now may save a costly 
major repair later.) 

(To be continued in February) 
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Our advantage of tins sjM>rt is its 
appeal to all age groups, not to teen¬ 
agers alone. Today’s statistics show 
there are 17,000,000 annual followers. 





S KIT ING cd 'rfyete ta Stay! 

W. L. Childs 


• This has been enthusiastically ac¬ 
claimed by the 2,400 students at New 
Trier Township High School, located 
in Winnetka, Illinois. Ihc sound of 
roller skates, laughter, and music 
blend harmoniously in the school gym¬ 
nasium. Students, faculty, and parents 
have united in ardent support of, and 
participation in, this relatively new 
enterprise; and the results have been 
worth noticing! 

Holler skating has proved itself to 
be one of the answers to the age-old 
problem of providing adequate physi¬ 
cal activity for the humjrer crop of 
children now taxing existing facilities. 
At the moment, although this activity 
is not completely without precedent, it 
is certainly untiled in many school 
systems. W hile roller skating is still in 
the ex]>erinierital stage at New Trier, 
having started only two years ago, it 
has met with such popular acclaim that 

Mil. W I. Cltll.Ws is the Athletic l)t 
rertnr. Emeritus, of \eu Trier Town¬ 
ship fligh School. Winnttka, Illinois. 


it is now a very permanent and worth¬ 
while feature in the school’s curricu¬ 
lum. There is a good chance, therefore 
that other schools and organizations 
over the country may be able to profit 
from this example. 

The plan originated twenty five years 
ago when Mr. Clerk, then superintend¬ 
ent of the school, notified Mi. W . I.. 
Childs, Head of the Physical Educa¬ 
tion Department, that he would have 
to do something to keep the students 
from disturbing classes during the last 
part of their lunch room period. Some 
activity was needed that did not need 
promotion, did not require a change 
of costume, and in which a large group 
could be accommodated. Roller skat¬ 
ing seemed to ofTcr an answer to the 
problem, but steel and fibre skate 
wheels skidded on and marked the 
floor, so contact was made with a rub¬ 
ber eoinpany in an attempt to make a 
rnblier tired wheel that would not skid 
or mark the floor. Several sets of these 
were tried out. blit, before a satisfac¬ 
tory wheel was ]M*rfected, the lunch 


room problem was solved by shorten¬ 
ing the lunch room period and the 
skate project was dropped but not for¬ 
gotten. 

A few r years ago roller skating was 
again suggested as a recreation activ 
ity. Taking the leading role for the 
students in the promotion of skating 
parties was Martin H. Burns, Jr., of 
\\ innetka. a senior and head of the 
Student Recreation Committee of the 
Student Council. 

Space presented no problem. New 
Trier's gymnasium floor is *10 feet by 
134 feel, an ideal size for roller skat 
mg. There was, nevertheless, a problem 
involved in the issuing and storing of 
skates, because New Trier has no 
equipment room in connection with 
the gymnasium. Since the gym is often 
used as an assembly hall, however, 
there are built in storage closets for 
chairs; and it was decided that these 
would answer the problem. Although 
the closets were full of chairs, above 
them and directly behind the double 
doors there was sufficient space to in- 
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stall two especially built cabinets, each 
holding one hundred pairs of skates. 
Each has one hundred pigeonholes 
five by five inches by fifteen inches 
deep, in five horizontal rows of ten 
pigeonholes each. Doors of the skate 
cabinets are closed and locked when 
not in use. 

The next step was to arrange and 
mark the skates by size so that they 
could be issued efficiently and quickly. 
Smaller skates were issued from one 
cabinet, the larger skates from the 
other. In each cabinet the skates were 
arranged with smallest skates at one 
end. Every pigeonhole was numbered, 
and each skate was marked with the 
number of the pigeonhole where it 
belonged. In the beginning numbers 
were stamped on, but this proved so 
difficult and slow that a new plan 
of using typewritten numbers under 
scotch tape was elected. This method 
works fairly well, but an even better 
system is still being sought. Students 
approach the skate cabinets in rela¬ 
tively short and rapidly moving lines 
rather than one long and unwieldy line. 

At first, individual students did not 
know what size skate they should have, 
and obtaining skates was very slow. 
To meet this dilemma, a quick and 
simple system of finding their skate 
sizes without individual fitting of skates 
was devised. By using a flat, wooden 
stick marked off according to sizes, 
similar to those used at shoe stores, 
students could determine their proper 
size. All skates are passed out by the 
attendant in exchange for the student’s 
activity ticket, which goes into the 
pigeonhole where the skates were. The 
procedure is reversed when the skates 
are returned. For gymnasium classes, 
where students arrive at the same mo¬ 
ment, the skates are arranged on a 
table, each size grouped together. A 
student returns the skates to the same 
place when he is through. There is no 
difficulty in getting skates hack into the 
small pigeonhole if the skates are laid 
on the table with the wheels together 
and the heels together. The heels are 
inserted first, the straps do not pro¬ 
trude nor interfere with shutting the 
cabinet door. 

The students skate to records, the 
most popular of which are waltzes and 


organ music.* At the first Hallowe’en 
Party over one thousand students par¬ 
ticipated in the various activities pro¬ 
vided. Of course, everyone could not 
skate, but ibe majority could and did. 

Thanks to its initial success, roller 
skating has become much more than 
just one of the activities at a gym-jam. 
Sponsored by the New Trier Parents 
Teachers Association with no charge to 
the students, the gymnasium was 
opened to students every Saturday 
afternoon for the Saturdays preced¬ 
ing spring vacation. The attendance 
was estimated from one hundred fifty 
to three hundred skaters per session. 



In addition, a local church used the 
gymnasium for roller skating parties 
for their young people’s society on 
Sunday evenings. Since then many 
other groups have followed suit. 

The popularity of roller skating 
made it a part of New Trier’s co- 
recreational physical education classes. 
During one week, all the boys’ physical 
education classes roller skated. The 
entire week before spring vacation 
about one hundred fifty boys and girls 
skated together every period. 

Without doubt, the roller skating 
program has been enthusiastically re¬ 
ceived and participated in by nearly 
100 per cent of the student body. Mr. 
Gaffney has stated that it is one of the 
best projects ever undertaken and inau¬ 
gurated at New Trier. 

One of the major reasons for roller 
skating’s success here is the fact that 
it was initiated and organized by the 
student body. Whenever the gym¬ 
nasium is used for skating, the students 
themselves supervise the activity and 
organize its promotion. It is the old 
story of getting out of something just 
what one puts into it. The students 
have contributed much time, effort and 
enthusiasm in building up their roller 

* See Recreation, December 1951. p. 402, 
for list of records for skating. 


skating program. As a result, they re¬ 
ceive a great deal of fun and whole¬ 
some enjoyment from it. 

Also on the positive side of the 
ledger is the relatively low cost and 
inexpensive maintenance needed for 
this program activity. After the initial 
investment in the purchase of the skates 
and a few good dance records, there is 
no added expenditure, providing un¬ 
used gymnasium space is simply con¬ 
verted to roller skating. It needs little 
supervision. The only overhead in¬ 
volved is the electricity used for the 
lights and for the record player. In 
addition to these encouraging factors 
is the fact that roller skating can be¬ 
come a possible source of income and 
be completely self-supporting. A nom¬ 
inal entrance fee can help to defray 
costs and to provide a profit for the 
purchase of new equipment. 

Any activity which brings boys and 
girls together, provides them with 
laughter and fun, and also alleviates 
the awkwardness so often encountered 
between teen-agers when they try to 
meet on a casual basis is bound to be 
a suceess over-night! 

As every parent and teacher knows, 
the teen-ager usually has time on his 
hands over the week-end. Girls and 
boys often band together with the hope 
of finding something to do. With roller 
skating open to all, they can meet with¬ 
out any difficulty, and the net result is 
an evening of happiness for all con¬ 
cerned. This activity meets the appro¬ 
val of educators and recreation direc¬ 
tors, who find it keeps youngsters off 
the streets and provides them with a 
healthful activity. 

Dancing is always popular with the 
average high school student, the roller 
skating has the same underlying prin¬ 
ciples of lhytlim, coordination, and 
music which both skaters and dancers 
enjoy. Inhibitions and awkwardness 
are forgotten. 

It is an aetivity with unlimited and 
unexplored possibilities; because of its 
general appeal to all age groups, it can 
be used not only by high schools but 
also by YMCA’s, YWCA’s, the Amer¬ 
ican Legion, and other service organ¬ 
izations, the recreation departments of 
cities, junior chambers of commerce, 
and many others. 
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This is the second oj a series of 
articles on Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E. 
Risers’ trip around the world to pro¬ 
mote the Motional Recreation Associa¬ 
tion’s global recreation service. Part /, 
which told of the visits to Portugal. 
Spain, Italy , and Greece, appeared in 
ttie December issue oj the magazine. 


/$ (forfeit ^.006- at 


PART II 


Egypt 

Re< rcation in Egypt, as we understand it. is in its early 
stages and is carried on In four different ministeries of tlie 
government. Two items stand out: 

1. The very significant work being done in the villages 
of Egypt which, according to a foui-year study recently 
completed by the Rockefeller Foundation and reported in 
the Neii York Times, are the most unsanitary places to li\e 
found in any part of the civilized world. The experiment 
being carried on was the use of high school students to 
develop social and recreation programs in the villages. 
During the vacation period, boys and girls from sixteen to 
nineteen years of age. after a period of training, go and 
live in the \ diages, and there furnish leadership for games, 
dramatics, handcraft, music and social work in the homes. 

2. Outside the schools, in the cities, the recreation pro¬ 

gram is carried on by a Department of Sports and Leisure 
Time Activities. We talked with Amin Sadik, and later 
spent the evening at one of his playgrounds where we saw 
a demonstration which included a basketball game, wiest- 
ling, tumbling, boxing and exercises. This playground is 
located in a tobacco factory district where they work liatd 
and are very poor; and the boys and young men. according 
to Sadik. “do not have to be here; they come from the 
heait I his program started in 1911. with one pin' 

ground; there are now seventeen. Those who attend be¬ 
come members (there is no feel. It started with thirty 
members. There are now twenty-five hundred. Sadik knows 
them all. by sight or by name. 

My tribute to him as I spoke to hi- group brought a 
warm response, showing their admiration for his leader¬ 
ship. 

A fulbright leader. Joe Nygaard—former baseball coach 

Mu. Ill'l us. Assistant Executive Director of the Xationnl 
Recreation Association, is also secretory of the Xationnl 
Music ll eeli Committee, por many rears he has been the 
secretary of the .Xationnl Recreation Congress Committee. 



S«minimi', niosl |>o|iiilnr summer sprtrl il 1 ll c Ameiieun Uni¬ 
versity of Iteirnl. bus only recently become co-cdnctitinoal. 


of St. Olafs College. Minnesota—has introduced hasehall 
to Egypt and it it getting underway with much enthusiasm. 

Jordan 

Having entered the Moslem land through Egypt, we flew 
around Palestine into the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 
Hoad blocks. harbed wire, hoinhed buildings, and sentries 
along no mail's land, reminded us that the Jordan-lsraeli 
problem is not yet settled. This, plus very large unemploy¬ 
ment. and the presence of innumerable refugees—living on 
relief m tents and eaves--made it easy to understand when 
several different Aiabs. Christian and Moslem, said to me: 
“There is little 01 no recreation. The people are too sad 
and hungry.” 

We saw several hare playing fields adjoining schools. 
One soccer field was left by the British, hut a is now 
seldom used. The YMCA. in the midst of all this, i- an 
oasis direeted by an Arab Christian. On an improvised 
basketball eourl in tile driveway, right under our window, 
we watched a basketball game. A fine looking group of 
young men—Arabs, Armenians, and others—were in the 
game room listening to music, and in the evening watching 
an American movie. 
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In front of the “Y”, an athletic field 75 by 300 feet, is 
being constructed. At 5:30 a.m. I looked out the window 
and saw Arabs crushing rock with hand tools, and donkeys 
four feet high—with loads of dirt and crushed stone— 
being hurried along by Arabs in red and white headpieces. 

Labib Nasir’s eyes shone as he visualized what this addi¬ 
tional facility would mean to his program, we talked 
several hours about the needs of his people and what rec¬ 
reation could do to help relieve the tension that is under¬ 
mining the mental stability of this ancient land. 

In addition to the limited supply of literature I had with 
me, I gave him Joe Nygaard’s book in English and Arabic 
on baseball and softball; probably the first copy to be in 
Jordan, as I had brought it from Egypt where it had just 
been printed in Arabic- 

One Arab told me he feared for Arabic youth, whose 
idleness and frustration might lead them to welcome Com¬ 
munism on the basis that anything would be better than 
what they had. 

Lebanon 

From Jerusalem we flew over the Bicaa Plains—said to 
be one of the richest soils on earth—into Lebanon. Leb¬ 
anon, unlike some of the other Near East countries is 85 
per cent literate. The American University of Beirut and 
the Beirut College for Women have had a real influence, 
and there are sports, folk dancing, music and other recrea¬ 
tion activities in the city; but, for the country as a whole, 
the recreation program is in its infancy. 

We had a two-hour conference with a staff of govern¬ 
ment officials responsible for recreation. An attractive 
young Arab woman from Palestine, who had studied in 
England, was our interpreter. They questioned us eagerly 
on theory and methods, told of their need for technical 
assistance, and welcomed the literature we brought. 

In answer to a question, I summarized the recreation 
development in America, and showed them the NRA year¬ 
book. Wadik Haddad jumped to her feet and exclaimed: 
"Oh. it sounds like heaven! When will it be like that 
here? We are poor and there is little money.” She hesi¬ 
tated a moment and then added, “But w r e also know that 
where it is willed, a thing can be done.” 



Mrs. Thomas E. Hi vers, with Mr. Rivers standing by, presents 
trophy to winner of table tennis tournament, Delhi, India. 


We went away feeling that an idea had fallen on Bicaa 
soil. 

Pakistan 

We flew across the Arabian sands to Karachi, the capital 
of Pakistan, five-year-old Moslem state set up on the parti¬ 
tion of India. We arrived in a full-fledged monsoon, hut 
the meeting of leaders was held on schedule and we had 
representation from the army, na\y, air corps, boy scouts. 
Ministry of Education, the local school system, and several 
key laymen. For two hours we discussed recreation, their 
problems, their resources, their leadership—or lack of it 
primarily. Their questions dealt with immediate pressing 
problems which were obvious on every hand in this new 
struggling nation. 

The Deputy Educational Advisor for Pakistan received 
our recreation literature, told us a man had just been 
appointed to head up physical education and recreation. 
We also commended him on the selection of Miss Raehid. a 
brilliant young Moslem woman who had visited our office 
in New York just before 1 left, as a member of his staff. 

In the American Embassy we discussed with Ray Lee, 
our cultural attache, the recreational needs of Pakistan. 
Mr. Lee, a six-foot Texan from Austin, said. “Mr. Rivers, 
what this country needs is not buildings but a few Jim 
Garrisons turned loose on them. Before you know it. you 
would have recreation all over the place. He is a man 
trained by the National Recreation School. 1 replied. 
"Yes, I know Jim. We trained him and three hundred 
others.” That kind of training, the results of which Mr. 
Lee had seen in Texas, was what he felt was needed today 
in sorely pressed Karachi—a city originally of a quarter- 
million now swollen to one and a half million, filled with 
refugees, many of whom are li\ ing in mud shacks in 
hunger and frustration. 

Here is seed bed for revolution. Here also is fertile soil 
for any program that will give a modicum of hope and 
some assurance that the democratic world does care for 
human needs in whatever part of the world they arise. 
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India 

On the oilier side of the line lies India. Four hundred 
million people—Ijtow free and independent—conscious of 
their need for technical leadership, short on food and water 
and houses, hut proud both of their new freedom and their 
traditions and culture rooted in antiquity. They have set 
about bravely to reconcile the two; and in our field of 
recreation, this is coming about. I am happy that our NBA, 
at this psychological moment, could have had a share in 
that magnificent process. 

India does not haw one central recreation organization 



Mjirlilr oarni'U nml lions +vr\v a- pl«v cquipiiirttl for lilllc 
Hindu children in Irniplt* playground nt ,Ni*vk Delhi, India. 


as we understand it; hut many agencies—public and pri¬ 
vate—are related in one way or another to the recreation 
life of the people. There are organizations especially in¬ 
terested in reviving traditional games, dances, and festi¬ 
vals. I especially commended this. 

In addition to individual conferences and lours of rec¬ 
reation facilities, there were four significant gatherings in 
Delhi: 

1. Our mission was honored at a reception attended by 
a distinguished group of Indian educators, and political 
and social leaders. This helped to launch our week on a 
high level. 

2. At an evening meeting at Delhi College, a speeial dem¬ 
onstration was put on for us by children of the Balkan-]i-ki- 
Bari and the National Cultural Association. The programs, 
beautifully staged, consisted of a chorus: an orchestra with 
ancient instruments—guitars, tanpura. jal-tal-ranp I howls 
of water played hv sticks I, violins and a bamboo flute; 
Indian dances—one classical, one peasant; and a lovely 
palliuminc production of Alt Baha ami the Forty Thieves, 
All the Costumes were made bv the children from things 
they had. 

3. The next evening in n two-hour session we met with 
shout tweutv five men carrying on recreation programs in 
various public and private agencies. We dismissed their 
problems, needs, possible solutions, and the importance of 
having a strong central private organization to push rci rea- 
lion and serve local operating agenries. 



I.ovelv native (lancers, temple* of gold, pagodas studded with 
colored ceramics help to give Bangkok ils exolir character. 


4. Die fourth significant meeting was a small luncheon 
given us by Dr. Susliill* \ayar. State Health Minister and 
Director of Rehabilitation, a charming and able leader 
Here, witli several ministers, including the Chief Minister 
of Delhi State, we faced at this top government level what 
might he done to help recreation leadership in India, and 
together worked out essential steps. 

We were surprised and delighted to learn that nt Briln 
Temple, where Hindu and Buddha religions are merged, 
a play and recreation program is carried on. W’e visited 
the Bliaugi Colony, the village of untouchables; we stood 
barefoot at the simple memorial to Gandhi and recalled the 
par! he played in leading India into her modern era. W’e 
felt the beauty of the Taj Mahal. W’e saw thousands of re¬ 
fugees packed in tents and shacks. 

As we left, a large group of Bari girls who had performed 
for us earlier in the week, and to whom we spoke, came 
to our hotel room and placed garlands of fresh flowers 
about our necks and hade us farewell. 

Thailand 

In Bangkok at the National Stadium, where Thailand’s 
college for training physical education and recreation lead¬ 
ers now has 3.">() students in their third year, we had a two- 
hour session on recreation with the fnenlty, officials of the 
department, and with representatives of various other agen¬ 
cies, public and private. 

We saw a demonstration of games and danres. old and 
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new. A hurried tour revealed small playgrounds here and 
there; soccer fields, tennis courts, and very frequently a 
small playground connected with the temples. One very 
large, well-equipped playground was donated by a Chinese 
industrialist. 

We were in Thailand just long enough to realize how 
facinating a place is Bangkok. The people were friendly, 
efficient, and eager for ideas. They are independent and 
their eyes are to the West. Recreation will help to keep 
them there. 

We arrived at the right moment, and the Thai leaders 
were warm in their appreciation of the NRA literature we 
brought, the help on specific problems, as well as the time 
w r e had given to observing and commenting on the facilities 
and discussing the relationship of the recreation program 
to democracy. 

Philippines 

In the Philippines we were in competition with a typhoon 
but we were able to have several conferences and a meet¬ 
ing, obtain some information and, I think, be of some help. 

Some thirty-five years ago, Kllsworth Brown had intro¬ 
duced softball, basketball and volleyball into the Phil¬ 
ippines; and a foundation was laid that has formed an im¬ 
portant part of the recreation and sports program of that 
nation. 

Perhaps the most significant development that came to 
our attention, in its effect on the life of the Philippine peo¬ 
ple for the future, was in the Ministry of Education. Sera- 
fin Acquino, who attended the Boston Recreation Congress, 
told of the definite concept of using the schools for both 
the education and recreation life of the people. Last sum¬ 
mer 1,796 teachers were brought to Manila for a six-weeks 
training course in physical education, recreation, folk danc¬ 
ing, music and games. They carried this program hack to 
their pupils and their communities. The department also 
sends out institute teams of three people of different skills 
to give in-service training for one week in folk dancing, 
athletics and games. We were told that these teams have 
covered forty-nine out of fifty-one provinces. 

The schools are community centered. Children are given 
projects that involve the parents. PTA’s are reported as 
being active throughout the islands, and several examples 


of their leadership were cited as community projects. The 
Adult Education Division is encouraging the revival of 
Philippine songs and folk dances. Here the American in¬ 
fluence is strong. 

Hong Kong 

Hong Kong is a keg of dynamite. Two and a quarter mil 
lion to three million persons are crowded into a limited 
space. I walked through one section reported to he the most 
densely-populated area in the world. The housing shortage 
is acute; water is rationed; unemployment is serious. It is 
reported to be honeycombed with communists. Tension 
grips these people. Leaders are conscious that they are liv¬ 
ing in one of the last outposts of freedom in that part of 
the world. With this setting, to have some of Hong Kong's 
leading citizens publicly declare that, along with the urgent 
needs being faced, the “need for parks and recreation is of 
the utmost importance,” should make all of us who have 
devoted our lives to recreation feel a glow of pride. 

A Children’s Playground Association, organized twenty 
years ago runs in high gear. It now operates nine play¬ 
grounds, and is supported by voluntary contributions. 

I talked to Colonel Clague. one of Hong Kong’s leading 
businessmen, who has given outstanding leadership to Hong 
Kong’s recreation program. Colonel Clague said, “ The only 
way we can get land is to remove a mountain or fill in 
the sea. We are doing the latter.” He showed me plans for 
a reclamation project which would make available a five 
and a half-acre recreation area literally made from the sea. 

The Hong Kong Amateur Sports Federation, a Chinese 
organization which has twelve thousand members, is put¬ 
ting on a campaign right now to raise one million Hong 
Kong dollars to complete a stadium. There are numerous 
private sports clubs. 

We left Hong Kong greatly stimulated by the fact that 
here, in one of the most troubled spots of the world, 
thoughtful leaders were giving time and attention to recre¬ 
ation because of what it could mean to the human spirit 
in times of stress. 


Our most extended service ivas in Japan. On this tve shall 
report more fully in the February issue of Recreation. 


Location of 
Social Centers 

Preliminary to a referendum on Lighted Schools, the Chi¬ 
cago Recreation Commission made a study of the needs of 
communities for social centers. Its recommendations for 
the location of social centers in the schools are: 

1. Neighborhood Basis —Each neighborhood should re¬ 
ceive some form of recreational service. Duplication of 
services or the piling up of services in one community, at the 
cost of services to others, is to be avoided. 

2. Functional Basis —Each center should he housed in a 


facility which is functionally adaptable to the program to 
he offered. For example, it is impractical to use a room 
with low ceiling for active games and sports. 

3. Basis of Relative Social Need —A higher priority is given 
to those neighborhoods where social conditions present an 
urgent need for a constructive youth program to offset nega¬ 
tive influences. Areas of high population density, of poor 
living standards, and similar conditions will be shown 
higher priority. 

4. Basis of Community Sup\>ort —Centers are recommended 
only in those neighborhoods where it can he demonstrated 
that there exists a high degree of local interest and support 
for the program. Funds will not he wasted in areas where 
people do not wish to be served. 
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Sylvia Cassell 



MAORI 


STICK 



GAME 



Joy Carter and Gwen Kankiii of IIic New Zealand Girl Guides Assn* 
eialinn dmnoihOrftlin* the Maori Slick game, wearing Maori costumes. 


L ast summer 1 took four sticks to 
I the \\ inn etka-Glencoe Girl 
Scout Camp anti proceeded to turn it in¬ 
to an uproar. A few months later, my 
senior troop had the same experience 
The phenomenon that east the magie 
spell was the Maori stick game from 
New Zealand, in which two players tap 
and toss sticks in time to a rhythmic 
chant. The syncopation of the routines, 
plus the unusual coordination required, 
make it challenging activity for Inter¬ 
mediate and Senior Scouts (and their 
leaders). Once the girls learn how. it 
is hard to stop them from playing it. 

I'he one requisite for the game is a 
pair of sticks for oat h player. The 
ideal sticks are those that the girls find 
in the ysootls anti carve or paint in 
their oyvn designs. They should he 
straight, one to one-antl-a-half inches 
in diameter anti twelve to eighteen 
inches long, and free from any rough 
edges. Both players should have sticks 
of approximately the same si/e. In the 

Miss Cassei.I. is a trailer of a senior 
(,irt >inn/ troop. II iiutelka, Illinois. 


absence of natural branches, old 
broomsticks or dowel rods from a lum¬ 
beryard may be cut to si/e. Beginners 
can use rolled up newspapers, but these 
are not satisfactory for long because 
they do not make enough noise to em¬ 
phasize the interesting rhythmic pat¬ 
terns. 

One movement of the sticks is made 
for each beat of the chant. There are 
five basic movements: 

Clap: hit own sticks together, up¬ 
right (Fig. 1). 

Tap: hit (ip ends of sticks on floor 
one at each side of player (Fig. 21. 

Drum: hit sticks on floor beyond the 
knee, holding them the way a drum¬ 
mer hits a drumstick fFig. 3). 

Flip: toss -ticks in air, turning them 
once, and catch other end (Fig. ft. 

Throw: throw stick to partner \s till 
an upward motion so that the stick 
drops into her hand easily. The sticks 


are throyvn gently in a vertical position 

(Fig. 5), 

Taps, claps. Hips, and drums are 
done with both hands at the same time. 
Both players do the same thing. Throyvs 
are done yyilh either the right (R) or 
left (LI hand, or as doubles (I)) with 
both hands. 

Players kneel, sitting back on their 
heels, facing each other, their knees 
about a foot apart. In throwing sticks 
to her partner, each player must throw 
her stick straight across, so that the 
two sticks do not collide in mid-air. 
Thus in a right throyv. player A would 
throw straight across from her right, 
and player B would throyv straight 
across from her oyvn right ( Fig 61. On 
the double lhrov\. one player must throw 
both of her sticks in the center while 
the other player throyvs hers outside 
(Fig. 7i. They decide beforehand who 
throws to the center. 
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TITI-TOREA 



Ma-ku e kau-te-c hi-koi la-nga, Ma-kuc kau-te-o hi-koi ta-nga, la-nga. 


Adapted from the arrangement by flemi Piripata, by kind permission of the copyright owners , Charles Beeg and Co., New Zealand 


Patterns for five routines are given 
below, using the terms that have been 
defined. Once your girls have mastered 
the basic movements (which won’t be 
hard after you have mastered the in¬ 
structions), they will think up many 
new routines. So protect your knees; 
here we go: 

Music A 

1. Tap, clap, R throw, 1 
tap, clap, L throw, f 

Music A or C 

2. Tap, clap, D throw. 

3. Drum R, flip, clap, 
drum L, flip, clap. 

4. Drum, flip, R throw,'! 
drum, flip, L throw. 

Music H (chorus) 

Tap, clap, clap. (Repeat to end.) 


8 times 

16 times 
8 times 

8 times 


Editor’s Note 

‘‘Titi-Torea” is one of the songs the 
Maori sing with their stick games. It 
was taught at an international gather¬ 
ing last summer at the Edith Maey 
Training School by two New Zealand 
trainers, Miss Joy Carter and Miss 
Gwen Rankin. 

Beginners at the game may start with 
some, familiar three-four tune, but all 
players should also learn the beautiful 
Maori song with its characteristic har¬ 
mony. (In music A, the main tune is 
carried by the lower notes and the har¬ 
mony is indicated by the small notes 


The Maori people of New Zea¬ 
land are closely related to the 
Ifawaiians. They are tall, brown 
and navy-haired. The Maori 
are noted for their intricate de¬ 
signs and beautiful woodcarv- 
utgs. Gateways and meeting 
houses may be elaborately 
carved. The design at the left, 
at the top of the preceding page 
was taken from a slick made by 
a Maori. Readers of Kon-Tiki. 
by Thor Heyerdahl, ivill be in¬ 
terested in knowing that the de¬ 
sign at the right is the head of 
a tiki, a charm worn around the 
neck. 


above. In music II and C, the top notes 
carry the tune.) 

Maori vowels are pronounced like 
Latin vowels: 

a as in father 
e as in they 
i as in machine 
o as in hope 
n as in ruby. 

Wh is pronounced as f—otherwise 
the consonants are the same as ours. 

The New Zealand Ouiders have also 
given us the traditional opening of the 
game. One player says “Timata” (tee- 
mah-tah) and the players put sticks in 
tap position. The other counts to four: 


“Tahi, rua, toru, wha” | ta-hee, roo-ah, 
to-roo, fah) as the players bring siteks 
up before them. Then the song and 
game begin. 

Miss Beverly Robbins, district direc¬ 
tor in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, points 
out the several program fields the stick 
game may open up: “It is a game that 
fits into the troop's outdoor program 
very nicely. Practice the game in the 
meeting place. Then when you're on 
your next hike, cut your own sets of 
four sticks each. The sticks should be 
dried, sanded, and waxed or varnished, 
and painted or possibly even carved in 
original designs. (Carving or painting 
should be done before waxing). A new 
area of design and carving, and per¬ 
haps other natural crafts, may he 
opened up to the troop. The game mav 
also lead into campcraft skills and na¬ 
ture when the girls are preparing to go 
to the woods to cut their own sticks. 
It may stimulate interest in singing 
games, or be a jumping off point into 
the international friendship field. These 
are just a few of the program possi¬ 
bilities.” 

By the way : the stick game is some¬ 
times called “lemmi sticks” amons 
United States Girl Scouts, but the term 
was unknown to the New Zealand 
trainers. 

Reprinted through courtesy of The Girl 
Scout Leader, October. 1952. 
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low To Do It ! 




Ruler and Pencil 
Un Snips or Scissors 

For Materials: 

Tin Can and Sleel Wool 





Cur Here* 


Seam 


Car Here 


76 Make The Candle Sf/ck : 

1. Remoue lop and bottom cf can. 

2. Cut can near seam - flatten . 

3. Cut out square shape -3" to 3sq. 

4. Mark square shape as shown 
in Diagram A- Cut solid, lines. 

5 Bend 'four shaded a-eas 
|||p^ s s. upward-Rub all cut edges 
Pv with steel wool. 


Diagram A 





Q .Cut top of each upturned. area. ( shaded areas in cFogram A) 
/ to suit your des»qn needs , Four base shapes and four upnqht 
shapes mag he bent as desired . 

SUGGESTIONS FOR 3A5E PND UPTURNED SHAPES. 


$ t mm w- w ® ® 


7ft 
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From Discussion Meeting, 34th National Recreation Congress 


A W ell - Rounded 
Indoor Center Program 


In discussing the building of a well-rounded program 
for indoor recreation centers, a group at the Sealtle Con¬ 
gress favored the following ideas: 

1. The community center should serve all age levels and 
all groups with a broad program covering many interests. 

2. There should be sound planning and cooperation with 
the school and such school-community groups as the PTA. 

3. There should he planning and cooperation with com¬ 
munity youth serving agencies and a policy established for 
use of the center. The center-directed programs should take 
precedence in use of the center. These need to have dignity 
and to he worthwhile in order to merit this precedence. 

4. Planning should he properly initiated, so that the 
director need not do all the leg work. 

Principles Involved in Program Planning 

1. Community groups should participate in the planning. 

2. Youth should plan with adults. 

3. Volunteer leaders should he given the consideration 
of having a special activity at a given time. 

Specific Problems 

Problem 1 —What program can be offered to teen-age 
groups, in addition to dancing, in a facility on third floor 
of city hall, in a city of 19,000? 

(a) Take the young people into the planning and give 
their ideas serious consideration. Study the many reference 
books on recreation activities. The National Recreation As¬ 
sociation publishes many reasonably priced pamphlets of¬ 
fering program ideas. Send for their list of publications. 
(Read Recreation magazine.—Ed.) The New York Youth 
Commission is soon releasing a booklet on youth activities. 

(b) Various indoor parties can be devised around a 
special theme, such as an indoor beach party, circus party, 
and so on. Adapt games, stunts, to theme. Use circle 
dances, ice breakers. Let committees of young people plan 
appropriate decorations and refreshments. 

(c) Teen Town Theatre and children’s theatre organiza¬ 
tions should be considered; also festivals and carnivals. 

(d) High school students might like to plan parties to 
take place after school games. 

(e) Special recreation events can be planned in coop¬ 
eration with school centers and with representatives from 
the church, I’TA, and other local agencies. Sit down with 
them in conference, get their ideas, see what cooperative 
projects can be- developed. 


Problem 2 —What programs are being offered for pre¬ 
school children? 

Activities can be successfully planned for pre-schoolers 
and their mothers. “Tiny tots” groups receive leadership 
in games, dancing and other rhythms, while mothers are 
left free for their own recreation. “Tot Lots” have been 
developed on many playgrounds. 

Problem ,3 —Should there be programs every evening for 
school age children? 

Ibis can best be solved by close planning with school, 
home, and church groups. We should not be competing 
for the time of children nor draw them out of the home 
every night. Except on very special occasions, evening ac¬ 
tivities should take place on weekends. 

Problem 4 —Can we teach dancing in community centers 
without conflicting with commercial dance studios? 

There is an obligation on the part of a recreation depart¬ 
ment to offer good recreation opportunities for all, and there¬ 
fore we should teach the fundamentals of dancing to those 
who want them, and expose others to an opportunity to 
try them and to develop an interest in them. Those who care 
to continue special emphasis may then choose to go to a 
studio. Professional studios can cooperate by furnishing 
volunteer leaders for the teaching of fundamentals, in rec¬ 
reation centers. 

Problem 5—What are you doing for young adults? 

(a) In one city, where some of the young adults live 
in dormitories, assistance is given to the young people in 
forming their own organizations. The recreation director 
helps the group to obtain the use of many school-community 
facilities, such as gymnasiums and bowling alleys, and 
helps them to develop game rooms in the dormitories. As¬ 
sistance is given young married couples in obtaining re¬ 
sponsible baby sitters. 

(b) A roller skating rink appeals to this age group, 
as well as to other ages. Special skates can be used on your 
gymnasium floor without doing any damage. (See “Roller 
Skating Is Here To Stay,” page 470.—Ed.) Set aside two 
evenings a week for the whole family, and provide a place 
and care for babies in order to free parents for skating. 
Problem 6 —How many operate programs in exclusively 
school facilities? In their own center? Roth? 

A poll of the group resulted approximately as follows: 
in schools, 25 per cent; in their own facilities. 75 per cent; 
in both, 60 per cent. 
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A STAGE FOR PUPPETRY 



Shotting how ihc tiring marionello* 
are oprralrri on a multiple n*o Huge, 



Here, ihird grailr |>upil« of Mr**. Ku 
Nulling mnnipiilnlr hnn«l pupprU from 
miclrr lhr table, through •pare ere- 
j»lc<l hr lhr rentuval of ««»iue Mooring. 


A satisfactory stage for puppetry, a long-fell want, was 
devised for Mrs. Eve Nutting, of Kugene Field School, 
Park Midge, Illinois, by her husband who made an all¬ 
purpose stage suitable not only for hand puppets, but for 
string marionettes, pupil-created “movies."' and even dio¬ 
ramas for the display of special projects. 

The four-purpose device that he designed and construc¬ 
ted could easily be duplicated by boys who have had some 
vocational arts work or by anyone who can use a saw and 
hammer. Fully equipped with a backdrop, curtain, foot¬ 
lights and other appurtenances, the stage cost only SI5. 

1 he stage is quite small—32 niches wide, 20 inches deep 
and 25 inches high. It is light in weight, sturdy, and 
durable. The proscenium gives a rectangular view just 24 
inches wide by 17 inches high: yet there is ample room 
for as many as three or four marionettes. 

Several features give the stage its versatility. The back 
and sides easily slide out, depending on the stage’s function. 
Thus there is great accessibility. A portion of the floor, 
21 */_» inches long and 9 inches wide, at the back, is remov¬ 
able to make room for hand puppeteers. The backdrop, 
suspended on a % inch brass curtain rod. lilts out of 
notches in wooden blocks when the stage must be cleared 
for stung marionettes. Half-inch dowels, having saw ruts 
through their centers, serve as spools for threading the IB 
inch shelf pu|>cr on which pupils have drawn “movie" 
pictures. 

Because of its compact size and light weight, the stage 
is readily moved on and off its location-—a medium-sized 
table. 

Selection of materials for the unit was important because 
it was Id be built for permanence, safety, and appearance. 
The craftsman, Hilbert Nutting, for these rrasons chose a 
good quality of pine lumber foi the framework and mason¬ 
ite leathrrwood. an embossed hardboatd with the appear¬ 
ance of hpanish-grain leather for the panels. The floor is 
•'1 inch plywood. The leathrrwood. besides its pleasing 
appearance and durability is free of splinters, and that is 
important, of course, where children are concerned. 


UiO 
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Concealed dowels are turned by Marjorie and David to unroll 
a “movie,” drawn on u fifteen-foot length of shelf paper. 


Here are some construction details. Lumber for the 
framework is 1 inch by 2 inehes, nailed together. Screws 
are an alternative method of fastening. The leatherwood 
panels, forming the sides and back, slide in grooves formed 
by inch lumber strips nailed to the framework. 

Chalk line was used to pull the curtain. At the ends, to 
keep the string down, lead sinkers were attached. 

As a footlight, a 20-watt counter light provides ample 
illumination of the tiny characters. The eord was extended 
through the framework at one side, with the switch hang¬ 
ing underneath for the operation of a youthful electrician. 

The dowels. 23 inches long, fit into holes bored at either 
side of the stage. They are held steady at the to]) by a 
simple clamping arrangement. Turning of the dowels is 
simplified by a wooden collar on each. Shelf paper in 
lengths of 12 to 15 feet is needed for eaeh “movie.” Ends 
of the roll are tapered to the center to allow easy threading 
on the dowels. 

For curtain material, Mrs. Nutting used green Indian- 
head: the backdrop is the same material in gray. 

Instead of the leatherwood, the panels could have been 
made from masonite Yu inch tempered presdwood. which 
is smooth on one side and finely textured on the other. A 
hardboard with two smooth faees now is available, too, at 
most lumber yards. 

The entire ensemble was painted a gray to match the 
backdrop—an undereoat and two finish coats. On the 
proscenium, which is masonite presdwood with a per¬ 
fectly smooth surface, Mrs. Nutting painted some Pennsyl¬ 
vania Dutch designs in oil to add a touch of eolor and 
gayety. Stencils or decalcomanias could be used effectively 
also. To protect the finish from fingermarks, a flat varnish 
was applied. When that was completely dry, a coat of wax 
was applied and polished. 

An interesting variation of the solid color on leather- 
wood is tone-on-tone. To achieve this rich effect, a neutral 
undercoat is first applied. Over that goes the selected eolor 
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Hardboard back panel and rear portion of floor slide out. 
Note tbe backdrop curtain and dowel sticks on table top. 


which will predominate. After the first color is dry, the 
contrasting color is brushed on and allowed to set foi just 
a minute or two; then it is rubbed off with a clean cloth 
wrapped around a block of wood or a sponge. The first 
color will remain on the high spots and the contrasting one 
will appear in the depressions. 

“Movies" provide opportunity for participation by each 
member of the group. In preparing a movie about a circus 
parade, every youngster in Mrs. Nutting"s third grade drew 7 
a scene, working directly on the shelf paper which was 
taped for convenience to the blackboard. Two pupils were 
needed to operate the movie, and there was a need also 
for curtain pullers and an electrician. 

Recreation workers may be interested in the formula Mrs. 
Nutting used for the puppet heads—a recipe furnished by 
the Park Ridge public school art consultant, Edward 1. 
Reasor. 

The following ingredients are sufficient to make twenty- 
five units of sawdust plastic. Five pounds of flour, water, 
salt, and sawdust. Place flour in a large pan and add water 
until it is just eovered. Rring the mixture to a boil, stirring 
constantly. Add salt. Cook until most of the moisture has 
evaporated. Sift sawdust and place it on an open news¬ 
paper. Remove some of the dough and knead it into the 
sawdust until the ball becomes firm and plastic. 

Each of her pupils made a puppet head by moulding the 
mixture on a clothespin. Then the clothespins, with their 
strange assortment of heads, were attached to the elassroom 
ventilator, where they dried out in a couple of days. A 
light twist permitted the removal of the clothespin without 
damage to the head. 

As a pattern for the costumes, the children used cutouts 
from shirt eardboards. From tins basic pattern, they used 
their imaginations to create embellishments. Cut stones 
(dime store variety) were used as the eyes of the leading 
characters they had created. Eyes of some puppets were 
merely painted. Hats were fastened with thumbtacks. 
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Parlies Plucked From Thin Air 

A <m remember the son" that teas 
popular a couple of years ago that 
went something like this: 

“Oiil you ever «ee a dream walking. 
Well, 1 did. . .“ 

Have you ever been browsing 
through the five and ten cent store 
looking at the children's books, read¬ 
ing cards at the card counter when all 
of a sudden your eyes landed on a card 
that gave you a splendid idea for a 
party? 'Well, I have.” Immediately 
you begin to weave around that card 
everything that could be done for an 
evening's entertainment; how old 
games could he made new with new 
titles adapted to the party’s theme; 
decorations and oh, ever so many 
other things that could be done to 
carry out the "title" of your card. 

I his is a good way to plan a Val¬ 
entine Parly that is just a little "differ¬ 
ent.” In one such instance a leader 
made a visit to the card shops and 
found a valentine called “Cupid's 
Court.” Around this 'lie huilt her 
party. Knew game selected became a 
"case” for the court, and took on an 
apropos name such as: Heart Uivnrec. 
Cupid's Strategy, and so on. W hy not 
try it this year and by all means send 
to the National Recreation Association 
for some good party or game materi¬ 
als, such a« tlie following: I'artirs for 
Special /lays oj the ) ear, S.5l); Par¬ 
ties from A to /, $.75; Hearty I aim- 
tine Party, $.15; or others? 

Iliaiik 1 

\ reereation renter has rercntlv sent 
a I hank-1 (,ram to all volunteers, in¬ 
terested (ili/in*. sponsors and helpers, 
a* a message of appreciation and a 
grateful acknowledgment for assist- 
arue during the year It read*: “In 
recognition of the good you have done 
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to establish a sound recreation pro¬ 
gram for the enjoyment of the citizens 
of Ephrata,” and is signed Ephrata 
Recreation Center, R. J. Caugnini, Di¬ 
rector. 

\\ hy Buy Them ! 

Every child likes to wear a printed 
shirt. If yon have any doubt about it 
just take a look at the chain store dis¬ 
plays of this item. 

Recreation depaitment leaders of 
Auburn and I^ewiston. Maine, had 
long wanted to use T-shirts im¬ 
printed with the department insignia, 
hut any budget would he too small to 
buy shuts for hundreds of youngsters. 
Therefore, the arts and crafts super¬ 
visor suggested silk screening shirts 
right on the playground, the shirts to 
he furnished hv the children. 

At the playground director's train¬ 
ing course we screened T-shirts and 
sweat shirts for the Lewiston leaders, 
and asked the children if they would 
like them. 'I lie answer is obvious. By 
the time a half dozen were screened, 
the leaders were besciged with re¬ 
quests. In a matter of minutes there 
was a steady stream of children run¬ 
ning home for shirts and waving them 
as they returned through the gale. 

Girls, too. wanted them; and some 
gills whose mothers did not approve 
of T-shirts brought eotton blouses. 
In a matter of hours tin department 
insignia was appearing on the streets. 
Hy the time we had visited all the 
playgrounds, citizen* were saying we 
didn t realize there were so many 
youngsters on our playgrounds.” 

On the Sunday trips around the re¬ 
sorts and beaches throughout Maine 
we began to spot the Auburn or I,cw- 
iston reereation shirts. Some of our 
playground children are summer resi¬ 
dents and we piinted shirts that will 


he worn in New York, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts and many other 
states this fall. 

This mass advertising was achieved 
without making a visible dent m our 
budget. Our maintenance department 
made a wood frame 22 hy 11- inches 
hinged to a piece of %-ineh plywood. 
The arts and crafts supervisor covered 
this frame with a No. 8 silk screen 
and cut the design on Nufilm, then ad¬ 
hered it to the silk. This, with a screen¬ 
ing squeege, textile screen paint, a half- 



dozen pieces of pressed wood forms 
cut to fit inside the spiffs, is all the 
equipment needed. 

Departments that have arts and 
crafts leadeis who know silk screening 
can make their own equipment as we 
did. If your staff is not familiar with 
this art medium you can purchase the 
screen ready made from any silk 
screen supply house, as well as the 
paint and squeege. and thev can teach 
you how to run the shirts in fifteen 
minutes. If the screens are properly 
cleaned after each run and not cut or 
broken they will last several seasons, 
making thousands of runs each year. 
The cost of equipment varies in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country, hut should 
not cost over fifteen dollars including 
the paint. As members of tlie depart 
mailt furnished the labor, we paid out 
but eight dollars in each city for ma¬ 
ter ials. screened roughly a thousand 
shirts in each community, and the 
screens are ready for next year. 
\\ here can you find a cheaper way to 
advertise your summer program?— 
0s< vit G. llfit.T, Supervisor o/ Arts and 
Crafts. Author. 
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First Report, Sub-Committee on Graduate Education, National Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Recruitment , Training, and Placement of Recreation Personnel. 


GRADUATE STUDY 
IN RECREATION 

Gerald B. Fitzgerald 




Tlie report of the sub-coininittee on Graduate Education 
is based upon letters received from seven of the eleven 
members who replied to the request of the chairman to re¬ 
cord their present thinking as to what the most pertinent 
issues are, with which the sub-committee should he con¬ 
cerned. It includes some references to the recreation sec¬ 
tion of the publication, Graduate Study in Health. Physical 
Education and Recreation, developed at the national con¬ 
ference on graduate study in these areas held at Pere Mar¬ 
quette State Park. Illinois, in January, 1950, and financed 
by the Athletic Institute. Three of the members of the sub¬ 
committee were included in the conference membership. 
The sub-committee report also includes data from an an¬ 
nual study of recipients of degrees in recreation. 

Present Extent of Graduate Work in Recreation 

The most recent findings of an annual study conducted 
by the University of Minnesota Leadership Training Divi¬ 
sion for the Training Committee of the American Recrea¬ 
tion Society reveal that about twenty of the some fifty col¬ 
leges and universities which grant undergraduate degrees 
in recreation also confer master’s degrees in recreation, 
that five of them also offer doctor’s degrees in recreation 
and that one of them in addition offers the director’s degree, 
a mid-point between the master and the doctoral level. 

Of the some 2,000 total recreation students enrolled in 
the fifty institutions approximately 20 per cent, or 400, are 
graduate students. In 1950-51, 3 persons received doctor’s 
degrees, 6 director’s degrees and some 130 master’s degrees. 
New York University and Indiana University lead in num¬ 
bers of graduate degrees conferred. Approximately 10 per 
cent of those receiving bachelor’s degrees in recreation 

Dr. Fit/ckraU). Director of Recreation Training, Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota, is author of Leadership In Recreation. 


enter graduate study almost immediately. 

Those upon whom the master’s degree was conferred in 
1950-51 received a median beginning salary of 83,741 in 
a range from §3,000 to §5,000. 

It is estimated that there are over 400 persons holding 
graduate degrees in recreation at the present time and it 
is assumed that the large majority are practicing profes¬ 
sionally. 

Suggestions from Committee Members 

A compilation and an analysis of replies from members 
of the sub-committee reveals a close association between 
them and the major topics treated by the Pere Marquette 
Conference of 1950, although but three of the members, as 
indicated previously, were present at the conference. This 
fact is encouraging for it supports the validity of the con¬ 
ference report and also indicates that the sub-committee 
members who have read the report may have been influ¬ 
enced by it. 

The following items were mentioned by one half or more 
of the sub-committee members who sent in suggestions: 

1. Recruitment procedures. 

2. Admission requirements, with particular reference to 
scholarship and experience requirements. 

3. Internship plans, including possibility of pre-degree 
service plans involving the specific agency in which the 
student expects to take employment. 

4. Solicitation of suggestions from key practitioners in 
the field as to the content of graduate training. 

5. Studies of placement and of placement opportunities 
for recipients of graduate degrees, and consideration of 
follow-up plans on the part of the college or university. 

f>. Administrative location of the graduate program in 
the individual college or university. 

7. Principles upon which graduate study should he based 
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diui accreditation of institutions. 

8. Implementation of the re re .Marquette Conference 
report. 

D. Curriculum areas including appropriate specializations 
at the graduate level. 

10. Differentiation I tot ween undergraduate and graduate 
work, including effects of the fi\e-vear program upon the 
sixth- year program and upon the doctoral sequence. 

Several additional suggestions were made by individual 
members of the sub-committee but the above appear to be 
most pertinent. 

Some of the factors such as recruitment and placement 
overlap with the vfork of other sub-committees, but it can 
be assumed that the total Advisory Committee will eoordi- 
nate or eliminate these overlaps.* 

All of the above items were discussed at the Cere Mar¬ 
quette conference and recommendations were made regard¬ 
ing th cm. Thus one of the first tasks of the sub-eommittee 
is to re-exainiiie these recommendations and to possibly 
amplify them and certainl) to develop means of imple¬ 
menting them. 

In addition to what has been listed above, it appears that 
the following must be included as important items for sub¬ 
committee consideration: 

1. (Qualifications of the graduate faculty. 

2. Research giants for faculty and students and scholar¬ 


ships and graduate assistantships for students. 

l’lun of Action 

The task of the sub-committee needs to be organized on 
the basis of a plan of action and a division of work among 
the members. Dr. Harry Edgren. Professor of Recreation 
at George \\ illiams College, has accepted the vice-chairman¬ 
ship of the suh-committee. and a secretary will soon he 
selected. 

(Committee Members 

Dr. Gerald R. Fitzgerald. I uiversity of Minnesota 
Dr. Jackson \I. Anderson. Purdue University 
Edith Hall, New \ ork University 
Dr. \\ C. Batchelor. Ohio State University 
Fred M. Chapman. State Division of Public Instruction. 
Minnesota 

Dr. II. D. Edgren. George \\ illiams College 

Francis Vi Hartzell. Chanihershurg 

William J. Tail, Florida State l uiversity 

Charles F. Weekwerth. Springfield College 

Sterling S. W inans, Sacramento. California 

Dr. A. F. W eallierford. North Carolina State College 

* ltr. Paul Douclass. chairman of the National Advisory Commit¬ 
tee, appointed Dr. John Hutchinson, vice-chairman, to act as project 
coordinator The chairman of the five suh-commitlees have been 
asked to submit their proposed lists of assignments to Dr Hutchin¬ 
son who will advise when duplication appears. 


(■ills’ and Women's Recreation Atlivities 


It is generally agreed that girls everywhere have certain 
basic needs. Many of these which can be met through our 
recreation programs are: 

1. The need for understanding counsel and firm friend¬ 
ships from adults whom they like. 

2. ! he need to understand themselves and why the* act 
and feel as they do, especially at the early teen years. 

3. fit, need to understand relationships with others— par¬ 
ents. brothers and sisters, girl friends, hov friends. 

1. The need to he considered responsible, useful ami im¬ 
portant. 

.">. 1 he need for identification with their own community. 
(>. The need for skills and the “know how" which gives 
self-confidcncc anil social poise. 

< I he need for setting up goals [or the future and in 
understanding their role as women in the world. 

W m* rtl Minting lltcM- Needs 

I It rough n rich and varied program of physical jSit'ivi 
ties, rhythmic activities, creative ex|wrienees in th*- realm 
of music, drama, arts and crafts ami mitiire activities; fur 
all these develop “kills and huild for future interests. 

Through sot ial programs which bring personality de¬ 
velopment and the ability to get on well with others. 

•UH 


Helen M. Danneey 

I (trough service projects which develop consideration for 
others and a sense of community responsibility. 

Through serving on committees and councils which de¬ 
velop a sense of personal responsibility and an appreciation 
for democratic procedures. 

Through discussion groups which provide an opportunity 
to talk over some of their problems. 

Through developing a program which emphasizes the 
ride of homemaker. 

Till Job of :■ l.ruiler 

To encourage participation in the early years. We need 
many, many more programs for tile seven to twelve-year- 
old girls. T he ground work laid in childhood determines 
to a great extent whether the teen ages are happy or un¬ 
happy ones. They can he years of fun and high adventure 
or of unhappiness and despair. These adolescent years are 
determining what kind of a woman is being developed. 

Our goal should he richer living and extended horizons 
for all girls and women in mtr programs. 

Onr job is to provide activities and programs so attrac¬ 
tive and so suited to their needs that they will take it. like 
it and route hack for more. 

Rooks and meetings will never do it. It will come only 
through real leadership. 
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Conservation 

Please! 


W E invite you to enlist with us 
where it will do the most good, 
on the conservation side, in a campaign 
to insure the fertility of our land, the 
productivity of our forests; to protect 
our rivers and seashores from pollution 
and preserve our natural beauty and 
interesting wild life. These are the nat¬ 
ural resources which you have enjoyed 
and which have attracted and sustained 
millions of men, women and children. 
Rut. . . , 

Our great resources are dwindling 
because we, the citizens to whom they 
belong, have been wasteful and destruc¬ 
tive beyond belief. Thoughtlessness, 
carelessness, ignorance and selfishness 
have been, and are, the great destroy¬ 
ers, the cause of wanton waste, dis¬ 
order and ugliness. Two wars and the 
present rearmament and foreign aid 
programs have created unprecedented 
demands upon both renewable and non¬ 
renewable resources. Forced produc¬ 
tivity is usually uneconomical and 
wasteful. Various extra-ordinary gov¬ 
ernmental programs have been devised 
for promoting or controlling produc¬ 
tion of mines, oil wells, agricultural, 
forest and grazing lands, and the dis¬ 
tribution of water and power. Some 
programs have been very beneficial, 
others have become the tools of the sel¬ 
fish, or of those who do not remember 
that they must plan for the greatest 
good for the greatest number for the 
longest time. 

Assurance has been given, by lead¬ 
ers in their fields, that conditions can 
he greatly improved: this being so, we 
believe that we must not continue to 
lose assets which cannot he replaced. 
We must not neglect matters of the ut¬ 
most importance to us, to our children 
and to the ultimate destiny of the coun¬ 
try in which we live. 

Let’s Co-operate 

F.xperience has shown that volunteer 
or citizen groups with high standards 

Author is executive vice-president of 
the California Conservation Council. 


have much to contribute to conserva¬ 
tion movements—including Soil and 
Water Conservation, Fire Prevention, 
Safety and Outdoor Good Manners— 
both at the state and at the local level, 
by encouraging co-ordination of plan¬ 
ning and cooperative effort. Govern¬ 
mental agencies may be compared to 
the spokes of a wheel; from a central 
huh each gets its authority, the scope 
of its activity and its financial support; 
but the central government does not 
provide a rim to the wheel which will 
insure smooth operation, that is, coop¬ 
eration between different departments 
or divisions of departments at the op¬ 
erating level. 

An alert and representative citizen 
group including parents, teachers, bus¬ 
iness men, agriculturists, leaders of 
youth organizations and outdoor clubs, 
club women, officials and others inter¬ 
ested in community welfare, can bring 
representatives of administrative agen¬ 
cies together. Under competent and 
interested leadership, all can work to 
promote better understanding, long¬ 
term planning, more effective service, 
and at the same time develop citizen 
support for worth-while projects. 

You are urgently requested to: 

1. Make every effort to increase at¬ 
tention to conservation education and 
activities. 

2. F.ncourage arid cooperate with 


Pearl Chase 


others of similar aims in school and 
community. 

3. Take advantage of Conservation 
Week to tell, by every means of publi¬ 
city at your disposal—meetings, press, 
radio and exhibits—the importance of 
the conservation of natural resources 
to the state, community and family. 

The California Conservation Coun¬ 
cil, for example, includes leaders of or¬ 
ganizations concerned with the conser¬ 
vation of natural resources, educators 
and federal and state officials. Anyone 
interested is welcomed as a member. 
It is non-political, and neither proposes 
nor endorses legislation. Its objects arc 
to promote conservation education and 
encourage cooperation in conservation 
efforts. It sponsors conferences, Cali¬ 
fornia Conservation Week, a Conserva¬ 
tion Education Committee and a year- 
round outdoor good manners campaign. 
It prints and distributes numerous leaf¬ 
lets, which cost but one or two cents 
apiece. If you care to send ten cents in 
stamps or coin, to the Council at 912 
Santa Barbara Street, Santa Barbara. 
California, you will receive, in return, 
the latest Program Guide and Leaflet 
List, and at least three selected pam¬ 
phlets. such as Soil Conservation, Out¬ 
door Good Manners, State Emblems or 
Common Land Birds. 

Ffom “Conservation please!’* by Pearl 
Chase, California Parent Teacher, January, 
1952. 
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A Pattern Program 
for It lira I Areas 



Dim Keown 


u 

rf henever non-metropolitan counties 
on our country’s \\ est Coast decide to 
set up a wholesome recreation program 
for their young people, without exor¬ 
bitant costs, they are likely to look to¬ 
ward California’s Mereed County for 
their model 

This progressive comity is located 
in the fabulously fertile San Joaquin 
Valley, an area which has seen an 
amazing agricultural and industrial de¬ 
velopment in recent years. With this 
growth has come an influx of popula¬ 
tion, and a resulting problem of juve¬ 
nile delinquency. 

The county’s hoard of supervisors, 
a couple of decades ago, had set up u 
parks and recreation commission with 
advisory powers to aid them in pro¬ 
moting play facilities. Later, a recrea¬ 
tion director was appointed to coordi¬ 
nate the prog ram. 15ut. by early 1919, 
it was apparent to the supervisors and 
their commission that these efforts sim¬ 
ply were not enough to meet growing 
recreation requirements. 

Therefore, board member? announced 
that n special recreation levy would 
l>c lacked on the 1919-50 county prop¬ 
erty taxes; and it was decided that 
this additional levy would be set at 
ten cents on each one hundred dollars 
of asse-sed valuation. Funds thus 
raised would be earmarked for capital 
outlay expenditure for recreation pur¬ 
pose-. only. 

The announcement of the additional 
levy came at a time when the farmers 
of die county were already up in arms 
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Over their growing property tax load. 
Some observers were predicting a small- 
scale rebellion; but, surprisingly 
enough, the special recreation tax gave 
rise to practically no protest. Most 
farm leaders were in agreement that 
there was one thing upon which they 
could not afford to economize—the 
welfare of their children. 

At this time the supervisors also em¬ 
ployed a new recreation director—an 
energetic young home town man named 
Pat Cosentino who lost no time in 
mapping out, with the recreation com¬ 
missioners, a blueprint for the spend¬ 
ing of the special funds. 

First, the county was marked off into 
fourteen recreation areas. Boundaries 
were so drawn that each area included 
one principle town, or unincorporated 
community center and the territory for 
which it served ns a trading center. 

Next came the touchy problem of 
distributing the capital outlay funds 
among these areas. It was finally 
agreed that the fairest method would 
he to allocate to each of the areas the 
amount which was being raised by 
the ten-eent levy upon the assessed 
valuation within its confines. 

Cosentino then plunged into the ar¬ 
duous tii'k of setting up local recrea¬ 
tion Committees j n each of the fourteen 
areas. Precautions were taken to make 
certain that all sections of the area, 
urban and rural alike, had representa¬ 
tion on the committers. To these was 
handed the power of actually deciding 
how their aiea's capital outlay allorn- 


non was to be spent. Over-all plans 
were required to he submitted to the 
county commission for approval. How¬ 
ever, that body's interest was directed 
primarily toward making certain that 
the expenditures were limited strictly 
to capital outlay* and were within the 
realms of practicality. 

This ten-eent levy raised approxi¬ 
mately S(>3,IKX) for capital improve¬ 
ments in 1949-50. In addition, the 
count) spent another $18,600 on the 
salaries of the director, his secretary, 
and his assistants, and for materials 
and supplies for the regular recreation 
programs. 

An important principle of the capi¬ 
tal improvements program was the re¬ 
quirement that all the areas sharing 
in the benefits also show an inclination 
to help themselves. Before spending 
their county allocations, the people re¬ 
siding within the areas were instructed 
to first raise local matching monies, or 
to donate labor of an equivalent value. 
It is interesting that the residents of 
every one. of the recreation areas 
pitched in enthusiastically to raise 
funds or set up labor pools. 

An improvement in the comity's rec¬ 
reation offerings to its youth became 
almost immediately apparent. 

Two of the larger cities used their 
allocations to help finance the eon- 
struition of swimming pools. Previ¬ 
ously there had been hut one public 
|mol in tile entire county. New base¬ 
ball and softball diamonds sprang up. 
and lights were provided foi fields al- 
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ready in existence, to make night play 
possible. 

Tennis courts were constructed, re¬ 
paired, and lighted. Playground equip¬ 
ment was installed in parks and on 
school grounds. Picnicking areas re¬ 
ceived new barbecue pits, tables and 
benches. Empty buildings were re¬ 
modeled to serve as teen-age canteens. 

It was recommended to the local 
committees that the spending be largely 
concentrated on the principal commu¬ 
nity center located in each area, be¬ 
cause too wide a dispersal of the spend¬ 
ing might defeat the purpose of the 
program. On the other hand, rural 
school grounds and the smaller popu¬ 
lation centers were allowed a small 
proportion of the county grants. 

So successful was the program that 
county supervisors, in the 1950-51 fis¬ 
cal year, once again levied the ten-cent 
tax for special recreation purposes. In 
addition, board members indicated that 
they planned to continue the appropria¬ 
tions for a five-year period, during 
which time, they stated, the county’s 
recreation facilities would be built up 


to the point where the needs of the 
growing population could adequately 
be met. 

Those recreation areas which did 
not spend all of their 1919-50 alloca¬ 
tions were allowed to carry such monies 
over into the next fiscal year. Some lo¬ 
cal committees thus decided to allow 
their appropriations to accumulate over 
a period of several years, so that they 
could engage in improvements on a 
major scale. 

Also the spending of the local rec¬ 
reation committees during 1950-51. 
was sharply slowed down by the fed¬ 
eral government’s construction controls. 
Even so, these bodies are continuing 
as best they can under the circum¬ 
stances to provide for the recreation 
requirements of their people. The em¬ 
phasis continues to be upon improve¬ 
ments which will be of particular sen 
ice to the county’s smaller fry. 

How effective has the program been? 
Asserts the director: “We’ve reached 
the point now where every community 
in the county, regardless of size, has 
something to offer to its children and 


young people in the way of wholesome 
recreation. As a result our youngsters 
find it possible to have fun without be¬ 
ing destructive or reckless.” 

Says Vic Reich, Merced newspaper 
publisher who heads the county recre¬ 
ation commission: “I think the pro¬ 
gram is a wonderful example of democ¬ 
racy at work, with the county giving 
a helping hand to those communities 
first willing to donate their own money 
and time to the cause." 

Harry Schmidt, chairman of the 
board of supervisors, and himself a 
prominent farmer, states that com¬ 
plaints from taxpayers over the funds 
spent for recreation facilities “have 
been just about non-existent. I wish we 
could get the same kind of public sup¬ 
port behind all of our actions.” 

Sheriff N. I,. Cornell, however, has 
the last word: “Law officers of the 
county realize that because of these ex¬ 
penditures we are saving money on 
our own budgets. If those kids weren't 
playing basketball or baseball, some of 
them would most certainly be in our 
juvenile detention home instead.” 


Intmiiiiiuiiiil Theatre Month 



The production of dramatic scripts, 
concerned with immediate interna¬ 
tional issues and aimed at a better 
understanding among the peoples of 
the world, was a part of the nation¬ 
wide pattern of International Theatre 
Month. March 1952. Between Califor¬ 
nia and New York lie three thousand 
miles of varied terrain. No less varied 
were the ways in which hundreds of 
theatres across these miles emphasized 
the fact that “the theatre serves inter¬ 
national understanding” and brought 
to an ever-widening public that sense 
of community which contributes to the 
building of peace. 

ITM was launched in 1949 by the 
joint action of the American National 
Theatre and Academy and the Panel 

on Dramatic Arts of the U. S. National 
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Commission for UNESCO to provide 
a framework for nation-wide partici¬ 
pation among theatre groups in UNES¬ 
CO activities. Because it is both simple 
and flexible, the idea was immediately 
successful, and in each succeeding year 
an increasing number of community , 
college, university, high school, and 
children’s theatres have taken part. 

Tlje variety and scope of community 
participation and of ingenious ideas 
for emphasizing the basic note of in¬ 
ternational understanding are described 
ill Curtain Call*. 

What Recreation Leaders Can I)o 

1. Send for information on promo¬ 
tion, play lists to ANTA, 245 West 
52nd Street, New York 19, New York. 

2. Send for the stunning ITM poster 


to display in the lobby of your cen¬ 
ter, also for pamphlets, listing of 
scripts, film strips and so on, to: 
UNESCO Relations Staff, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

3. Produce a play, pageant, or pro¬ 
gram involving music, dance, cinema, 
radio, or television in any of the cate¬ 
gories enumerated in these materials. 

4. Cooperate with other organiza¬ 
tions in your community concerned 
with UNESCO activities, such as li¬ 
braries, museums, and civic groups. 

5. Publicize your production as a 
part of ITM, stressing visual displays. 
Get your arts and crafts groups busy 
making ITM posters. 

‘ From Curtain Call for ’53, U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, Department of 
Stale, Washington 25, D. C. 
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-People- 

w Events 

• Henry I). Schubert, iuperintendetit of the recreation divi¬ 
sion. Dearborn. Michigan, is spending four months in 
Germany this winter, assigned by the l nited States Male 
Department to inspect, review and report on recreation 
programs in German cities. On leave of absence from Dear- 
horn. he will he stationed at Frankfort and Munich, in the 
office of the United States High Commissioner for Germany. 
Mr Schulrerl has served in his present position in Dear¬ 
born. since 1930. After World War 1. he helped organize 
recreation programs in many states, as a member of the 
National Recreation Association field stall. 

• Dr Howard G. Dan ford, director of physical education 
for men at Florida State University in Tallahassee, has been 
elected president of the College Recreation Association, a 
national organization of colleges and universities offering 
recreation courses m their curriculum. He will serve dur 
ing the 1952-53 year, and succeeds Dr. John Hutchin¬ 
son of Columbia l Diversity. During the current year Dr. 
Hanford served as association secretary-treasurer. He has 
a wide background in recreation education and served as 
president of the Florida Recreation Association in 1951. 
Ih is a member of a number of national honorary and pro¬ 
fessional groups and author of several hooks and many pa- 
(jers in the field of collegiate recreation. 

• Win. W, Wills, has been recently promoted bv Governor 
kennon. from assistant director to director of Louisiana 
State Parks Commission. He served previously as director, 
following World War II. 

• Delegates to the Seattle Recreation Congress will he es¬ 
pecially interested to know that Hill Shumard. representa¬ 
tive of the National Recreation Association in the Pacific 
Northwest District, and his wife Dottie announce the ar¬ 
rival of Joseph Seoll Shumard on Armistice Day. 1952. 

• Tam Herring, former director of recreation in Cincin¬ 
nati. returned from an extended assignment in Austria for 
the I nited States Government, lie has established his own 
recreation consultation service in Seattle, Washington. 

New Appointment* 

Among appointment* to new positions a* recreation sn 
perinlendenls. director*, or assistant directors, during Oc¬ 
tober and November—as reported bv tin- National Recre¬ 
ation \ssociation Personnel Service: James 15. lyler. King¬ 
ston, Rhode Island; James E Vadawin, Biloxi. Mississippi; 
Arthur 1 . Center, Howell. .Michigan; Paul II. W irlh. < liieo- 
pee Falls Massachusetts; I.ncillc E. Stewart. Iais Angeles. 
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California; Ralph M. Studehaker, Pulaski, Virginia; Rich¬ 
ard W. Ferguson. Leadeille, Colorado; Charles J. Reitz, 
Yuma. Arizona; Stanley H. Coulling. Moorcstown, New 
Jersey; Harry H. Feldman. Port Huron, Michigan. 

A few among many other appointments are: W illiam J. 
Bub—executive director, Corning Youth Bureau and RetS 
reation Commission. New York: Everett E. Peel—athletic 
director, recreation department, Iowa City. Iowa; Phyllis 
Johnson—recreation worker, recreation department, Win¬ 
ston-Salem North Carolina; Shirley M. Bessey—recreation 
specialist, Kansas State Agricultural College; William I). 
Barbour—athletic director, Crispus Attueks Association, 
Turk. Pennsylvania; Mary .1. Albert—ARC aide, Army- 
Naw Hospital, Hot Springs. South Dakota; Esther E. 
Mizell—service club director..L . S. Army Special Services; 
Doris E. Taylor—girls' worker. Lincoln Center. Pough¬ 
keepsie. New Tork: Helen M. Quigley—nature specialist, 
recreation department. Danville, \irginia; and two recrea¬ 
tion supervisors for community recreation departments— 
Grover C. Keeton, San Antonio, Texas, and June Blair. 
Fort Lauderdale. Florida. 

Honored for Service 

W ill jam G. Robinson, who in September retired from 
active recreation service as an assistant in community organ¬ 
ization for the extension service. University of Michigan, 
was honored by the Michigan Recreation Association at 
their meeting in Flint, December 4—5. The association 
presented him with a plaque and a scroll in appreciation 
of his many years of fine recreation service to the cities of 
that state. "Robbie,’' as he is known in the recreation field, 
served on the staff of the National Recreation Association 
from August, 1919, to September, 1911, during which time 
he was instrumental not only in making more recreation 
opportunities available for mum people but in the training 
of recreation executives. 

European Trip 

A European trip for Ford employees is being sponsored 
by the Ford Employees Recreation Association; and the 
constitution of this group is elastic enough to include all 
Ford employees throughout the country—also those mem¬ 
bers of their immediate families living in the same house. 
The fifteen-day trip is scheduled to begin April 10. 1953. 
with a return date of April 2fi. 

There are three plans available, the most expensive of 
which will total S550 for the round trip and a two week's 
tour in Europe. 

Hecrcntion Velermi Die* 

Miss Florence L. Blanchard, supervisor of women's and 
girls' activities for the Canton Recreation Hoard is mourned 
in Toledo. Ohio, where she died recently from coronary 
thrombosis. Miss Blanchard had been associated with the 
recreation hoard since 1927. and it was through her efforts 
that women's and girls activities were so successful in 
that city. 
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W. C. Sutherland 


Personnel 


• The National Advisory Committee 
on Recruitment, Training and Place¬ 
ment had a busy afternoon at its first 
annual meeting, at the National Recrea¬ 
tion Congress in Seattle. Dr. Paul 
Douglass, Chairman, complimented the 
forty members present on the amazing 
accomplishment which had heen made 
in a few short months with the work 
being handled entirely through cor¬ 
respondence. Mr. Prendcrgast wel¬ 
comed the group and explained that the 
committee belonged to its members 
and could become just as important as 
they cared to make it. Mr. Sutherland 
analyzed the make-up of the member¬ 
ship and reviewed its organizational 
structure and method of operation. 

The main purpose of the meeting was 
to hear the reports from the five sub¬ 
committees. This was important for 
several reasons. First, it was necessary 
to eliminate duplication, and second, to 
decide on priority projects and clear 
the way for the committees to proceed 
with their work. Because the commit 
tees supplement each other, there is 
bound to be overlapping and duplica¬ 
tion. To take care of this problem. Dr. 
Douglass appointed Dr. John Hutchin¬ 
son, as vice-chairman of the committee 
to serve as project coordinator. The 
five sub-chairmen will submit their lists 
of assignments to him, and he, in turn, 
will advise when duplication of any 
kind appears. 

The sub-chairmen gave excellent re¬ 
ports which are being published in 
Recreation magazine. Dr. Douglass’s 
article, in the November issue, inter¬ 
preted the over-all purpose of the com¬ 
mittee. The report of the sub-com¬ 
mittee, Undergraduate Education, by 
C. K. Brightbill, appeared in Decem¬ 
ber. The statement for the sub-eom- 


Mr. Sutherland is the. director of the. 
Recreation Personnel Service of NRA. 


mittee, Graduate Education, by Gerald 
B. Fitzgerald, will be found in this 
issue on page 483. 

Reports by Verna Rensvold, Garrett 
Epplcy and Russel Foval, working re¬ 
spectively in the fields of recruiting, 
in-service training and placement, will 
follow in later issues. A number of 
very urgent and timely projects are 
under way and small units and task 
forces are hard at work on a variety 
of special assignments. 

Other items on the agenda were dis¬ 
cussed, some of which will require con¬ 
siderable follow-up and exploration. 
For instance, it was decided to explore 
the possibilities of having direct repre¬ 
sentation from the recreation field on 
the Accrediting Committee of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. Also, Dr. Douglass 
will meet with us soon to consider the 
possibility of a National Inventory on 
Personnel. Mr. Fitzgerald has been 
urging this and, during his presidency 
of the American Recreation Society, 
appointed a committee to consider such 
a project. The National Recreation 
Association several years ago met with 
a committee which resulted in such a 
study for the field of social work. At 
that time, we discussed with represen¬ 
tatives of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
the possibility of their helping with a 
similar study for recreation and we 
have been encouraged since to believe 
that assistance could be secured. The 
Southern Regional Study now being 
conducted by the association includes, 
among other major items, a personnel 
inventory for the fourteen southern 
states. It is generally agreed that a 
National Inventory on Personnel would 
be most helpful at this time because so 
many other personnel projects depend 
upon this basic study. This is a major 
undertaking which will require co¬ 
operation between the association, the 
American Recreation Society and sev¬ 
eral other groups. 

We were authorized to consult with 
the Public Administration Service in 
an attempt to get personnel standards 
in recreation leadership accepted more 
generally by those making classifica¬ 


tion studies for cities which include 
recreation positions. Since the Con¬ 
gress, personal conferences have been 
held with representatives of Louis J. 
Kroeger and Associates and the Pub¬ 
lic Administration Service. Also, the 
recommendation by Mr. Eppley’s com¬ 
mittee was acted upon favorably. This 
has to do with a cooperative project 
between the In-Service Training Com¬ 
mittees of the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation and the American Institute of 
Park Exedfitivcs in the preparation of a 
manual on in-service training. Work 
has already begun on this project. 

The educational committees will have 
much to report later since work has 
been under way for some time on such 
subjects as curriculum, campus recrea¬ 
tion, resources, placement and field 
work. The Recruiting Committee has 
started on a number of special assign¬ 
ments and the Placement Committee is 
dealing with civil service matters and 
will develop materials which should im¬ 
prove standards of selection and place¬ 
ment. 

It was particularly helpful to have 
Dr. Douglass with us throughout the 
Congress. As you would expect, he did 
a superb job chairing the meeting of 
the Advisory Committee on Personnel 
and the College Training Session. Also 
he made one of the major addresses at 
the evening general session and spoke 
on the work of the Personnel Com¬ 
mittee at the general assembly Thurs¬ 
day morning. In all we had a good 
week. The National Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Personnel is moving forward 
with such effectiveness that it should 
give real encouragement to those con¬ 
cerned with and interested in the ad¬ 
vancement of all personnel standards 
and in the improvement of personnel 
administration for recreation. 

The appointment of the National Ad¬ 
visory Committee on Personnel is 
another indication of the importance 
and concern for the “human element” 
in our attempt to improve the qualitv 
of recreation services and programs. 
Personnel is the beginning and the end 
of our problems, of our failures and of 
our successes. 
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• One of the most stimulating chal¬ 
lenges in recreational work is the devis¬ 
ing of new games for eager youngsters. 
Hundreds of original games and new 
pieces of equipment apjx'ar every year. 
Few, however, stand the test of time. 

It isn’t easy to invent a sound, ap¬ 
pealing, competitive game. It requires 
a great deal of ingenuity and know 
how. A game, to endure for any length 
of time, must require just the right 
amount of skill to make it neither too 
hard to master nor too easy to learn— 
to make a youngster happy to play it 
and to challenge an adidt to try it. 

Several games, which seem lo pos¬ 
sess this combination of qualities, have 
recently been developed after extensive 
e.\|)erimentation among large health 
education and recreation groups. Close¬ 
ly allied to popular individual sports, 
they’ll soon become available to every¬ 
one interested in promoting games with 
carry-over value. 

Chute Golf -One of these games. 
Chute Golf, is the answer to hard-hit¬ 
ting golf, without a cage, in small areas 
like gyms and backyards. The basic 
device is a regular golf hall hooked on¬ 
to a small parachute I an eight-inch 
square piece of nylon with four short 
nylon lip cords I which opens in flight 
and keeps the hall from traveling far. 

In the beginning, every time a hall 
was hit loo often or too hard, it would 
break away from the chute and go fly¬ 
ing a hundred yards or more. This 
weakness was traced to a direct pull on 
the chute, which loosened the staple 
connecting the chute and hall. 

Additional experimentation produced 
the solution. When the chute was se¬ 
cured with a type of centrifugal attach¬ 
ment that made the pull (tome from the 
side, and a set screw was used to rivet 
the hall and chute together, the device 
could then take all sorts of punishment. 

With the new attachment, a student 
could hit the most powerful sort of 
shot—using any club—-in any sixty- 
foot area. The hall took off with the 
clmle leading the (light and descended 
in regular parachute fashion, wi th the 
< liute above and the hall below. 

f)onn Com. AND i.i tin physit <ii educa¬ 
tion instructor of the Pershing, Jun 
inr High School, Brooklyn, A cn ) ork 


OLD Raines 


Its action was so true and its flight 
so easy to follow that it put all the 
other types of practice balls to shame. 
Naturally, the size of the parachute 
controlled the distance of the shot— 
the larger the chute, the. shorter the 
shot. We found that a ten-inch chute 
proved just about right for a forty- to 
fiftv-foot area. 

Our next problem was a target for 
the shots. W e experimented with many 
different types until we hit upon a 
large canvas backdrop with rectangu¬ 
lar-shaped. recessed pockets. This type 
of suspension could catch and hold the 
hardest hit chute hall. 

With the addition of numbers on the 
pockets for scoring and rubberized mat 



(!Hulr Golf tt*rn Hl*lil-ronlrollnl hull*. 


made NEW 

Dodd Copeland 


tee, the game was complete. Chute 
Golf, after a short demonstration, made 
an instantaneous hit. 

Since the hoys had to meet the chute 
hall well to raise it off the tee and land 
in one of the pockets, the game devel¬ 
oped real golfing ability. By choosing 
sides and alternating the equipment, as 
many as eight players learned to swing 
a club while enjoying the competition. 

Skid pi ns —This is another fine game 
developed after a long period of exper¬ 
imentation, and it closely simulates 
howling. It is played in a small area 
with a fast eleven-foot linoleum alley, 
ten small quiek-stop candle-pins (six- 
inch long wooden dowels with metal 
rings lixed in the center), and two 
skid-disks (five-inch wooden disks with 
two-inch bundles I. 

The player slides the skid-disks down 
the linoleum alley at the ten candle- 
pins set up regular ten-pin style. Owing 
to the true action of the disks on the 
linoleum. Skidpius furnishes good train¬ 
ing for the regular game. 

It accommodates from four to eight 
hoys, ami possesses n simplified scoring 
svstem which enables the greenest tyro 
to keep score. Kaeh frame is always 
scored as a separate entity. There is 
no carry-over to the next frame in ease 
of a strike or spare, as in howling. 

The plaver gets two chances in each 
frame If he knocks down less than ten 
pins in his two chance*, the total num¬ 
ber knocked down comprises his score 
for the frame. 

If he makes a strike he gets a ten” 
for the frame plus two additional 
chances. His score for each extra 
chance is marked in the upper corner 
of the frame. It is thus possible to 
score thirty points in one frame. 

On a spare, the hoy gets only one 


•too 
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Skidpins is similar to regular bowling. 


additional chance, and his score mav 
thus read: ten plus seven. 

An inexpensive game, Skidpins elim¬ 
inates the need for padded backstops 
and special ball racks. The equipment 
is made so that the disks and pins stop 
quickly in any small area. The pin boy 
sits at the end of the alley and merely 
blocks the pins and disks with his feet. 

On Guard —A new type of fencing 
activity, this is another of the recently 
developed individual games. It con¬ 
sists of spearing flying disks, of various 
sizes, with long wooden rapiers. 

There are six fibrehoard disks, in the 
the shape ol large flat rings, which vary 


in size from eight to four inches and 
possess a ralue ranging from five to 
fifty points, depending upon their size. 
The largest ring, being the easiest to 
catch, has a five-point value; while 
the two-inch ring, being the hardest to 
spear, is worth fifty points. 

Fine hand-and-eve coordination is 
needed to spear these high-flying ring- 
shaped disks, and we may safely as¬ 
sume that this can carry over to fencing 
with its quick lunges and thrusts 
through openings. 

The game may be played in singles 
or doubles. When played as doubles, 
the partners work together, sailing the 
disks back and forth to build up their 
score. 

The game, incidentally, has jnst been 
put on the market by General Sport- 
craft Company of INew York. 

Pingminton —This handball in the 
air is the fourth game developed 
through experimental recreation. Its 
purpose is to promote interest in skilled 
racket-type games, through natural 
swinging movements with either hand. 
Yo difficult backhand shots are needed 
to play the game, since both right and 
left hands are in action. 

A paddle is attached to each palm 
by means of elastic straps, and the 
players use nothing but forehand 
swings to keep a shuttle ball going 
hack and forth through a rectangular 
frame suspended eight feet from the 
ground. 

The shuttle is simply a ping-pong 
hall, equipped with a short tail to as¬ 
sure control. The frame is a two-by- 
four open net which keeps the play in 
close, for accuracy. Since play ends 
when the shuttle fails to go through the 



On Guard* a fencing game, is plaved with flying disks and long wooden rapiers. 
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I'ingminton is form of handball in air. 


frame, there is no need for elaborate 
game boundaries. 

The simplicity of the game makes it 
easy enough for any youngster to play. 
It may be played equally well in a liv¬ 
ing room or in any small outdoor space 
protected from the wind. 

Magnecast —Fishing is one sport 
that everyone tries sooner or later. But 
the thrill of casting a line, is never ex¬ 
perienced by the drop line fishermen 
who merely wait for a bite rather than 
strike out for one. 

Magnecast develops casting ability 
with a miniature rod and line to which 
a magnet is attached to catch metal 
fish. The quick action reel attached ver¬ 
tically to the rod makes possible an ac¬ 
curate ten- to fifteen-foot cast. The 
magnet is then maneuvered to attract 
large and small tin fish out of a shal¬ 
low', wide-mouthed fish bowl. 

Since the fish are numbered accord¬ 
ing to size and difficulty in handling 
when being reeled in. youthful casters 
can compete for score. 

The magnets are the rounded bar 
type, and are simply tied to the end of 
the lines. Their weight is just right 
for short casting and thev possess just 
enough strength to raise the tin fish. 

Box Soccer —Little equipment is 
needed for this last game, other than a 
soccer hall and a ten by fifteen foot 
court divided in half by a center line. 
As in regular soccer, the use of the 
hands is forbidden. 

Actually, Box Soccer resembles a 
miniature game of tennis played with 
the feet I he ball is returned on the 
bounce or volley with head, knee, and 
foot. A fifteen-point match provides a 
half hour of interesting fun for young¬ 
sters. who never realize they are learn¬ 
ing the finer points of such a rugged 
international game as soccer. 

Reprinted by permission of Scholastic 
Coach, October, 1952. 
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This classification of the recreation needs of hospital patients is 
excerpted front Mrs. Hill’s new hook, Starling a Recreation Pro¬ 
gram in a Ciriiian Hospital. A National Recreation Association 
publication. 


RECREATION NEEDS IN A CIVILIAN HOSPITAL 

- -- — -—— Brairice II. Hill 


A LI. people, need some recreation, and all patients arc 
1 *- jieople. Hence, all patients need recreation to some 
degree. 

The ultimate goul of hospital recreation is to function 
for e\ery patient, whatever his needs. An ideal set-up 
would provide bedside diversion even for short-term resi¬ 
dents. We must, however, recognize the budgetary and per¬ 
sonnel limitations presently confronting recreation in ci¬ 
vilian hospitals, and accordingly gear our efforts to “first 
things first." by endeavoring to bring recreation to those 
fmtients it ho need it most. Therefore, let ns concern our¬ 

selves here only with the following types of patients: 

Tiilit-rciilusii Long-Term 

Chronic Child 

Vi-uropsychialric I’alionl Undergoing Kehahililalion 

The Ti:behcclosi.s Patient —Typically, the tuberculosis 

patient may he retarded in his cure, because of: excessive 
boredom and lack of mental stimulation: concern for the 
future of loved ones and lor their financial security ; con¬ 
centration on his own illness to the exclusion of all other 
interests. 

Also tvpieallv. and for one or more of the above reasons, 
a tuberculosis patient may defy the physical limitations of 
his condition; often, he will discharge himself from the 
hospital without medical approval and jeopardize his 
chances for an eventual cure. Therefore, from a recreation 
standpoint, it is essential to keep him occupied within the 
physical range oj his ailment. 

The CiiiiONic. Patient —The chronic patient is separated, 
more or less permanently, from his fnmilv and community, 
and must he compensated for these losses. It is the function 
of recreation to make this patient feel useful and wanted 
again, not only for his own sake, but to make him more 
cooperative towards the member* of the hospital staff. 

The less time the chronic patient has to dwell on his 
illness and confinement , the less will be his worry the fewer 
his complaints, and the greater his cooperation with jetton 
patients and staff. 

The Nf.I noi’sviTHATiiir Patient—T his patient is usually 
hospitalized because, unable to adjust to the world of re¬ 
ality, he has retreated to another world of his own making. 
Here the function of recreation is to help entile the juiticnt 
hack to the real world by encouraging him to: enter group 
activities oud thus re-establish contact with his surround- 

At THOU is Consultant for Recreation Rehabilitation Serv¬ 
ices. Institute of I’lnsital Medicine and Rehabilitation 
Gohlnaler .Memorial ami Rellrvue Hospitals. Acjc ) orI; City. 
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mgs; arrive at a better understanding of the nature of a 
group and how to get along with it: find self-expression 
and, if possible, a normal creative urge. Recreation can be 
of enormous assistance to the neuropsychiatric patient in 
re-channeling his energies toward constructive and health¬ 
ful mental and physical outlets. 

The Loni.-Teum Patient— The long-term patient differs 
from (lie chronic patient in that there is a definite, foresee¬ 
able limit to the period of his hospital exjiectaucy. A pa¬ 
tient with a broken leg, who knows that he will leave when 
the limb is fully mended, is a long-term patient. One with 
a jiermanent injury to his spine is a chronic patient. 

Recreation is the morale builder for the long-term pa¬ 
tient. It affords him opjiortunities of occupying his time 
with interesting and entertaining activities. It also jirepares 
him physically and emotionally for his return to out-of¬ 
hospital living. Recreation plays a definite role in the ad¬ 
justment of the long-term patient to his situation and the 
subsequent speeding-up oj his recovery. 

The Child Patient —The child has a particular need for 
hajipy and healthful play activity when confined by illness 
or injury, lie often suffers an emotional shock when first 
hospitalized—a feeling of being i ut off from his normal 
world. 

The |iro))Iem here is to provide warmth mid understand¬ 
ing to rcjilaee loss of the love and security of the child's 
home environment and to alleviate his natural fear of 
the hospital. Games and toys can be as valuable as an added 
medicine to n child. It is up to you to make it GOOD 
medicine! 

The Path- vr I’.ndeiigoinc Rehabilitation —Rehabilitation 
is the restoration of the handicapped to the fullest jdiysienl, 
mental, social, vocational and economic usefulness of which 
they are cajiahk*. 

Recreation for the rehabilitation patient has important 
rcsocialization aspects. The patient spend# his time re¬ 
learning the jirooess of grouj) living, and is taught how 
to get the maximum out of the physical abilities remaining 
to him. This work is strenuous and often discouraging to 
the patient at the outset. Therefore, recreation should strive 
to: relax the patient after his exhausting day with the re¬ 
learning process; counteract the discouragement* resulting 
from this process: provide him with new and healthful in¬ 
terests both for his stay in the hospital and for his return 
to the community. Rectration can assist the rehabilitation 
patient immensely in overcoming his self-consciousness and 
his jear oj miring with people both insiilc and outside the 
hospital coin mu nit * 
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Senior Citizen Activity 

Membership in the Golden Age Club 
of Greenville, Pennsylvania , has in¬ 
creased from fifty-one on December 19. 
1951, to over three hundred and fifty, 
and attendance at each of the club’s 
two monthly meetings averages two 
hundred and twenty. On the third Sat¬ 
urday of each month the meeting is a 
birthday party, honoring all members 
whose birthdays have occurred during 
the month. The local radio station 
sends an engineer to record the pro¬ 
gram for re-broadcast on Sunday af¬ 
ternoon. Featured on the programs are 
monthly hobby exhibits and a volun¬ 
teer orchestra, whose leader is eighty 
years old. 

City Park Improvements 

The Columbus, Ohio, Metropolitan 
Park Hoard is endeavoring to suit the 
city’s parks to the needs of the pub¬ 
lic. As a result of requests for permis¬ 
sion to hold council fires in the parks, 
the hoard has constructed a “council 
ring” in a secluded spot in Blendon 
Woods. The circular stone fireplace is 
four feet in diameter and surrounded 
by inner and outer rows of log seats, 
anchored to the ground—twenty and 
thirty-two feet in diameter, seating 
twenty-five and fifty people, respective¬ 
ly. Because a barred owl hooted im¬ 
pressively when the first fire was kin¬ 
dled, the new' facility has been named 
“Barred Owl Council Ring.” It is avail¬ 


able for use by reservation only, and 
adult supervision of children's groups 
using the ring is required. 

After careful consideration, the board 
is permitting groups to make advance 
reservations for certain facilities, spe¬ 
cifically large picnic areas. Most pic¬ 
nic tables have been anchored to the 
gronnd. Construction of one hundred 
and twenty-five new tables is planned, 
including several extra-long twenty-foot 
tables for large groups. This is an ex¬ 
periment, as the six- and eight-foot ta¬ 
bles are the popular and standard sizes. 
Barbecue pit-type stoves for group and 
family use arc also being considered. 

“Save—It's Your Future” 

Th is slogan will be used in celebrat¬ 
ing the thirty-sixth annual National 
Thrift Week. January 17 to 23, 1953. 
Program materials may be obtained 
through local thrift institutions which 
are members of the National Thrift 
Committee, or from the committee it¬ 
self—121 West Wacker Drive. Chicago. 
In previous years, outstanding local 
celebrations have been promoted by 
committee members in Tulsa, Minne¬ 
apolis, Atlanta. Salt Lake City and 
other communities. 

One specific type of saving is high¬ 
lighted in the fall issue of the School 
Savings Journal, published by the 
United States Savings Bonds Division, 
Treasury Department, which outlines 
recent changes and improvements in 
Series E Defense Bonds. Free material 
is described which, although primarily 
for the use of teachers and school 
classes, might be utilized by leaders in 
a thrift program. A new handbook, 
Teaching Thrift Through School Sav¬ 
ings, is available from local state sav¬ 
ings bonds offices. 

A Triumph for Cooperation 

The success of the third annual In¬ 
ternational Square Dance Festival, held 
in Chicago on November 8, was at¬ 
tributed to the smoothness with which 
its sponsors worked together and with 
the recreation leaders of the interested 
colleges and midwestern cities. And 
the spirit of fellowship, which was the 
keynote of the festival, was a direct 
result of the five pre-festival dances. 


These were an innovation in 1952, in¬ 
troduced by the Chicago Area Callers 
Association, in cooperation with the 
Chicago Park District. Admission to 
the dances was free to out-of-town 
visitors, and visiting callers were in¬ 
vited to do most of the calling. Chi¬ 
cago Park District’s Walter Roy, gen¬ 
eral chairman, reported a total attend¬ 
ance at the festival of more than six 
thousand persons, only one thousand 
of whom were “spectators only.” As 
many as twenty-five hundred dancers 
filled the three halls of the Interna¬ 
tional Amphitheater at once. 

Random Notes 

The recreation department of Austin, 
Texas , is celebrating its twenty-fifth an¬ 
niversary this year. . . . Extra-long 
twenty-four-foot picnic tables are prov¬ 
ing popular in public parks in Miami, 
Florida. Two are used in conjunction 
with an especially designed barbecue 
pit in Crandon Park, available to large 
groups by reservation and subject to a 
service fee. . . . Off-season classes of 
sports instruction are conducted in 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, so that be¬ 
ginners may learn the fundamentals be¬ 
fore a season starts. Indoor ski classes, 
using sawdust or borax, were started 
about November 1, and tennis clinics 
start this month. . . . The Louisiana 
State Park and Recreation Commis¬ 
sion was established by legislative ac¬ 
tion and approved by the governor of 
the state in July, 1952. 

Operation Flash Bull) 

Armed with cameras, film and flash 
bulbs, photo-teams of members of the 
Toledo, Ohio’s Local Twelve, UAW- 
CIO, Camera Club took off recently on 
a novel scavenger hunt. The goal was 
completed eight-by-ten enlargements of 
six assignment shots by 10:30 p.m. 
The subjects assigned were an Aero 
Willys in a gas station, a man in navy 
uniform, a man fishing, a canoe ride 
and an old fashioned barber pole. The 
club meets every Monday and recently 
sponsored a two hundred dollar prize 
photo contest, w ith subject matter re¬ 
stricted to the local s own activities. 
(How about trying this out on your 
group of camera fiends? It sounds 
like fun.—Ed.) 
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Evaluation of the 1952 Suniiner Recreation Program 


Wliat the People Think 

/ Mary Lowe Sniitli 

H aving repeatedly seen in Recrka- 
TION magazine and in the Sum¬ 
mer Playground Notebook suggestions 
on evaluation of the recreation pro¬ 
gram by parents and children (see 
Leadership Evaluation—A Check List. 
$.25. National Recreation Association. 
—Ed.), we thought we might try it this 
summer in a small way. At least the 
attempt was not a complete failure be¬ 
cause we made both youth and parents 
feel we eared what the* thought. 

For the parents we used: 

How do you feel about the summer 
recreation program? 

1. Do you feel that your children 
benctitled by the playground program? 
“Lies ”—100 per cent. 

2. Have your children learned any¬ 
thing new and good? ' 1 es”— 100 per 
cent. 

35 Do your children get along better 
with other children? “1 es” —97.5 per 
cent. 

1. Do your children play at home 
any games learned on the playground.' 
“1 Vs”— 90 per cent. 

5. W hat new activities would you 
like your child to have next summer? 

Satisfied with the program as it mu 
—67.5 per cent. There were 32.5 per 
cent who wanted some of the following 
activities: 

Swimming on the playground 


Mils. Mutt Lowf. SMITH, program 
director of the recreation commission 
of Frederick, Maryland jar ten years, 


(Sheet given to leaders at last staff meeting of summer) 

1— Did the training periods adequately meet the specific needs of you 
as a leader? Give reasons for your answer. 

2— Which activities do you think need more supervisory help? 

3— Of what value did you find music in your program? 

4— —List five activities which took place, according to their popularity. 

5— Which age group made up your largest attendance this summer? 

6— Which craft activities were most popular on your playground? 

7— What equipment was needed for your program this summer and 
not made available to you? 

8— Of what value did you find registration cards? 

9— Howi many of the parents of your children did you meet? 

10— 11 there was any criticism of your program, what was the chief one? 

11— Do von think your playground program was varied enough to hold 
the interest of all the children in attendance? 

12— -1 n how many events could children use simple costumes? 

13— How important do you feel the weekly' summary of activities is to 
the development of the program? 

14— Approximately how many new games did you leach this summer? 

15— W as your program planned to include all ages on your playground? 
If you left out a group, which one was it? 

1 6 — What events did you plan and conduct for adults on your play¬ 
ground? 

17— -What are your suggestions for improving the 1953 summer recrea¬ 

tion program? 

18— How would you improve discipline if you worked another summer? 

19— Have you any suggestions for improving teen activities throughout 
the summer and winter months? 

20— What plan did you follow in trying to get children to come to your 
playground who had never been there before? 

21— Would you like to work (check below) 

1. Next summer 

2. An evening for part-time recreation 

3. After school for part-time recreation 

I. Cheek activities which would interest you 

.social recreation .drama 

.mil ... xpiarr djnrinp liny Ini ■< livitirs 

.K dl' - ..music 

22— Do you want to make recreation your career? Write to the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association for pamphlet. Recreation — A New 
Profession in a ( hanging 1 ('arid. It’s free! 
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Special leader for tiny tots on grounds 
where all ages attend 
More swings for tiny tots and for older 
children 

Weaving and more sewing 
Children taught to plait rugs 
A merry-go-round and jungle gym 
More dancing and singing 
More sports activities 

Two-thirds of the questionnaires 
given out were returned. W e tried to 
keep the number given out down to a 
minimum because the leaders were so 
busy with other activities. 

For the youth we used: 

1. Did you have fun? “Yes”—99 
per cent. 

2. Did you make anything in crafts? 
“Yes”—92 per cent. 

3. Did you learn five new games? 
“Yes”—70 per cent. (The other 30 per 
cent were made up from a playground 
where the leaders were a bit on the 
weak side.) 

4. Did you learn three new songs? 
“Yes”—54 per cent. (Here is some¬ 
thing on which we must work next sum¬ 
mer! ) 


5. Did you play in the rhythm 
band? “Yes”—67 per cent. (This was 
a good percentage.) 

6. Did you learn any new dances? 
“Yes”—56 per cent. (This we felt re¬ 
sulted from the fact we taught some 
dances the children had learned in 
school.) 

7. At home do you play any of the 
games you learned on the playground? 
“Yes” —75 per cent. (This we felt was 
very gratifying.) 

8. Did you like the playground 
leaders? “Yes”—97 per cent. (The 
leaders collected the papers so—maybe 
the children weren’t honest about it.) 

9. What would you like to do next 
summer that you didn’t do this sum¬ 
mer? Satisfied with the program as it 
was—40 per cent. There were 51 per 
cent who wanted some of the following 
activities: 

More girls’ softball teams 
Free swimming pools 
Swimming lessons 
Suit making 
Weaving classes 
Dancing 


More bovs’ softball (We had a teen-age 
league and a midget league.) 

More singing 

Painting on glass (Most playgrounds 
did some of this.) 

Modeling 

A baseball team (W e are not permitted 
to have hard ball on playgrounds.) 
Making rag dolls 

More plays (This can certainly he cor¬ 
rected.) 

A wading pool 
A swimming party 

A man instructor (How we would like 
to find some men, God bless ’em, 
but our salaries are too low 7 .) 

More paddle tennis 
More square dancing 
Straw rides 

In summary we might say, from 
these requests, that we are not doing 
too good a job with the teen-agers, 
with dramatics, nor with music. 

We changed the questionnaire for 
youth a hit from the one published in 
the Summer Notebook because some of 
the above information was vital to our 
planning for 1953. 


NRA 1953 DISTRICT CONFERENCE SCHEDULE 


District 

Locotion 

Hotel 

Dotes 

DR 

Pacific Southwest 
Co-sponsored 

Long Beach, 
California 

Wilton 

February 10-13 

Rodney 

by California 

Recreation Com¬ 
mission and 

California Rec¬ 
reation Society. 

Southeast 

Macon, Georgia 

Dempsey 

March 11-13 

Van Fleet 

Middle Atlantic 
(including New 

Buck Hill Falls, 
Pennsylvania 

The Inn 

March 1 8-21 

Faust—Westgate 

York State) 

Great Lakes 

Fort Wayne, 

Indiana 

Van Orman 

April 8, 9, 10 

Collier—Horney 

Midwest 

Omaha, Nebraska 

Paxton 

April 8-11 

Todd—Lathrop 

Southwest 

Austin, Texas 

Driskill 

April 9-1 1 

Van Arsdale 

Pacific Northwest 

Great Falls, 
Montana 

To be 

announced 

April 13-15 

Shumard 

Southern 

Mammoth Cave, 
Kentucky 

Mammoth Cave 

April 29-May 2 

Preece 

New England 

Newport, Rhode 
Island 

Viking 

May 12-15 

Hainsworth 
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Rux-Glo 

Rex-Glo lace, the craftstrip that 
glows in tlie dark, was introduced at 
the .National Recreation Congress ex¬ 
hibit at the Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
Washington. 

Rex-Glo is a development of the Rex 
Corporation, and the new craft lace 
was greeted with enthusiastic approv¬ 
al by recreation leaders attending the 
congress. Mr Cy \ auglin, craft ex¬ 
pert of the corporation, demonstrated 
the use of Rex laice, Rex Cord and 
Rex-Glo at the booth during the con¬ 
gress. and is available for demonstra¬ 
tions before interested groups through¬ 
out the country. Requests for demon¬ 
strations. further information, catalog 
sheets, prices on products, should be 
addressed to the Rex Corporation, 
Hayward Road. West Acton, Massa¬ 
chusetts. 



Glare-Out 

A new product which makes it easy 
and inexpensive to coat windows and 
skylights with a clear, transparent 
hlue-grcen tint to increase visual com¬ 
fort is now mailable. This new prod- 
net fan lie sprayed or rolled on win¬ 
dows or skylights to cut down heat 
and glare from the sun. W here for¬ 
merly an expensive tinted glass instal¬ 
lation was required. Glare-Out can 
now be used easily and inexpensively. 


It is permanent and will not peel, chip 
or wash ofT. so that the tinted windows 
may he safely washed in the ordinary 
way. One gallon covers up to four 
hundred square feet and can he put on 
with a spray gun or mohair paint 
roller. The use of a paint roller creates 
an attractive mottled effect. 

Glare-Out is available only in gallon 
cans and costs $9.95 per gallon. 

Additional information may he ob¬ 
tained by writing to the manufacturer. 
Fade-Proof Corporation of America, 
3520 North Spaulding Avenue, Chi¬ 
cago 18, Illinois. 

TIPS FROM OUK READERS 

(o-tting Them Home Sufely 

“Get home safely.” Mow often 
have you said these words to groups 
of children leaving the recreation cen¬ 
ter after an evening’s activity. W’e 
hope they get home without mishaps: 
and efforts should he encouraged to 
reduce accidents for these youngsters. 
Bicycle riding is a major form of 
transportation for hoys and girls. A 
hike safety program thus assumes 
greater importance in our efforts to 
reduce accidents. 

Anyone who has ever driven an au¬ 
tomobile has gone through the har¬ 
rowing experience at least once, ami 
probably many times, of having to 
swerve sharply or jam on the brakes 
when a bicyclist riding without lights 
or reflectors looms up in the car’s 
path. It hns been said that it is difli- 
cult to put experienced heads on 
youngsters and it is perhaps too much 
to expect them to realize the danger of 
pedaling their hikes on busy city 
stieets or on the highway at night 
without lights. 

With all the safety campaigns that 
are waged constantly, we often won¬ 


der why there hasn't been more em¬ 
phasis on bicycle safety measures. As 
part of its bicycle safety program, 
members of the recreation stall of the 
Union City, New Jersey. Board of Ed¬ 
ucation organized a "Lite-A-Bike” 
campaign. More than 260 school stu¬ 
dents brought their two-w heelers to 
Roosevelt Schoolyard to he equipped 
with Seoteh-Lite, a reflecting tape, 
which is visable as much as a cpiarter 
of a mile away when pin-pointed by 
an auto's light. 

Et. Barney Halloran, operator of 
the police department's “Voice of 
Safety ‘ cai and director of the Union 
City school safety patrols, cooperated 
by instructing the children in safe bi¬ 



cycle riding procedures and the city 
laws for bicycles. The students then 
applied the tape to their hikes. The 
material was put on the front forks, 
handle-bars, and front and rear fend¬ 
ers. Thus the hike became visable to 
the motorist when the headlights re¬ 
flected light hack to him. He had 
plenty of time to slow down and avoid 
a collision with the hike and rider. 

Cost of the project is inexpensive. 
A fifty-foot roll costs $9.30—about ten- 
eents per hike. 

The “Lite-A-Bike” campaign can 
aid in the recreation program, not 
only from the publicity the department 
receives, hut in providing a worth¬ 
while project which aids in our safety 
program. Getting them home safely 
should he seriously considered by rec¬ 
reation leaders. 

H\roi.d H vtNmxn. 

of EJucation. 
Roosevelt School. Union 
City, Veil Jersey. 
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Listening and Viewing 


Aids to Drama Program 

Produced by the National Film 
Board of Canada, with technical ad¬ 
vice from the Physical Fitness Divi¬ 
sion.* Department of National Health 
and Welfare, Ottawa, Curtain lime is 
a 16mm. thirty-minute, black and 
white, sound film of interest to com¬ 
munity groups or leaders planning an 
amateur theatrical program. The film 
carries the action through casting, con¬ 
struction of scenery, rehearsals, cos¬ 
tuming, make-up, the performance it¬ 
self, details of ticket sales and pro¬ 
grams and final arrangements when 
the performance is over. Distributed 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Incorporated, Wilmette, Illinois; rent¬ 
al for three days (film discussion guide 
included) is $5.50 plus shipping costs. 

Produced by the same source are 
two film strips, Simplified Staging and 
Simplified Stage Lighting, each with 
manual, $5.00 each. Distributed by 
The Stanley Bowmar Company, 513 
West 166th Street, New York 32. This 
company lists, in a special leaflet, ad¬ 
ditional teaching and reference mate¬ 
rials in the theatre and dramatic arts 
fields, featuring filmstrips and slides. 
Available on request. 

Other filmstrips, slides, records arid 
audio-visual equipment are described 
in the company’s catalogue, Aids to 
Visual Education, available with a 
1952-53 supplement, which is a valu¬ 
able reference source for educational 
filmstrips on many subjects. 

Amateurs and professionals alike 
will be interested in an experimental 
series of three-hour. Saturday after¬ 
noon programs which will be pre¬ 
sented by WNBC beginning on Janu¬ 
ary 3. The dramatizations and musical 
interludes which will make up the pro¬ 
grams for four weeks were originally 
carried by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation’s radio network. A com¬ 
plete performance of The Lady’s Not 
for Burning and a discussion of the 
contemporary theatre by the play’s 
author, Christopher Fry; Twelfth 
Night and a discussion of Shakc- 

* See “First Steps in Producing a l’lay,” 
on page 405, December Recreation. 


speare's plays by Alec Guinness; Mo¬ 
zart’s Don Giovanni; and The Beggar s 
Opera will be presented. 

TV Note 

Announcement has been made by 
the American Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Company, owner of the micro- 
wave and co-axial cable, that Frank 
Capra, well-known Hollywood film di¬ 
rector, has been signed to produce a 
series of thirteen one-hour, semi-docu¬ 
mentary science films for television. 
The first film of the series, The Sun, 
will be released in the. fall. The moon 
and other celestial bodies will be the 
subjects of following films. 

Radio Program for Teen-Agers 

One of the most successful of local 
radio programs produced by r a recrea¬ 
tion department goes on the air every 
Saturday morning from the recreation 
center in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
The master of ceremonies is ‘'Raven” 
Dave, local WIBR disc jockey. ‘'Teen- 
Tow u Rally in Dave’s Alley” is built 
around the amateur talent of teen¬ 
agers and attracts a “live” audience of 
between two and three hundred teen¬ 
agers for each hour-long broadcast. 
Any local youngster with talent can 
get on the program by getting in touch 
with the recreation department. The 
Recreation and Park Commission and 
the master of ceremonies have devoted 
time and effort to arranging novel 
events and obtaining guest artists of 
special interest to teen-agers. Top 
radio stars, prominent sports figures, 
well-known “jive” bands, and even a 
young lady who hypnotized the mas¬ 
ter of ceremonies, have appeared on 
the programs. Free courses in voice 
training have been offered to any am¬ 
ateur vocalist winning a weekly con¬ 
test Convincing proof of the radio 
show’s value as a public service pro¬ 
gram, and of its popularity with the 
radio audience, was demonstrated 
when, after several months, it acquired 
a sponsor—a local bakery. Recently, 
a half-hour of the program, has been 
sponsored In a local merchant to pre¬ 
sent a style show which has drawn 
over-flow audiences. 


^ecneaticM 

REPRINTS 

The following articles which have 

appeared in Recreation are avail¬ 
able : 

Community Recreation Center Quiz, 
October and November, 1945 —$.25 

Friends Through Recreation, Janu¬ 
ary and February, 1916 —$.25 

Space for Play. Harold L. lekes. July 
1916 —$.10 

Recreation Guidance. S. R. Laycock, 
November 1916 —$.10 

Study for the Development of a 
Neighborhood Playground, April 
1918 —$.15 

Standards for Municipal Recreation 
Areas, George D. Butler, July and 
August . 1918 —$.50 

Recreation and the Small Commu¬ 
nity — Suggestions for Organizing 
the Program for It, September, 1918 
—Free 

School Grounds Designed for Com¬ 
munity Use, George D. Butler, Jan- 
ler, January 1919 —$.15 

The Group Worker in the Recrea¬ 
tion Center. Dr, Grace L. Coyle, 
March 1951— $.10 

American Music for Music Week, Dr. 
Philip Gordon, January 1952 —$.10 

Blacktop for Apparatus Areas? 
April 1952—$. 10 

Photography in the Recreation Pro¬ 
gram ( P 110), Irma Webber, April, 
May, June, 1952 —$.50 

Recreation Salaries (P 69), Septem¬ 
ber 1952—$. 35 

Are Highly Competitive Sports De¬ 
sirable for Juniors (P 164). De¬ 
cember 1952— $.15 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Advance Sale of 

GROUP REDUCTION TICKETS 


for the 


NATIONAL SPORTSMEN'S 
& VACATION SHOW 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE , NEW YORK 


FEBRUARY 21—MARCH 1, 1953 


• A REAL SAVING (1/3) 

• A REAL SERVICE TO EMPLOYEES 


• CONVENIENT, SAVES WAITING IN LINE 

• GROUP VISITS ARE FINE FOR MORALE 

• TICKETS CAN BE USED INDIVIDUALLY 

Entertainment • Exhibits • Vacation Planning at the Resort Exhibits • Contests 


In lots of 10 or more, full adult admission tickets, good for any day or 
night of the Show, at $1,00 each, tax incl. The regular box office admis¬ 
sion is $1,50, tax incl. 

Quantities of 100 or more can be taken on consignment by respon¬ 
sible plant officers. This is a full paid ticket, not an exchange coupon. 
This is an advance sale. 


FOR FOLDER WITH EVENTS, FEATURES AND HOURS, OR FOR TICKETS, APPLY TO: 

NATIONAL SPORTSMEN'S SHOW, Inc. * 139 Fast 57th St. • New York 22. N. Y. • psara 8-1269 
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Hetty W. Jaeob 


International Note 

At the end of the fall term, Mr. 
Marshall L. Walters, professor of phys¬ 
ical education and director of the YM- 
CA majors at Springfield College, will 
join the staff of the International Com¬ 
mittee of the YMCA. His primary re¬ 
sponsibilities will he in Mexico, where 
he will organize a special educational 
program in administration and physi¬ 
cal education at the University of Mex¬ 
ico. He will serve as special consultant 
in sports and physical education for 
the Mexican YMCA and the Mexican 
government. The move was effected 
through the efforts of a Springfield Col¬ 
lege graduate, Enrique C. Aguirre, now 
president of the Mexican YMCA. Mr. 
Walters hopes to work out a student 
exchange program, and to experiment 
w r ith extension Springfield College 
courses in Mexico. He will also train 
officials for the coming Central Ameri¬ 
can games in 1954. 

RECREATION Magazine Honored 

The editors of the 1953 Farewell ami 
Hail, the Austin Peay State College 
(Clarksville, Tennessee) annual, have 
requested one of the magazine’s covers 
for use with others in carrying out 
their book’s theme for this year. The 
college offers one course in community 
recreation, and sponsors a campus¬ 
wide recreation program under a social 
committee. 

New Recreation Course 

George Washington University, De¬ 
partments of Physical Education for 
Men and Women, has announced a 
course in recreation, to be led by Mr. 
Milo I’. Christiansen, superintendent of 
the District of Columbia recreation de¬ 
partment. The course is designed to 
give actual skills training to profes¬ 
sional recreation leaders and to indi- 


Mrs. Jacob is secretary of the edito¬ 
rial department . RECREATION magazine. 


viduals who wish to serve as volunteers 
in reereation fields. 

Local News Items 

From the Physical Education Alumni 
Newsletter, published by the School of 
Physical Education and Athletics of 
Pennsylvania Slate College, comes news 
that the students who graduated in the 
recreation curriculum last June have 
received the following appointments: 
Patricia Barfield, assistant director and 
supervisor of girls’ activities, recrea¬ 
tion commission, Easton, Pennsylvania; 
Donald M. Cook, recreation director, 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on military 
leave; Naomi R. O’Neil, assistant direc¬ 
tor, community centre, recreation de¬ 
partment, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 
Hope Powell, in charge of Y teen and 
camping, YWCA, Grand Rapids, Mich¬ 
igan; Mary L. Tran sue, camp and pro¬ 
gram director, YWCA, Washington, 
Pennsylvania; Marilyn Williams, in¬ 
structor in recreation and rural recre- 
tion specialist, University of New 
Hampshire. 

Recipient of a Master of Science de¬ 
gree in recreation in 1952, was Francis 
Hartzell, who is director of recreation 
in Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Hartzell is the author of “At Peace w ith 
Yourself,” which appeared in Recrea¬ 
tion, November, 1951. 

A third Newsletter note concerns still 
another Recreation author— Joel C. 
Holiher, who wrote “It’s a Cold Day 
for Hiking,” January, 1952. Mr. Iloli- 
ber has been appointed assistant in the 
School of Physical Education and Ath¬ 
letics. He was also one of three per¬ 
sons named to represent the School of 
Physical Education on the Graduate 
Studenls’ Council, plans for which were 
outlined in September, at the first 
Graduate School convocation at Penn 
State. 

■» # * 

Wont you send us your local notes? 
Personal items and news of recreation 
curriculum activities on your campus. 



A WONDERFUL SPORT 

at low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too . . . roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health anil fun this season. 



GUARANTEED 
NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE-- 


-Rubber Tire Skates ™ 

FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 

Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 


Rink elamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom f \ 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 

W ill not barm or mark. 

Write Now to the Leader in Rink 


Skates on How to Start 



CHICAGO 

^^ROLIER SKATE COMPANY^^ 

The Choice of Champions ... for over 45 Years 

4490 West Lake Street—Chicago 24, Illinois 
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Books Received 


Block Printing On Fabrics. Florence 
Haney Betlil. fastings House, In¬ 
corporated. .New York $5.00. 

Child and His Play, The, Hazel Kep¬ 
ler. Funk & \\ agnails Company New 
York. $3.75. 

Child Psychotiierai-v. .$. H. Slavson. 
Columbia l uiversily Press, New 
York. $1.50. 

Coi.NOMETRY, Robert \ . Masters and 
Fred Reinfeld. Sterling Publishing 
Company, Incorporated, New York. 
Popular edition $2.50; de luxe edi¬ 
tion $3.50. 

Creative Dramatics for Children, 
Frances Caldwell Dnrland. The An¬ 
tioch Press. Yellow Springs. Ohio. 
Cloth $2.75; paper $1.50. 

FiR't Book of Bridge. Allred Sheiit 
wold. Sterling Publishing Company. 
New 5 ork. $2.00. 

History of Valentines, A, Ruth 
Webb Ixc. The Studio Publications. 
Incorporated, Non V ork. $5.75. 

John and the Chess Mf:x, Helen Weis- 
seiistein. David McKay Company, 
Incorporated, New York. $2.75. 

New Games for Twken-Agf.us. A1 
Ian A. MacFarlan. Association Press. 
New \ ork. $3.(K). 

Official All Spouts Rule Book, 
The, edited by 11. \. Porter. A S. 
Barnes and Company. New V ork. 
Paper, $2.00. 

One Hundred and One Best Games 
FOR Gnil.s, Lillian and Godfrey 
Frankel. Sterling Publishing Com¬ 
pany, New York. $2.IK). 

Robert Moses: Builder for Df.moc- 
ltA(Y, Cleveland Rodgers. Henry 
Holt and Company, New > ork. 
$ 0 . 00 . 

Sing a Song of Manners, Marion Jol- 
lison. Hart Publishing Company, 
Incorporated. New \ ork. $2.00. 

Sociu. Welfare Forum. 1952. Offi¬ 
cial Proceedings. 70th Annual Meet¬ 
ing National Conference of Soi ml 
Work. Columbia l Diversity Press. 
New V ork. St.75. 

''Pouts for Rk< REATIon edited by F. 
D. Mitchell. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pain. $5.00, 

Sri i Pl.M hasing John llislop and John 


Skeaping. F. P. Dutton and Com- 
]>a riy. Incorporated, New York. 
$7.50. 


Pamphlets 


Action! For A Better Community. 
National CIO Community Service 
Committee, 1776 Broadway, New 
York $.25. 

Agatizeo Rainbows: A Story of the 
Petrified Forest, Harold J. Rrod- 
rick. Petrified Forest Museum As¬ 
sociation, Holbrook, Arizona. $.25, 
by mail $.30. 

Fifty Terrific Tricks, Joseph P. 
Todd. Hart Publishing Company, 
New V ork. $.50. 

Dog Care. Boy Scouts of America, 2 
Park Avenue, New York 16. $.25. 

Friends Around the Town, Besse 
Kranz. Giil Scouts of the U.S.A., 
155 Last tttli Street, New York 17. 
$.35. 

Group Processes in Intergroup Edu¬ 
cation, Jean I). Grambs. The Na¬ 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
$.25. 

Ice Hockey. Amateur Hockey Asso¬ 
ciation of file United States, New 
1 ork. SI.00. 

It's Your Hospital and 5 our Life, 
Lucy Freeman. Public Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, Incorporated. 22 Fast 38th 
Street, New York 16. $.25. 

Legend hi the Naiia Stone, The, 
translated by Reverend Stephen De¬ 
sha. Sr. Hawaii Natural History 
Association. Hawaii National Park. 
Hawaii. $.25. 

Municipal Liability Insurance As 
It Applies to Programmes oi Rec¬ 
reation. Community Programmes 
Branch. 206 Huron Street, Toronto. 

Nevada Stories in Pictures, Hamil¬ 
ton A. and An L. Iligbie. Silver 
Stall Press. Incorporated Iteno, No- 
i ad*. $1.50. 

Party Inns. Nina and Irene Sackett, 
201 \V ogt Newark Street. Ilhnca, 
Michigan. $2.50. 

Punt#; Relations for Government 
Employees: An Action Program, 
Eleanor S Hulil. Civil Service As¬ 
sembly, 1313 Ensl 60tli Streets Chi¬ 


cago 37. $2.00. 

Suffer Little Children, Marion l’al- 
ii. Oceana Publications, 43 West 
16th Street, New York II. $1.50. 

Trailside Plants of Hawaii National 
Park. Douglass II. Hubbard and 
Vernon 11. Bender, Jr. Hawaii Na¬ 
tural History Association. $.25. 

Training Manual, compiled by For- 
estn and Landscape Division. De¬ 
partment of Parks and Recreation, 
1214 Griswold Street, Detroit 26. 

V olcanoes of II aavaii National Park. 
Gordon A. Macdonald and Douglass 
H. Hubbard. Hawaii Natural His- 
ton Association. $.50. 

Working Wives and Mothers, Siella 
B. Applebaum. Public Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, Incorporated, 22 Last 38th 
Street, New York 16. $.25. 

Your Safety Handbook, Ned 11. 
Dearborn and Bill Andrews. Science 
Research Associates, Incorporated, 
Chicago. $. 10. 


Magazines 


Journal Of The American Associa¬ 
tion For Health, Physical Educa¬ 
tion, Recreation. October 1952 

Guides for Action—1952-54, Recrea¬ 
tion, Ben VV. Miller. 

Leisure Time Sports for Senior High 
School, Martin A. Rodgers. 

Don't Rush V our Kids. Vlort\ Mor¬ 
ris. 

Recreation and Local Autonomy. 

How VV c I)o It. 

Xovcmbcr 1952 

Football Belongs in College. Thomas 
F. Johnson. 

American Sports from the Sidelines, 
Frederick VV*. Cozens and Florence 
Stumpf. 

Playground F.i|nipmcnt Maintenance. 

AAHPF.H Recreation Policy State¬ 
ment. Part I, J. Bertram kessel. 

Recreation As Your Career, Gerald 
B. Fitzgerald. 

Parks and Recreation October, 1952 

Origin and Development ol Parks. 
Part 1. ( has. 1 Doell. 

The Human Value of Parks, His Ex- 
t ellrney Jean Desy. 

The Pursuit of Happiness, Nathan 
L. Mcdlison. 
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new Publications 



Singing Time 

Airanged by Ruth Heller and Walter 
Goodell. Hall and McCreary Com¬ 
pany. Chicago. $.50. 

This is a collection of one hundred 
and fifty of the best known and loved 
songs of our people, with new settings. 
The addition of such features as des¬ 
cants, humming accompaniments, echo 
and answering effects, and vocal imi¬ 
tations, should make the book espe¬ 
cially interesting to the recreation 
leader. The editors had in mind, par¬ 
ticularly, ‘‘the rousing community sing, 
the church get-together, the camp 
gathering and the little knot around 
the piano at home,” and they have 
carried out their purpose with taste 
and discrimination. 

All the songs may be sung in unison, 
but the majority lend themselves also 
to four-part singing with mixed voices. 
Included in the collection are folk and 
home songs of America; songs inheri¬ 
ted from other countries; hymns, sa¬ 
cred songs and carols; spirituals; pa¬ 
triotic and national songs; songs by 
famous composers; bits from minstrels 
and the Gay Nineties; songs of senti¬ 
ment, college, fellowship and fun songs. 

Dictionary of Games 

J. B. Pick. Philosophical Library, In¬ 
corporated, New York. $4.75. 

Here is a unique addition to your 
games library—a collection of 458 
games and how to play them, as selec¬ 
ted and played in England! Many of 
them arc familiar, but with English 
names and variations. Many will be 
new to you, and will thus add variety 
to your indoor and outdoor game pro¬ 
gram. 

The book is divided into three major 
sections. The first contains outdoor 
games, and is sub-divided into “In* 


Covering the 
Leisure-time Field 


formal” games (games of low organi¬ 
zation) and “full-dress games” (high- 
organized games). The latter section 
contains some fascinating games sel¬ 
dom, if ever, heard of here—bicycle 
polo, shinty (a Scotch game more vio¬ 
lent and exciting than hockey), and 
Korfball, a basketball-type game that 
can be played with mixed groups, and 
which has become the second most 
popular game (after Association Foot¬ 
ball) in the Netherlands. 

The former includes ball games, 
“race and romp” games, outdoor tag 
and tug games, and outdoor tool and 
toy games, including English variations 
of marbles, hopscotch, quoits, and some 
often read about in English novels, 
such as “Conkers.” 

The second major section gives the 
rules and history of many games 
like basketball, badminton, water polo, 
rackets, and so on. and includes a 
special section on gymnasium games, 
including ball games, “romp and re¬ 
mainder” games and tag games. 

The section on indoor games in¬ 
cludes many of the card games (even 
Canasta) variations of dice, domino 
and dart games, parlour games, pencil 
and paper games and word games. 

The background material given is 
very interesting, and the collection is 
written in a good-natured, informal 
style. The book is a nice size and at¬ 
tractively bound. You’ll like it!— Vir¬ 
ginia Musselman, Program Service, 
National Recreation Association. 

Party Fun for Hoys and Girls 

Lillian S. Graham and Marjorie Wac- 
kerbarth. Prentice-llall, Incorpora¬ 
ted, New York. $2.95. 

A real find, this party book! First, 
because it’s fun to read. Second, be¬ 
cause it's practical! Yes, all these 
parties have been tested. And they are 
nicely organized—parties for small fry. 


for girls, for boys (even roughnecks) 
and parties for special holidays. 

The last section of the book has short 
but well-prepared chapters on back¬ 
yard play, travel games, picnic fun for 
family groups, play activities for the 
sick child and other phases of home 
play. 

Excellent for parents, and full of 
good ideas for recreation leaders look¬ 
ing for good party ideas for clubs, or 
other groups of youngsters. 

Handbook for Teaching 
Piano Classes 

Prepared by the Piano Instruction 
Committee. Music Educators Na¬ 
tional Conference, Chicago, 1952. 
SI.50. 

This little paper covered book of 
eighty-eight pages was prepared for the 
use of schools; but it also presents 
numerous points of value to the recrea¬ 
tion leader who is considering the in¬ 
troduction of group music instruction 
for young people or adults. Chapters 
on preparation of the teacher, class¬ 
room equipment, care of the piano and 
evaluation of teaching materials should 
be especially useful. In a lesser degree 
the chapters devoted to levels of 
achievement for different age groups 
should be of service, too, since they 
can be adapted to the needs of non¬ 
school pupils. The book includes a 
comprehensive list of colleges and con¬ 
servatories in all parts of the country 
which now offer, or are planning to 
offer, courses in class piano instruc¬ 
tion and class piano methods. One of 
the eleven illustrations shows a group 
of school principals, supervisors and 
teachers participating with the students 
in a summer school piano class at the 
University of Houston, Houston. Texas. 
—Gertrude Borchurd. Correspondence 
and Consultation Service, National Rec¬ 
reation Association. 
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COMING EVENTS - 

"These are the times when what we do today will make tomorrow. Un the shoulders of today, to¬ 
morrow is home. Yes, on your shoulders—you who lead, yon who give, conscious of the confusion 
and guilt of today—is homo the child of tomorrow, free to work, free to speak, sing and dance, 
free to learn and free to join with others for the good of all. Upon your shoulders, then, the new- 
world is lifted . . . hy you who have so much to teach, so much to give.”—From the 3Vth Annual 
Report of Greenwich Mouse, Sew York City. 

JANUARY 

Start the New Year right. Circle the important dates on your calendar so that you won't forget them. Be sure to 
include the date to renew your Recreation subscription or National Recreation Association membership and the 
1953 National Recreation Congress which will he held September 28—October 2. 


21 

23-Fcb. 1 


New Year's Day 

.March of Dimes 
Twelfth Night 

Stephen Foster Memorial Day 
National Thrift Week 

Inauguration Day 


Cold discovered in California (18t8) 
National YMCA Week 


Cheek the resolutions in this issue on pages 462-3 before you make 
make your own. 

You Can Help—Join the March of Dimes. 

Have you planned a “Burning of the Greens" ceremony? See De¬ 
cember RecrEATON, page 420. 

Plan a program of Stephen Foster music. 

Save — It's Your Future. Check your budget. Plan your spending 
wisely. 

It is appropriate to give consideration to the meaning of the 
Presidency—if you have a television set in your center, make this 
important ceremony available to your members. 

How about a Gold Miner’s Frolic? 

Enlist volunteer leaders. 


FEBRUARY 


Start early to plan some gala events for this month of many gay holidays and patriotic events. Set up a corner some¬ 
place in your center where the nimble-fingered can make their own Valentines; use your bulletin boards and dis¬ 
play cases extensively to keep people aware of their great American heritage. 


Notional Freedom Day 

Ground Hog Day 

Italic Hulh’s Birthday 

National Boy Seoul Week 
American Heart Week 
Thomas Ellison’s Birthday 

Abraham Lincoln's Birthday 
America nisin Week 
Valentine’s Day 
Brotherhood Week 
Mardi Gras 

George Washing I oil’s Birthday 


“Those who deny freedom to others deserve it not for themselves 
and under a just God rannot long retain it.”—Abraham Lincoln. 
Will the ground hog see his shadow? Try some shadow puppets 
with your junior groups. 

Start your plans for the baseball season early. A good baseball 
quiz will make a hit with hoys’ groups. 

The Seoul Family—All Scouts. 

Help Your Heart Fund Help Your Heart. 

Plan a special interest bulletin hoard or exhibit featuring inven¬ 
tions, biographical notes, quotations of this man who contributed 
so much to our leisure and recreation. 

An occasion for a rommemorativc celebration in honor of this 
groat and beloved humanist. 

Reaffirm Anieriran ideals in this period between the birthdays of 
two of our greatest American statesmen. 

Hearts and cupids, gay parties ami sweetheart contests arc the 
order of the day. 

“We have committed the golden rule to memory; let us now com¬ 
mit it to life.”—Edwin Markham. 

Carnivals ami costume halls murk this pre-Lentcn celebration. 

A legal holiday, widely observed, the birthday of the father of 
our country calls for dignified observance*. 


MARCH 

Thr month ol the l.ion an«l the I.iinih. Get out all that outdoor equipment to hr sure it’, in working order—it 


won’t 

he long now! 


1-31 

International Theater Month 

The Theater Serves International Understanding. See page 487 of 
this issue for program ideas. 

1-31 

Bed Cross Fund Drive 

By Presidential proclamation, a time set for collection of funds 
to promote Red Gross services. 

8 

Joseph l.co*s Birthday 

This is not National Joseph Lee Day, which is rclchrated July 7, 
hut let ns pau*e to remember him. 

12-1V 

Girl Scout Week 

Girl Scouts—A Growing Force for Freedom. 

1.3-23 

Cmnp Fire Girl* Birthday Week 

Doiwi lo Earth. 

17 

Si. Patrick’s Day 

A party occasion, of course, and with the wealth of folk lore and 
tradition surrounding this day it is easy to plan a good, lively 



celebration. 

20 

First Day of Spring 

It will soon he time to move your activities out of doors. Have 
you planned your spring program? 
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Recreation Leadership Courses 

Sponsored by Hie National Recreation Association 
and 

Local Recreation Agencies 


January, February and March 1953 


Helen M. Daencey Flint, Michigan 
Social Recreat ion January 5-6 


Henry A. Lucy, Chairman, Program Committees, I’.O. Box 4746, 
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The REDS IN AMBUSH on the ridge had 
lain concealed, withholding their fire. Now 
they opened tip. The two squads were 
trapped. Their leaders were wounded; 
others were dropping. 

Sergeant Ingman took command. He re¬ 
organized the survivors, assigned fields of 
fire, encouraged the men to fight. A red 
machine gun opened fire. The sergeant 
charged it alone, hit it with a grenade. 

Then he tackled another gun. A grenade 
and a hurst of fire knocked him down, 
badly wounded He got up, reached the 
gun, and dispatched the entire crew. When 
his squad reached him, they found Ser¬ 
geant Ingman unconscious—hut 100 of 
the enemy fleeing in panic. 

“Bucking the Communists,” says Ser¬ 
geant Ingman, “takes an awful lot of 
staying power. The G.I.’s have got it. You 
have, too, when you invest part of your 
hard-earned pav regularly in U. S. Defense 
Bonds.” 

Bonds are first of all a cash saving for 
you. But they’re also hack of our country’s 
production power. Which couples up with 
G. I. fire power to keep the peace for all. 

Peace is for the stron|! 

For peace and prosperity save with 
OS. Defense Bonds! 


Now K Bond* pay 3%! Now, improved 
Series F Bends start paying interest after 6 
months. And average 3 'Jc interest, compounded 
viniannitilly when held to maturity! Also, 
all maturing E Bonds lUtomnlirally go on 
rarning-at the new rate—for 10 more years. 
Today, Mart investing in Scries E Defense 
Bonds through the Payroll Saving* Plan. 

TH* U.S. Cortrnmmi dart not pmy for thh 
mdrrHitrmms. ft fi danatrd hr thlt pmhtirm- 
tton in eomprrmtimn mith tkr Adrrrtiting 
Cmmneii mod the Mmgmtin* PmbUthert of 

A mttifo. 


Sgt.lst Class 
Einar 11. Ingman 
l. S. Army 

Medal of Honor 


“The sergeant charged alone . . 
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Ilnsic Scenery for Dramatic Publications 
i MB 1933) I Or 

A discussion of the components neeileil for a 
unit set ami suggestions for adapting it for various 
productions. 

Unties of ) ester-) ear ' I* 321 10c 

A plan for conduct nig a pageant of w edding 
gowns llial have been worn hy brides in the com- 
■nullity. 

Charminmle 11 * -18) 10c 

An amusing rhymed playlet for twenty-two 
adults. The running lime is about nine minutes. 
Children of the Americas 11’ 117) 10c 

A historical pugeiil with music, suitable for 
presentation by playground children. 

77ie Children Write a Play IP 9) 10c 

An account of an acting and plitywriting project 
actually conducted with a group of eight to thir- 
tcen-year-ohl children. 

The Community Theater in the Recreation jPro¬ 
gram 1 P 63) 23c 

A discussion of lire organization and program 
of the community theater, suggesting such prac¬ 
tical ways of overcoming space and lime problems 
as arena and srript-in-hand presentations. 

A Day at Nottingham IMP 13) 15c 

\ Boltin Hood festival for children and teen¬ 
agers. suitable for presentation lit any lime during 
the playground season hut especially appropriate 
for May Day. 

Drama and the Hospital licet cation Reader 
IP 90) 13c 

Suggests many dramatic activities that are par¬ 
ticularly suited for use in the hospital recreation 
program. 

Dramatics for the Camp Community IMP 120) 23e 
A stimulating discussion of the problems of the 
camp drama counsellor, with a host of imaginative 
suggest ions for making much out of little. 

Entertainment Stunts IMP 170) 15c 

Simple stunts requiring little or no preparation, 
suitable for hani|iiels, community gatherings, stage 
or platform. 

•f Erie References on Cltoric Speaking and Speech 
hnprovement 'Mil 1616) 10c 

A useful bibliography on a subject that deserves 
far more attention than it usually receives in the 
community drama program. , 

I myer Puppets <P 112) 33c 

llhi'lraleil direction' for making several types of 
finger puppets, and a short puppet play. 

Tun With Charades (1 10) 10c 

Charades is ail excellent lead-np game for the 
i tie* per scarred drama group, and gives valuable 
practice In the art of pantomime. These brief and 
imple instructions will enable any group to play 
the less complicated forms of the game. 

l/oie to Prntliue a Clay 50c 

Step* in play production from choosing Du¬ 
play to the final check-up. with uiggcslions for 
make-up. costuming, lighting and sreitary. 


Inexpensive Costumes for Plays, festivals aitd 
Pageants (Ml* 41 > 24r 

A detailed explanation of many practical meth¬ 
ods of producing inexpensive costumes that will 
give att illusion of authenticity. 

Informal Dramatics —#2 in the “Playground Se¬ 
ries” (I* 100 ) 50c 

A booklet designed to interpret to the. play¬ 
ground leader the forms of drama appropriate to 
the playground and to show hint how simple these 
can he. It contains a wealth of valuable suggestions 
on techniques mid methods. 

A List of Plays for Children from five to Fifteen 
(Ml* 116) 10c 

A list of more than fifty plays suitable for 
young arlors and actresses. 

Masks—fun to Make and If ear (P 107) 15c 
Masks may he an excellent introduction to dra¬ 
matic activity for young people. This bulletin 
contains explicit directions for making many 
masks, both simple and elaborate. 

An Operetta in the Making lReprinted from Rl.C- 
KKVTION, October, 1949) 15c 

How the Girls’ Club in Worcester, Massachusetts 
produces its annual operetta. 

Planning and Producing n Local Pageant 
<P 46) 35c 

Production suggestions, a pageant outline, and 
ideas from communities which have actually pro¬ 
duced their own pageants. 

Plays and Pageants Rased on American History. 
Citizenship and Other Patriotic Themes (P 91) K'r 
\ list of more than seventy-five one-act and 
full-length plays, pageants and operettas. 

Play Production Made Easy 30c 

A guide for the inexperienced play producer. 
Includes a few pantomimes, skits and very short 
plays that call he used for group training. 

Program Suggestions for faster (Ml* 211) 15c 
\ list of pageants, worship services, plays and 
pantomimes, 

A Selected List oj Plays Suitable for Church Pro¬ 
duction (MP 230) 13c 

Plays with a spiritual import, representing the 
three major faiths. 

Shnrlorr Puppets IMP 211) loo 

Direction', for con-tnicling and operating a 
simple shallow poppet and for making a shadow 
puppet stage. 

Silver Hells and Cockle Shells 33c 
Seven plays and a pageant for children. 

Six Aciv Dramatic Stunts (P 122) 50c 

Six short skits requiring little rehearsal, few 
properties and easily improvised costumes. 

Sty More Dramatic Stunts IP 87) 70c 
Six more short skits. 

Suggested Constitution for a Community Theater 
IP 151) 10c 

Ibis suggested ron*titution will serve n« a use- 
fill guide to community groups in setting up tluir 
own organization. 
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packs six different kinds of funful, healthful recreation into a 
ground area of only 20 x 30 feet! Just look at the variety— 
Two Standard See-Saws, one Horizontal Bar, two Swings, a 
pair of Flying Rings, one Trapeze and one 16-ft. Porter 
Safety Slide—plus the sturdy 10-ft. steel frame that is galva¬ 
nized inside and out and held rigidly together with Tested Mal¬ 
leable Iron fittings of exclusive Porter design. Write today 
for the surprisingly low price, and complete specifications. 


write for illustrated bulletin on Porter’s 
streamlined line that will save you money.... time! 
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SQUARE DANCING “ N 

So ca<iy to Ceaitt . . . So e<Z4<y to teacd 




GYM EQUIPMENT 

• Gymnasium Equipment 

• Telescopic Gym Seats 


• Basketball Scoreboards 

• Basketball Backstops 

• Steel Lockers, Lockerobes 
and Grade-Robes 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS,mc. 

3566 DE KALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 


With these Square Dance Records with P lagtcssfvc 
Oral Instructions and Calls by ED DUR1ACHER. 

Here is the easy and economical way to meet the 
ever-growing demand fur square dancing in your 
community , . . the HONOR YOl’R PARTN'FR scries 
of square dance records. 


r. ' ftv Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts with simplified 

V UN I progressive oral instructions by Ed Durlocher— in- 

^structions easily understood by dancers of all ages. 

Following a brief pause, giving the dancers time to 
stpiare their sets, the music and calls begin. The 
TOP 11 \N1)>, directed by FRANK NOVAK, offer the best in scintillating and foot 
tupping square dance music. The calls are delivered by one of the nation’s most out- 
landing square dance authorities, ED DURLACHER. 

Tht filth album in the series contains music only, without calls or instructions—“The 
■Square Dance Caller’s Delight”. 

* * * 

COUPLE DANCES AND MIXERS 

Album 6: Full oral “walk-through” instructions for six couple dances and mixers . . . 
all poptdar favorites. Includes a 12" record of music for all six. 

RHYTHMS 

Album 7: Designed to aid in the teaching of rhythms to the very voting. Popular chil¬ 
dren’s favorite tunes are used to illustrate many rhythmic movements. Just the album 
you’ve wanted for so very long. 




All records guoronteed 
against breakage. 

In normol use. 


Learn mare about the 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. 
Write for a descriptive folder. 


For 78 Y*ors 

The Standard Of Quality 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


DEPT. R-13 


FREEPORT, NEW YORK 



Official springboord tor AAU and NCAA 
diving competition, and now in os* In 
noorly *v®ry cotl*g* and university 
wh«r« competitive diving meets are held. 


BUCKBOARD 


ONE METER 
STAND 


Tha "BUCKBOARD" is Iho 
only aluminum spr’ng 
boord on the mantel II Is 
constructed ol uniform air- 
cull aluminum extrusions 
and drawn lubes lor lift¬ 
ing and long-lasting quail- 
lies. 





The ONLY springboard nat cre¬ 
ates uniform performance for 
lighl and heavy weighl divers. 

Olficial springboaid a! He! 
sink! during 1952 Olympic 
Games. 

Divers repoil more height 
achieved thus belter form. 


The "BUCKBOARD" practically eliminates springboord maintenance. It's 
the only springboard ever designed to permit replacement of any of the 
Integral units In event of occidental damage. Out-performs ony other 
type board—outlasts ony other type boord by YEARSI 

Manufactured and Sold Cxrfusfvefy By: 

NORMAN BUCK MFC. CO. 


2333 EASTIAKE 


SEATTlf 3. WASHINGTON 
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Gerald B. Fitzgerald 



First of a serins of editorials, in which outstanding leaders 
in the field of recreation will offer their personal phil¬ 
osophy of recreation, as a contribution to the over-all 
philosophy of the recreation movement. 


What follows 
here is composed 
not of words 
which have been 
written for this particular occasion 
alone, but rather, it is a grouping of 
thoughts and beliefs which l have ex¬ 
pressed many times through the spoken 
or written word. 

Recreation as we know it today is a 
product of oui social and economic 
development. It is closely related to 
but not synonymous with leisure, 
which is also an outcome of the pro¬ 
gress of our society. In pioneer 
America one first looked forward to a 
few hours of leisure, later to a day 
of leisure, then to free weekends, and 
to vacations—and now the older age 
people to years of leisure after retire¬ 
ment. People use their leisure in a 
variety of ways, but chiefly in the pur¬ 
suit of recreation interests. All leisure 
activities thus are not recreation. To 
be such they must be morally sound, 
mentally and physically upbuilding, 
respectful of the rights of others, volun¬ 
tarily motivated, and provide a sense 
of pleasure and achievement. 

A descriptive definition is that rec¬ 
reation is the natural expression of 
certain human interests and needs seek¬ 
ing satisfaction chiefly during leisure. 
Recreation today is a part of living, 
in all communities. Because it is this 
it prospers in war and in peace, in 
illness and in health, in depression and 
in prosperity, and in disaster and in 
tranquility. We have developed rec¬ 
reation in America to the point where, 


in both its organized and unorganized 
aspects, it is a mirror of our beliefs, 
our characteristics, our democratic 
processes, the progress of our culture, 
and our moral philosophy as a people. 

People are possessed of two basic 
types of needs—those related to sur¬ 
vival and those related to personality. 
Recreation is primarily related to the 
personality of developmental needs, al¬ 
though it also has some relationships 
with survival needs. Recreation can¬ 
not be used as a substitute. It becomes 
truly meaningful when basic survival 
needs have been satisfied. 

The fundamental purpose of recrea¬ 
tion, however stated, is to retain or 
recapture for the adult the joy of life 
as the child knows it. It is to help 
the adult to retain the insatiable cu¬ 
riosity of the child, the zest for living, 
his joy in new adventure, his pride in 
creating things, his joy of companion¬ 
ship, his sense of imagination, and his 
desire to learn. 

Recreation may have certain by¬ 
products such as improved health and 
lower indices of delinquency', hut these 
are additional dividends and are not 
foundational purposes, 

Recreation ranks alongside work as 
one of two of the several fundamental 
activities of life. As the character of 
work has changed so has the meaning 
of recreation. Invention, science and 
technology, and their effects upon the 
nature of work for many millions of 
people, have placed a greater responsi¬ 
bility upon leisure and recreation for 
providing opportunities and expres¬ 


sions for realizing the creative and 
achievement needs of man. A simple 
illustration of the loss of artistry in 
work is that of the barber who shaves 
himself with an electric razor in full 
view of passersby. 

Thus, to understand recreation, its 
meaning and its potentialities, we must 
first understand the society in which 
we live, for recreation is nothing if it is 
not a product of our social and eco¬ 
nomic culture. 

Recreation means different things to 
different people and different things 
to the same person at different times. 
Whatever the choice of recreation may 
be, it is certain that through it the 
individual is seeking to satisfy some 
inner need. The activity is merely the 
vehicle that one uses to travel to his 
destination of a sense of satisfaction 
and achievement. To devote at least 
a portion of one’s leisure to doing 
something for someone else is one of 
the highest forms of recreation. 

Although recreation is chiefly a lei¬ 
sure activity there are some fortunate 
persons who find their means of liveli¬ 
hood to be a part of their recreation 
pattern. Attitudes toward required 
duties and chosen occupations are the 
factors that render indistinct the lines 
of demarcation between work and rec¬ 
reation. A basic distinction, however, 
is that work is compulsory and recrea¬ 
tion is voluntary. Those professions 
which are accompanied by a sense of 
social servieeship are most likely to 
possess some recreation values. Thus 
many recreation leaders fiud many of 
the personal joys of recreation in their 
work. To me one of those joys is the 
sense of satisfaction and achievement 
that I receive in writing about recrea¬ 
tion, and this opportunity has given 
me an additional chance to practice 
one of my recreations. 


Dr. Fitzgerald, Director of Recrea¬ 
tion Training, University of Minnesota, 
is interested in many phases of recrea¬ 
tion. He has served, as the chairman 
of the recreation section of The Na¬ 
tional Conference on Graduate Study 
in Health Education, Physical Educa¬ 
tion and Recreation (see his report in 
January Recreation). He is also ac¬ 
tive in the field of hospital recreation. 
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Director*' 



Sirs: 

Several years back, your magazine 
published the names of superintendent! 
or heads of recreation for the various 
departments in the l oiled States, and 
it surely was a grand help to all of us 
when we were attempting to correspond 
with our fellow workers. That publi¬ 
cation has been eliminated and 1 iniss 
it; and 1 voice the opinion of main 
others. \\ hen someone comes up with 
the question "\\ ho is the director of 
Fort \\ ay tie. Indiana, or Hong Kong?” 
it’s kind of nice to answer as to how 
the person may be readied. Some day 
when the NR A has a surplus amount 
of paper. I wish they would puhli.-h 
one of the monthly bulletins with the 
names and addresses of the heads of 
the departments. 

Alice Dietz, Assistant Director. 

Recreation Division, Hoard oj Park 

Commissioners, Minneapolis, Minn. 

• 'file 1951 Directory of Affiliate Mem¬ 
bers and Active Associate Members of 
the National Recreation Association 
carries some of this information. In¬ 
dividuals are listed. Their titles are 
not included, hut may be in the future 
if this proves to he desirable.—KA 

\\ ho \re Tou Kidding? 

Sirs: 

I don t know if Florence Anderson, 
author of ”Oil Fainting. Why not try 
it yourself?' is still writing for you, 
or if she is still around to listen, but I 
would like to say something myself, 
Concerning her article, and the general 
line of thought in articles of its kind. 

I happened to he perusing some hack 
copies of Recreation and came across 
a black and white print of a Daumier. 
Next to it >s Florence Anderson’s ar¬ 
ticle on oil painting. The copy is Feb¬ 
ruary I91R. 

At tin impact of the Daumier I was 
carried hack to my wonderful art 
school days and for a moment enjoyed 
a nostalgic feeling of bliss. The bliss 
that comes from being surrounded bv 
other student artists and full-iledged 
artist instructors, exhibits, getting 
one’s first picture hung and so on Rut 
my moment of bliss was short lived for 
I icgnii to read Florence Anderson’s 
artieh 

>he says: Many a would lie-artist is 
intimidated by the thought of oil paint¬ 
ing." Retter that they should remain 
intimidated rather than become one of 
those self-satisfied Sunday painters 
such as Winston (linrchill one of 
those whose taste ends with a howl of 
pretty llowCrs or a sugary landsca|K-. 

A little later: “A little courage 
mixed with paint may even result in a 
master-piece, who knows?’’ .... If 


Daumier heard you say that you would 
know in short order. He would have 
guffawed at you through the medium of 
one of his more sarcastic cartoons. 

Still later: "‘Fainting is not difficult.” 
Who is Florence trying to kid? Renoir 
painted with arthritic fingers. Yes, 
after years of grueling practice. 

And the tools. Do you realize that 
it costs close to $100 to set yourself 
up for oil painting? 

“There are no set rules in painting.” 
Maybe not so straightforward as black 
is black and white is white, hut rules 
all the same, and procedures and teeh- 
niques. 

I can’t hear to go through the whole 
article. And I can make my point with¬ 
out all that. Feople can have fun paint¬ 
ing without being artists. Sure. But 
they won’t have much fun if they go at 
it in a half-cracked way. 5 ou would 
lie much better off to use four pages of 
your magazine showing people how to 
go about forming a painting class and 
getting a proper instructor. Or else 
just print a few Daumier’s so dial I 
i an at least look at them without be¬ 
ing assaulted by a lot of half-truths. 

Jixi Johnston, Recreation Superin¬ 
tendent. Moose Jau. Saskatchewan. 

• \\ e appreciate Mr. Johnston’s point, 
hut we still maintain that you can have 
n lot of fun with painting for your 
own amusement, even though you can 
never hope to he a Daumier or a Ren¬ 
oir—and without great expense too! 
Anyone else have any comments?—Ed. 

Television 

Sirs: 

I am beginning a thesis on the gen¬ 
eral subject, “Use of Television by Or¬ 
ganized Community Recreation Fro- 
grams.” 1 would like to gather us much 
information on this subject ns possible. 


in order to (1) educate myself for 
service in this field in the. future and 
(2) leave a report here at Syracuse 
University which can be used as a 
starting point for later student re¬ 
search, both in the television and rec¬ 
reation schools. Do you know of any 
similar reports or articles? Has your 
association done much in this line? 
Have you any examples showing how 
city recreation departments are using 
TV? Have you the names of some 
people in recreation who might he able 
to supply additional information? 

John Jarstad, 933 Maryland Ave¬ 
nue, Syracuse, Acre 1 o rk. 

• 'Ibis whole subject of television in 
public recreation programs is one 
which has been of great coneern and 
interest to us, as well as to public rec¬ 
reation departments. Actually, there 
are several angles to it, F.vidently, Mr. 
Jarstad is attacking it from the angle 
of public recreation departments actu¬ 
ally promoting and extending their 
services through the medium of tele¬ 
vision—in other words, actually put¬ 
ting on recreation programs including 
the leaching of skills in simple hand¬ 
crafts. games that can he played at 
home or in the backyard, the making 
of favors and decorations for holiday 
celebrations, storytelling, dramatics, 
musical programs, square dancing and 
other forms of dancing, and the like. 
Another side of thi^ question is the 
effect that television has had. and is 
having, upon the programs in com 
miinity recreation buildings. \Y e have 
heard, for example, that some leader? 
have found that their attendance lias 
jumped considerably when a television 
set has been placed in the lounge. 
Other recreation leaders have coni 
plained that while more children and 
adults mav come to watch the tele- 
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vision, the other activities offered by 
tlie center have suffered. We have felt 
that if the latter is true, then the lead¬ 
ers in those community recreation 
buildings have failed to use the tele¬ 
vision programs as motivations for the 
other activities, or have not scheduled 
the activities properly, or have failed 
to exercise proper control over the use 
of the television set. Recreation has 
carried a number of articles about tel¬ 
evision and the public recreation de¬ 
partments. We refer to the following 
issues: August. 1940; February, 1949; 
January, 1950; March, 1950; Decem¬ 
ber, 1950; June, 1951.—Ed. 

Baseball Billiards 

Sirs: 

Speaking of ‘"Old Games Into New”, 
(see January 1953. Recreation), 1, 
many years ago, was confronted in a 
youth center with two pocket-billiard 
tables that were forever busy and a 
regular billiard table that was rarely 
used. The boys felt that too much skill 
was required for the latter game. 

Anxious to see that every facility 
was used. I tried to devise a number 
of variations of the game, hopeful that 
I might develop interest in billiards, 
but the youngsters’ response was dis¬ 
couraging. Finally one day, while 
watching one boy idly practicing shots, 
and, noting that he was sincerely try¬ 
ing with but little success, I began to 
toy with a new idea. As it took form. 
I became enthusiastic myself and 
called several boys over to outline mv 
new game. 

Taking a cue, I told the boy who 
had been practicing that he and I were 
going to play a game of “baseball” and 
that the other boys, in watching, could 
evaluate the game for us. 

I pointed out to the group that the 
reason for their lack of interest was 
that they' missed so often, and that our 
game would make use of that fact. 
Also, that the two basic games of bil¬ 
liards were straight or baulk-line and 
three cushion, and that they could 
adapt themselves to either. 

Then came the first rules, two bovs 
to play'. Each had nine turns (at bat) 
at the table. They had to shoot until 
they had three misses (outs) for a turn 
(inning). 

Successfully making a billiard, mak¬ 
ing the cue ball hit first one, then the 
other, constituted a single. If the cue 
ball hit one cushion after hitting the 
first object ball and then hit the other, 
it was a double; a two cushion shot 
was a triple, and a three cushion bil¬ 
liard was a home-run. 

The new approach to the game fasci¬ 
nated the boys and they quickly re¬ 
alized that they could simulate sacri¬ 


fices as in baseball by deliberately 
missing in order to set up the object 
balls for easier billiards. 

The response was terrific; before 
that day «as over we were starting 
leagues; later, as skills improved, we 
set up classes as in baseball with the 
top players in major leagues and the 
others in minor leagues waiting to 
move up, but playing regularly. 

With so many eager to play, we de¬ 
veloped changes from the individual 
game and formed, first, teams of three, 
each to shoot in their inning until they 
had made an out. Then it changed 
again to teams of four, five, even up 
to nine, each to shoot once in his turn 
for a hit, or an out. And the interest 
developed to the extent that they 
wanted, and some did keep, (batting 
averages) scoring averages!!! 

Many variations were tried, but 
some four of the above were the most 
popular. The table was always in use, 
and for awhile, the pocket billiard 
tables were ignored. Soon, interest 
leveled off and these tables again re¬ 
sumed normal play, but never once was 
the billiard table idle—being occupied 
with a baseball game, or even better, 
with billiard players who, because of 
the skills they had acquired in the. im¬ 
promptu game, saw that billiards could 
be a challenge to them and a source of 
satisfaction in accomplishment. 

That was twenty-eight years ago. 
Some form of this game is still played 
in my home town, but it has never 
been popularized elsewhere. My only 
reason for writing this now is that 
two weeks ago I attended a meeting in 
a youth center, saw an idle billiard 
table, some boys sitting around—and 
took off my coat and started again. 

As I left the center, I looked hack 
and, seeing the crowd around the table 
cheering the players in the game, re¬ 
alized that possibly YOU might be 
able to use this game in YOUR center. 
Myron N. Hendrick, Director of 
Recreation, Department of Parks 
and Recreation, Niagara Falls, New 
York. 

Radiunt Heating 

Sirs: 

I notice, in your November issue, a 
reference to the radiant heating being 
used in Miami University’s new nata- 
torium. The statement which appears 
on page 372 would indicate that this is 
the first recorded use of radiant heat in 
present day swimming pool construc¬ 
tion. 

You might be interested in knowing 
that two pools were constructed with 
radiant heat here in Oakland in 1949 
and are proving very successful. 

Jay M. Ver Lee, Superintendent of 
Recreation, Oakland, California. 


M/choel Herman, 
Editor of Falk Dance 
Magazine and one 
of Americo's 
foremost Teachers 
of Folk Dancing 

Talking about 
P. A. Systems 
for Square Dance Callers 
and Polk Dance Teachers, 

MICHAEL HERMAN 

says: 

"When you invest in a P. A. System 
for teaching and calling, yon want a 
machine that uill help you in your 
work...not merely play your records! 

"Your machine must be able to PLAY 
ANY RECORD AT ANY SPEED 
... slow up or increase ihc beat of 
your music. Your machine should give 
your records anti your voice good re¬ 
production... must be easy io operate 
withour a lot of gadgets to gel in your 
way. Your P. A. System musl be so 
sturdily built that il can lake a beaiing 
day in and day our . . . anil it should 
have a powerful speaker and amplifier 
io handle a large group, OUTDOORS 
AS WELL AS INDOORS!" 


“Of all the P. A. Systems avail¬ 
able to our profession, only the 



& 

can fill these requirements” 


The RHYTHMASTER is the world’s most ver¬ 
satile portable phonograph and is fast becom¬ 
ing the choice of recreation directors for 
every kind of Indoor end outdoor activity . . . 

• INDOORS: Powerful amplifier end speaker 
eccommodates 1000 people in auditorium, 
gymnasium, ballroom, etc. 

• OUTDOORS: Simply plug your trumpet 
speakers directly into your RHYTHMASTER 
for use on athletic field, etc. 


• By plugging a microphone into Input pro- 
vlded, the recreation director can super¬ 
impose his voice over the selection being 



REK-O-KUT CO. 


38-19 Queens Blvd , Long Island City N Y. 
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► The Census Bureau has issued state- 
by-state figures giving estimates of the 
population sixty-five years old and 
older. About one in every twelve per¬ 
sons in the I . S. on July I, 1051, was 
sixty five years or over, as compared 
wi tli only one in every twenty-five, 
fifty years ago. The report suggests 
some explanations for this increase. For 
a free copy, write Bureau of the Cen¬ 
sus, Commerce Department Washing¬ 
ton 25. D.C., and ask for a copy of 
“Series P-25. No. 66.” 

► HlCIIEIl S ALARIES TllAN F.VER BE¬ 
FORE are being offered to college grad¬ 
uates by American industry, according 
to the annual survey released by the 
placement bureau of Northwestern 
University. However, there still will 
not he enough of them. In an effort to 
meet the demand, representatives of 
176 companies will visit on an average 
twenty colleges and universities. Sev¬ 
enteen companies sav they will visit 
from fifty to one hundred campuses, 
and eleven will contact more than one 
hundred schools, 

► The Department of tiie Air Force 
has requested the National Beereation 
Association for technical recreation as¬ 
sistance in making overseas service a 
more rewarding experience for our 
men and women. Miss \ irginia Mus- 
sclinan, of the association's staff, has 
left for f nglund to act as program 
consultant to the U. S. Air 1'orce. 

► Coffee and Cake Recently Luhf.ii 
seventv-fivc of the citizens of Pine 
Hills. New Jersey, to a council meet¬ 
ing. the largest number ever to attend 
a regular session, according to the 
/Veu 1 ork 7 hues. The serving of re¬ 
freshments was adopted to encourage 
attendance and thereby increase inter¬ 
est in municipal affairs. Previously, 
only two or three citizens had attended, 
lies good device has been u«ed at 
board meetings l>v sonic recreation di¬ 
rectors and is high! v recommended for 
others. 

► Promotion of Goon Relationships 
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between American military personnel 
and the Japanese people, and the plans 
of the joint recreation committees set 
up by Tom Hirers of the National Rec¬ 
reation Association while in Japan, 
have received the personal endorsement 
of General Mark Clark. He says, "Joint 
recreational endeavors between Japa¬ 
nese and Americans should prove in¬ 
valuable in expanding common inter¬ 
ests in activities which tend to cultivate 
international good will.” 

► A New Office for Its Interna¬ 
tional Recreation Service, will be 
opened by the National Recreation 
Association during March or April. It 
will be located in the. International 
Center, constructed by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 
The building is on the United Nations 
Plaza in New York City. 

► A Proposal to Penalize Parents 
for their children's acts of vandalism 
in city parks, has given rise to stren¬ 
uous opposition in New York City. 
The bill, which would fine them up to 
twenty-five dollars, was passed by the 
city council on December 25. by a vote 
of sixteen to eight. A tie vote of eight 
to eight in the Board of Estimate was 
admittedly influenced hv the court’s 
Board of Justices, which opposed the 
measure. It comes up for reconsidera¬ 
tion at the Board of Estimate's regular 
meeting on January 29th. 

► Pun. ic-Private Responsibilities 
for Group Work. Recreation and 
Informai Education will be the topic 
of a discussion panel at the National 
Conference of Social Work, to he held 
ill Cleveland. Ohio. Mav 5)-June 5. 
Mr. Joseph Piendergast. Executive Di 
rector of the National Kei real ion As¬ 
sociation has accepted an invitation to 
he mi the program. 

► A White House Conference on 
Resources for The Future, will be 
held in Washington on March 25-27 
with the approval of President Eisen¬ 
hower. and under the sponsorship of 
Resources for the Future, Incorpora¬ 


ted. This is a non-profit organization 
recently established by a committee 
of citizens interested in the wise use 
of our resources for the nation’s 
growth, welfare and security. The ac¬ 
tive participation and assistance of the 
NR A have been specifically requested. 
The association w ill be taking leader¬ 
ship with reference to the recreation 
resources of the nation. 

► Tiif, Current Mailing of an Active 
Associate Membership Letter inaugu¬ 
rates another service of the NR A to 
its Associate Members. The letter will 
carry special news and information of 
importance and interest to members 
as active workers in the recreation 
field. Consideration is also being 
given to an Affiliate Membership Bid 
lc-t in. 

► Two Members Who Have Been Ad¬ 
ded to the editorial committee for the 
American Guide Series, being pub¬ 
lished by the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation, are a representative, of the 
American Association for State and 
Local History and a representative of 
the National Trust for Historic Preser¬ 
vation. 

► Chairmen H ave Been Selected for 
pre-workshop committees, for a second 
National Workshop on Recreation, 
sponsored and financed by The Athle¬ 
tic Institute of Chicago, to lie held in 
late 1953 or early 1951. The purpose, 
of the ton-day or two-week session, w ill 
be to develop a book setting fortli “the 
principles behind and the content of a 
modern program of recreation oppor¬ 
tunities in tlie community setting.” For 
further information see “People and 
Events” in the next issue of Recrea¬ 
tion. 

► Any \ illage in Minnesota may en¬ 
ter into a recreational program with a 
school district, without vote of the 
jieople. according to a recent issue of 
Minnesota 1/ unid/taHties. Opinion to 
Robert G. Lampc, Dundas village at¬ 
torney, October 30. 1952. (159-B-lf 

► The Annual Observance of Bro¬ 
therhood W eek falls on February 15- 
22 this year. S|«)iisored by the Na¬ 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, this will mark the 25lb anniver¬ 
sary of the founding of that organiza¬ 
tion. The theme is “Mobilizing Our 
Moral and Spiritual Resources for 
Brotherhood.” 

► Ji st Off The Press--u new pamph¬ 
let, Plant-Centered Recreation for De¬ 
fense 11"orkrrs—Organization and Ad¬ 
ministration, which is n companion- 
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Things You Should Know 

(Continued) 

piece to Community Recreation fur De¬ 
fense Workers; both are published by 
the National Recreation Association. 
This is fourth in a series of special 
defense publications sponsored by the 
association’s department of Defense 
Related Activities. 

► The following district recreation con¬ 
ferences, sponsored by the NRA, will 
be attended by Joseph Prendergast, 
Executive Director of the association: 
Pacific Southwest, Southern and Pa¬ 
cific Northwest. 

► Returning from leave of absence, 
Mrs. Anne Livingston, of the NRA 
staff, resumes her duties with the asso¬ 
ciation on March first. Mrs. Ruth 
Ehlers, also a training specialist, will 
once again be able to give more time 
to the association’s training program. 

► Applications are being received for 
the position of Executive Director of 
West End Neighborhood House in 
Wilmington, Delaware. We understand 
that the salary range is $4,OOO-$4,50O 
or possibly higher, depending, of 
course, upon qualifications of appli¬ 
cant. For more detailed information 
write Recreation Personnel Service, 
National Recreation Association. 


Recreation Therapists Sought 
In California 

A nationwide civil service exami¬ 
nation will be held, March 17, to 
obtain qualified recreation thera¬ 
pists for California state institu¬ 
tions. 

College graduates who have ma¬ 
jored in recreation or recreation 
therapy may apply, providing their 
major has included supervised field 
work. Graduates with minors in 
recreation or recreation therapy, 
certain types of majors and those 
with a year of group recreation 
work experience may also apply, as 
may applicants who have completed 
graduate work in a school of social 
work. Qualified applicants should 
file applications by February 24. 

The monthly starting salary is 
$310. Therapists receive a five per 
cent increase at the end of six 
months’ satisfactory service, and an¬ 
nual increase thereafter to a maxi¬ 
mum of 137(5. 

Detailed information and applica¬ 
tion forms may be obtained from: 
State Personnel Hoard, Sacramento, 
California. 


Sun Aired Bag Co. 


8669 Fenwick Street Pat. 2581675 


Sunland, California 


TABLE TENNIS • NET AND POST SETS 

Nets with a Money Back Guarantee 

If they do not outlast any cotton net 

Seven years ago we developed And since sold 73,000 clothes checking hags for 
swimming pools. The material is so strong and durable it was suggested that a 
table tennis net be made of it. A screen plastic or plastic screen net has lasted 18 
months out in the open. We have tested the net to hold a weight of 490 lbs., and 
not stay stretched. It comes hack to place like elastic. 

Onr specially made clamps will last 5 or 10 years. 

So its NO WONDKR we will guarantee our products. We have hags out in 
Our specially made clamps will last 5 or 10 years. Over 200 schools and play¬ 
grounds are NOW using them. 

Sun Aired Bag Co. 

Prices F.O.B. Los Angeles 

Retail Price ..$2.25 Clamps, per set 

Recreation Centers & YMCA’s (No Discount) 2.90 

less than 1 doz. 1.75 ea. 

One Dozen Nets Adaptors to fit 

(Discount 30%) or 17.40 doz. any clamp ... each .10 

All nets are 5'-3" unless otherwise specified 
DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


REMINDER... 

c4mericah 3ine$t 
cAtkletic Cquipment 

IS BUILT BY 


FOR CATALOG WRITE: 
W, J. Volt Rubber Corp. 
1600 East 35th Street 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


New York 10, Chicago 10, Los Angeles 11 


AWARDS YOU CAN AFFORD 


OVER 100 RECREATION 
DEPARTMENTS USINC 
OUR PLASTIC TROPHYS 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 



W. R. MOODY 


704 N. MARIPOSA 
BURBANK. CALIF. 
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Editorially Speaking 


A Moment oi Decision 

A few weeks ago 1 witnessed an im¬ 
promptu little drama which demon¬ 
strated that ways can be found of 
bridging the gap between children of 
different backgrounds and ditfcrent cul¬ 
tures. 

On a clear moonlight night, 1 stepped 
off one of two big trucks which had 
brought American Girl Scouts and 
their leaders from Heidelberg to a 
German youth activities camp forty 
miles from the city. The German girls 
were to give a dramatic program for 
the entertainment of their American 
guests. As the American teen-agers 
hopped to the ground, they found 
themselves face to face with German 
girls waiting to receive them. For a 
moment both groups hung hack, con¬ 
scious of the barriers that separated 
them. Then one Girl Seoul saw a 
friend in the German group and 
started moving toward her. In a mat¬ 
ter of seconds, the ice was broken and 
both groups rushed together, found 
partners, and together enjoyed the pro¬ 
gram and songs around a huge ramp- 
fire. 

It i> a reasonable assumption that 
these children, when they become 
adults, will not yield readily to easy, 
damaging generalizations about other 
races and other cultures, hut, remem¬ 
bering their friends and acquaintances 
of childhood, will think of those basic 
qualities of humanness that hind us 
rather than of the learned differences 
that separate us. 

“And a little child shall lead them.” 
—Dorothy C. Stratton, National Ex¬ 
ecutive Director, Girl Scouts of 
America. 

Comic Book Killing 

Although comie books have become 
established as a new media of com¬ 
munication (sales, as reported in I®l, 
totaled f!0.(HX),(XX) copies per month) 
—'there still remains a controversy on 
what effect they may have upon the 
juvenile mind. In this connection, 
Parents Mapazine reports in their No¬ 
vember, 1952, issue, an annual rating 
prepared by a Cincinnati Committee on 
the Evaluation of Comic Books. 'Ibis 
grew out of the need, felt by a group 
of parents, for help with the comic 
book problem. 

Their evaluation shows, among other 
things, that the proportion of comic 
books dealing with crime has remained 
about the siiiric over the last few years, 
hut that today there is a sharp increase 
in war comics—nearly all of which are 
poor, according to the committee’s 
standards. 


After months of work the committee 
was ready to group these books into 
four Categories: those to which there 
was no objection, some objection, ob¬ 
jectionable and very objectionable. On 
this basis, only sixty per cent were 
judged suitable for children and young 
teen-agers. 


('o tigress inna I 11 curings 

According to The Publishers' 
fTcekly, the Gathings Committee in¬ 
vestigating ''immoral, obscene or 
otherwise offensive matter” and ‘'im¬ 
proper emphasis on crime, violence 
and corruption” in books, magazines 
and comie books was scheduled to 
go into action on the first of Decem¬ 
ber, 1952. 

A similar committee, a subcom¬ 
mittee of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, has held heatings in New 
York and Washington on the inci¬ 
dence of juvenile delinquency in 
relation to radio and TV programs. 

The American Book Publishers 
Council has announced that it will 
closely follow the Gathings commit¬ 
tee hearings. 


Games 

Why play games at all? Games in 
the remote past had religious signific¬ 
ance; for some they remain a cult if not 
a religion. Later they were looked 
upon as a form of military training; 
for many they are still a battle. A hook 
on games would not be worth writing if 
games had no real meaning here and 
now. It is interesting that the secret of 
both enjoyment and success in games 
is concentration. A man is happy not 


BKOl HF.KIIOOD WF.F.K. 
FEBRUARY 15-22. 1953 
Sponsored liy the 
Nationul Conference of 
Christians mid Jews 

1 drill pa;* ihrnngh this world lull oner. 

Any good. 1 tier*fori-, lint I ran do 

Or any kindnrss dial I can show 

To any hiiinan bring 

la-l me do il now. I/M me 

N'ol drfrr il or nrclncl il for 

I dull not pass this way again. 

—A Quaker Prayer 


when he says “I am happy,” but when 
he forgets himself altogether and con¬ 
centrates entire attention on work or 
play. Then time ceases to exist. A man 
wins a game not when he says “I must 
win,” hut when he concentrates lutli- 
lessly on the point to be won, the ball 
to hit or the jiieces to be moved on the 
board. The happy-go-lucky player en¬ 
joys his game and as long as he. remains 
lucky remains happy, hut he would 
enjoy it more should he forget his mask 
of happy-go-lucky. The essence of a 
game is individual or team competi¬ 
tion. It is not unsporting to try' to win, 
it is irrelevant not to, an insult to an 
individual opponent to fail in concen¬ 
tration and sabotage to a team of which 
you are a member. The phrase “he 
takes his games too seriously” is silly, 
for every good player takes his game 
seriously; the better player you are 
die more enjoyment you give and gain. 
No. the player who is angry when he 
loses doesn't concentrate enough—that 
is. he doesn’t take his game seriously 
enough —and that is uity he loses. To 
the true games-player the game itself, 
the changing pattern, the playing of 
each shot is all-important, not “I w in¬ 
ning” or “I losing.” Afterwards, per- 
liajis. when he emerges from the game 
he may feel disappointed that he has 
lost and may remember with rage or 
amusement incidents which were brief 
irrelevancies at the time. But that’s 
afterwards, and to the worker who loves 
his work and the player who loves his 
game, afterwards is unimportant. Con¬ 
centration. plus sheer spontaneous ex¬ 
uberance. makes the best kind of 
games-player. 

(James after all are not only games, 
they are games, just as an elephant is 
not only an elephant, it is an elephant. 
Games are also rituals, jiatterns and 
symbols of life itself, and as such have 
a meaning beyond “my enjoyment,” 
“your enjoyment,” teaching a great 
deal more than the psychology of op¬ 
ponents nnd all the methods of play. 
As symbols they can at once be rejoiced 
in and treated with respect as the 
mysterious providers of that intense 
peace which is both notion nnd contem¬ 
plation.—From Dictionary of Games. 
by J. B Pick. Philosophical Library. 
(For review of this new lYiglish book 
see page 503, llECRKvrtoN, January 
1953.) 
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Education 
in Play 


William M. Laniers 


B lessee! are those who have learned 
to season the meat of labor with the 
salt of play; for, eating re ell, they 
shall live long upon the earth. 

B lessed are those with developed in¬ 
ner resources, for they shall inherit 
the joys of the spirit. 

B lessed are those who can fill their 
earned leisure pleasantly, for they 
shall possess abundant hours and 
days. 

B lessed are those with skillful hands, 
for their substance and joys shall 
know rich increase. 

B lessed are those who can bridge the 
empty minutes with happy work, for 
they shall not fall into the pit of 
boredom. 



B lessee! are those who have learned 
to love the arts, who live in constant 
contemplation of high thoughts, for 
they shall know exaltation of the 
spirit. 

B lessed are the companiable, for they 
shall discover companionship. 

Y ea. thrice blessed are those who in 
making a living shall find time and 
ways to live a life, for only one is 
given to each of us here and here¬ 
after. 


Dr. Lamkrs is assistant superintend¬ 
ent of the Miluaukee Public Schools. 

Reprinted from Teaching Progress, No¬ 
vember, 1950, published by Milwau¬ 
kee Public Schools. 
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Y ea, thrice blessed are they, for they 
shall find peace, which is the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 
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Excerpts from a research project 


Philosophical 


he search for a philosophy of recreation is much like 
-*- the hunt for the elusive “Scarlet Pimpernel/’ The logi¬ 
cal sequence of such a search entails the primary need of a 
definition, for which we turn to Ifebster’s Sew Interna¬ 
tional Dictionary, unabridged, 1951, which states: 

RECREATION [ME recreaiioun, fr. OF recreation, fr. L. 
recreatio.] 2. Act of recreating, or Male of being reerv- 
aleci; refreshment of the strength and spirits after toil; 
diversion: play; also a mode or means of gelling diversion 
or refreshment. Synonym: see Play. Antonym: see Work. 

It is easy to see that there is a vast ness to the subject 
which would enable us to venture into the fields of every 
imaginable occupation of man. The ramifications are aptly 
described in the classic of recreation thought, \ iscounl 
Grey’s speech on recreation before a group of Harvard un¬ 
dergraduates after the first World War./ Grey spends much 
lime discussing the manifestations of recreation, pointing 
out that recreation is that which each man considers his 
most pleasurable diversion, and he mentions, as an ex¬ 
ample, the fact that the deep profound study of philosophy 
has been his own recreation on many occasions. 

The separation of recreation from work is a principle 
which many leading educators oppose, pointing out that 
there arc many instances where men love and enjoy their 
work, and having created no tension through their work 
are not in need of recreation ns it commonly applies to 
others. Joseph Lee, one of the fathers of recreation, also 
disagrees in that he maintains that play is recreation for 
adults since it is a renewal of life, whereas it is a gaining 
of life for children, thus being a creation rather than a 
recreation, lint in both cases he holds that the term recrea¬ 
tion must include: music, diuina, crafts and all free activ¬ 
ity, especially creative activity which enriches life. 

Mr. Butler’ points out that whereas building a boat may 


‘ \ iM-ounl Grey o! Fallnmlnn, Recreation (Ilealon: Ilougblnn- 
Miffln, I'I20). (Reprinted in KH5 by National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion wilh a foreword by Howard Rraurhrr, $.M), copies slill avail¬ 
able.) 

’ Oorge 1). Itntler, Introduction to Community Recreation (2nd 
ed.: New York: McGraw Hill, 1919). 

Mil Kipnis, Sew York l nivArsity graduate and former rec¬ 
reation director in a veterans' hospital, has spent four 
years in the air corps and is now acquiring his master’s 
degree under Dr. Joseph J. Tigert at University of Miami. 


be one man’s hobby, it is another man’s work. Still further 
he maintains that the clement of physical preparedness 
enters the matter n great deal, citing as an example the fact 
that ordinarily dancing may he a form of recreation, but it 
the parties participating in the dance have reached a point 
of fatigue, the activity takes on the aspects of work. 

It is plain that definitions of recreation vary; and though 
there is agreement on its nature and function, there is con¬ 
fusion in formulating the definitions. Since the lilies of de¬ 
marcation between recreation and ordinary types of occu¬ 
pation arc not always clear, we try to interpret its mean¬ 
ing by saying that it is not always what someone does, 
hut rather it is the motive, attitude and value of the doing, 
to the individual, that gives the activity a recreational sig¬ 
nificance. 

Historical Background 

Recreation reaches hack to the beginning of man, in¬ 
creasing in scope and importance, through the unrolling of 
the centuries, as work became more arduous and leisure 

time more plentiful.When the scientific period arose 

in philosophy, its counterpart arose in recreation and play. 
A greater desire for understanding of the viorkings of 
man’s mind and body brought out a more scientific and 
philosophic approach. Health came to be more, important. 
Great thinkers and educators of the period made play and 
recreation part of their plans for better living. 

The present period of social relationship is the highest 
plane reached hv recreation since the golden age of Greece. 
Though there is considerably less emphasis placed on the 
aesthetic approach of the Greeks, it is by far more encom¬ 
passing, fostering more of the spirit of democracy. As the 
social sciences have caught up with the natural sciences, 
recreation and play have come to be more than a set of con¬ 
ditioners for the body or for the state. Man and his rela¬ 
tionship with man lias come to be the outstanding feature 
of recreation in this period. 

Justification of Kcrrcntion 

The late President Roosevelt, in a 1912 report to Con¬ 
gress. included among the basir freedoms the following: 
“TUP RIGHT to riat, recreation and adventure; the op¬ 
portunity to enjoy life and to take part in an advancing 
civilization.” Seldom given adequate notice or emphasis, 
this freedom is as important as education itself. In fact 
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Aspects of Recreation 

Arthur M. Kipnis 


there are increased tendencies to give recreation a place in 
the collegiate physical education curriculum as a basic 
course. One need only to pick up any standard physical 
education textbook to find among its aims a list which will 
always contain a provision for the preparation of the child 
for the use of leisure time in later life. Mortimer J. Adler 
explains its relation to education very aptly when he says: 

It is a mark of wisdom in Greek political thought that the 
form and content of education receive primary consideration 
from those who art! concerned with the nature and the welfare 
of the state. Education, is, of course, broadly conceived; it is not 
limited to the problems of a scliuol system, to the administration 
of official pedagogues and the curriculum of instruction. What¬ 
ever can he taught is educational matter; anything that shapes 
the body, forms character or gives knowledge or discipline to the 
mind, is an agency of education, whether or not its human 
medium is a per.-on having the social status of a teacher, whether 
or not the environment in which it occurs is a school.’ 

Adler further enlightens the path of recreation’s cause by 
a (juote from Aristotle’s Politics: 

Life .... is devoted to labor and rest. The politician who 
composes a body of laws ought, therefore, to extend his views to 
both. The citizens should be fitted for rest and peace, as much 
as, if not more than, for labor and war. It is to these objects that 
the education of children ought to tend. 

The legislator who did not teach his citizens how to rest 
would be greatly at fault; many social disorders arise from 
this failure. However there is a word of caution espoused 
by Plato, when he warns that seeing that the means of rec¬ 
reation may have an educational inlluence should not pre¬ 
vent one from seeing that they are means of recreation. 
The aims of recreation are not the same as those of educa¬ 
tion, though the same means may serve both ends and 
though both recreation and education are necessary for a 
good life. 

Hebert H. Weir expresses the matter well when he says; 

Recreation in an intelligently ordered life needs no excuse or 
reason for its existence. It is merely a fundamental part of a 
rhythm of daily existence. It was not a problem among so called 
primitive people. It became a problem only when society be¬ 
came more highly organized (civilized), and motives of material 
gain became dominant, leading to an over emphasis of work. 
This was not so unfortunate in itself until science, and invention 
placed into the hands of the materialists the tools which took 
much of the joy and satisfaction out of work. Recreation then 
became a social problem. It represented an element of life that 
needed to be recaptured. . . .* 


’Mortimer J. Adler, Art and Prudence (New York: Lonkmans- 
Green, 1937), p. 3. 

‘Lehert H. Weir, Europe at Play (New York: Barnes & Co., 
1937;, p. 1. 


The Pragmatic Viewpoint 

The pragmatist is not primarily interested in the high 
sounding moral phraseology of the idealist or in the scien¬ 
tific hodge-podge of the realist, but is desirous of obtaining 
a way for man to live at peace with and in his environment. 
Basically he believes recreation should satisfy desires and 
give immediate and direct satisfactions. The doing, rather 
than the competition, is the important thing. In no other 
philosophy is the individual of greater importance. The 
late Howard Braueher, pioneer in the recreation movement 
and late president of the National Recreation Association, 
stated: 

The recreation movement is founded on the recognition of the 
dignity and the worth of the individual human being; .... this 
makes it impossible for the recreation worker lo plan to violate 
the individual’s personality by trying lo fix facilities and leader¬ 
ship so that the person is not free to lie the person he wants to 
be, to do the things he wants to do, in time that is supposed to 
be free. 

Emphasis on the value of doing is further pointed up by 
Professor Mary Whitley when she says, “In brief, any 
play through which a child is led to acquire information, 
to develop skill, to exercise aesthetic judgment or to gain 
practice in solving problems may be said to be educative— 
to the degree that the facts learned, or the power produced, 
have values in themselves.’’ 5 

High school curriculums are becoming increasingly al¬ 
tered to include games, crafts, dances and other means of 
recreation which can be used well into the later years in 
life. As mentioned before, the college curriculum is be¬ 
coming increasingly aware of the need of recreation, with 
the result that some few now offer doctorates in recreation. 
It is the pragmatic school that is pushing recreation into 
the spot of prominence wherein it now stands. 

John Dewey, our foremost pragmatist said, “If educa¬ 
tion does not afford opportunity for wholesome recreation, 
and train the capacity for seeking and finding it, the sup¬ 
pressed instincts will find all sorts of illicit outlets. 

Education has not more serious responsibility than mak¬ 
ing adequate provision for enjoyment of recreative leisure; 
not only for the sake of the immediate' health, but still 
more, if possible, for the sake of its lasting habits upon 
the mind.” 

' Michael O’Shea, Ed., The Child: His Nature and Ilis Needs, 
(New Tork: The Children’s Foundation, 1924), p. 03. 
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( hihlnii trnrn I lie cliffrrrnrc lu'lwren pluviiig with 
an im at* mid Irn-ing ihrm. We love In watch Supar, 
the groundhog, rating. An admirer holds her. 


Cheat 


HE 


a!k about excitement! This morning a kinkajou ar¬ 
rived at the Junior Museum. Children greeted her with 
open arms and how she enjoyed filling them. Koko and 
M’nko immediately protested her taking up her abode in 
the animal room. They are our adorable and badly spoiled 
ringtail monkeys. They insist upon getting much more 
than their share of the attention. They are not fond, either, 
of Sugar, the groundhog, for we all love to play with her 
and watch her sit up very straight when she eats. \\ JtH 
children watching them. Sugar and Nibbles, our white rab¬ 
bit, may run all over the museum, upstairs and down. They 
need to he guided away from such things as African vio¬ 
lets, which Nibbles does enjoy munching on. or ferns which 
Sugar eats in a hurry. They both are given plenty of green 
salads in their daily menus hut they somehow prefer the 
museum plants. 

If they venture downstairs, they like to investigate the 
wet clay things wrapped up on the workroom shelves. Cer¬ 
amics is one of our specialties at the Junior Museum. 
Though we do all crafts, clay work is preferred because it is 
easily approached from the creative viewpoint. Everything 
done in our workshop is entirely creative. No green ware 
is brought in, no rubber molds for plaster objects, no de¬ 
signs to he traced or copied. Our purpose is to help chil¬ 
dren live creatively, to help them to explore and to realize 
what a wonderful world we do live in, how much there is 
to do and learn in tln-ir leisure time, and that it is so thrill¬ 
ing that it can not be left alone. We hope to tease them 
with a little knowledge in a lot of fields so that they may 
further pursue those of most interest to them. We hope we 
are teaching a way of living. Though such an approach 
is much more difficult, wo have found that the rewards are 


\ erramie pieee from llie pioneer project iimler- 
lukcn liv Itiehilril, a|tr l»< lie, allrnrl. museum >is- 
ilor*. Tlir eoniplele project fill, a museum case. 


satisfying. W fiat youngsters make and take home may not 


Miss Reed is director, lurnoi Museum, Portland, Oregon. 
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Mary Alice Reed 


be as perfect as though it were made with a well worked 
out pattern and decorative design by the instructor; how¬ 
ever, parents of our youngsters quickly get the idea and 
realize that what happens to their youngsters is more im¬ 
portant than the articles they bring home. 

Richard and Kenneth, twelve and fourteen, have been do¬ 
ing a project for the museum that is startling to tourists 
and extremely interesting to all who see it. Roth hoys have 
worked for several years in ceramics. They have recently 
completed two elaborate scenes, each made entirely of clay. 
Kach scene fills a regular size glass museum case. One is 
prehistoric Oregon, the other pioneer Oregon. Kenneth 
studied prehistoric animals and vegetation and made them 
most realistically. Richard has a covered wagon, stockade, 
and pioneers sitting around a campfire; Mt Hood shows 
in the distance. The ideas are entirely their own. 

When Nibbles gets into our doll room she really has to 
be watched, for she likes to nibble on the little reed rocking 
chair holding one of our big dolls. We have a wonderful 
doll house with electric lights, electric elevator and a large 
yard with a swimming pool. The furniture is very elabo¬ 
rate and beautiful. Children never tire looking at it. 

Our usual museum exhibits are in low, attractive cases 
so that children may enjoy them. We have many school 
groups coming during the school year. They often take 
back to school with them a guinea pig, a baby alligator, or 
a bird for a two-week visit. 

Often an excited youngster dashes up to one of the staff 
with the information that a mother hamster is having ba¬ 
bies or that little rabbits are arriving. Valuable lessons are 
learned in a natural way in the animal room. 

Continual teaching and plenty of patience seem to be 
necessary to make adults and children realize the difference 
between playing with animals and teasing them. Teased 
animals become mean very quickly and we could not have 


them around the children, nor could we play with them. It 
is important that children learn such lessons early and we 
find they arc the best teachers for parents, and other adults, 
along this line. 

We often have exhibits of children’s work from other 
places—right now a most fascinating one of Japanese chil¬ 
dren’s paintings from Kumamoto. 

We are fortunate in our administrative heads in Port¬ 
land. They have found the real values of recreation which 
have, in every activity or field of interest, been kept simple 
and sincere, cooperative rather than competitive. They 
have kept statistics in their proper place and have stressed 
the importance of quality and real accomplishment rather 
than exhibitionism. Our museum, as it is now, could not 
function under any other administrative philosophy. 


The prehistoric Oregon exhibit, planned and executed by 
Kenneth, fourteen years old, was made after he had studied 
prehistoric animals and vegetation. It is amazingly realistic. 
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FAMILY 

CENTERED 

ACTIVITIES 


F.irrrptrd from The Family Scrmpbt*ok, publlihMl 
hy A**ocl*llon Prr**, New York Oty, 1951. $3.95. 

Family “Al-Hninw' 1 

fi the “good old day?” families used 

to play games together in front of 
the fireplace or stay at home for other 
family-centered activities. There seems 
to he little of this today. We’re all too 
busy belonging to organizations that 
take us out of the home. 

Naturally, we can’t go back to fifty or 
one hundred years ago, nor would we 
want to do so. Hut some families have 
found that spending a few evenings to¬ 
gether every month is a lot of fun. . . . 

Perhaps ten-year-old Hilly has just 
discovered a scientific experiment that 
he wants to show the rest of the family. 
Lucille is anxious to put on a puppet 
show. Dad’s got some new shots with 
his color camera for all the family to 
look at. 

Some families have set aside certain 
evenings when the informal program is 
designed especially for the younger 
children. Then, every one pitches in 
and makes it fun for the small fry. 
Other evenings are beamed at the in¬ 
terests of the older children. The 
younger ones may stay for a while and 
then go off to bed. 

Dad and Mother have their evenings, 
too. Perhaps Mother reads some short 
stories she likes particularly. Dad may 
have the rest of the family help him 
with his stamp collection. ^ es, there 
can be many exciting things to do to¬ 
gether in these “at-home” evenings if 
one keeps on the lookout for them. 



Di< Osborn tf is professor of education 
at Teachers’ Collcf’r, Columbia l nicer- 
sfly. His book derives ils name from 
his daily syndicated ncmijmprr column. 


Homemade Table Croquet 

A set of checkers, a few pieces of 
pliable wire, a dozen and a half eoiks. 
and some glue are all the ingredients 
you need for making the equipment for 
table croquet. 

Single checkers are used in place of 
balls. Fife checkers are glued to¬ 
gether for each of the two pegs needed 
at the end of the croquet “court.” 
W ickets are made from wire inserted in 
corks. 

The game is played on a bare dining 
room table, the ping-pong table, or 
some other suitable surface. For active 
children who don’t mind getting down 
on hands and knees, the floor makes a 
suitable court. 

Checkers are used |ust as balls 
would be, and are propelled with the 
index finger. ^ ou and the youngsters 
nifty be surprised to discover how simi¬ 
lar the game w ill seem to full-blown 
croquet. It can be a lot of fun for a 
rainy-day activity or for other times 
when children must play indoors. 

j’liC Match and Dottle (Lime 

Here’s a game of skill for “old 
folks” and children. It takes n lot of 
patience as well as a steady hand. Hut 
it's a lot of fun. 

All the equipment needed is a milk 
bottle and u supply of wooden kitchen 
matches. The trick is to see how many 
mulches can be piled on top of the 
open bottleneck in a loiig-cnbin fashion. 

Finch player is given the same num¬ 
ber of matches. Twenty-five to fifty is 
a good number with which to start, 
lhe first player places one of his 


I)r. Firnest G. Osborne 


matches over the bottleneck. Then, in 
turn, all the other players do the same 
until one gets rid of all his, thus win¬ 
ning the game. 

Anyone who knocks matches off the 
bottle is penalized by having to take 
all those that drop. Should a player 
drop a match inside the bottle he must 
accept a “gift" of one match from each 
other player. 

Popcorn Halls 

Popcorn balls have been a fa\orite 
with youngsters for a good many gen¬ 
erations. Some times we forget what 
fun we had making them when we 
were children, and deprive our young¬ 
sters of the experience. 

Do you remember how to make 
them? Add a half-cup of sugar to 
three-quarters of a cup of molasses. 
Cook the mixture until it makes a soft 
ball. Pour over popcorn and with but¬ 
tered hands mold mixture into balls. 

An Odds-and-Flnds Treasure Chest 

Rainy days come surprisingly often. 
Youngsters find themselves without 



anything to do. Or they gel into mis¬ 
chief because they're bored with their 
games and toys. 
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Here’s a suggestion that may help 
meet these situations. Get a sturdy 
wooden box and hinge a cover on it. 
With the help of the children, it can 
be decorated .with paint and brass¬ 
headed tacks so that it looks as though 
it were a treasure chest. Then begin to 
collect odds and ends that can he used 
for toys that youngsters like to make 
and play with. 

A piece of broomstick from which 
wheels can be sawed, spools, paper salt 
boxes, paraffined milk containers, hits 
of yarn. These are hut a few of the 
many things that can be stored away 
for the rainy day or the idle hour. A 
scroll saw, tack hammer, a couple of 
small carving tools, nails, tacks, and a 
tube of glue provide the tools needed. 

You’ll be surprised and the young¬ 
sters pleased with the autos, boats, 
houses, and a thousand and one other 
small toys that can he made from such 
simple things. A few cans of enamel 
paint and some cheap paint brushes 
can be used to add color and finish to 
the treasure chest products. 



Hoops With Bells 

Did you ever play with a hoop when 
you were young? One doesn’t see too 
many today. Somehow they seem to 
have become old-fashioned. Hut it’s a 
pretty sure thing that even modern 
young children will get a lot of fun out 
of hoop play. 

The Association for Childhood Edu¬ 
cation tells, in one of their bulletins, 
how to make a very attractive hoop. 

Get a wooden hoop from a large 
sugar or flour barrel. File down the 
nails aud sandpaper the hoop until it is 
smooth. Paint the outside red, divide 
the inside into sections and paint them 
alternately with red, white, and blue. 
You can work out other color combina¬ 
tions, too. Get some small metal hells 


and fasten them inside the hoop with 
metal staples. 

A stick about twenty inches long, 
also painted and with a bell fastened to 
its outer end, completes an attractive 
and funful piece of play equipment 
that is both lively and musical. 

Backyard Play Materials 
for the Young Child 

lloxes and barrels, available from the 
corner grocery, can he used to equip 
the backyard for the under-fives in a 
most satisfactory way. Children of 
these years can hardly have enough 
boxes. 

Small crates, such as those in which 
dried prunes or apricots are packed, 
make fine wagons or sleds to be dragged 
about with dolls or toy soldiers as pas¬ 
sengers. Larger, sturdier ones, after 
they are well smoothed and sanded to 
avoid splinters, will serve as boats, 
trains, and airplanes—almost anything 
in the imaginative play that young 
children enjoy so much. A barred open 
at both ends is lots of fun, too. It can 
be rolled around, crawled through, 
stood on end, used as a hiding place. 

A broad flexible plank an inch and 
a half in thickness and ten to twelve 
feet long is another use'ful and fascinat¬ 
ing piece of equipmemt. Supported on 
two low boxes, it makes a fine jumping 
hoard. It also can he used as an incline 
down which wheeled toys can be rolled. 
Children will find many other uses for 
such a hoard, along with the boxes 
and barrels. 

Other "junk” too, makes excellent 
play material for older children. Old 
bricks which the youngsters, them¬ 
selves, can clean of mortar, two-foot 
lengths of telephone poles, lengths of 
pipe, a set of assorted boards, packing 
cases, empty wooden boxes and tin 
cans are "tops” for the building ac¬ 
tivity the school-age child loves to 
carry on. 

Backyard Merry-Go-Kound 

A homemade merry-go-round needn’t 
cost you more than a dollar, and it will 
bring endless fun to your youngsters. 
All you need is an old wagon wheel of 
generous width, one which is still at¬ 
tached to its axle. 

For the smaller fry, the axle itself 
can serve as the upright. Dig a hole 


that will accommodate half the length 
of the axle. Then pour cement around 
the upright axle, grease the hearing so 
that it turns easily, and it’s done. 



Youngsters love to sit on the spokes 
as the wheel is turned by accommodat¬ 
ing playmates. Alternatively, they can 
hang from the spokes and propel them¬ 
selves around. 

Older children will have more fun if 
the wheel is rigged on a taller upright. 
Ropes may be attached so that several 
children can swing themselves out into 
space as they run full tilt around the 
pole. This is not dangerous, and is 
loads of fun. 

Clock Golf in the Backyard 

Even a small yard can be used for a 
game that’s lots of fun for the whole 
family—clock golf. 

The setup is simple. First, draw a 
circle twenty-four feet across. It can 
be smaller if necessary. Then sink a 
tin can in the center. If you’re going 
to use a golf ball, the can need only be 
a small one. If a croquet ball is what 
you have, you’ll naturally need one of 
these large cans. Now on the rim of 
the circle you have drawn, drive in 
twelve stakes at the spots where the 
numbers on a clock would fall. It’s a 
good idea to paint the tops w T hite so 
they can easily be seen, for the stakes 
should be driven in until they are level 
with the ground. 

The first player starts at one o’clock 
and tries to drive his ball with a golf 
club or croquet mallet into the can. 
Should he succeed the first time, he 
goes on to stake number two. If not, 
it is the next player’s turn. Later, 
when skill develops, the game can be 
made harder by roughing up the 
ground or putting obstacles in the way. 

The winner, of course, is the person 
who first completes all twelve shots. 
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How to Tell a Good 


GDLBEN-AGE ELUB 


S ocial clubs and organized recreational activities for 
older people are now appearing in most of America’s com¬ 
munities. The indications are that this trend will increase 
in the future. As yet we have no definite standards by 
which we can assess the success or failure of these pro¬ 
grams. It is entirely possible that activities may be so con¬ 
ducted as to do more harm than good to the older men and 
women who take part in them. Professional recreation 
workers are sensitive to the needs of children because this 
is an area in which a great deal of study has been done. 
These same workers are sometimes uncertain of the needs 
of older people and as a result the goals for their program 
planning in this area may be vague or nonexistent. 

Do you believe that seventy- or eighty-year-old persons 
are capable of growth, of benefiting from new experiences? 
I)o you think they are still able to learn? If they have not 
reached full emotional maturity at their advanced age. do 
you believe that it is still possible for them to achieve it? 
Even if your answer is “yes” do you believe that it is worth¬ 
while trying to do something about it in view of the rela¬ 
tively short amount of time they have left at their disposal? 
Do you see recreation and social group work as a means of 
achieving these ends? 

Your answer to these questions will determine the con¬ 
tent of your program for older people and the manner in 
which it will be conducted. A lot of activities for older 
people now provided at community expense are merely 
ways of helping them pass the time. This is better than 
nothing because- many old people are bored mid need sug¬ 
gestions and assistance in doing this. Is it enough? Is the 
community getting its money’s worth when it provides staff 
time and physical facilities for such an elementary type 
of operation? More important still, is the older person be¬ 
ing cheated anti deprived when all he gets are endless 
games of bingo, pinochle and occasional community sing¬ 
ing? These items have a place but they ought not to be the 
whole program. When they are used it ought to be with a 
conscious knowledge of why they are used. 

Mh. Jam ES W nons m the director of the Recreation Project 
for Oltlrr People of the If'eljitre Federation oj Cleveland. 


It is true that many older people ask for a simple type 
of program because they are not familiar with anything 
else. Some of them, as a result of long years of habit, ap¬ 
pear to be satisfied with very passive activity. If this were 
the only test, then recreational planning anil group guid¬ 
ance would be unnecessary skills. If these are really treated 
as skills the recreation worker will take his clients at what 
ever level he finds them arid then go on to enlarge their 
imaginations, their emotional resources and their abilities 
to get more out of life. 

The older person will have needs of which the program 
advisor may be more conscious than they. He will, through 
his program, find ways of meeting those needs that will 
prove more satisfying than anything they could devise un¬ 
aided. It is a step-by-step process like anv other piece of 
education. There is nothing dictatorial or patronizing 
about it. We accept this ns standard practice in working 
with children and youth. Why shouldn't the same principle 
be true in working with the golden-agers’ groups? 

The reason for these remarks is that so much time, effort 
and good intentions go into our golden-age programs that 
it seems a sad waste of these valuable commodities not to 
let them function at their best. The last years of life ought 
not to be thought of ns a period of marking time until death 
conies. They are given to us for living just as much ns in 
the earlier half of life. 

A visitor from abroad once made this comment about 
our recreational proginms for older people: “I have got 
the impression that sometimes you in America treat your 
old people, as though they were something in a circus or 
sideshow. If they are capable of doing anv thing at all you 
publicize and parade them around like prize horses for 
everyone to see.” That criticism seemed unfair at the 
time, but 1 wonder if it did not touch on n very common 
weakness to be found among the general public and some¬ 
times, even, among professional workers. Too many people 
regard older men and women as somewhat in tin* nature 
of curiosities, different from the rest of human Wind. When 
they fall in love, do a good job of work, show themselves 
interested hi the -same things that bring pleasure to the 
rest of the world, it is looked upon as a matter of surprise 
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and wonderment. Community attitudes towards older 
people need to be changed. Does your recreation program 
help to provide this kind of education? 

Here are some questions to ask yourself about the gold¬ 
en-age clubs or club with which you may he connected. 
The purpose of setting them down here is to emphasize the 
structure and function of these groups. 

(1) Who makes the club decisions? 

Does one person make them or does everyone have a 
chance to express opinions? Strong personalities always 
have a lot of influence in a group; but no club, in the long 
run, will he a strong one if it is dominated by the advisor, 
the president or one of the members. Even when members 
are willing to sit back and let one individual run the show, 
it will prove harmful if it is continued. 

In a new r club it usually takes a little time for the mem¬ 
bers to learn about group discussion and how to arrive 
at a group decision. It can be learned. 



Jovial (lancers from the Cleveland Golden-Age Club have a 
good time while they entertain their fellow club members. 


(2) Is there a varied program? 

Does the program appeal to many different interests.or 
do the card and bingo players have everything their own 
way? Do the members help to plan the program through 
the use of a committee or a program chairman? 

(3) What kind of atmosphere is there in the club meeting? 
Is it apparent that the members like each other? Do 

they welcome strangers in a friendly way. When a mem¬ 
ber returns after an absence is he made to feel that he has 
been missed and that the members are glad to have him 
back? How does the group take disagreement among the 
members regarding some piece of club procedure? Are 
they willing to accept the results of democratic proced¬ 
ures? Do people cooperate with each other or do you find 
the same people preparing the refreshments, arranging the 
chairs and doing other chores? 

(4) Does the club have its own officers? 

Does the club have periodic elections of its officers or 
does it rely completely on the advisor or one member who 


stays perpetually in office? 

(5) Does the club ever do anything for anybody else? 
What happens when the Community Fund drive comes 

along? Or the Red Cross drive? Do the members feel 
that they have a concern in the problems of the community 
or are they only concerned about receiving things them¬ 
selves? The gesture of giving is more important than the 
amount. Do any of the members ever give their time to 
short-term volunteer service? 

(6) How independent is the club? 

Who pays for the club refreshments and who serves 
them—the members or well-meaning outsiders? Letting 
others help is all right for the first few meetings until the 
club is organized and on one or two occasions throughout 
the year. A club can easily be killed by kindness. Are out¬ 
siders permitted to pauperize the members by doing too 
many r things for them for nothing? 

(7) What happens when the club is invited out? 

When the club receives an invitation to do something out¬ 
side of the regular club meeting is the response apathetic 
or enthusiastic? It is possible for a club to get so ingrown 
that it loses all interest in events other than its own meet¬ 
ings. Lack of interest in outside events is often preliminary 
to lack of interest in the club itself. 

(8) W'hat happens when a speaker is invited to the club? 
Speakers who have gone to golden-age clubs sometimes 

complain that members have been known to play cards be¬ 
fore the talk was over, or that members sometimes carry- 
on conversations while the talk was in progress. W’hat this 
comes to is—how considerate are they toward others? 
Does your club remember to send a “thank you” letter 
when something is done for it? 

(9) Does the club remember its sick members? 

Is there a sick committee to make periodic visits to the 
ill members and then report back to the club? Are the ab¬ 
sent ones remembered with cards? Is there someone in the 
club who is responsible for sending letters of condolence? 

(10) What kind of publicity does the club receive? 

Does it portray them as strange specimens of humanity 

or as normal human beings who want to enjoy life? Is 
the publicity dignified or is it overscntimental? Docs it 
hold the old folks up to ridicule under the disguise of 
humor or pretended surprise that they should like certain 
kinds of activities? 

The aims of yonr program for older people should in¬ 
clude these things: 

(a) To increase their feelings of security. 

(b) To expose them to interesting and stimulating ex¬ 
periences, including education. 

(c) To provide them with opportunities for making new 
friends. 

(d) To provide them with situations that relieve their 
feelings of frustration and uselessness. 

(e) To develop their recreational resources so that, in 
addition to enjoying the present, they will have something 
in the event they become more physically handicapped. 

(f) To convince them that joy and old age can go to¬ 
gether. 



A talk given at the 1.952 Southwest 
Kegional Conference of the ^National 
Recreation Association. 
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RECREATION— 

for Everyone 


An interesting y example of how to arouse 
citizen support of a community program 


.Houstonians have had much to keep 
them busy recently. In addition to the 
daily responsibilities of Job and home, 
they have been hard at work building 
a metropolitan community—one which 
will keep pace with the li\ing needs of 
a rapidly increasing population. In 
1910 Houston counted some 381,000 
residents and covered 73 square miles. 
In 1950 the count was almost 600,000 
people in a city enlarged to some 160 
square miles. On January 1 of this 
year, the estimated population was 
640,000—representing an average pop¬ 
ulation increase of more than 2.000 per 
month. 

Our problems are much the same as 
those of any other city except for one 
difference—we cannot keep up with 
our growth We are paving streets, 
laying sewers, installing traffic signals, 
enlarging our police force, establishing 
new fire stations, building new schools 
fund erecting portable rooms next to 
them before the grass has had a chance 
to get started), urging the purchase of 
sites for neighborhood parks, worrying 
about bayou pollution, educating for 

Mh. Karhart, the author, ii chairman 
of the Recreation-Informal Education 
Section of the Community Council of 
Houston and Harm County in Texas, 


health, trying to get a juvenile, court, 
and so on and on. 

Our community council, charged 
with the responsibility of planning 
community services for health, welfare 
and recreation, has accepted the. chal¬ 
lenge. In its short history of ten years 
it has capitalized on the enthusiasm of 
a new town, stimulated the imagination 
of its residents to make their commu¬ 
nity a better place in which to live, 
channeled the many interests and 
helped create plans for proper welfare 
development. These plans are called 
“blueprints.” One of these is “Recrea¬ 
tion for Everyone, a Citizen Created 
Recreation Development Plan for Met¬ 
ropolitan Houston.” 

Citizen interest in community recrea¬ 
tion is riding high in Houston, Texas. 
The reasons are many and varied. To 
some people it’s a matter of civic pride 
to have the most and best of everything 
—recreation included. Others think of 
recreation as a way to prevent delin¬ 
quency. Still others just want a place 
to send their youngsters, take their 
families, or to go themselves for a good 
time. Essentially, all want to make 
Houston a better place in which to live. 
These diverse though related interests 
joined forces in the reerration develop¬ 
ment project of the community council 


to improve community recreation. 

Three basic steps must be taken in 
any successful planning job. First 
come the facts, then a plan is created 
based on those facts, and on the ex¬ 
pressed needs. And third, the plan 
must he sold to the community if the 
results arc to be accomplished. 

Our recreation development project 
followed that pattern. Back in May of 
1948 a fact-finding committee was ap¬ 
pointed in the recreation-informal 
education section of the community 
council. It made an inventory of our 
recreation programs and facilities and 
summarized the essential population 
data. The council’s research bureau 
did the job ns defined by the commit¬ 
tee. z\bout a year later the material 
collected was published under the title. 
Recreation Facilities and Resources in 
Houston 194849. Information was 
organized according to nineteen city 
areas. 

The second phase of our planning 
then started. In September 1949, a 
steering committee was appointed to 
create a recreation development plan 
for the whole city. The job was big— 
too big for any one committee. It way 
decided to divide the work and get 
each neighborhood to take stock of its 
own recreation and make recommends. 
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tions for improvement. Committee 
members went out to enlist the help of 
neighborhood leaders. Recreation was 
discussed over the clatter of factory 
machines, in the comfort of a living 
room, amid the books and files of a 
lawyer’s office, alongside a busy gaso¬ 
line pump, in the quiet of a pastor’s 
study, and in many other places. 

Twelve recreation planning districts 
were designated, and the neighborhood 
leaders, with the help of agency staff 
workers, recruited additional neighbor¬ 
hood people to help get the job done. 
It was not long before more than four 
hundred persons were busy making 
plans for recreation through the 
twelve district committees. 

This community-wide planning job 
was officially launched with an all¬ 
afternoon workshop program on mini¬ 
mum standards for community recrea¬ 
tion. The five discussion groups had 
over two hundred interested particip¬ 
ants and professional leaders. They 
tried to answer the questions of what 
kind and how much recreation should 
be the minimum for any neighborhood. 
We discovered that established and 
accepted standards have not been fully 
developed. Our conclusions were, 
therefore, limited and tentative, but 
nevertheless, they were put to good use 
by the twelve district committees as 
they undertook their assignments. 

Public understanding of the entire 
project was essential from the start. 
Newspapers carried stories of the plan¬ 
ning job under way with maps showing 
district boundaries. Speakers told the 
story to civic and service clubs, church 
groups, and other organizations. Bro¬ 
chures explaining the project were 
distributed widely. 

In June of 1950 the twelve district 
reports were presented during three 
days of public meetings called by the 
steering committee. The press covered 
those hearings and carried daily sum¬ 
maries of the recommendations made. 
During the summer months, the steer¬ 
ing committee carefully studied the dis¬ 
trict reports and summarized the major 
recommendations. These dealt with 
improvements in tax-supported recrea¬ 
tion, use of schools for recreation, 
needed expansions in voluntary-sup¬ 
ported recreation and further develop¬ 
ment of the cultural services. The first 


draft of the final report was approved 
by the community council in October 
of 1950. 

By that time, the third phase of our 
planning job was well under way. 
Gathering facts and creating a plan 
were not enough, for the plans had to 
be sold to the entire community. The 
Community Chest appropriated S3,500 
to publish the final report, prepare 
pamphlets, and produce a local sound 
and color film on recreation. (See May 
1952, Recreation, page 90.—Ed.) 
These tools were designed to bring the 
story of recreation development to all 
groups in our community. By Novem¬ 
ber of 1951, a sixty-page report, with 
maps, was published; and a thirteen- 
minute sound and color film was pro¬ 
duced. Since then, we have been busy 
selling our product. 

Our report contained two major 
recommendations: first, school facilities 
should be used in developing commu¬ 
nity recreation; second, the city should 
be divided into twenty recreation 
service districts, each with a council of 
neighborhood residents and agency 
representatives to plan, coordinate and 
develop recreation on a neigliboihood 
basis. 



The second section of the report 
deals with development plans for public 
recreation. According to National Rec¬ 
reation Association standards, Houston 
has only fifty-four per cent of the park 
acreage suggested, and operates its 
recreation department at twenty per 
cent of the $2.25 per capita budget 
considered standard. The report makes 
major recommendations for the im¬ 
provement of these and other defi¬ 
ciencies. 

Voluntary agency plans for expan¬ 
sion are discussed in the third section 
of the report. Standards are not 
strictly defined, but a number of 
general recommendations are made, in¬ 
cluding further decentralization, more 
community support, emphasis on pro¬ 


grams for small groups and clubs, 
aggressive recruiting and training of 
volunteers, and closer working relation¬ 
ships with service and civic clubs 
sponsoring recreation projects. 

Cultural services are featured in the 
fourth section. General recommenda¬ 
tions for these services were: more 
publicity about the services now avail¬ 
able; better maintenance of certain 
facilities, including the increasing of 
staff; extension of service to neighbor¬ 
hoods; and more financial support 
from both voluntary and tax sources. 

The final section of the report is 
designed to focus the recommendations 
of the entire report on each neighbor¬ 
hood. It identifies and describes the 
twenty recreation service districts, 
along with appropriate maps, charts 
and data. This basic inhumation will 
be the starting point for the continuous 
planning to follow as district recreation 
councils are organized. 

We have officially presented the re¬ 
port and movie before the city council, 
the board of education, and the county 
commissioners. Before these groups we 
emphasized those portions of the re¬ 
port coming under their own jurisdic¬ 
tion. Plans are under way for a 
similar hearing with the United Fund 
Board. 

Our speakers have so far met with 
more than fifty organizations, with 
attendance totaling several thousand 
persons. Wc have shown the movie, 
given the highlights of the total report, 
discussed the recreation needs of in¬ 
dividual neighborhoods and urged all 
to work with their neighbors to see 
that the job of recreation development 
gets done. 

Our whole planning project is based 
on neighborhood interest and snpport. 
The plan was created in the neighbor¬ 
hoods and the real strength for success¬ 
ful accomplishment remains therein. 

Yon may say, “So far your story 
sounds good. But what happens now? 
How can you be sure that the recom¬ 
mendations w'ili get favorable action?” 
We cannot be sure, but we have sub¬ 
stantial reasons for confidence. Here’s 
what has happened thus far: 

1. One of our oiiginal district chair¬ 
men ran for the city council last year 
and injected recreation into the cam¬ 
paign. Other candidates followed suit, 
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and for the first time in history, recrea¬ 
tion became a campaign issue. He and 
some other recreation-minded men were 
elected, and we feel that a favorable 
situation has been created for major 
improvements in city-supported rec¬ 
reation. We gave very careful study 
to the 1952 budget allocations to city 
departments to see that recreation and 
libraries receive equal consideration 
with other city services. The mayor 
and city council have now approved the 
1952 city operating budget. It includes 
about $292,000 more for parks and 
recreation than was spent in 1951. 
This is an increase of thirty-nine per 
cent—substantially higher than for any 
other city department An additional 
$15,000 for the public library was also 
approved. Public hearings on the city 
budget were set for the middle of 
March. W c were on hand with a dele¬ 
gation to support the recreation budget 
as proposed and to gel the additional 
funds for the library included. 

2. The use of schools for recreation 
was one of our major recommenda¬ 


tions. Last spring, during the school 
board election, this became one of the 
campaign issues. As a result of our 
formal hearing on this subject with 
the board of education, they agreed to 
appoint representatives from the schools 
to sit down with representatives of the 
city and the community council to pre¬ 
pare a workable plan. 

3. Interest and support for this entire 
project resulted in $1,000,000 in bonds 
for recreation, libraries being included 
at the last minute, in last year’s $30,- 
000.000 city bond issue. Moth passed 
with substantial majorities. 

4. Tile project played a part in the 
Chest campaign in the fall of 1950 and 
in the successful United Fund drive in 
the fall of 1951. Many who served on 
district recreation planning committees 
were new to the field of organized 
welfare. They learned many things 
about their community. Some of the 
improvements they wanted for their 
neighborhoods meant increased budgets 
for the voluntary agencies. Chest and 
United Fund campaigns took on a new 


meaning, and many worked hard to 
make them successful. 

In summary, the major character¬ 
istics of this planning project are: 

1. It is a self-study by lay and pro¬ 
fessional recreation leaders of our own 
community. Outside consultants were 
used at certain points, but the recom¬ 
mendations are our own. 

2. We followed the three basic steps 
in community planning—facts, plans 
and promotion. 

3. We arc capitalizing on neighbor¬ 
hood interest and support through all 
phases of the project. 

4. We arc placing as much emphasis 
on the sale of the product as in its 
creation. 

5. We have set up the necessary ma¬ 
chinery through our community coun¬ 
cil to see that the job gets done. 

The community council has pro¬ 
vided the vehicle through which the 
citizens of Houston have done this job. 
Ultimate success is assured, because 
this has been and will continue to be a 
cooperative community project. 


Court Petition Dismissed 


• Recently a petition was brought into 
court, bv the School District of the 
borough of Columbia, Lancaster Couu- 
ty. Pennsylvania, for leave to sell real 
estate conveyed to it by David L. Glat- 
fcltcr and Anna Glalfeller, in a deed 
providing that the land be henceforth 
held an»l supervised for the lasting 
benefit and happiness of the youth of 
the community. Exceptions to the pro¬ 
posed sale were filed by seven taxpay¬ 
ers, their reasons contending: (1) the 
proposed sale will be a detriment and 
injury to the youth of the community 
in that it will reduce the athletic and 
recreational facilities presently avail¬ 
able to them without providing any 
adequate and substantial substitute 
therefor: (2) the trustee’s opinion that 
it is urgently necessary to sell the real 
estate to prevent a failure id the trust 
is without support that the proposed 
sale will in any manner remedy the al¬ 
leged lark of funds for maintenance, 
upkeep or repair of the facilities; and 


(3) the proposed sale cannot he made 
without injury or prejudice to the 
trust. 

Reduced to their essentials, the rea¬ 
sons for approval advanced by the trus¬ 
tee were that: (1) the land in question 
is not needed for the purposes of the 
trust; (2) in its capacity as trustee, 
the School District has no funds for 
the maintenance of the athletic field; 
and 13) the proceeds of the sale are 
needed for the repairs set forth in the 
petition, or for the production of in¬ 
come for maintenance. 

In this connection G. I,eslic Lynch, 
a recreation planner of the National 
Recreation Association, was called by 
exceptants. He testified that the mini¬ 
mum standards established by the 
National Recreation Association are at 
least one acre of playground and one 
aerc of plavfield for eat h eight hundred 
of population, and that (lie generally 
accepted standard for all recreation, 
including parks, is ten acres for each 


one thousand of population. He testi¬ 
fied that on March 28, 1952. he made 
a recreation survey of Columbij. He 
concluded that Columbia (having a 
population of approximately twelve 
thousand) should have a minimum of 
three playground areas and one play- 
field comprising at least a total of 
thirty acres. The court record states, 
'‘While these standards doubtless re¬ 
present the ideal of what recreational 
areas should he, it would seem that as 
to any given community there arc 
present factors which make the ideal 
impossible of attainment .... Rut hy 
any standard, we conclude from the 
testimony that the development of 
recreational areas in Columbia has not 
reached the point when it ran he said 
that a reduction in the size of such 
areas is advisable. S|>erifirally, here, 
the proportion proposed to he sold is 
approximately one-fifth of the total 
area ... . 

The court found for reasons set forth 
that “the proposed sale would not be 
to the best interests and advantage of 
the trust and all those interested 
therein.” The petition was accordingly 
dismissed. 
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\T OCHESTRa is exactly what the term 
” implies, a combined chorus and or¬ 
chestra. The word, which has a War¬ 
ing background, was used originally to 
mean a chorus humming with the or¬ 
chestra. It has been adopted in Au¬ 
burn. New York, to cover the whole 
musical organization, including male 
and female voices, strings, wood-winds, 
percussion, and brass sections of the 
orchestra. 

In 1942, when the war was begin¬ 
ning to have its first effects on civilian 
life, and Auburnians were casting 
about for “gasless” amusements, the 
superintendent of recreation, Joseph 
Huther, who is now the Yochcstra’s 
business manager, organized a glee 
club of male voices which met weekly 
at the local YMCA. Specializing in 
watered-down Waring, the men sang 
more for their own amusement than 
with any idea of acquiring professional 
skill. To their director, perfectionist 
Harold Henderson, such a situation 
was anathema. The original forty or 
fifty members were weeded out until 
twenty-four remained. Six carefully 
selected girl voices were added in a 
cluster about the mike to give the nec¬ 
essary overtone. Now Fred Waring 
arrangements could he attacked with 
justice. 

Meanwhile, fate and Mr. Henderson 
were preparing to blend in a bit of 
orchestral background for the finish¬ 
ing touch. For many years Auburn 
had enjoyed the offerings of an Or¬ 
chestral Society whose members stuck 
to a rather formal and classical pro¬ 
gram. The draft board skillfully re- 

Mr. Connors is the resident director 
of the. Neighborhood House at Auburn. 


moved the backbone of this group, and 
those who remained, plus a few mu¬ 
sicians recruited from Auburn’s vicin¬ 
ity, were invited to join the chorus. 
The Vochestra was born. 

Popular reaction to the new organi¬ 
zation was spontaneous and enthusias¬ 
tic beyond the wildest dreams of its 
members. On their first concert these 
musicians and singers drew a capacity 
crowd to the local high school. So 
great was the demand for tickets that 
a repeat concert was given. Again the 
Vochestra played to a standing-room- 
only audience. A precedent was es¬ 
tablished that has never been broken. 
The Vochestra has never in its four- 
year history given a performance that 
was not a sell-out By presenting a 
program that is a combination of 
classic and popular melodies, an ap¬ 
peal is made to all types of music 
lovers. It has been the philosophy of 
Vochestra, however, as Mr. Henderson 
puts it. “To appeal to the masses rather 
than to the symphonic few.” 

If the Vochestra sends its audience 
away humming the tunes they have 
heard, the performers are satisfied. 

The Vochestra is still made up of a 
mixed group of non-professionals who 
sing and play for the fun of it. As 
all of these people have regular day¬ 
time jobs, their practice schedule has 
to be sandwiched into evenings and 
weekends. Yet, according to the di¬ 
rector, attendance is excellent, with a 
waiting list for every section of the 
chorus. The usual procedure is to re¬ 
hearse the vocal section on Mondays 
and the orchestra on Tuesday nights. 
About a month before each concert 
the two sections begin rehearsing to¬ 
gether. “At least once before every 


concert I blow up,” the director con¬ 
fides, admitting that his musicians are 
usually good sports about their scold¬ 
ings. By doing many of the arrange¬ 
ments himself, Mr. Henderson is able 
to bring out the special talents of each 
member, at the same time building up 
a music library for future perform¬ 
ances. 

The sight of this unusual organiza¬ 
tion as the curtain goes up always 
leaves the audiences slightly breath¬ 
less. All the members are seated in 
tier effect, with the orchestra on the 
right and chorus on the left side. Vis- 
ability is perfect; no one has to crane 
his neck to see a relative or favorite 
performer in the back row. Orchestra 
and male choristers are dressed in 
white jackets and black skirts or 
trousers. The women singers, among 
whom are a mother and daughter 
team, are a complete contrast in filmy 
gowns ranging from pastels to deep 
purples. The setting blends with the 
occasion. At the last Christmas con¬ 
cert, for instance, a black curtain was 
used as a backdrop, with multi-colored 
sequin snow flakes in front, suspended 
from the ceiling, to throw dancing 
lights. When the footlights went out 
as the choir sang Christmas carols, the 
effects were unforgettable. 

Stage setting is only a minor part 
of the performance, how T ever. The big¬ 
gest miracle of showmanship is the 
way in which the audience is put com¬ 
pletely at ease before the end of the 
first number. As no printed programs 
are used, each listener must take his 
cue from the introductions given to the 
songs by Director Henderson. He 
manages to have a style of his own, 
an infectious enthusiasm that is 
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caught by players and listeners as the 
evening progresses. 

Despite the full-time jobs held by 
all members of the Vochestru they 
manage to find time for a rigorous 
concert schedule. 'Hie 1951-52 pro¬ 
gram included concerts in Auburn. 
Port Byron, Sampson Naval Air Base, 
Cornell University, Oneida, and Cort¬ 
land. Altogether ten concerts were 
given. Probably the highlight of the 
season was the performance for the air 
force at Sampson. As the cadets were 
being shepherded into their seats by 
their officers, one of the big brass 
moaned to Harold Henderson, “IPs a 
shame you’re having an intermission. 
The boys will probably get outside and 
forget to come back.” It seems this 
had happened the week before when a 


big name band had been on stage. But 
contrary to expectations the boys went 
out and spread the word to the rest 
of the ramp. When the Vochestra be¬ 
gan the second half of its program, 
cadets were standing in the aisles. 

As an example of a community-par¬ 
ticipated and community-sponsored 
recreational activity, the Vochestra has 
been an invaluable asset to Auburn 
and its vicinity. Strictly a non-profit 
organization, the band and chorus give 
one concert a year, at Christmas, to 
pay the year’s expenses. Other con¬ 
certs arc presented for some civic en¬ 
terprise or charity and arc usually 
sponsored by service clubs like k> 
wanis. Lions or llotary clubs. These 
clubs have made several thousands of 
dollars for Auburn charities with the 


Vochestra’s help—not to mention other 
thousands made outside the city. 
Money isn’t everything, though. The 
pleasure given to music lovers of all 
types, as well as the civic pride engen¬ 
dered by the Vochestra can’t be mea¬ 
sured in dollars and cents. The idea 
seems to be spreading, too. Several 
communities in the country have writ¬ 
ten Mr. Henderson expressing a desire 
to organize similar groups. Fred War 
ing probably paraphrased this interest 
best in a letter to Harold Henderson: 
“Since music is a universal language 
not restricted to any race, creed, or 
profession it’s always gratifying to see 
a group of music lovers coming from 
every walk of life such as in this one. 
That’s American—-and a wonderful ac¬ 
complishment.” 



Elsie Rietzinger 


Oldsters 

Rummage 
in Attics 


Musical group of 1 hrec Score and len Glut) 
found old curios for ihe exhibit. Some of 
llie inlwrMing einrirs arc shown on lire lefl. 


A recent project of the “Three 
Score and Ten Club,” of Norfolk, Vir¬ 
ginia, was a hobby and craft show that 
was “different.” Plans for the display 
of “old” articles sent members scurry¬ 
ing to attic trunks to dig for treasure. 
Fxcclle.nt exhibit space was made pos¬ 
sible and exciting, by the donation of 
a store window for this purpose by one 
of the largest local department stores. 
Another merchant gave two trophies to 
be awarded for the oldest articles actu¬ 
ally made by club members. 

The winning articles were a hand 
crocheted baby cap made by the club 

Mas. Kiet/.i.ncek u Program Super 
viwr of Norfolk Recreation Bureau 


mother in 1891, and an album of old 
postal cards started in 1891. Other 
articles on exhibit w’erc a figurine from 
the Campbell family, brought to this 
country two hundred years ago, a 
Sfradivarius two hundred and eighty 
years old, and another violin made by 
Rubes of Germany. There was also: a 
batlrmg suit, made on a spinning wheel 
and dyed with walnut stain in 1868; 
many crocheted bed spreads, table cov¬ 
ers, scarves; old guns, one of which 
was used in 1812, and one patented in 
1858; and valentines sent to the owner 
in 1883. 

Ihe club, for men and women of 
sixty-five years and over, was organ¬ 
ized in 1935 by Mr. S. M. Smith, a re¬ 


tired professor of F.lon College, and is 
co-sponsored by the Norfolk Recrea¬ 
tion Department and the Park Place 
Methodist Church. It is organized with 
a president, vice-president, secretary- 
treasurer, chaplain, hostess, and board 
of directors, and has a weekly attend, 
anre of seventy-five. Mrs. Louise. 
Cropsey Chapman is the only living 
charter member. 

Regular weekly meetings arc sched¬ 
uled each Wednesday between the 
hours of 11 a.m. and 2 P.M Other 
special projects have included a Gay 
Nineties Revue and a demonstration 
drill in which the group wore colonial 
costume and were led by an eighty-two- 
year-old lady member. 
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A GREAT 
AMERICA) 
TEAM 


■Albrief dictionary definition of the word cooperation is 
“work or act together;” but in Jacksonville, Florida, the 
definition should read, “work, act or play together.” Here 
the spirit of cooperation between the recreation depart¬ 
ment and all branches of the navy within and adjacent to 
the city limits is cordial and beneficial to all parties. 

The city's department works, acts and plays harmoni¬ 
ously with the Navy Recruiting Station in the Federal 
Building, the Naval Reserve Training Center located in the 
Armory on the St. John’s River, the Jacksonville Naval Air 
Station, Cecil Field Na\al Air Station at Mayport, Flor¬ 
ida, Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Green Cove Springs 
Naval Station, Inactive Fleet at Green Cove Springs and 
navy ships of all types that dock in the St. John’s River. 
It also can be truthfully said that, insofar as recreation is 
concerned, the city of Jacksonville does not make a dis¬ 
tinction between navy personnel and civilians. 

Day after day, navy men and women are seen using the 
many facilities and areas supervised by the Jacksonville 
recreation department and engaging in all types of activi¬ 
ties promoted by the department 

A resume of the department’s softball and baseball pro¬ 
gram, during the recently concluded 1952 season, illustrates 
this spirit of cooperation. The department sponsored ten 
major softball leagues and one major baseball league. 
Nine navy teams participated in the softball competition 
and two navy clubs were members of the baseball league. 

Among the nine navy softball teams were three champi¬ 
onship outfits. Cecil Field triumphed in the Men’s City 
League, Naval Reserve scored in the Independent league 


Mk. King is on Jacksonville's recreation department staff. 



Navy men anti a civilian set together for informal practice 
match. L. to r.: F,. L. Lloyd, veteran Jacksonville player, 
and L. Wilson, D. Williamson and B. Sobieraj of the navy. 


and Jacksonville Naval Air Station Overhaul and Repair 
was victorious in the Metropolitan League. Jacksonville 
Naval Air Station copped the pennant in the City Baseball 
League. 

A neat bit of cooperation was worked out in the City 
Baseball League, loop games being played on one of the 
city’s diamonds and on the fields at Cecil Field and Jack¬ 
sonville Naval Air Station. All of the softball play was on 
city owned areas. 

Navy teams were also prominent in the Florida Amateur 
Softball Association Second District Tournament and the 
Duval County Softball Tournament. Cecil Field added the 
county title to its City League championship. 

The fall season included three navy teams in the Men’s 
City Volleyball League, and one Wave team in the Girls’ 
City Volleyball League, which had just been organized by 
the municipal recreation department. 

Also during this past summer, a well balanced team from 
Jacksonville Naval Air Station was crowned champion of 
the annual City Swimming and Diving Championships 
sponsored arid conducted by the Jacksonville recreation 
department. At this same meet, a group of bluejackets 
from Jacksonvdle Naval Air Station stole the hearts of the 
capacity audience with a great exhibition of comic diving. 

During the past several months, two athletes from Jack¬ 
sonville Naval Air Station, Leon Wilson, ADC, and Ben 
Sobieraj. AN, have played prominent roles in tennis tour¬ 
naments sponsored and conducted by the recreation de¬ 
partment. Early in the summer, Sobieraj won the men's 
singles title in the Duval County Tennis Championships, 
and in September he went to the finals in the men’s singles 
division of the City Tennis Championships and teamed 
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with W'i'lspn to gain the men’s doubles diadein. 

The Jacksonville Golden Gloves Boxing Tournament, 
staged in the Gator Bowl last winter, was practically an 
all-service event, particularly in the open division. In this 
part of the meet, Jacksonville Naval Air Station had three 
champions and two runners-up. Green Cove Springs Sta¬ 
tion had one champion and three runners-up. The long 
entry list from the navy installations was mainly respon- 
sihle for the recreation department’s permitting white and 
Negro fig hters to meet in the same ring for the first time 
in Jacksonville history. 

To he frank, had it not been for the navy and other 
service entries, it would have been impossible for the local 
recreation department to have had a worthwhile open divi¬ 
sion and to send a representative team to the Golden Gloves 



,\| Itogt-ro, represent* Naval Reserve Training Center, lo re¬ 
reive Iroplit of rilv tiuteprmlenl Soflliull League etiainpion- 
sliip, Charles Rogers, supervisor of nllilelirs, makes award. 



\nolher Iroplt* goes (o live NiivvJ tom king, lefl of nlv 
rrrrralion drparl merit, award* ill*- I *L>2 i.ilv t(a*etiall League 
eliampionsliip lo l.jt. 1 mdr 15 tloiiidno-. special u-rvirr otli 
err. (riilrr, K. MrljvfTrrv. civilian olio managed llir fliers. 


Championships in New York City. 

N'avy personnel quite frequently make up a large portion 
of the crowds attending recreation department sponsored 
events, particularly those of a sports nature. At most of 
the activities sponsored hv the recreation department, navy 
spectators are admitted free; this includes admission to all 
of the major soflhall and baseball games, tennis tourna¬ 
ments, swim meets and track meets. 

With thousands of young men and women wearing navy 
uniforms stationed in and around Jacksonville community, 
sports are greatly influenced by navy athletes. 

The fine cooperation exhibited between the Jacksonville 
recreation department and Jacksonville Naval Air Station 
is exemplified in the annual Baseball Training Camp for 
Boys. Each spring this event attracts hundreds of teen-age 
hoys, the camp being held at the Jacksonville Naval Air 
Station, with Mason Baseball Field serving as the hub of 
activity. The Naval Air Station supplies the field, neces¬ 
sary equipment such as ball and hats, plans and conducts 
the program, furnishes the biggest part of the coaeliing 
statf and arranges transportation to and from the station. 
The recreation department’s major part in the program is 
to sign up the hoys for the school on the public play¬ 
grounds. 

The recreation department and the various branches of 
the navy in and outside the city, also pull together in 
many activities other than sports. Several wearers of Uncle 
Sam’s blues, both men and women, are members of the 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra which is sponsored by 
the department. 

One of the civic duties assumed by members of the activi¬ 
ties stalf of the department is the task of conducting pa¬ 
rades of diversified natures. No parade is complete with¬ 
out a navy color guard, and officials of the recreation de¬ 
partment are always assured of full cooperation from the 
Navy Recruiting Station across the street in the Federal 
Building. This color guard also officiates at big football 
games such as the annual Gator Bowl football classic. 

Mechanically inclined sailors oftimes pursue their hob¬ 
bies by joining with civilian members in the activities of 
the Jacksonville Model Airplane Club and the Jacksonville 
Miniature Auto Racing Association, both affiliated with the 
Jacksonville recreation department. 

Navy personnel and members of their families belong to 
the department’s Hobby Club, and obtain lion-meclianical 
handicraft instruction in the classes held at its handicraft 
center. 1 lobby land. 

Children of navy families participate in the city’s recrea¬ 
tion activities in many ways. They enroll in tennis rlinics, 
participate in midget and junior swim meets, softball, base¬ 
ball, basketball, and touch football leagues, junior tennis 
tournaments am) clubs, model airplane clubs and meets, 
special programs such as the annual observance of Joseph 
l-ee l)av, kite tournaments and all of the other events of the 
well rounded program conducted by the department. Navy 
children may he found every day playing on all twenty-five 
of the supervised playgrounds. 

The Jaeksonvdle recreation department and the navy are 
one for all and all for one—a great American team! 
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Goals for the Modern City 

At the 1951 National Conference on Government, Mr. 
Henry Bruere, currently president of the National Mu¬ 
nicipal League, made an address entitled '"Goals for the 
Modern City,” according to an article in the National 
Municipal Review. A number of his statements are of 
vital interest to the recreation field: 

“The great American need is for intelligence, courage 
and care in developing practical but bold programs for 
the betterment of municipal conditions. We have raised 
our standards of living and our expectations from life 
but we have not put our minds to designing and manag¬ 
ing our communities so as to help us fulfill these expec¬ 
tations. 

“During the past two decades in England, government 
officials, guided by special commissions and expert stud¬ 
ies, have had the courage to look at the problem of re¬ 
modeling the out-moded city not as a hopeless set of in¬ 
surmountable difficulties but as an urgent task, prerequi¬ 
site to healthy and, I may add with underscoring, plea¬ 
sant living. I have recently had an opportunity to study 
these plans and the: resultant programs and I found them 
eminently worth while for Americans to examine. To 
those Britishers who have taken a long and critical look 
at their country’s urban conditions, it is obvious that 
modern traffic must be provided for, that recreation is 
essential to well-being, that access to the countryside is, 
for a Britisher at least, a fundamental need, that decent 
housing, attractive schools, playfields, transportation, easy 
access to work, are all indispensable to what we call the 
American, and they the British, way of life.” 

In commenting on developments in Great Britain he 
stated, “What 1 found most significant was the purpose to 
deal with housing and other urban redevelopment as a 
project in building pleasant livable communities with an 
adequate supply of what the British call the amenities. 
They have taken a good long look at their cities and have 
decided to change things for the better.” 

“I come back to my original point. The essential thing 
about the city is its character—how people live in it, how 
they work in it and how- they can bring up their children 
in it. The city should not be centrifugal, scattering its 
people over long stretches of suburban territory. It should 
be livable and controlled in the interest of good living. 
How to do this? I do not know but 1 stand on the propo¬ 
sition that a way will be found if there is adequate study 
given to the matter.” 


Department Adopts Policy on Personal Expenses 

The board of directors of the Chambersburg, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, recreation department has authorized that the su¬ 
perintendent of recreation be reimbursed for personal ex¬ 
penditures incurred in connection with his official duties, 
and an item of four hundred dollars was approved in the 
department’s budget for 1952. Expenses for the use of 
the superintendent’s private car and for meals and lodging 
while on official business are accepted as personal expenses 
and are subject to reimbursement. Official business is de¬ 
fined as any and all business expected of the superintendent 
while discharging the duties of his office, or representing 
the department of recreation, or accepting an invitation 
to appear on conference programs—previously approved 
by the board of directors of the department. The scale of 
reimbursement is as follows: 

1. Use of private automobile—$.08 per mile. 

2. Meals—$.75 for breakfast maximum; $1.25 for lunch 
maximum; $1.75 for dinner maximum. 

3. Lodging—$4.50 per night maximum. 

4. Gratuities—not to exceed ten per cent of lodging or 
meals expenses. 

5. Miscellaneous—not to exceed $1.00 per day, provided 
the expense report carries an itemized list of miscellaneous 
expenses. 

A monthly form for recording expenses has been ap¬ 
proved and is submitted at the end of each month by the 
superintendent. The need for incurring expenses for meals 
and lodging must appear on an accompanying page, and 
receipted bills for lodging must accompany the report. The 
superintendent must seek, in advance, approval from the 
board of directors for any expenses anticipated while ab¬ 
sent from his office for two working days or more. 

Rest Rooms with Pay Toilets 

The department of recreation and parks of Los An¬ 
geles has entered into a contract with a company for the 
installation of coin locks on part of the doors in rest rooms 
at certain facilities. The person in charge of the facility 
is responsible for the collection of the money and for 
turning it in to the department cashier. Special report 
forms are submitted in duplicate each week and on the 
last day of each month, by the company making the in¬ 
stallation. After the cost of installing the doors has heen 
collected, the money is to be divided on a seventy-thirty 
basis. The seventy per cent will be the department s share 
and the thirty per cent is paid to the company. 
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Practical Music 


T) radical mu-dc is not as cold and unimaginative as it 
sounds. Some of the greatest musicians of the past were 
practical musicians. Bach wrote his great organ music as 
practical music. It was the style of his day to write fugues, 
so lie gave his listeners what they wanted. Mozart wrote 
operas for the theater on order. These operas played hun¬ 
dreds of performances before their runs were over. Haydn 
wrote his one hundred and four symphonies for the salary 
he received from his royal sponsor. Verdi wrote for the 
theater of his day as a practical composer. His great opera 
Aida was written to order for an agreed upon amount of 
money. We could go on indefinitely citing examples of 
great composers who worked within a practical frame but 
who composed beautiful music even though restricted to a 
set formula. 

To me, “practical music” is music which fills a definite 
need. Impractical music is music for which there is no 
general craving or need. 

Music is an exact science. Mathematics play a very de¬ 
cisive role in its creation as well as its performance. How¬ 
ever, the fugitive character of a performance adds an cle¬ 
ment which does not exist in most other art forms. This 
characteristic has proven to be an economic handicap in 
some eases and a benefit in others. A performer can sing 
or piny the same material again and again and reap rich 
rewards if his performance pleases his audiences. Although 
recording devices have captured a part of this elusive char- 


The Doctor** Orchestral Society off New York is an example 
of practical mime in that it fills a need. L. to r.: Doctor* 
S. ftohhiiK, C. Gottlieb and S. Gardner, all society members. 



Mr. Barlow, musical director of the NBC “Firestone 
Hour” presented this address at a state contention 
of the Ohio Music Education Association. 


Howard Barlow 

acteristic, they can never equal the “live” performance. 
This is owing to the fact, first, that no mechanical device 
has yet been discovered which is as sensitive as the human 
ear, and. secondly, the visual stimulus or personality of the 
performer cannot be captured. 

Once in a generation the world produces a Haydn, a 
Mozart, a Beethoven, a Liszt, a Berlioz, a Wagner, a 
Brahms, a Joachim, a Kreisler, a Heifetz. Out of all the 
millions of Occidentals of the past generation, one great 
conductor emerged—Arturo Toscanini. In the generation 
before him came Weingartncr, before him Richter, before 
him Von Bulow, and of course Wagner. Great singers are 
more plentiful. Usually they are not profound musicians 
and in some cases are deplorably ignorant of the funda¬ 
mentals of music. 

With the odds so heavily against your community pro¬ 
ducing a musician who will win world-wide acclaim, it 
seems to me far better to try to cultivate a love for and 
understanding of music than to try to find and train great 
talents. Bv all means, do not stop looking for great talents 
and training them if you find them, but do not be disap¬ 
pointed if you do not find any. 

I believe that the most practical way to serve the cause 
of music is to make music. 1 mean ensemble playing- -the 
forming of groups who make music together because they 
love music, or because they want to earn a livelihood. 
These groups can be all professional. As 1 understand it, 
the amateur musician is one who performs or composes 
music for the pleasure, he derives from his efforts. The pro¬ 
fessional musician, while he may also derive pleasure from 
labors, makes his living thereby. There is nothing wrong 
in either case. In many instances, the so-called “amateur' 
is more highly proficient than the professional. 

1 wish that there were more amateurs in music because 
it is the amateur who keeps the desire for better music 
growing. The amateur can afford to be an idealist—while, 
all too often, the professional cannot. The amateur must- 
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The symphony orchestra of the Dow Chemical Company is an outstanding, non-professional group 
which brings a wealth of orchestral music to the community. Above, guest soloist Ruth Freeman. 


cian is the only one who can enjoy ‘‘art for art’s sake”— 
such a thing does not exist in professional music. 

Community Orchestras 

In smaller towns and cities I believe that the professional 
musician does not have a very easy time of it. He loves 
music and enjoys making it. However, his economic situa¬ 
tion does not allow him to devote his entire time to it. 
Consequently, he has to find other employment to provide 
the major portion of his income. This condition does not 
allow him to practice sufficiently and he can seldom pro¬ 
gress much further than his initial talent. However, when 
a group of these men and women get together and form a 
symphony orchestra, it is not only commendable but de¬ 
serves the greatest possible support of the local community. 
The music they make may not be as beautiful as that made 
by a great symphony orchestra of one of our large cities, 
but that is of little consequence. The important fact is that 
they have organized an orchestra and play symphonic mu¬ 
sic. If you try to organize an orchestra, do not be dis¬ 
couraged if it is difficult. It docs not matter if you have 
only two horns instead of four, or if you have no basses at 
all. You can procure reduced orchestrations where the 
piano fills in for the missing parts. Use four pianos if you 
want to. Every publishing house sells such orchestrations 
for very moderate prices. These orchestrations are another 
example of practical music. Do not be discouraged. 

The professional musicians in our largest cities are the 
most proficient in the world. This applies principally to 
New York and Hollywood because those two cities are 
where the most money can be made. In Hollywood, it is 
the moving picture industry. In New York, it is radio, 
opera, symphony, motion pictures and now television. 
Sooner or later, nearly every professional musician in the 
smaller communities tries out one of the large cities. If he 
succeeds in, let us say, Cleveland, he may then try New 
York. And here is where he finds real competition. The 


New York union, Local 802, has some twenty thousand 
members—of these, only about four or five thousand are 
employed more or less regularly. 

Sooner or later the local orchestra which you have or¬ 
ganized will progress to the point where you will need out¬ 
side players to satisfy the demands of your audiences. 
Then is when you come to New York to get your players. 
New York contains a reservoir of players which supplies 
practically every major symphony orchestra with some of 
its finest players. Before I became the conductor of the 
Firestone orchestra, I travelled all over this country and 
Canada as guest conductor for the major symphonies. In 
nearly every city I would meet one or more players whom 
I had known in New York. 

Subsidies 

As your local orchestra grows and raises its standard of 
performance, you will find that you need more money to 
keep yourselves going. Everything costs money—programs, 
rehearsal halls, performance halls, advertising, soloists. 
Here is where the insidious and sinister word “subsidy” 
comes in. Subsidy is dangerous because it tends to pauper¬ 
ize the recipients and give the control of the organization 
to the subsidisor. If your benefactor is a wise and under¬ 
standing person who loves music and is willing to help 
you without interfering with the artistic side of the orches¬ 
tra, you are very fortunate. Such a benefactor is difficult 
to fiud. Before you accept a subsidy, I would exhaust 
every other possible source of income. 

In Buffalo, New York, the orchestra plays Saturday 
night “pop” concerts. At these concerts, the audience is 
served light drinks and the orchestra plays for dancing 
after the concert. They make money this way to help pay 
for the more serious concerts of the symphony series. Play 
whenever and wherever you can for a profit if you need to 

Reprinted from the Music Eilucators Journal, January 1952. 
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finance a deficit on your more serious series. If you find 
that your original and local conductor is not adequate to 
your growing needs, go to one of our great conservatories 
and take a young man of talent who is w filing to come to 
your city and become a part of the community. Do not 
take a man who thinks he is ready to conduct the New 
York Philharmonic—whose ideas are too big for his capa¬ 
bilities. Take one who is willing to accept the challenge 
of making a success of a small town orchestra. 

To go back to the subject of subsidy again. If you can¬ 
not find a way of making your orchestra self-supporting 
and are forced to accept a subsidy, try to get a large num¬ 
ber of small donations instead of one or two large ones. 
Keep the costs of your performances down. Use local solo¬ 
ists as much as you can until they cease to draw houses 
for you. When you are forced to use so-called “name solo¬ 
ists/' buy names who will draw their fee at the box office. 
One of my best friends in the concert business had a bard 
and fast rule. If, when he sang a concert on a fee basis, he 
did not draw his fee at the box office, he returned his check 
to the local manager who would otherwise have lost money 
on his concert. You can understand why this singer was 
always in demand until the day he retired. There are still 
a few such soloists around. 

With radio and television bringing fine artists into your 
living room each week, you can easily choose your artists 
yourselves. Extravagant claims of managers and paid ad¬ 
vertising should no longer sway you. You can now hold 
your auditions in your own living room. 

Unties 

Now a word about the critical profession and vonr local 
newspaper. Anyone who embarks on a performing career 
must face the possibility of adverse criticism. He must he 
prepared to go right ahead regardless of what the press 
may say about his performance. You must remember that 
your press criticisms reflect the opinion of only one person 
in the audience. The fact that he lias the power to print 
what he thinks is beyond your control. I cannot under¬ 
stand the process of thinking of a person who makes his 


living by writing about music in a community, and then, 
by criticisms, kills the music he is writing about. Enlist 
your local scribe in your project. Engage him to write 
your program notes—elect the editor of your local paper to 
your executive board. Make it one big “team for music.” 

The Composer 

The most impractical of all musicians is the composer. 
He has always been tltat way. 1 fear he will remain so. 
A composer feeds upon his inner self. He is by nature sub¬ 
jective. He does not know where his ideas come from. 
The great majority of these people slave their lives away 
writing music which will never be performed. This is 
largely their own fault. To be a successful composer, you 
must have a dual personality. 

Only in the popular field are the composers repaid for 
their efforts. And, strangely enough, when “Romeo and 
Juliet' by Tsehaikowsky becomes “Our Love” in the popu¬ 
lar field. “Romeo and Juliet” becomes a sell-out on rec¬ 
ords. VS hen the first movement of Tseliaikowsky's piano 
concerto became “Tonight We Love”—the concerto under 
went a new revival in concert popularity. The thievery of 
ideas employ ed, unashamedly, by Tin Pan Alley composers 
is breathtaking in its bold-faced knavery. I am speechless 
when confronted by one of these burglars—-and yet, it is a 
blessing in disguise because I know that as soon as the 
stolen property has become popular as a song, I can play 
it in its original form as the thieves will have taught the 
melody to the general public. Nothing can be done to stop 
this. The copyright law says such a practice is not illegal. 

I am told that the big name dance band business is con¬ 
trolled by several agencies. Their method of operation is 
quite simple. They find a nice looking hoy playing in a 
dance band and put him under contract at a figure which is 
so mueh more than the amount he is earning as a player, 
that he is glad to sign a long-term agreement. Then they 
recruit for him a dance hand of his own. They hire ar¬ 
rangers, pick the tunes to be played. If the hand catches 
the public’s fancy another name hand is launched but it is 
very largely controlled by the agency. 


Kiilisf I In* Support of Wonioii 

A full-page advertisement, recently sponsored by the Homans Home Com- 
portion, referred to the women’s club program which the magazine had prepared 
relating to the artiele entitled, “lint Suppose She Fall®!” This article, which 
appeared in an early 1952 issue, attacked boards of education for surfacing their 
playgrounds with black top. According to the advertisement. 276 women’s clubs 
have presented the surfacing program, and 89 clubs have voted to make safe 
surfacing for playgrounds a club project. 

Tilt magazine undoubtedly performed a service in stimulating an interest on 
the part of the women's organization- in the condition of their playgrounds. 
I/ornl recreation authorities may well take advantage of this interest in enlisting 
support for a program of plnv ground improvements. It is unfortunate, liow- 
evrr. that in the program material issued for use by the women's clubs, statistics 
on school playground accidents were included which indicate a much larger 
volume of accidents than have been reported by the school authorities in the 
cities cited in the program. 
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• I. Robert M. Shultz, superintendent of recreation in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, has been granted a three-months 
leave of absence to assist in establishing a democratic youth 
program in Germany. Under the sponsorship of the U. S. 
International Administration of the Department of State, 
he has been assigned to Munich, where his job will be 
that of a consultant and advisor to the youth program. He 
will conduct surveys and assist in designing facilities, pro¬ 
gram planning and financing, and the recruitment and 
training of leaders. Mr. Shultz is the third New England 
person who has been selected for this type of work. 

• Carl Bozenski, program director for the Torrington, 
Connecticut, recreation department was interviewed by 
Mary Margaret McBride on her radio program recentl). 
Carl told about Torrington's famous Christmas Village 
(Recreation, November 1949). Hallowe’en week festivities 
(Recreation, September 1952), special activities conduc¬ 
ted during Public Founders’ and Donors’ Week in memory 
of Joseph Lee and others, and several of the other events 
during the year for which Torrington is so renowned. 

• The retirement of Jerome C. Dretzka, executive secretary 
of the Milwaukee (Wisconsin) County Park Commission, 
has been announced. Mr. Dretzka. who has reached the 
mandatory retirement age of seventy years, has been in the 
park service for more than thirty years and is recognized 
as one of the leaders in that field. His successor, as gen¬ 
eral manager, is Alfred I,. Boerner. 

• Julian Smith of the State Department of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, Lansing, Michigan, has succeeded Arthur C. Elmer, 
chief of the Parks and Recreation Division, Department of 
Conservation, as the chairman of the Michigan State Inter- 
Agency Council on Recreation. 

• Edward McGowan, director of recreation in Detroit, is 
the 1953 president of the Michigan Recreation Association. 
Other officers are: Chase Hammond, Muskegon, first vice- 
president ; Malcolm Elliott, Saginaw, second vice-president; 
Lina Tyler, Flint, third vice-president; Harry Burns, Grand 
Bapids, secretary; and Ross Kressler, Ypsilanti, treasurer. 
Harold Manchester, Dearborn, is the retiring president. 

Bret McGinnis Day 

By mayoral proclamation a special day was set aside, in 
Neosho, Missouri, to give recognition to a local recreation 
director who has done an outstanding job. Bret McGinnis 
was the man so honored. On ‘‘Bret McGinnis Day,” people 
of the community and civic organizations all joined in 
paying tribute to this man who, through his untiring efforts. 


contributed so much to the welfare and recreation activities 
of his community. 

Our Northern Neighbors 

• J. K. Tett, director of the Community Programmes 
Branch of the Ontario, Canada, Department of Education, 
is on a leave of absence from that position, for a period of 
two years, for special duty establishing recreation welfare 
services with the Royal Canadian Air Force. Wing Com¬ 
mander Tett was awarded the D.F.C. while serving as a 
pilot with the R.A.F. Bomber Command. During his ab¬ 
sence, K. L. Young will be the acting director of the 
Programmes Branch. 

• Dr. Doris W. Plewes has resigned from her position as 
assistant director of the Physical Fitness Division, Depart¬ 
ment of National Health and Welfare, Canada. 

Recent Appointments 

Appointed to positions as superintendents or directors of 
parks and recreation departments are: G. R. Felton, Jr., 
Texarkana, Texas; Joseph G. Renaud, Oceanside, Califor¬ 
nia; and George Cammack, Phenix City, Alabama. 

New recreation superintendents and directors include: 
Willis Baker, Lincoln, Illinois; Stuart P. Brewbaker, Lex¬ 
ington, Virginia; Fred Erdhaus, Beverly Hills, California; 
James E. Fearon, Chatham. New York; G. Fletcher, Ports¬ 
mouth, Virginia; George Gentry, Griffin, Georgia; Robert 
E. Kresge, Charleston, West Virginia; Bussell Rolandson, 
Alexandria, Minnesota; David Russell, Martinsville, Vir¬ 
ginia: W. H. Wallace, Hanford, California; and Bill Woods, 
Clinton, Tennessee. 

Other recent appointees are: Audrey A. Cooper, Recrea¬ 
tional Therapist. Maryland State Training School, 0wings 
Mills, Maryland; Marjorie Glass, Recreation Center Super¬ 
visor, Salinas, California; Milton Hagen, Community Cen¬ 
ter Director, Kansas City, Missouri; and Francis W. Hart- 
zell. Director of Pilot Program, Kansas City. Missouri. 

Britton F. Boughner 

Flags in Wellesley, Massachusetts, were lowered to half- 
mast in mourning for Britton F. Boughner, superintendent 
of the Park and Recreation Commission, who died sud¬ 
denly in December of a heart attack. 

During his years as superintendent, Mr. Boughner, in¬ 
augurated a wide variety of recreation facilities and activi¬ 
ties in his community—activities for people of all ages, 
all interests. He was instrumental in arranging community¬ 
wide programs and musical organizations, supervised play¬ 
grounds and playfields, classes in crafts, sports, drama and 
dancing. 

He was a member of the New England District Advisory 
Committee of the National Recreation Association, presi¬ 
dent of the Eastern Massachusetts Recreation Association, 
member of the American Recreation Society, and of several 
other professional groups. 

The untimely passing of this young executive, who was 
forty-eight years old. has caused great sorrow among his 
multitude of friends. 
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J^y U THir lo Japan was fabulous. We arrived on Sunday, 
Cx August 10, at five o'eloek in the morning, and were 
met at the airport by a delegation of important leaders. 
His Koval Highness the I’rinee of Mikasa. the Kmperor’s 
youngest brother, drove fifty miles from his summer home 
to greet us personally. A press eonference at the Imperial 
Hotel announced to the nation our recreation mission. 

W e left Tokyo the next morning and started on one of 
the most strenuous and most rewarding assignments I 
have ever undertaken. We spent thirty-nine days and 
nights packed full of activities, in twenty-five prefectures 
or states. 

Before we left Tokyo, the Prince of Mikasa entertained 
ns at Korinka-Ku, the home of bis elder brother. Prince 
Takamatsu. In addition to the royal brothers and their 
princesses, several Japanese cabinet members, our own 
Ambassador Murphy and his family, representatives of 
the Army, board members of the Japanese MIA, chief 
executives of radio and press associations, and others were 
among the guests to start otf our recreation mission. 

W e were accompanied constantly by committees repre¬ 
senting the national association, and. in each state, by 


square lilnroir: tin* heroine a popular recreation 
Japan. Here parliripanls rleiiinn-lrale (heir aileplue 
ot’ ill* program, itnriiig the "Welronir*' parly lie|< 


Mr. Kivebs, Assistant Executive Director of the \ational 
Recreation Association, is also secretary of the National 
Music M eek Committee. For many years he has been the 
secretary of the National Recreation Congress Committee. 


Fart 111—Mission to Japan 
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representatives of the governor, the mayor, and various 
ministries related to recreation. 

The pattern generally was the same. Upon arrival in a 
town, we were met by officials, had press interviews, con¬ 
ferred with selected groups of leaders, made one or more 
puLlic addresses, distributed literature, showed the motion 
picture film, A Chance to Play, visited recreation facilities, 
and had a series of individual conferences. This went on, 
literally, throughout our stay in Japan. 

While in Japan we gave considerable attention to the 
problem of recreation for our military personnel on lerave. 
In addition to touring throughout Japan, we attended the 
National Recreation Congress in Kumamoto. It was very 
impressive, and showed a vitality and a purposefulness 
that augurs well for recreation in Japan. 

Sixteen hundred delegates from outside of the state 
attended. Another 2,500 within Kumamoto and surrounding 
cities made a total of about 4,000 participants. They had 
general sessions, discussion meetings and exhibits; and 
many of their topics were similar to ours. Square dancing 
filled the roped-off streets and vacant lots in various parts 
of Kumamoto. Speaking at a general session in a packed 
auditorium, I extended the greetings of American recrea¬ 
tion leaders, explained our own recreation movement fully, 
its values and relationship to citizenship in. a democracy, 
gave in detail the organization and services of our NRA, 
and oifered our cooperation and good will. 

We awarded, in behalf of the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation of the U. S. A., a special medal to the Prince of 
Mikasa and to fifteen other Japanese leaders who had 
helped in building the national recreation movement in 
Japan. Those receiving the medals and citation were: 


His Highness Prince of Mikasa 
Mr. Soichi Saito 
Mr. Shunzn Yoshisaka 
Mr. Yoshihiko Kurimnto 
Mr. Masaynke Asakura 
Mr. Masazo Ikeda 
Mr. Eiichi Isnmura 
Mr. Kenkichi Oshinia 


Mr. Shiniehi Sato 
Mr. Yoshiteru Shiratori 
Mr. Genzaburo Shirayama 
Mr. Taisuke Nishida 
Mr. Jinzahuro Fukuyama 
Mr. Tatsuro Misumi 
Mr. Akira Miyaina 
Mr. Toru Yanagita 


On one side of this medallion appears in relief a group 
of hurdlers fashioned by Tait McKenzie, one of America’s 
great sculptors of youth. It is called The Joy of Effort. 


The Japan recreation mission was an excellent 
example of a cooperative approach to a fundamental 
problem—leisure time and its constructive use. Pri¬ 
vately supported agencies on both sides of the Pacific 
shared in the. planning and execution , and are now 
follou-ing-up the findings. This project had the ap¬ 
proval of both the American and Japanese governments 
though it was a non-governmental mission. 

In preparation for our trip, the interest of organiza¬ 
tions and individuals was enlisted in the. project, their 
cooperation and support secured, and funds raised to 
finance America's part of the project. In Japan, the 
Japanese NRA planned and financed a nation-wide 
tour which made it possible to present our message, of 
good will and cooperation to the Japanese people. 


It is symbolic of the joyous vitality of the recreation move¬ 
ment. not only in its physical aspects, but in all of the 
varied activities which make up the recreation program. 

On the other side appears the following inscription: 

For enriching the human spirit through recreation. 

National Recreation Association, U.S.A. 

With the medallion was presented a certificate, signed by 
Otto T. Mallery, Chairman of the Board of Directors, and 
Joseph Prendergast, Executive Director of the National 
Recreation Association of America, which stated, in part: 

"The National Recreation Association is proud of what 
its services have meant to America, and believes that its 
proper counterpart in other nations can contribute greatly 
to the enrichment of life for their people. It is our hope 
that this recognition of leaders in other lands, who share 
our aspirations, may serve to bring about a closer fellow¬ 
ship and an exchange of ways and means of enriching the 
human spirit through recreation. 

“We welcome the opportunity—within the limits of our 
resources—to share with others our information and ex¬ 
perience.” 

In addition, we presented to the NRA of Japan a basic 
library of our NRA literature and certain other publica¬ 
tions characteristic of American life, presented a magnifi¬ 
cent exhibit of arts and crafts donated by the recreation 
department of Portland, Oregon, and gave another showing 
of the motion picture film, A Chance To Play. 

On one of the days at the Congress there was a session 
on international recreation. Colonel Caum, Colonel Ogden, 
Colonel Davenport, Colonel Moore and several other men 
and women representing the U. S. Army were on the plat¬ 
form participating in the discussion with representatives 
from Canada and China. 

While at Kumamoto, Colonel Ogden, commander of 
Camp Wood, located nearby, invited ns and a group of 
officials of the Japanese NRA to Camp N, ood. Here we 
discussed the desirability of the closer collaboration of 
Army officials and Japanese leaders in providing recreation 
for both the servicemen and the Japanese people. Colonel 
and Mrs. Ogden showed us through the splendid recreation 
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At ihe Ti»k>» Kolary Club \%ttli clnh |>rt‘^i«ient J. Fiirii>awa, 
the Prince anil I’rinrcs.** of MikuHa* anil Saichi Saito. 


Mr. \\ ivcr*, the Prince of Mikn^a and Saichi Sailn with the 
lacijner lam pH prcHented at the Snvonara (farewell) party. 


fiicililit-s provided for our men inside tlie cam]). Wc walrjipd 
a demonstration of games and sports by our soldiers and 
Japanese civilians—an example of the collaboration wc 
were discussing. Colonel Ogden is deeply concerned for 
the welfare of the young men in bis charge. He has made 
Camp Wood a place of beauty; and those who return to it 
from Korea come back to a bit of America tucked away in 
the Japanese hills. 

The Prince of Mikasa and his Princess attended the 
( ongress and took an active parI in it. President Soichi 
Sailo. board chairman V. Kurimoto, (J. Sbirayama, T. 
Misumi. T, Yanngita and others gave outstanding leader¬ 
ship to il 

On two of the days, the ( ongress broke up into groups 
and visited nearby < ilies. industrial plants, fishing \ Hinges 
and rural districts. The Prince and I barnstormed the 
area in behalf of recreation, speaking both to groups of 
lead ors and to mass meetings indoors and out. We also 
worked together in this was at other times and in oilier 
parts of Japan. 

Now, what came out of our \ i>il to Japan? At a formal 
dinner given by tin Prince of Mikasa for a group of 
important leaders in Tokvo a few davs before we left, we 
discussed wlial had come out of this cooperative mission. 

first, let me remind you that here is a nation of eighlv- 
five million people, recently defeated 111 a disastrous war. 
living on land smaller in area than California, faeed with 
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pressing economic, political and social problems, their 
government completely reorganized, their way of life 
radically changed, and their acceptance back into the family 
of nations less than six months old when we were there. 

Japan’s open-armed welcome to the recreation move¬ 
ment is an outstanding example of how a tense world is 
turning to recreation for relief. 

At the meeting mentioned above it was generally agreed 
that among the results could he listed these: 

1. The concept of recreation in Japan has broadened. 

2. Government leaders on all levels have faeed recrea¬ 
tion ns one of the important national problems, and edu¬ 
cators and officials have given consideration to il. 

3. Recreation in Japan has had a better and more wide¬ 
spread coverage by press and radio lhan ever before. 

4. A verv considerable interest in home and family play 
was developed. 

5. 1 here was a general acceptance on the part of officials 
of the importance of leadership. 

6. There was an acceptance of the need for strengthen¬ 
ing and expanding the National Recreation Association of 
Japan as a service agency for local groups. It is now being 
reorganized and plans laid for a larger financing. 

7. I here was a recognition hv many leaders of the 
necessity of including girls and women more generally in 
the recreation life of the people. 

8. Attention was focused upon the problem of recreation 
for our own American service personnel stationed in 
Japan. \\ e all know how acute is the problem of men in 
the armed forces away from home, even in this country. 
In the Far past it is much more serious. 1 found high 
ranking officers of the Army and the Japanese leaders con¬ 
cerned about our men on leave from camp or from the 
Korean front. \\ e look tune to have a series of conferences 
with them, including General Harrold, Commander of 
U. S. Forces in Japan. 

These conferences culminated in a joint session in Tokyo 
just before we left, at which time a definite program was 
set up and plans made for an organization to bring about 
a closer liaison between the Army and the Japanese, and 
a more wholesome recreation program for our servicemen 
and for the Japanese people: Since our return to America, 
letters received from the Far East Command report steps 
already taken to implement the program. 

9. One of the tilings that impressed us while in Japan, 
and which has grown upon us since our return because of 
comments and letters from leaders in America and Japan, 
is the fact that, in addition to tile specific service to the 
recreation movement, the mission had value in building 
better inter national understanding. It can, and I believe 
will, continue to have this effect because: 

a. We have gained a first hand knowledge of Japan—the 
eounlry. the pimple, the customs, the spirit. 

h. We have brought hack a feeling of admiration for the 
progress which has been made in I lie post-war period in 
industry, in local government, in education, in rebuilding 
of cities, in reereation development, and in looking forward 
l ather than hark. 

e. We have e\]>erieiiced and know the extent of good 
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feeling that exists in Japan for America. Our trip was 
filled with evidence of this. 

The international understanding and closer relations 
established through this bringing together of the recreation 
forces of the two countries have contributed to the total 
effort of strengthlining Japan for a place on the team of 
free nations. 

I am sure you will understand that in listing these things 
and other evidences which F shall cite, we are talking not 
in personal terms, but in terms of the recognition of the 
project itself which was completely a cooperative effort 
between America and Japan, and which was an expression 
and extension of the services of the National Recreation 
Association and of the whole American recreation move¬ 
ment itself. 

Some of the evidence upon which we base our conclu¬ 
sions: 

1. We had the status of “national guests” and received a 
friendly reception everywhere we went. 

2. Governors, mayors and legislative representatives 
expressed to us personally the intention of giving more 
time and money to recreation. 

3. In Osaka we were awarded the silver medal given to 
those who make a contribution to the Advancement of 
Culture in Japan. 

4. A series of lectures which we had prepared, plus cer¬ 
tain other information about the recreation movement in 
America, was published in a special booklet which is being 
widely distributed in Japan. 

5. Statements, letters from the Prince of Mikasa, officials 
of the Japanese NR A and other leaders have expressed 



Mrs. Kivers listens as the Prince of Mikasa reads the citation 
presented, along with the lumps, in appreciation of the suc¬ 
cessful completion of their international reerealion mission. 


gratitude and appreciation for the progress made in the 
public understanding of recreation. His Highness, in his 
capacity as Honorary President of Japan’s NR A, made 
two public statements about the recreation mission, one 
in the form of a letter which he read at the Sayonara party 
at the home of our host, T. Kato, the other at the gather¬ 
ing of national leaders at Korinka-ku. The latter follows: 

“After the war, interest in square dancing swept the 
country. Some people in Japan thought recreation meant 
only square dancing. Mr. Rivers has broadened our con¬ 
cept of what recreation is and what it can mean to our 
country. His visit has been especially helpful in getting 
our governors, mayors and other officials to understand 
recreation and its importance. His concrete help on our 
specific recreation problems has been much appreciated. 

“We have received much help from America. Since the 
war we have had many visitors who have tried to help us. 
In a few cases their plans appeared to be either too ideal¬ 
istic or not applicable to the Japanese situation. They 
were confusing rather than helpful in spite of good inten¬ 
tions. However, those who were connected with recreation 
have been helpful and constructive. 

“Mr. Rivers’ analysis of our situation was clarifying and 
his suggestions and advice have been very practical. Our 
people are accepting them. Steps are being taken to carry 
many of them out. The Riiers’ insight into Japanese psy¬ 
chology, their friendliness and their frankness make us 
feel grateful to them and closer to America. From our 
point of view, their mission has been a complete success. 
We appreciate all they have done.” 

6. In Tokyo, just prior to leaving, a whole series of 
farewell gatherings, luncheons and cocktail parties, was 
held in our honor. Among them, a surprise square dance 
party featuring 224 dancers, each chosen to represent 
square dance societies, in the metropolitan area of Tokyo, 
having a total membership of 500,000 people. 

Included was a luncheon party given by Governor Yeasui 
in Tokyo. The presidents and representatives of forty- 
eight different recreation associations came together to 
greet us and bid us farewell. 

I wish there were space to share with you some of the 
conferences w r e had with certain individuals throughout 
Japan and to describe some of our experiences in that pic¬ 
turesque country. I remember the grand old man, Miki- 
molo, the pearl king who is ninety-four years old, who sat 
kimona-clad fanning himself and listened eagerly as 1 an¬ 
swered his question, “What are you doing in Japan?" 
When 1 fiuished telling him he leaned forward, tapped me 
on the knee with his fan and said, “Good, you should stay 
here a year. Japan needs your message.” 

I recall our several talks with Dr. Morito, former cabi¬ 
net minister, who helped to write the new constitution for 
Japan and who now serves as president of Hiroshima Uni¬ 
versity. fie told me, “Japan needs a new spiritual founda¬ 
tion for its forward look, and recreation will help.” 

1 w'ould like to tell you more about Tatsuya Kato, also 
a former cabinet member, now president of the Nippon 
cinema, and a leading businessman of Japan. He was our 
host while we were in Tokyo. He put at our disposal his 
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heme, his office, his car, and placed our mission first upon 
his list because he thought it was contributing to a clearer 
understanding between Japan and America and would re¬ 
sult in more friendly relations. 

I wish there were space to tell you of our visits to Japa¬ 
nese homes and our sharing of Japanese family life, our 
inspection of farms and factories large and small, our visits 
to temples and shrines, our rides in cars, on boats and 
trains and rickshaws, of our stay in Japanese-style hotels, 
sleeping and eating as the Japanese did—all sandwiched 
into a busy schedule. All of these contributed to an under- 
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standing of the people and their problems and gave us per¬ 
spective for fitting recreation into the total picture. 

There were many mo\ing experiences. I recall standing 
on the top of the City Hall in Hiroshima, where the first 
atom bomb practically wiped out a city of 100,000 people, 
and listening to the officials tell with pride of their rebuild¬ 
ing this former war center into a city of peace—where 
recreation is to have an important place. Rich in our 
memory is the visit to Tenriko, home and headquarters of 
the Tcnri religion—where worshippers at sunrise and sun¬ 
set dance to colorful music, and where we swam in a mod¬ 
ern pool and, after dining with the Grand Patriarch Shozen 
Nakayaina, joined his family in square dancing. 

On one day we visited International Christian Univer¬ 
sity, a fifty-year dream now being realized for an experi¬ 
ment in international Christian education. Vie attended 
the annual hoard meeting and later Dr. George Togasaki, 
chairman of the hoard, and S. Saito showed us the cam¬ 
pus. There is belief in recreation here and it will become 
a source of leadership. 

Here is a brief statement pointing up the strong points 
of recreation in Japan as 1 saw it: 

1) The development of sports. This is wide-spread, 
and wherever I went 1 saw baseball, volleyball, swimming, 
track, and ping pong. 

2) Fishing, hiking, and mountain climbing. Interest 
and participation in these is evident all over Japan. 

3) Folk and square dancing. Interest in and develop¬ 
ment of them is phenomenal, has swept the country. 

4) Use of school facilities. I was delighted to see some 
examples of the use of srhool facilities for community rec¬ 
reation in cities and in villages. 
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5) The National Recreation Congress in Kumamoto. 
This was extraordinarily good, and showed a vitality and 
a purposefulness that augers well for recreation in Japan. 

6) Industrial recreation programs. Examples I saw 
were good and excellent results were being achieved. 

7) Study and research. There is much earnest think¬ 
ing, questioning, and some research going on. Ibis is very 
healthy. Questions raised at meetings on techniques and 
standards showed real thought. 

8) Leadership of Prince Mikasa. His interest and 
understanding, his devotion, his ability and his influence 
make him a great asset for the recreation movement in 
Japan. I'rince Mikasa is the Joseph Lee of Japan. 

Recommendations and suggestions for the Japanese to 
which we gave greatest emphasis were: 

1) Wide-spread interest in p nchinko (pin ball machine 
fad now sweeping the country) shows a hunger in the 
hearts of the Japanese for recreation. This is a challenge 
to recreation leaders and other thoughtful Japanese men 
and women to provide more and better forms of recreation 
for the people. 

2) Trained leadership is essential; more attention 
should he given to leadership and more funds should be 
made available for it. 

3) Children’s playgrounds should be better planned; 
the number should be increased and leaders provided— 
volunteer and paid. 

-1) Home and family play are almost an unexplored 
field and offer great possibilities-there is a need to spell 
out how and what to do. 

5) Girls and women should be brought more actively 
into recreation programs as participants and as leaders. 

6) There is much interest in camping. It should be 
carefully studied and people—children and families— 
should he given opportunities to enjoy it. Hold statesman¬ 
like leadership is needed to make camping in Japan an 
asset instead of a liability. 

7) Schools and citizens’ halls should be more widely 
used as centers for community recreation, building on the 
excellent start made. 

8) Educational work needs to he done on: what com¬ 
munities can do for themselves: use of what they have now 
in facilities; how recreation can be provided with limited 
funds; values of recreation. 

9) Need for strong National Recreation Association of 
Japan with funds and personnel to serve local groups. The 
leadership should be broadened to include women and lay¬ 
men with broad interests. 

Those of you reading this report, who are looking for 
ward to service in this profession, ran have the added as¬ 
surance that this movement (n the future will increasingly 
be of value to the world at large, ns it has been to Amer¬ 
ica; that it can he an important factor in building the kind 
of international understanding which is necessary if our 
world, as we know it, is to survive. 

A heavy burden rests upon those whose public and pro¬ 
fessional responsibility is to brighten the lives of people. 
Never was recreation service more important; never was 
the opportunity for the philanthropic dollar greater. 
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Party Plans 

A GOOD party leader always plans for 
more games or activities than prob¬ 
ably will be used. This enables him to 
switch to something different as often 
as is desirable. No game should be 
played until interest begins to lag but, 
rather, should be terminated while fun 
is still at its height. 

Balance the program with both ac¬ 
tive and quiet games. All equipment 
or properties needed should he assem¬ 
bled and made ready in advance. 

Plan some get acquainted or other 
activities that can start as soon as the 
first guests arrive. When the party is 
large, divide into smaller groups, as 
well as into partners. This device 
makes for easier handling of games, 
helps people get acquainted, and also 
lends itself to “progressive” parties, in 
which the winners move on to another 
group and another activity. 

Do not overstress competition, or 
the awarding of prizes, but let your 
attitude be that of playing the game 
for the fun of it. If prizes are used 
award them to the group or to part¬ 
ners wherever possible, rather than to 
individuals; and be sure that they are 
inexpensive and humorous. If the lat 
ter, they can add fun to the festivities. 

Your Valentine Party 


wide and wrap with yellow paper to 
simulate a gold frame, or with red 
paper to represent the edges of a valen¬ 
tine. A curtain can be arranged to 
slip easily on a rod attached to the top 
of the frame. If this is not possible, 
however, or your party is a small one, 
the game can be played just the same. 

Divide the guests into partners, or 
groups, depending upon the size of 
your party. Present each group with 
a title, for which they are to compose 
and present a living valentine in the 
form of a tableau, while the remain¬ 
ing guests aet as the audienee. Plaee 
a time limit on this preparation—five 
or ten minutes will do. If the party is 
not a large one, provide crepe paper, 
doilies, feathers, seissors, pins, and 
other odds and ends of scraps from 
which they can improvise costumes. If 
desired, prizes can be awarded for the 
best, funniest, and so on. 

Further zest can be added to the fun 
by turning each tableau into a guessing 
contest. Choose the titles of the val¬ 
entines from titles of well-known senti¬ 
mental songs, for instance, such as 
Little Gypsy Sweetheart, Annie Laurie, 
and so on, or from book titles, or from 
famous sweethearts, such as Priscilla 
and John Alden, Romeo and Juliet, 
Cupid and Psyche, and let the audi¬ 
ence guess what is being depicted. In 
this event, the actors must be careful 


Some “Whys” Behind the 
Planning 

—Claire Jeanne Weubbold 

A well-planned evening can over¬ 
come barriers—guests arriving in 
cliques, unfamiliar location, strangers 
in the group—to a good time for all. 

Use tags as a means of team divi¬ 
sion. Alternate the distribution of four 
different colored tags. There is value 
in this method when a clique arrives. 
As each member receives a different 
colored tag, the clique will be broken 
as soon as teams are used, the “yel¬ 
lows” being on one team, the “reds” 
on another, and so on. 

Use a game to overcome the self- 
consciousness of people in a new loca¬ 
tion. We all know that feeling of “at 
home” when we are familiar with our 
surroundings. A group can readily 
acquire that good feeling through a 
hunting game. Teams are organized 
in the suggested manner. Hidden 
around the room are squares of colored 
paper. Team members roam around 
the, room in search of these for their 


For decorations — hearts, cupids, 
bows and arrows. All paper and pencil 
games will seem more in keeping with 
the season if you provide your guests 
with red pencils and heart shaped pa¬ 
per. 

As a finale just before refreshments, 
why not try the following: 

Impromptu Living Valentines —If 
possible, prepare in advance a large 
picture frame, about four feet by seven 
feet. Construct of boards four inches 


to display some unmistakable clues. 

Your President's Party 

If you are giving a Washington’s or 
Lincoln’s birthday party, why not drop 
the cherries, hatchets and colonial sil¬ 
houettes from the decorations this 
year? Center the flag—or several of 
them—with a spotlight Upon them if 
possible. (Remember that flags are 
not to be draped.) For other decora¬ 
tions, use red, white and blue. 


team’s credit. While doing this they 
are becoming acquainted with their 
environment; and the remainder of the 
evening they will have lost that feel¬ 
ing of strangeness. 

Play' several team games, so that the 
members of the teams gain a feeling of 
allegiance. Team spirit can result in 
the making of new friendships. 

Singing games and just old fashioned 
community singing draw the whole 
crowd together for a happy ending. 
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13 ecreation is the sugar and spice which makes life nice, 
it involves just about all the real fun on earth! Those 
of us who work professionally in the field of recreation, 
and who are loyal to the finer philosophies of leisure, are 
convinced that we do indeed have the very best jobs in all 
the world. Public recreation has swiftly taken its rightful 
place as a newcomer among worthy professions, for here 
■s a puhlie service founded on the good things of life. 

W e have come a long, long way since those early days of 
the sand lots in Boston, or of the original Jane Addams’ 
Hull House in Chicagoj and great strides forward are 
easily within the memories of most of us. We, who are 
engaged in this vocation, are. in reality, “public engineers 
of human happiness.” 

But even so meritorious a movement is completely de¬ 
pendent upon the understanding and support of the people. 
Their good will is a prerequisite to their approval, at the 
polls, of the vital bond issues or tax funds which are so 
necessary for the job. 

In most departments the proof of the pudding is gen¬ 
erously evidenced in the happy faces of participating 
patrons. These are the satisfied customers of public recre¬ 
ation, the friendly boosters, who are enlightened as to its 
benefits. 

But, how may we reach those throngs of uninformed 
citizens who remain aloof and who apparently never make 
use of onr Services? How can we rightfully' expect that 
these strangers-to-our-eause shall cheerfully pay taxes to 
support a service of which they know little or nothing? 
Many of these goodly people are your neighbors and mine; 
many of them doubtless still think of a recreation center 
as an tuisupervised place in which to play ball, a hangout 
for underprivileged children, or a public cure-all for ju¬ 
venile delinquency. 

Let us not ever be so naive as to assume that public 
recreation departments can effectively function for long 
without the promotion and maintenance of good public 
relations. It i« imperative that we seek the good will of 
Mr. John Q. Taxpayer, and that we shall confide in him 
at all times, for it is he who sits in the driver’s seat. He 
should always know whither we are going and why. Then, 
and only then, will he he our friendly partner and onr 
staunch supporter. It is as simple as that! 

And just exactly how may this best be accompli shed? 

It is my earnest plea that we develop a greater under¬ 
standing of the principles of good salesmanship, and that 
we learn to fppljr those principles universally in our work. 
We must actually sell our philosophies, just as surely as if 
we were selling tangible commodities. That is the magic 
formula. Let lis see how it works. 

first, consider the aspects of salesmanship in a more 
technical souse, as inter jireted by the leaders of the 
business world. 

The Ingredients of Wood Nilcsmunsliip 

Salr-man-hip is siiiqily an optimistic form of ajqdicd 
psychology. I hat is to say, it is psychology so ap|)lird as 

Mil. HlKiKK, m director nj the Harbor District, Department 
of Recreation and Darks, City of Las / Inprles, Cali/arnia. 
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to win friendly reactions and to influence people to our 
way of thinking. But salesmanship is also a thoroughly 
practical science, the successful use of which requires that 
we shall observe a few simple, laws that govern it. 

Sales experts of the business world tell us that all real 
salesmanship embodies a standard pattern of procedure 
which (dearly distinguishes it from the more commonplace 
type of transaction known as order-taking. A few basic 
steps are always observed in the conduct of any genuine 
sale, regardless of uhal we are selling; for certain charac¬ 
teristics invariably exist in any sale, regardless of whether 
our transaction is comjdeted in five minutes or five years, 
and regardless of whether we are selling a visible article 
or an intangible idea. 

Here then are these basic fundamental steps or elements 
which are apparent in any ethical sale: 

1. Tile Approach (Attracting Attention )—The sales¬ 
man makes a friendly contact with his prospect he cus¬ 
tomer. and attempts to capture willing attention. 

2. The Appeal (Stimulating Interest )—The salesman 
focuses the customer’s attention upon the quality, the func¬ 
tion, tlie value and the desirability of the merchandise or 
idea which is being sold. This demands a tactful explaira- 
ion or presentation of related facts with possibly a prac¬ 
tical demonstration. The customer’s imagination is stimu¬ 
lated, and he gains just enough information or knowledge 
to further whit his curiosity; and many questions race 
through his mind. 

“How much will this cost me and can 1 nlford it? Do 1 
really need it or want it, and how does it compare with 
the competitive product which some other jhtsoii or or¬ 
ganization is trying to sell me? Why should 1 tush into 
it: nifty In* 1 should take niv time and look around 

This is the salesman’s golden opportunity to gain the 
confidence and trust of his customer, and to motivate in 
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him a strong interest in the merchandise or idea. All ques¬ 
tions, all doubts, and all objections are met with courteous 
assurance and with a satisfactory explanation. This is the 
friendly duel of pros and cons. 

3. The Favorable Response (Desire h Aroused )— 
Now comes that most critical moment when the customer 
mentally surrenders to the suggestions of the salesman. 
Actually he has been so guided in his thinking as to agree 
with the salesman’s proposition inwardly if not orally. His 
actions and speech will now indicate to the salesman that 
all sales-resistance has been lowered or reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. The customer has sold himself on the idea of being 
sold. Now he is willing or ready to buy, perhaps even 
eager to complete the transaction. Now he desires to pos¬ 
sess that which is offered for sale! 

The expert salesman is quick to recognize these symp¬ 
toms as being signals inviting action. '1 lius far he has 
done his work well, but can he finish the sale? 

4. The Deal Is Closed (Action is Produced) —Now he 
seeks to complete the deal while the "iron is hot.” Strange¬ 
ly, perhaps, this last step is often the most difficult of all 
for the salesman. He knows that the sale is never com¬ 
pleted until the final details are concluded. 

This requires that there must be a mutual accord be¬ 
tween salesman and customer, in these final moments of 
suspense, if we are to achieve a happy ending. But, be¬ 
cause action is the normal outgrowth of desire, the deal is 
ultimately closed, and we should have a satisfied customer 
and a highly pleased salesman. A sale has been made. 

Note: In actual practice several of these steps may often be 
combined or mixed together, or we may witness one of them 
strongly overshadowing the others. But their individual identity 
is never completely lost. 

The foregoing analysis reveals that a sale is possible of 
completion only if and when the customer is ready to buy- 
in other words, any sale is in reality first completed in the 
mind of the customer. He must like what he sees and hears, 
or there can be no transaction. 

The consistently successful salesman of the business 
world is keenly aware of this. In fact, his entire strategy 
is planned and conducted with this one question constantly 
in mind. “How t may I encourage in ihe customer a strongly 
impelling desire to possess that commodity or idea which 
1 am trying to sell?” 

Characteristics of a Consistently Successful Salesman 
There are many theories for success in selling, but the 
basic formula boils down to the application of a few quali¬ 
ties or skills which are universally known to produce de¬ 
sired results. Thus, whether we are selling automobiles, or 
whether we arc selling our services in public recreation, 
our effectiveness will depend upon our proficiency in keep¬ 
ing within these simple axioms of good salesmanship: 

A. The good salesman has a thorough knowledge of the 
merchandise or the idea which he is trying to sell. There 
is no substitute for being well informed as a means of 
commandeering the respect of the customer. 

B. The good salesman has good i>ersorwlity-traits. His 
appearance, manner of speech, actions and behavior must 
meet with the approval of the. customer. Physically, men¬ 


tally, morally and emotionally he must “pass inspection.” 

Much has been written on this subject, emphasizing the 
many personal qualities of an ideal salesman. He will be 
tactful, cheerful, honest, punctual, reliable, courteous, and 
so on. The list is long indeed. 

But all authorities agree that the one indispensable qual¬ 
ity, above all else, is that conscientious loyalty to the cause, 
which we know as a good attitude. His attitude must re¬ 
veal that he loves his work, and that he is personally very 
much sold on what he is doing. He implicitly believes in 
the merits of the merchandise which lie would sell to others. 
Thus is generated the contagious spark of enthusiasm. 

And further, a good attitude should clearly indicate that 
the salesman has the interests of his customer sincerely at 
heart at all times. For that very important person is at 
once the judge and the jury of this dramatic episode. 

C. 'Ihe good salesman must have a generous capacity for 
hard work, intelligently organized to produce results. In 
other words, he must have the mental ability to plan a log¬ 
ical campaign, and the physical energy to carry it through 
to completion. He knows what to do, and so he does it. 

Likewise, it is important that he must know what not to 
do. For example, bis enthusiasm should never be overly 
excessive, or artificial, lest he be suspected of ulterior mo¬ 
tives (high-pressure tactics). Too, he will refrain from 
talking too much and for too long a time, as this is called 
“overselling” and can quickly nullify all chances of a sale. 
Similarly he knows full w r ell the utter futility of arguing 
with those to whom he would like to sell his idea. 

The successful salesman has the "know-how” of getting 
along with people; and he leaves no ethical stones un¬ 
turned in attempts to motivate the reactions of customers. 

Fine words these, for the hard-boiled world of business. 
But just exactly what has all this to do with our work in 
public recreation? Surely we are not to be concerned with 
such highly technical theories of salesmanship? 

Where and When I)o We Sell Public Recreation? 

Everything we do in our field of public recreation in¬ 
volves opportunities for us to help our citizens achieve 
greater happiness; and our success in this regard may de¬ 
pend very largely upon the manner in which we apply the 
basic principles of salesmanship in our tasks. 

Whenever we talk on the telephone, whenever wo con¬ 
verse or correspond with others, whenever we meet with 
citizens individually or in groups, whenever, wherever and 
however we contact people, we are the potential salesmen 
and they are the potential customers. 

We arc selling ourselves, our services, our department, 
our ideals and the objectives for which we stand. The rec¬ 
reation center or playground, the swimming pool or pub¬ 
lic beach, the sports field or craft center, the park or the 
city hall—these are the fox-holes of public opinion, where 
each and every taxpayer is ready to evaluate the depart¬ 
ment by what he sees and hears. 

The Recreation Worker as a Salesman 

Our professional recreation worker is steeped in the high 
ideals of his calling, but lie is also a thoroughly practical 
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person, skilled in the art of being helpful to others. Always 
and in all ways he is meeting people and mure people. 
He captures their attention, he stimulates their interest, 
thus arousing their desires to participate in the benefits of 
public recreation, and then he produces opportunities for 
action, which represents “closing the deal.” The standard 
farniliur pattern of salesmanship is dearly evident through¬ 
out the day’s activities. 

It requires a lot of real salesmanship to develop high 
standards of sportsmanship among those who play on the 
athletic field; or to encourage timid beginners to learn the 
skills of swimming and diving: or to prove that it’s a 
happy experience to make things with one’s own hands; or 
to organize a club, direct a community sing, call a square 
dance, and to stimulate active participation for all. It 
takes a salesman to effectively organize a recreation pro¬ 
gram with due regard for the needs of the local com¬ 
munity. 

Also, we might ask ourselves what happens when a de¬ 
partmental representative appears as guest speaker before 
some local service club or civic group or parent-teachers’ 
association, or when one of the top-flight administrators or 
executives of your department meets with a citizens’ com¬ 
mittee to discuss the pros and cons of some knotty prob¬ 
lem involving public recreation. Surely these are occa- 
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sums which call for salesmanship of the highest degree. 

The list of examples is endless indeed, revealing the 
needs for the continuous application of the basic prin¬ 
ciples of salesmanship in all the many phases of our w ork. 

Our professional recreation worker is not expected to do 
the total job singlchandcd or alone, however. Our mythi¬ 
cal sales-manager leaves no stones unturned in his efforts 
to muster a one hundred per cent sales-tearn; for we should 
be content with nothing less than a maximum in salesman¬ 
ship on the part of each and every employee on the payroll. 

Moreover, an employee may not necessarily be one of 
our professional recreation workers, but could be any staff 
employee—any clerk, janitor and so on—in the department. 

The positive attitude and spirit of good salesmanship 
should permeate every nook and cranny of the organiza¬ 
tion. ft is not enough that the truck driver shall know¬ 
how to drive a truck. It is not enough that the stenog¬ 
rapher shall be, skilled in typing and shorthand. It is im¬ 
perative that all employees in any public recreation de¬ 
partment shall know why their services are needed; that 
they understand something of the philosophies and func¬ 
tions of their departments, and that they themselves shall 
he acquainted with the basic traditions and objectives of 
our work. In other words, we first of all must sell ourselves 
on what we are doing, before we can successfully hope to 
sell our ideas to others with maximum effectiveness. 

Thus, even the humblest employee can be made to feel 
that he belongs on our sales-force, that his task i3 a vital 
part of a great public service. This is, of course, the ideal 
goal, when all employees of the department discover that 
we are working together in a common cause, and when 
this spirit is reflected in the positive attitude of earh and 
every human being on the payroll. 

The Private Citizen ns a Salesman 

Who is the all-powerful third man on our team? An in¬ 
dispensable member of our sales-staff is he, his salesman¬ 
ship spells the word “a-c-t-i-o-n”. We refer of course to the 
enlightened citizen who seeks the good things ol life, and 
who knows the value of wholesome activity for his family 
and for himself, for his friends and neighbors, and for his 
community. He has tasted the “samples", and he wants 
more—bigger and better playgrounds and parks, with pro¬ 
fessional leadership on the job, plus an adequate financial 
budget to make all this possible. 

Ilis sales-talk may be heard informally over the back¬ 
yard fence on a Sunday afternoon, it might be voiced 
more vigorously at the local chamber of commerce, or it 
might he expressed more formally within the cloisters of 
the city council. But wherever and whenever he has the 
slightest opportunity, this willing worker sings the praises 
of public recreation. 

It is tliis type of volunteer who becomes our super-sales¬ 
man. and arouses a public-recreation-minded citizenry to 
approve recreational bond issues at the polls, and to elect 
those political leaders to office who respect public recrea¬ 
tion as a truly essential service. 

Surely we should scrutinize and utilize all potentialities 
in this our task of selling public recreation. It is up to us! 
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Today’s Challenge to the Community Leader 


IF our best educated guessers are cor¬ 
rect we, in America, may he in the 
process of defending—with our re¬ 
sources and manpower-—our demo¬ 
cratic form of free society for at least 
one decade, and perhaps for several. 
If the free people of the world are to 
defend the democratic -way of life, 
against communism and against those 
who would force their ideology upon 
the world, we must anticipate that the 
young people of today, and of genera¬ 
tions yet unborn, will serve some of 
the most impressionable years of their 
lives in a military environment. They 
will eventually become alumni of the 
“University of the Military.” Such cit¬ 
izen soldiers, coming from the civilian 
communities of the country, will re¬ 
turn to civilian life and become the 
American citizen of tomorrow. What 
happens to them during their military 
service can not help but be reflected in 
this nation’s future culture. 

Every insurance must be. taken to 
keep alive in these young men and wo¬ 
men the essence of our democratic so¬ 
ciety—our freedom and our American 
way of life. It would be mockery and 
tragedy if that freedom, which we pre¬ 
pare to defend, were lost in the process 

Mr. Romney is Chief, Community Serv¬ 
ices Branch, S}>ecial Services Divi¬ 
sion of the Department of the Army. 


of preparation and training for defense. 

During the past wars, we were re¬ 
conciled to the fact that the civilian 
soldier was taking “time out” from the 
usual flow of his life, and we antici¬ 
pated and expected casualties, among 
the men in service, in education and 
certain other fields. It is now more 
generally accepted that military service 
can be and must be a “plus-time” in the 
lives of the young men and women who 
make up this large civilian-military 
force within our democracy. We are 
becoming more and more convinced 
that it can not be a time of negative 
experience or one that demoralizes. 

Obviously, there is a responsibility, 
not only for the military commander 
but for the civilian leader, to keep 
alive the virtues of our society and to 
encourage during both on-duty and off 
duty hours the growth and development 
of our youth as future citizens. Their 
morale in the service must be high, and 
their usefulness as citizens of the fu¬ 
ture increased. We believe that they 
can be sent back to their communities 
biitter developed human beings and bet¬ 
ter citizens than when they entered the 
service. Therefore, such a responsibil¬ 
ity can not be assumed by the military 
commander alone. It must be shared 
by the national organization directors 
and the community and civic leaders. 

American communities have in the 


past adjusted themselves to new respon¬ 
sibilities, and established community 
organizations to meet tire challenges of 
their section and of the day. It is rea¬ 
sonable to assume that, given insight 
into the long-range responsibility of ' 
this problem, they will understand and 
undertake their obligations. In creat¬ 
ing a wholesome and hospitable en¬ 
vironment for the youthful stranger 
away from home, all our community 
leadership and resources must be en¬ 
listed. This includes the organizations 
in education, religion, health, safety, 
recreation, welfare, and housing as well 
as the open door of hospitality into the 
best of our family life. The American 
communities near our posts and camps 
realize they can not put barriers around 
their customary way of life, nor do they 
expect to build a stockaded reservation 
in the form of a service club in the cen¬ 
ter of the city to avoid a penetration 
of service personnel into the usual way 
of life within the community. 

They know that the golden rule 
should be operative. In the real sense, 
the communities have loaned their 
youth to other communities — who 
should, in turn, greet cordially the op¬ 
portunity to accept as youthful guests 
these men and women of the services, 
who have been brought to the military 
installation. There is a continuing need 
of integrating the military installation 
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and the nearby communities where the 
youth in the sendees will be spending 
their free time. Communities need to 
organize their leadership and resources 
to do a completely effective job. This 
community leadership includes the tax 
supported governmental agencies in rec¬ 
reation. education, health and welfare. 
The voluntary services of the civic, 
patriotic, fraternal, welfare, the reli¬ 
gious and special interest groups of the 
neighborhood should play an impor¬ 
tant part iri the program. The commer¬ 
cial recreation services such as motion 
picture theatres, bowling alleys, skat¬ 
ing rinks, and so forth, arc important 
facilities for this off-post recreation. 
The doors of hospitality, of the humble 
and the affluent alike, should be thrown 
open for the innumerable home-like 


events that mean so much to the men 
and women in the service. When the 
community has strained its own re¬ 
sources to the limit, and meets prob¬ 
lems beyond the range of its commu¬ 
nity resources, then the outside assist¬ 
ance from voluntary and governmental 
agencies should be called upon. These 
resources will be found in the many 
national, private or voluntary organi¬ 
zations, as well as in our public agen¬ 
cies. (They include United Service Or¬ 
ganizations. United Community De¬ 
fense Services. National Recreation As¬ 
sociation, American I-egion, Federal 
Security Agency, Public Health Serv¬ 
ice, the Office of F.ducation, and the 
Federal Housing Agency.) 

The Army and the Air Force Com¬ 
munity Services have organized a field 


staff to work with military commanders 
and community leaders to interpret, 
counsel, stimulate and advise in the 
better use of off-post leadership and re¬ 
sources: for furthering the program, 
for better facilities and services within 
the community for the recreation and 
welfare of service personnel. The job 
is so large that there is a place for all 
organizations and individuals who care 
to join the team. There is no time or 
place for jurisdictional jealousies or 
agency conflict*. No time, effort and 
ingenuity can be wasted to defend im¬ 
aginary professional borderlines. 'Ihe 
Community Services Program affords 
the opportunity for integrating all the 
forces in recreation and welfare in a 
united effort for the youth of America 
who will he our future citizens. 


Are You Progressive? 


More and more community recrea¬ 
tion departments, these (lavs, are using 
an excellent device to educate the 
local public rccrcation-Visc, to set 
forth the year’s accomplishments and 
plans for the future, and to promote 
current activities. F.ach year, they 
utilize a full page, or more, of the 
local newspaper to cither present their 
annual report to the community, or to 
issue an invitation to citizens to par¬ 
ticipate in recreation department ac¬ 
tivities. Attractive layouts, artwork 
and photographs are used in many 
cases. The project is financed through 
the cooperation of community mer¬ 
chants. whose names appear some¬ 
where on the page. 

In Manhattan, Kansas, for example, 
where community cooperation is the 
keynote of the whole presentation, 
headlines announce to renders, '‘This 
is Youf Invitation to {participate in 
Your Recreation Activities 1 School 
Yrnr I9S0-51 Recreation!" lane 
drawings of recreation activities arc 
used, mid the sheet is headed by a 
letter to citizens, signed by the super¬ 
intendent of recreation and his as¬ 


sistant. which says in part, “Listed 
here are some of the activities spon¬ 
sored by the various organizations of 
our city. . . . Cooperation rather than 
competition will enable our people to 
have a full, happy and worthwhile sea¬ 
son. Watch the newspapers for special 
events.” Hoxcd notices describe the 
variety of activities, giving pertinent 
information as to time, place and 
sponsor In the center of the page, 
under the caption, “Progressive Com¬ 
munities Cooperate,” a list of the local 
hobby groups and clubs-, is followed 
by these three suggestions: 

• In order for your child to obtain 
the Best from his school year we urge 
yon to join and take an active part in 
your Parent-Teachers Association. 

• To receive the full value of religion 
we fed that it is good for you to take 
advantage of all the social program 
offered by the church of your choice. 

• Do what you can to provide your 
home, your hark yard and your living 
room with the best von can for your¬ 
self and your family to enjoy together. 
Remember families that play together, 
stay together. 


The page is signed by the merchants 
who sponsor the advertisement. 

Other community recreation depart¬ 
ments from which vve have received 
notice or samples of similar pages, 
most of them presenting an annual 
report, arc: 

Berkeley, California, four page-. 

Iowa City, one half-page. 

Leavenworth , Kansas, one page. 

Las Vegas, Nevada, four pages devoted 
to parks and recreation as a part of 
the city manager’s report. 

Concord, North Carolina, separate 
stories and items of information 
scattered throughout entire edition 
of paper. 

Charlotte, North Carolina, fourteen- 
page, special section, shared with 
regular advertising. 

Altoona, Pennsylvania, two pages. 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania, one page. 
Houston, Texas. Items s|>ottecl through 
whole section devoted to report of 
mayor-council government. 

If yon have not already done so, 
why not try this ns a cooperative com¬ 
munity venture? 


Sib 
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EMPLOYEES FISHING fiMTY gH 


Fish eaughi in llie one-day der¬ 
by are examined by both spec¬ 
tators and contestants. Prizes to 
be awarded are displayed in the 
plant eafeteria. Lower right, 
proud fishermen bolding silver 
salmon, are winners of first, 
second, third and fourth prizes. 


1 here will be lots of salmon. The kings are in now; 
and the silvers will be arriving in large numbers. I pre¬ 
dict good -weather, good fishing, and the most amazing 
crop of alibis ever heard by mortal ears.” With these 
deathless words from Frank Braile, Supervisor, Personnel 
Relations, and also the publicity director for the event, the 
Boeing Employee’s Annual Fishing Derby was oil to a 
racing start again this year. 

The derby, sponsored each year by the Boeing Airplane 
Company for its employees, is only one of the special events 
in a regular program of recreation activities initiated and 

John Friars is with the company’s recreation department . 


run by Boeing employees with the sponsorship and help 
of management. It is generally considered to be the largest 
one-day salmon derby in the world. Participation seems 
to be limited only by the number of boats available. This 
year 1,500 ardent anglers cast their lines from some 750 
boats. Over 5,000 employees vied for the honor. Because 
of the high interest and the limited number of boats avail¬ 
able, a ticket drawing was held and the lucky 1,500 were 
selected. The suspense during this drawing is so great each 
year that it threatens to become as big an event as the 
derby itself. 

From the opening gun at sunup until 10:30 A.Mi —the 
eager fishermen match wits with the silvery salmon. They 
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fish on either of two large bay areas on sparkling Puget 
Sound, which borders the west portion of Seattle. Various 
commercial boathouses surrounding the fishing areas sup¬ 
ply the boats, with one boathouse on each bay designated 
as official weighing station. All fish caught must be 
weighed in at one of those official stations in order to qual¬ 
ify for a prize. After the weighing-in ceremonies, and a 
moderate amount of milling around and gnashing of teeth, 
all contestants and spectators are invited to repair to the 
main cafeteria at the Boeing Plant No. 2. There, at noon, 
prizes are awarded to those gold-plated, shot-with-luck 
characters who have caught the biggest fish. 

Through the courtesy of Boeing Airplane Company, and 
through receipts from ticket sales, more than fifty piizes, 
amounting tn nearly $5000 worth of merchandise, are 
awarded annually. This year’s prizes included: a 16-foot 
boat with 16 h.p. outboard motor, 21-inch television set. 
deep-freeze unit, coffeemaker, garden tools, fishing equip¬ 
ment, power lawnmower, household wares, and others. 

A novel feature is the annual awarding of the thirteenth 
plaee mystery prize. The possessor of the thirteenth largest 
fish caught in the derby receives the mystery prize, the 
identity of which is kept “top secret” until the crucial mo¬ 
ment of award. This year the "lucky thirteenth” was a 
work bench complete with hand tools and five different 
power tools. 

In the 1M52 Derby, a man who had never been fishing 
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before took first prize, a woman who had never fished be¬ 
fore won the thirty-third prize, and a man who caught a 
seagull won the mystery prize (he also caught a 12-pound 
7-ounre salmon). An adept swoop with a dip net fur¬ 
nished him with the careless seagull which he brought 
along to the prize awarding for luck. 

In all. 168 salmon were boated this year, ranging from 
16 pounds on down. The. winning fish in the ’51 Derby 
was a 85-pound king salmon. 

Anticipation runs high for months beforehand among 
ihe employees. The thrill of tying into one of these thrash¬ 
ing, twisting, powerful titans of fishdom is an experience 
easy to dream of and very hard to forget. And the lure 
of the. prize displays for the lucky winners does not in any 
sense tarnish the dream. Preparations are exactingly made. 
Equipment and conditions must be right for the big day. 
Even the date of the derby is carefully selected by “ex¬ 
perts” in the field of salmon prognostication. Strangely 
enough, and fortunately, the past two derby dates have 
fallen precisely on days of large salmon runs. The experts, 
of course, immediately claimed mystic powers, and for 
months were heard to mutter darkly of spawning cycles, 
tidal conditions, herring schools, and quarters of the moon 

When derby day arrives the water is dotted with boats 
and the docks arc crowded with excited spectators watch¬ 
ing the fishermen as they weigh in their prize catches. The 
air is filled with good fellowship such as only fishing com¬ 
panionship can bring; and everyone, labor and manage¬ 
ment together, has a whale of a time. 



There ore two good reasons why your recreal'on 
program should include Dairy-Vend ice cream 
venders. 


1. The people who porticipote 
in ond benefil from your recrea- 
tion program will welcome this 
addition la lhc refreshment »erv. 
ice you now hove. Ice cream 
nol only mokes n si periods more 
enjoyable, but provides basic 
load requirements which most 
vended products lock. 

2. Profit possibilities, loo, ore 
inherent wherever Doiry-Vend 
machines ore placed. And what 
recreation program would nol 
benefit by additional revenue? 



Ware Doiry-Vcnd machines have been sold than any 
olher make. Write today for details on how easy 
you can arrange for this icc cream service. 


THE VENDO COMPANY 

7400 lav* Uth Street » Kansas C(ty. Missouri 
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Concrete Floors 

Surface treatments for concrete 
floors are presented in an excellent in¬ 
formation sheet, put out by the Port¬ 
land Cement Association—a national 
organization limited to scientific- re¬ 
search. This covers not only the fun¬ 
damental rules for making, placing, 
curing and finishing the concrete, hut 
also the following topics: Cleaning 
the New Floor, Hardener Treatments, 
Fluosilicate Treatment, Sodium Sili¬ 
cate Treatment, Aluminum Sulphate 
Treatment, Zinc Sulphate Treatment, 
Oil Treatment, Coverage, Painting and 
Waxing. It is available free from the 
Portland Cement Association, 346 
Madison Avenue, New York 17. 

Symphony Orchestra 

If you listen to the Philharmonic 
Symphony Concert over CBS, on Sun¬ 
days, you will have noticed that the in¬ 
termission is often given over to a 
story about the activities of some spe¬ 
cific community symphony orchestra. 
We called Mr. James Fassett, super¬ 
visor of music at CBS, who acts as 
commentator for the program, to find 
out where and how- he obtains his in¬ 
formation for this program, and to 
tell him a bit about community recrea¬ 
tion department activities. Most of his 
information, to date, has come from 
the American Symphony Orchestra 
League. 

He assures us, however, that he is 
interested in receiving reports of any 
symphony orchestras, amateur or 
otherwise, which are. sponsored by 
any recreation departments, private or¬ 
ganizations, communities, and so on, 


particularly those in sections of the 
country where there is no regular mu¬ 
sical program, or where the orchestra 
travels to rural sections of the country 
to bring music to those who would 
otherwise not hear ‘'live” music. He 
tries to use news of programs that are 
different or unusual, and is interested 
in receiving specific information as to 
how the group was organized, how it 
functions, who bears the responsibil¬ 
ity, how it is financed, and any infor¬ 
mation that might prove useful to 
others wishing to initiate similar proj¬ 
ects. 

There is no regular series planned, 
nor are specific dates set for using the 
information, in the intermission talks, 
and of course he cannot promise to 
use all of the material sent to him. 

If you have a symphony orchestra 
m your town, which is in any way 
unusual or outstanding, here is a 
chance, at least, to give it national rec¬ 
ognition. 'Why not write the details to 
Mr. Fassett at CBS Radio, 485 Madi¬ 
son Avenue, New York City, with the 
understanding that he may be free to 
use any. or all, or none of the material, 
as he sees fit? 

Mass Ball 

Special events on our playground 
during a Thanksgiving Field Day, in¬ 
cluded Mass Ball. A five-foot-high, air- 
filled, canvas hall, which is used in 
army programs to condition the sol¬ 
diers, was on loan from the nearby 
army post at Fort Belvior, Virginia. 
F,xcited, dungaree clad youngsters 
were divided equally, into teams, ac¬ 
cording to age and sex. with approxi¬ 


mately twenty-five participants on each 
team. The ball was placed in the cen¬ 
ter of a football field: the respective 
team members were back twenty yards 
from the ball; the referee blew his 
whistle, and away they went, pushing, 
lifting, kicking, in an attempt to move 
the ball across the goal line. After 
twenty minutes of unrestrained effort 
the contest was called a draw. 

Among othei activities on our special 
program was the always popular tug-of- 
war. The children were excited, be¬ 
cause at the end of the line a w T ater- 
soaked mud hole awaited the team who 
didn't quite have enough “oomph” in 
their pull. A muddy time was enjoyed 
by all! 

Then came the gathering around the 
grandstand for the drawing of the 
lucky numbers for the door prizes. 
Everyone had received a numbered 
ticket upon entering the playground. 



Huge canvas pushball, burrowed from a 
nearby arms post, is used in a spirited 
game of Mass Ball, one. of the special 
events at Sousa’s Thanksgh ing Field Day. 

“Miss Thanksgiving”, in pigtails, plaid 
shirt, and dungarees, drew the lucky 
numbers from the box. The grand 
prize was a bushel basket of food; and 
ten other lucky winners received free 
tickets to nearby theaters. These 
prizes were donated by the recreation 
council, a volunteer group of parents 
in the community. 

Herbert Rathner. recreation direc¬ 
tor of the Sousa Recreation Center, 
Washington , D. C. 
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Presenting a feic pet ideas that have icorked successfully, as reported 
hy recreation executives at the 34th National Recreation Congress. 


Pet Ideas 


IVon Age Advisory Council, (k, 
Mark Cowen, Dei)artment of Parks and 
Recreation. Elkhart, Indiana.) His de¬ 
partment has had a thirteeu-meinher 
Junior Advisory Council for four years. 
Composed of teen-agers, it sponsors a 
variety of activities, some of which re¬ 
quire the raising of funds. Among 
them is an annual meeting with the 
city council and the superintendent of 
schools. This affair is a free dinner 
for the city and school officers and is 
financed hy money-raised hv the Ad¬ 
visory Council. Teen-age members pre¬ 
side at the meeting, which is unre¬ 
hearsed. and tell what they think about 
civic and school planning. Originally, 
the council was selected, with the as¬ 
sistance. of the dean of hoys and the 
dean of girls at the local high school, 
from among the sophomore, junior 
ami senior dosses- four from each 
class and one member at large. At the 
outset it was indicated that the recrea¬ 
tion department wanted young people 
with ideas, and with energy and initi¬ 
ative, who might not fit into the usual 
‘ mold.' These young people now as- 
sist in selecting new mem hors for the 
council as they arc needed. 

Playground Advisory Councils. 
(Jack M. Hoxsey, Department of Parks 
and Recreation, San Diego, California.) 
They have advisory? councils for all 
playgrounds, to help in planning the 
programs for those areas. Members 
of a council include representative* 
from PIA’s, school officials, private 
agencies, churr lies and other groups 
interested in the “business of recrea¬ 
tion.’' They meet at least three times 
a year, previous to cadi seasonal pro¬ 
gram, to plan and schedule activities 
to meet the needs of the playground 


community. They also help to estab¬ 
lish priorities in the use of equipment, 
in the scheduling of activities, and rep¬ 
resent their playground at meetings 
held by the city recreation department. 
They are also a coordinating group for 
special events. They have no budget. 
This is their third year of operation. 

"‘Duck*" Contest. (Guy Wertz. Wau¬ 
kesha. Wisconsin.) Every child arriv¬ 
ing on the playground, as the program 
began, was given a “buck” of special 
paper money printed by the recreation 
department. Ibis carried notations 
about the department on one side and 
was labeled “One Ruck” on the other. 
The child could also receive an addi¬ 
tional buck for doing “chores” on the 
playground. At the end of the season, 
the department collected old pieces of 
equipment, and many local merchants 
contributed additional items, for an 
auction at which the children were 
given opportunity to purchase any of 
the items that appealed to them w ith 
tin* bucks they had earned during the 
season. 

Christmas Institute. (Margaret \\ il- 
son, Roard of Parks and Recreation, 
Winnipeg, Canada.) Before Christmas, 
the department sponsors a Christmas 
institute at which women in the com¬ 
munity teach each other Christmas 
crafts traditional with their families or 
nationalities. Since Winnipeg has a 
large foreign-born population, this pro¬ 
vides a socializing activity of great 
value. The only specification is that 
the craft taught must use odds and ends 
of materials. Now in its third year 
the institute is so large that more of 
them will have to be scheduled. 

M in's Cnkc-Hukiiig Contest. (ScI- 


wyn Orcutt, Recreation and Parks 
Department, Fayetteville. North Caro¬ 
lina.) Tins community, near Ft. Rragg, 
has just held a men's cake-baking con¬ 
test in which there were sixty-two en¬ 
tries. Prizes were offered by two com¬ 
mercial concerns which cooperated 
with the local recreation department in 
conducting the contest—Sears and Roe¬ 
buck and General Mills. The first prize, 
an electric cooker donated by Sears, 
was won by a chaplain, while the sec¬ 
ond prize went to a local citizen, and 
third prize to a lieutenant colonel from 
the base. (As is usual with activities 
of this kind m this community, because 
of the proximity of such a large mili¬ 
tary reservation, the activity was a 
joint military-civilian one.) The old¬ 
est participant was seventy two years 
of age. The contest was advertised 
through use of posters, spot ads. and 
radio announcements. Cakes were 
judged on the basis of taste, texture, 
and looks, with home economics teach 
ers, housewives from the citv and the 
base, and the mayor acting ns judges. 
Cakes, had to be baked at home by the 
men. Vi omen were, allowed to super¬ 
vise but not assist in the baking. It 
was felt that entrants were honest in 
their entries. The prize winner gave 
his recipe over the radio after awards 
were presented. 

Men’s Cnke-lliiking Elimination 
Contest. (Fran Ilartzell. Department 
of Recreation, Chambersburg. Penn¬ 
sylvania.) Chambershurg also holds a 
men’s cake-baking contest, but con¬ 
ducts eliminations in the various clubs 
of the city first. Winners then meet for 
the “bake-offs” at the V.F.W. club- 
rooms, with General FJeetrie Company 
supplying the stoves. General Mills the 
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home economists for judging. An ad¬ 
mission fee of ten cents per person is 
charged and cakes are auctioned at 
the end of the contest. Funds thus ob¬ 
tained go to the department for other 
activities. 

Mother-Child Swimming Lessons. 
(Keith McDonald, Vallejo, California.) 
A series of classes is offered for moth¬ 
ers of children of about two and a half 
years and older. Both mother and child 
get into the pool at the same time, 
learn basic swimming skills, and the 
mother is prepared to go on from there. 

Little Decatur Baseball Leagues. 
(R. J. Foval, Superintendent of Recre¬ 
ation, Decatur, Illinois.) Twenty-four 
teams participated in the Leagues in 
1952. These are conducted on a strict¬ 
ly local competition basis, with no out- 
of-town trips or other competition. 
This fact was established and adver¬ 
tised at the outset so there could be no 
complaints later. Definite regulations 
were also established. There were no 
uniforms unless the boys wanted to 
buy them, and then the purchase was 
restricted to a hat and T-shirt. Because 
of publicity about little leagues in gen¬ 
eral, many service clubs have wanted 
to assist in the program; so, in 1953, 
four different service clubs have been 
designated as sponsors of the four dif¬ 
ferent leagues, and each club is limi¬ 
ted to a hundred dollar expenditure. 

Playground Safety Signs. (Mrs. 
Martha Turner, Supervisor of Recrea¬ 
tion, Memphis, Tennessee.) Painted 
signs providing a space for keeping a 
playground safety tally are hung under 
playground bulletin boards. These give 
information on the number of days 
without accident on each playground. 


Statistics are brought up-to-date each 
morning at the time of the flag-raising 
ceremony. 

Today in Recreation—Bulletin 
Board Showcase. (Tom Belser, Su¬ 
perintendent of Parks and Recreation, 
Montgomery, Alabama.) A 5 foot by 
10 foot bulletin board showcase, about 
4 inches deep, was attached to a build¬ 
ing located on one of the most promi¬ 
nent corners in the city this summer. 
It was equipped with a sliding glass 
door. The background was white. In¬ 
side the case in huge letters were the 
words “Today in Recreation.” Under¬ 
neath the heading were listed current 
facts on the recreation program in the 
city. These were changed once or 
twice a day to keep the board up-to- 
date. Although it was not locked dur¬ 
ing the first half of the summer, there 
was no vandalism. The board was very 
popular and two or three businesses 
in the city have already adopted the 
same method of reaching the public. 
One of the problems involved in such 
a project is the matter of keeping the 
board up-to-date over a long period of 
time. 

Tom Sawyer Day. (Thelma Wicke, 
Superintendent of Aquatics, Honolulu.) 
On the Saturday before the beginning 
of the annual “learn-lo-swim” program 
the children gather on the beaches for 
“Tom Sawyer Day.” Approximately 
1.800 children “comb” the beaches for 
materials—the purpose being to get 
them clean for swim week. The activ¬ 
ity is also a treasure hunt, for the chil¬ 
dren collect all kinds of things, some of 
real value, in addition to debris. Any 
money which the department obtains 
from the items found, goes into a fund 
which is used in the program. It has 
been noted, however, that the children 
would be willing to participate even if 
they did not find any real treasure 
simply because it is fun. 

Cheering Corps as a Dance Activ¬ 
ity. (Mrs. Elsie Allen, Friends of the 
Dance, Tacoma, Washington.) Partic¬ 
ipants get partners and divide into 
groups. Each group elects a director 
who comes to the leader for directions 
on lining up a “cheering corps” in his 
group. Each person in the group leads 


a cheer. If they do not know a cheer, 
they get together first for a “growl” 
and get into the spirit of the activity. 
After each person has led a cheer in 
his group, one person is selected to 
represent the group and the chosen 
ones from each group compete with 
each other, the “winner” then being 
given opportunity to lead the entire 
assembly. 

Talent Programs. (Mrs. Mildred 
Hughes. Recreation Director, City Park 
Bureau, Portland. Oregon.) Different 
age groups, having special interests, 
join together and practice for talent 
programs. When they have their pro¬ 
grams worked up, they go out for pub¬ 
lic appearances before civic groups. 
Most of the groups are composed of 
teen-agers, and these appearances help 
to make them civic-minded. All races 
participate. 

Free Swimming Lessons for Play¬ 
ground Attendants. (George Mark- 
ley, Director of Recreation, St. Joseph. 
Missouri.) A plan for exchanging 
services on the playground, for play¬ 
ground attendants, with one lesson for 
each service session, resulted in the 
giving of 3,000 free lessons last sum¬ 
mer to such attendants. 

\outli Honor Day. (George Mark- 
ley, Recreation Director, St. Joseph, 
Missouri.) The young people in the 
community sign pledges not to destroy 
property on Halloween. Those who 
sign the pledge are given a free part\ 
in a central spot. About 4,000 children 
participated last year. The Moose 
Lodge was the cooperating agency. 

For further “Pet Ideas” see 34th 
National Recreation Congress Proceed¬ 
ings, published by the National Rec¬ 
reation Association. $2.25. 


It has been suggested that 
"Pet Ideas" might become a reg¬ 
ular department in RECREATION. 
We would like to hear from all 
those who are interested. Can 
we be assured of a steady sup¬ 
ply of such "ideas"?—Ed. 
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Many of these facts cover implica¬ 
tions which are significant for the 
recreation field. Among the needs 
that demand study and action hy 
leaders in the recreation movement, 
as pointed up hy the figures, are the 
needs to: 

Provide, near the homes of chil¬ 
dren. more recreation facilities such 
as play lots in large-scale housing 
developments, or sections for young 
children in neighborhood play¬ 
grounds to serve the increasing num¬ 
ber of children of pre-sehool age. 

Make plans for recreation areas, 
facilities and leadership to take care 
of the needs of the increasing iimii- 
her of children of elementary sehool 
age. in the years ahead. 

Set aside recreation areas in su¬ 
burban communities near large 
population centers, in anticipation 
of the rapid rise in population. 

Study the amount and ty'pes of 
recreation areas most appropriate to 
the. central portions of our large 
eities that are losing population. 

Develop programs for the increas¬ 
ing percentage of the population 
over sixty years of age who have 
much leisure. 

Make sure that the need for 
greutly increased funds for sehool 
sites and classrooms results in co¬ 
operative planning on the part of 
school and city authorities and does 
not result in elimination in new 
sehool building* of facilities suit¬ 
able for community recreation use. 

(,ive more consideration in rce- 
realion programs to the needs of 
women and girls. 

Recognize that the need for com¬ 
munity provision of play opportuni¬ 
ties for young children is increasing 
as the size of families decreases. 

Die facts revealed hy the 1950 cen¬ 
sus. with reference to changes in the 
composition of our population and va 
rions other population trends, have 
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much interest lor all w ho arc concerned 
with planning for recreation in the 
years ahead. The census figures will 
be useful to professional and lay lead¬ 
ers in the field of recreation, to the 
extent that regional and national char¬ 
acteristics revealed by the figures are 
correctly interpreted and adapted to 
local situations. An excellent summary 
of significant census data, issued by 
the Research Division of the National 
Education Association of the United 
States,* affords the basis for the state¬ 
ment that follows. 

The 1950 total population of the 
Continental United States was 150,697,- 
361, an increase of more than 19,000,- 


000 persons over 1940. It represents a 
rate of increase twice as rapid as that 
which occurred between 1930 and 
1940, and it brought the nation’s total 
population almost to the figure which, 
in 1940. had been predicted for 1980— 
a full generation hence. Thus the to¬ 
tal population figure for 1950 itself in¬ 
dicates a sharp acceleration in the ex¬ 
pected growth trend. 'I he sharp up¬ 
turn between 1940 and 1950. to an in¬ 
crease of 14.5 per cent was unexpected 
by most students of population trends. 

During the past half-century, be¬ 
tween 1900 and 1950, the population 
has approximately doubled. This fact, 
together with the doubled rate of in¬ 
crease of the past decade, strongly in¬ 
dicates that the era of a static popula¬ 
tion is not yet at hand. Economic and 
social planning, including {dans for 
public education, must be. geared to the 
idea of growth and expansion, at least 
for the years immediately ahead. 

Only four states—Arkansas. Missis¬ 
sippi, North Dakota, and Oklahoma— 
had net losses in population between 
1940 and 1950, in each ease very slight 
losses. 

Birth awl Death A’<i/ex- -'Ihc popula¬ 
tion growth of recent years has re- 

* "Schools and ills 1950 t’ensn*’ Rrtearch 
Bulletin, December, 1951. 


suited quite largely from natural in¬ 
crease rather than from net gains from 
immigration. Beginning in 1941, the 
birth rate began to climb, reaching 25.8 
per 1.000 in 1947, the all-time high 
since the birth-registration areas have 
functioned. There have been slight de¬ 
clines since 1947, but. according to 
the best estimate, the rate in 1950 was 
23.5 per 1,000 population. This ap¬ 
proximates the rates for the period 
1917 to 1921. 

The increase in birth rate since 1940 
has been relatively much greater for 
the urban population than for the rural. 
The actual birth rate for urban resi¬ 
dents since 1947 has been higher than 


the rate for the rural people, 'flie 
birth rate for the non-white population 
runs consistently higher than that for 
whites. Another significant trend dur¬ 
ing the past decade is the relatively 
greater increase in the reproduction 
rate for well-educated women than for 
those of low educational attainment. 

During the past decade the death 
rate lias continued to decline. Mortal¬ 
ity statistics go back only to 1900, but 
in the half-century just ended the death 
rate has been cut almost in half. For 
1900, the death rate was 17.2 per 1.000 
population. The rate has gone on down 
to an estimated 9.6 per 1,000 for 1950 
—an all-time low since mortality sta¬ 
tistics have been reported. Infant 
death rates are slightly higher in rural 
areas than in urban. 33.1 as compared 
with 31.2 in 1948. 

General Population Characteristics — 
Among the characteristics of popula 
tian of special significance for recrea¬ 
tional planning arc: age distribution, 
racial distribution, marital status, size 
of families, and rural-urban distribu¬ 
tion. A shift in the sex distribution of 
the population is pointed out ns a mat¬ 
ter of general interest. In 1950, for 
the first time in census history, the 
number of women exceeded the number 
of men by over a million, bringing the 
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sex ratio to 98.1 men per 100 women. 
In rural areas, men outnumbered wo¬ 
men, but in urban areas the ratio was 
only 91.1 men per 100 women. At 
present an appreciable excess of fe¬ 
males over males is found only in age 
groups beyond fifteen years. 

The rate at which the average age of 
the population of the United States is 
rising was checked slightly hv the re¬ 
cent upturn in the nation’s birth rate, 
hut has not been halted. The increase 
between 1940 and 1950 in the per cent 
of the population under five years of 
age (from 8.0 per cent to 10.8 per 
cent) just about offsets the ten-year de¬ 
crease in the per cent of the popula¬ 


from the 1950 


tion between 5 and 19 years of age. 
The per cent of 20- to 44-year-olds re¬ 
mains substantially unchanged. The 
two age groups above 41 show a slight 
increase. An upward climb of the me¬ 
dian age for the total population dur¬ 
ing the past 100 years is noted, from 
18.8 years in 1850 to 30.1 in 1950. 

The figure for life expectancy had 
climbed by 1948 to 67.2 years—within 
striking distance of “three-score years 
and ten.” Within a decade, the average 
had pushed upward by nearly 4 years. 
The life expectancy for women is about 
5.5 years greater than that for men. 
Life expectancy for the white popula¬ 
tion is 68 years as compared with 60 
years for non-whites. 

Time has produced only minor 
changes in the proportion of the white 
and non-white population. In 1850 the 
white population accounted for 84.3 
per cent of the total. By 1900 this 
proportion had grown to 87.9 per cent. 
Since 1920 it has remained virtually 
constant at just under 90 per cent. 

Of the nation’s nearly forty million 
families, about half are families with¬ 
out any children of their own under 
18 years of age. One-fifth have one 
own child under 18 years of age; one- 
sixth have two own children; only 14.1 
per cent have three or more children 


under 18. Despite the recent upturn 
in birth rate there was no child under 
6 years of age in 70.5 per cent of the 
nation’s families in 1950, and only one 
child under 6 in 18.5 per cent of them. 
The effects of the high birth rate were 
more than offset by the effects of the 
high marriage rate and other factors 
that tended to increase the number of 
households. As a result the average 
number of persons per household in 
1950 was only 3.39 as compared with 
3.67 for 1940 and 4.01 in 1930. 

Urban —Rural Communities — For 
the 1950 census a new definition of ur¬ 
ban communities was det eloped which, 
in a word, included some unincorpora- 
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ted hut densely populated areas that 
had heretofore been omitted. Many of 
the new urban areas brought in by this 
definition are fringe areas or unincor¬ 
porated suburbs of large cities. Almost 
two-thirds of the total population— 
more than two-thirds of the people in 
both the West and the Northeast re¬ 


gions—are urban dwellers. Less than 
one-sixth live on rural farms. 

There are now' 4,270 urban places of 
2,500 inhabitants or more. All but 
397 of them are incorporated. The 
106 cities over 100,000 in population 
constitute only 2.5 per cent of all the 
urban places, but their combined pop¬ 


ulation is approximately half of the 
nation’s urban population and nearly a 
third of its total inhabitants. 

The 1950 census designates 168 
“standard metropolitan areas.” F.ach 
such area contains one or more cities 
over 50.000 in population, known as 
the “central city” (or cities), and cer¬ 
tain “outlying parts” which are densely- 
populated and closely integrated in so¬ 
cial and economic matters with the 
central city. Growth in the central cit¬ 
ies of the metropolitan areas between 
1940 and 1950 was only 13.0 per cent, 
but the rate of growth in the outlying 
parts was 34.7 per cent. Population 
growth in the United States during this 
period was largely growth within the 
168 metropolitan areas, and nearly 
half the population increase of the en¬ 
tire country took place in the outlying 
parts of these areas. 

Mobility of Population —During the 
seven-year period 1940 to 1947 over 
13,000,000 people moved from one 
county to another within their respec¬ 
tive states, and over 12.000.000 crossed 
state lines. The Bureau of the Census 
has stated that probably never before 
in the history of the United States has 
there been internal population move¬ 
ment of such magnitude as in the past 
eventful years. 

In April 1947 more than 4,000,000 


of those who were living on farms had 
not lived on farms in 1940. But, con¬ 
versely, 7,500,000 persons who were 
living on farms in 1940 were no longer 
on the farm in 1947. In other words, 
between 1940 and 1947 the farm pop¬ 
ulation showed a net loss from migra¬ 
tion of approximately 3,235.000 per- 
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•on*, or approximately 12 per cent of 
the 19-Hl farm population, 'the similar 
net loss between 1930 and 1910 was 
only about #,000,000 persons; Because 
of defense industry and other social 
and economic factors, the tempo of 
moicinent from farm to city, which was 
checked by depression circumstances, 
has been accelerated again until it 
stands out as one of the important 
trends of the past decade. 

The center of population for 1950 is 
located eight miles northwest of Olnev. 
Illinois—some forty miles farther west 
than the center of population in 1910. 

The Labor Force —In the 1950 pop¬ 
ulation of more than 150,000,000 per¬ 
sons there were 111.915.000 who were 
1 1 \ears of age or older—the group 
for which labor force statistics arc 
compiled. Only 53.2 per cent of this, 
approximately 59,500.000 persons, 
constitute the 1950 labor force. This 
number is 12.9 per cent greater than 
the total labor force in 1940. Although 
the labor force during the past ten 
years has increased more rapidly than 
the adult population (the population 
oyer 11 years), it has grown a little 
less rapidly than the nation’s total pop¬ 
ulation. 

The amount of unemployment at the 
time of the census enumeration in 1950 
was quite low in comparison with that 
reported in 1910. a little less than 
3tt.000.000 as compared with 7,500,000. 

Technological changes during more 
than the past half-century have re¬ 
sulted in marked changes in industrial 
and occupational patterns. One of the 
major shifts has been an actual de¬ 
crease in the number of agricultural 
workers since 1900. Agricultural work¬ 
ers. who in l‘HH) accounted for nearly 
half the entire labor force, now com¬ 
prise only 3|j|38.000. Manufacturing 
has become the largest field, with near 
ly twice the number of workers as are 
now engaged in agriculture, and com¬ 
prises a fourth of the entire labor force. 
'Hie service industries run fairly close 
to manufacturing, with over 12,fHK).(KK) 
workers. Wholesale and retail trade 
has grown to the point where it now 
employs more than 10.000.000 workers. 

As for men engaged in various types 
of work in 1950, the largest classes of 
workers are: operatives and kindred 
workers: craftsmen, foremen, and kin- 
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dred workers: managers, officials and 
proprietors other than farm: farmers 
and farm managers: and unskilled la¬ 
borers other than farm and mine. For 
women the largest classes of workers 
arc: clerical and kindred workers; op¬ 
eratives and kindred workers; profes¬ 
sional. technical, and kindred workers: 
service workers other than >n private 
households: private household work¬ 
ers; and sales workers. 

School Enrollments —In October 
1950 the Bureau of the Census re¬ 
ported that school enrollment in all 
schools and colleges stood at an all- 
time high of slightly over 30,000,000 
persons 5 to 29 years old. This was 
a fifth of the nation’s total population, 
and half of the population between 5 
and 29 years of age. The enrollment 
in elementary schools reported for the 
same date was over 21.000,000 and ac¬ 
counted for 70.5 per cent of the total. 
High school enrollments of nearly 
6,750,000 accounted for 22.3 per cent, 
and college enrollments of more than 
2.000.0(H) for the remaining 7.2 per 
cent of the total. More than 900,000 
children 5 and 6 years old were in pub¬ 
lic or private' kindergartens. 

In 1947 there still were 2.750,000 
Americans over 14 years of age who 
could not read or write in any lan¬ 
guage. Moreover, the per cent of il¬ 
literacy among the non-white popula¬ 
tion was 11.0 per cent as compared 
with 2.7 per cent for all adults—and 
for the residents of rural farm areas it 
was 5.3 per rent. In 1917 the median 
years of school completed was 9.6 as 
compared with tt.7 in 1940. 

Implications for Education —In the 
lonclnding pages of the Research bul¬ 
letin . a number of basic implication*!, 
which the population facts present for 
persons concerned with school plan¬ 
ning. arc discussed briefly. It is pointed 
out that an expansion of 22 to 30 per 
rent in the total eaparit\ of the na¬ 
tion's clementary-sehool facilities must 
he accomplished within the present 
decade. The wave of additional high- 
school students that will follow is esti¬ 
mated to require an expansion of 25 to 
40 per cent in high-school facilities, 
with the errst of this second wave 
scarcely more than a decade away, 
lairgr scale construction of new school 
buildings, therefore, becomes impera¬ 


tive and prompt planning and action 
are essential to provide them. Other¬ 
wise, millions of hoys and girls will he 
denied the advantages of acceptable 
schooling. 

Other needs include large increases 
in school staffs and enlarged expendi¬ 
tures for adequate equipment, facilities 
and instruction. In view of the growth 
in life-expectancy the need for adult 
education is inevitable. Even tile most 
effective public school system needs the 
supplementary support of a good pub¬ 
lic relations program. Migration into 
fringe areas and general neglect of 
rural schools present additional prob¬ 
lems. Shifting patterns of occupation 
point to the growing importance of the 
school’s guidance function. 

Finally, the adaption of population 
facts to local needs is pointed out as 
essential. Each community is advised 
to compare the characteristics and 
trends of its own population with the 
general trends. Suggested questions 
are: Is its own population growing 
rapidly, or is it reasonably static? 
Does it have the problem of serving 
immigrants or migrants? Is the birth 
rate high or low? What proportion of 
the population is made up of older citi¬ 
zens? Is the school system affected by 
any sizable amount of rural-urban 
migration? How much transiency is 
there in the local community; among 
what groups; from what region? What 
is the local pattern of employment; of 
unemphq inent? Vi hat is the income 
level of its people? What part of the 
community's total inhabitants art- 
served lo the school? Does any age 
group have educational needs that the 
school system lias failed to meet? 
Questions such as these must he the 
points of departure in local planning. 

The statement concludes: “One com- 
miinitx will focus attention on one set 
of needs, another on Some other prob¬ 
lems. If each has correctly appraised 
its own situation, progress will come 
where the need is most urgent. There is 
no way to plan intelligently for school 
improvement except in relation to pre¬ 
siding social changes, and this implies 
an accurate and clear understanding 
of significant population trends in the 
locality, region, state, and nation. 
These, comments, largely, are equally 
applicable to community recreation. 
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Apropos of the Time Machine* 

A special meeting of the parks and 
recreation commission in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, is arranged each year 
by Vincent Hebert, superintendent, to 
which all living past members are in¬ 
vited. Each ex-member is asked to 
reminisce a bit about his own past ex¬ 
periences in parks and recreation work, 
to comment on present accomplish¬ 
ments and to outline bis views as to 
future developments. 

Another “Bowl” Game 
Not televised or broadcast, but in¬ 
teresting to the residents of Jefferson, 
Louisiana, was the first “Cookie Bowl 
football classic between the Jefferson 
Doughboys and the Kingsley House 
Gingersnaps, held on December 28. 
The Doughboys represented the Com¬ 
munity Center and Playground Dis¬ 
trict §, sponsors of the game, a public 
agency which has offered a recreation 
program to its community only since 
the appointment of its director Dave 
Scheuermann in May, 1952. The Gin¬ 
gersnaps were recruited from Kings¬ 
ley House community center, a pri¬ 
vate agency with fifty years of service 
to its credit. Members of both teams 
were twelve years old or younger— 
maximum weight, ninety-five pounds. 
At a preliminary meeting at the play¬ 
ground, with ninety girls—members of 
the Funville group—cheerleaders and 
pep squads were chosen for both 
teams, and a queen and maids of 
honor were elected to reign over the 
festivities. The trophy awarded to the 

* See page 451 in January Recreation. 


winning team was the largest howl ob¬ 
tainable, filled with all kinds of de¬ 
licious cookies. Cookies were available, 
too, for the hundreds of children who 
participated in and attended the event. 

Archeological Notes 

• Employees of North American Avia¬ 
tion, Incorporated, Inglewood, Cali¬ 
fornia, who are interested in mining 
and prospecting, may now find com¬ 
panionship with kindred spirits by 
joining the new prospecting club, to 
be known as the North American Pros¬ 
pectors. Tentative plans call for an in¬ 
formal organization — one luncheon 
meeting and one field trip a month, 
no dues. The field trips will consist of 
prospecting for gold, lost mines, min¬ 
eral deposits and semi-precious stones. 

• Interesting events in the archeo¬ 
logical world have been taking place in 
one of the city parks in Rice Lake, Wis¬ 
consin. The state is financing the ex¬ 
cavation of Indian mounds, under the 
supervision of the state archeologist 
from the University of Wisconsin. Bits 
of pottery and weapons found near the 
top of the burial chamber have pro¬ 
vided evidence to prove that burials 
took place there at least three hundred 
years ago. The university feeds that 
the complete history of the mounds 
will be a valuable addition to their re¬ 
search library. A copy of the history- 
will he presented to the city of Rice 
Lake, and a large historical marker will 
be placed near the mounds in the park. 
Park and recreation officials anticipate 
that the excavations will attract many 
tourists. 

Facts and Figures 

Sixty acres of hilly, lake-side land, 
belonging—with its buildings—to the 
city of Shreveport, Louisiana, have 
been improved at a cost of $8,000 and 
made available, by tbe recreation de¬ 
partment, to Negro golfers of the city, 
as a par thirty-four, public, park golf 
course. . . . Private contributions of 
$1,500 have made it possible to go 
ahead with the development of the 
twenty-acre community park in Car¬ 
lisle, Pennsylvania, the plan for which 
was drawn five years ago by Alan 
Burritt. recently retired from the staff 
of the National Recreation Association. 
. . . The office of the recreation de¬ 
partment of Beloit, Wisconsin, is now 


located in the new four million dollar 
memorial high school, which is de¬ 
signed so that the building may be 
used for recreation activities after 
school. Facilities include an audi¬ 
torium with stage, a little theatre, 
music room, club rooms, visual aid 
room, cafeteria, gymnasium with eight 
basketball courts. . . . Sled slides are 
being constructed in two or three parks 
in Muskegon, Michigan, to replace the 
street slides, which have become too 
difficult to operate because of increased 
traffic. . . . Free Christmas trees were 
available to churches, schools and or¬ 
phanages in Cincinnati, Ohio, when the 
Hamilton County Park district found 
it necessary to remove pine trees for a 
new park road and did it before in¬ 
stead of after Christmas. . . . Over 
141,000,000 visits were made in 1952 
to New York City’s parks and 584 
playgrounds by persons seeking active 
recreation, 4,000.000 more than in 
1951. The city’s estimated population 
is now 8,053.000. 

“Foward on Liberty's Team'' 

The annual Boy Scout week. Febru¬ 
ary 7 to 14, marks not only the forty- 
third birthday of the organization, but 
the half-way point of the movement’s 
three-year program, under the slogan, 
to “help make and keep America physi¬ 
cally strong, mentallv awake and mor¬ 
ally straight.” During the past year 
two nation-wide projects have been 
carried on by the almost three million 
members of the Boy Scouts of America 
—a “Get-out-the-Vote” campaign and 
a “Blood Donor” campaign. Schools, 
civic organizations, churches and other 
interested groups may join the Scouts 
in observing their anniversary by dis¬ 
playing the 1953 posters, arranging for 
scouting exhibits or demonstrations, 
or presenting special programs and 
films. Assistance and materials may 
be secured from local Boy Scout execu¬ 
tives. The third national Jamboree for 
more than fifty thousand Scouts and 
their leaders will he held on the Irvine 
Ranch in southern Galifornia, from 
July 17-23. Boys from all walks of 
life, including representatives from 
fiftv other lands, will cook their food 
over charcoal fires and live in a “city” 
of thirty thousand tents—a practical 
demonstration of democratic living. 
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A recreation department develops hobby interests 


SCIENCE as a 
RECREATION 
ACTIVITY 


While recreation boards have long been acknowledged 
leaders in the fields of sports, playground activities, and 
more recently in sponsoring community concerts and an¬ 
nual displays of fireworks, they have in too many instances 
left untouched the great number of students and adults 
who arc not athletically inclined. In Greenwich, Connecti¬ 
cut, the recreation board, in trying to bioadcn the scope 
of its program, has aided in the development of a group 
which is worthy of rather special note, the Greenwich As¬ 
sociation for the Development of Scientists (G.A.D.S.). 

This organization had its beginning in the spring of 1944 
when several fourteen-year-old students in Greenwich 
banded together to promote their interest in chemistry. At 
meetings every Saturday morning one of them would talk 
on some chemical topics such as the theory of solubility, the 
chemistry of some element, or some new Industrial develop¬ 
ment. They used their meager financial resources to build 
up stocks of chemicals and apparatus, and over a period 
of time they bought hooks and magazines not locally avail¬ 
able until they owned a small library. Right after the war 
they undertook the manufacture of D.D.T., hut before they 
got around to selling their product the market price for the 



new insecticide dropped and they turned to other activities. 
Among them was soilless growth of tomato plants, study 
of ehemieals a thousand times sweeter than sugar, and at¬ 
tempts to make penicillin chemically. It is interesting to 
realize that they managed all this without any adult super¬ 
vision, although they often invited scientists and school 
instructors to give talks. 

In the eight years since, the G.A.D.S. has grown, its in¬ 
terests have broadened: it has matured, and (t has evolved 
ideas of real significance. 

We know that teachers are often too busy with their 
routine obligations to he able to give the special encou¬ 
ragement which is often needed to develop students with 
scientific ability. It is this fact which is central to the 
reason for the existence of G.A.D.S. Its members seek out 
their classmates who express an interest in science and in¬ 
vite them to join activities designed to arouse a deep en¬ 
thusiasm for research. Members encourage each other, and 
they try to find experts in the community who can Help in¬ 
dividuals with special problems on their research projects. 
G.A.D.S. serves another valuable function, too. It brings 
together students who have already started studying sci¬ 
ence on their own, and who would ordinarily draw off hv 
themselves because people their own age would not rare 
about what they were doing. Far too often iri such eases 
people of ability have missed the personal development 
which results from social contacts, and as a result we have 
the type often pictured as the typical scientist - a shy genius 
at home only with his test tubes. 

As anybody knows, a lot of know-how is required if a 
group is to accomplish its aims efficiently. G.A.D.S. has 
found techniques which are successful in its community. 
For one thing, it is vital that an organization such as this, 
if it is to grow, must have adequate facilities for holding 
meetings. In the past it could meet in private homes or in 
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the school during the school year. Now it has members of 
high school age. college, and a few graduate student mem¬ 
bers, and since many members are in Greenwich only dur¬ 
ing the summer, the summer program is usually the most 
active. The recreation board was approached therefore, 
and a plan worked out to enable these young people to use 
a community center building. Activities of the group are 
of four types. 

Lectures —Guest lecturers are invited to give talks once 
every month or so. G.A.D.S. also has been fortunate in 
finding a number of research laboratories nearby, in addi 
tion to an Audabon center, museums, and a good science 
department in the high school. 

Education Program .—Fart of the G.A.D.S. objective in 
assisting members in their scientific projects is carried out 
through an education program. Subjects of interest to high 
school students, which they would have difficulty in learn¬ 
ing themselves, are offered by the college members when 
there is sufficient demand. Currently three such courses 
are in progress: organic chemistry, calculus, and electron¬ 
ics. Normally students would have to wait until college for 
these subjects; however, experience has shown that high 
school students with a sincere interest are able to maintain 
work on a college level. As a result, a much larger field of 
projects is open to students who have completed such 
courses in their field of interest, and they are able to enter 
college with a superior academic background. 

Individual Projects —All members are encouraged to un¬ 
dertake projects on their own and report on them to the 
membership at regular meetings. The list of accomplish¬ 
ments of individuals is quite varied. Among the chemists 
of the group we find one who has discovered a cleaning de¬ 
tergent which is as good as those on the market now, but 
without the disadvantage of corroding aluminum parts in 
washing machines. Another is developing new methods for 
growing crystals of a material, cadmium sulfide, which are 
used in electronic equipment. Speaking of electronics, 
there is one member who is building a television station. 
As you might imagine this would normally involve a vast 
outlay of money. He has been able, fortunately, to obtain 
the television camera tube, called an orthicon (costing 
thousands of dollars new), for free after the tube had been 
used to the limit of professional use but was still good 
enough for amateurs. This same fellow constructed a div¬ 
ing apparatus from a gas mask, rubber hose, and air pump 
which has been used in exploration of underwater life to 
depths of over forty feet, for periods up to half an hour. 
The landlubber biologists have been keeping bee hives. 
While one studies nutrition problems of bees another, who 
is a talented photographer, takes pictures of bees in flight 
so that he can answer questions about this phenomenon. 
Still another photographer is using his skill to record the 
life and times of tiny microorganisms under the micro¬ 
scope. A meteorologist became interested in the fact that 
it often rains heavily right after a flash of lightning, and 
to study this he built a cloud chamber and a high voltage 
machine. 

Group Projects —Some members have joined together in 
group projects combining newly learned theories to serve 


practical purposes. Flowing directly past the community 
house where they hold their meetings is the Mianus River 
with a problem in pollution. The G.A.D.S. is starting a pro¬ 
gram which will involve investigating this from both a bio¬ 
logical and a chemical angle. 

Another group project, now under way, has definite lo¬ 
cal color. About twelve miles from Greenwich, in Bedford, 
New York, is an abandoned quarry from which small quan¬ 
tities of uranium minerals can be obtained. The group 
constructed a Geiger counter which they use to locate the 
general area of uranium concentration. They then return 
at night with a home built ultraviolet light which causes 
the mineral to fluoresce with a brilliant yellow-green glow. 
Having located the uranium exactly, they remove it and 
separate it chemically from the mineral. Of course, Green¬ 
wich is in no danger of being atom bombed, since the 
actual quantities are small. 

While undertaking projects such as these, members of 
the G.A.D.S. learn much. Jane Addams, founder of Hull 
House in Chicago, had a theory that the best way to learn 
a subject was to pursue it as a hobby. Many a self-edu¬ 
cated man will testify to the soundness of this. The 
G.A.D.S., with the help of the Greenwich Recreation Board, 
has worked on this principle. Should a program such as 
theirs be in operation throughout America, the scientific 
and inventive future of democracy would be strengthened 
—through mass encouragement of men and women to un¬ 
dertake scientific training. 
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Theory Into Action 

Practicing classroom principles anil 
methods in a community setting is a 
privilege of the six professional stu¬ 
dents of George Williams College who 
are chosen for the annual full recrea¬ 
tion tour, sponsored by the Division 
of Youth and Community Services of 
the Department of \\ elfare of Spring- 
field, Illinois. Under the leadership of 
Dr. Harry D. Edgren, professor of 
education at the college, the 1952 tour 
was conducted from October 16 to 19, 
the students demonstrating recreation 
programs in nine different communities 
and conducting two leadership train¬ 
ing courses. r fhe programs included 
skits, singing, arts and crafts, square 
dancing, and games and relays with 
groups ranging from children in first 
and third grades to high school stu¬ 
dents and adults. Five different adult 
and youth planning groups were also 
aided in evaluating their present pro¬ 
grams and developing plans for the 
future. Honored by being chosen for 
this sixth annual tour were Joretta 
Cherniak, Joan Motz, Sue Frost, Ken¬ 
neth Clarke, Robert Rrunken and Ollie 
Todd. 

“Voila I a‘h Femmes*’ 

Under this title, songs, dances and 
vaudeville skits were presented on De¬ 
cember 15 by the Boston University 
seniors at the Sargent college of phy¬ 
sical education. An efficient ticket-sell¬ 
ing campaign was waged among stu¬ 
dents, faculty and the public; its aim— 
sufficient funds to send ns many seniors 
as possible to the national convention 
of the American Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, to 
be held in Pittsburgh in April of this 
year 

Education fur leisure Time 

From campuses here and there, conic 
notes on studies not i/i the recreation 
curriculum, but closely allied to recrea¬ 


tion: “Touring the National Parks 
with a Park Naturalist,’ at the Univer¬ 
sity of Cincinnati, under J. Herbert 
Heger, offers one professional credit. 
The eight two-hour lecture sessions 
attracted on enrollment in 1952, the 
second year of the course, of 162 
business and professional people. The 
purks are studied from the standpoint 
of geological formations, historical 
backgrounds, their value as outdoor 
laboratories and their a\ailable rec¬ 
reational activ sties. The use of films, 
slides, maps, biographical material and 
National Park Association literature 
supplements the lectures. 

“The Fishing Clinic,” sponsored by 
the University of Tennessee Physical 
Education Department, was presented 
last June and will probably be repeated 
this year Professor A. W. Hobt con¬ 
ceived the idea and Dr. George F. 
Rrady arranged the program. It is 
believed to be the first in the. south to 
stress public fishing instruction. With 
features of a sportsman’s show—costs 
were borne by exhibitors—the clinic 
sessions were devoted to fishing tech¬ 
niques, care of tackle, water safety, 
fish propagation and conservation. 

Recreation Director Lends 
Semi+inr 

A three-week seminar in recreation 
leadership, sponsored by the YMCA 
and YWCA, was conducted at Kansas 
State College in December by Frank J. 
Annebcrg of Manhattan, Kansas. Par¬ 
ticipating were about fifty students 
whose interests lay in recreation leader¬ 
ship in churches, youth groups and 
small rural community organizations. 

Experimental Field Trip 

The time—February 1 and 5; the 
place—New ^ ork City. Five senior 
students and one graduate. University 
of Massachusetts, accompanied by Dr. 
William M. Griinshnw, adviser in rec¬ 
reation education, will be welcomed 
at NR A headquarters, where they plan 


to spend most of one day. Interviews 
have been scheduled with representa¬ 
tives of a number of social agencies, 
including the YWCA, Girl Scouts and 
Boy Scouts. \ isils to several recrea¬ 
tion centers are also on the agenda. 

Local News Items 

The present positions of recipients 
of 1952 Bachelor and Master of 
Science degrees in recreation, from the 
Indiana University School of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, are 
listed in the Christmas issue of the 
school’s Alumni News Letter: Laura 
Kindt , assistant director of recreation, 
Battle Creek, Michigan; Marjorie Ann 
Rogers, recreation director, Forest- 
Strawm-Wing, Unit District, Forrest, 
Ilinois; Nancy Wood, director of girls 
activities, Community Center, Evans¬ 
ville, Indiana; Harry Feldman, super¬ 
intendent of recreation, Port Huron, 
Michigan; Julian Goltihski. field secre¬ 
tary, Boy Scouts of America, White 
River Council, Bloomington, Indiana; 
Wallure Hirsch, teacher and recreation 
worker, Crystal Falls, Michigan; Helen 
C. Marshall, instructor in physical edu¬ 
cation. Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, 
Mississippi; Greteheu Moore, teacher, 
Mt. Carmel, Indiana; Jay Schaff, 
teacher and coach, Williainsfield, Illi¬ 
nois; Robert L. Freeman, physical edu¬ 
cation teacher and coach, Athens, Illi¬ 
nois; Theodore. F. Ileiney, assistant 
secretary, YMCA, Bloomington, In¬ 
diana; Robert C. Goodrich, Richard 
Burch. Walter LaMaster and James 
Bouahoom are in the armed services. 
Robert E. Abbuehl anil Serena Arnold 
arc continuing their graduate studies 
at the university, Miss Arnold as grad' 
irate assistant. 

Director of Recreation degrees were 
earned by Arthur Bland. Theodore 
Deppe and Clifford Seymour, who are 
also continuing graduate studies at 
the university, the hitter as graduate 
assistant; Israel Heaton, chairman of 
recreation division and associate pro¬ 
fessor of physical education. Utah State 
Agricultural College. laigaii, Utah; 
Charles Parks, Baltimore department 
of recreation, Bret McGinnis, director 
of recreation, Neosho. Missouri; Harry 
Feldman, siqicrintcndcnt of recreation. 
Port Huron, Michigan. 
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Recreation Leadership Training Programs 


Information regarding short-term recreation training opportunities, available throughout the country during the 
spring and summer of 1953, is presented in the following listing. Fall and winter training projects will be listed in the 
September 1953 issue of Recreation. All those who wish to have their workshops, institutes, and conferences included 
should send them to the NR A Personnel Service by June 1, 1953. 


Date 


Location 


For Further Information 


February 7-April 25 

February' 23-27 
March 7-29 

March 8-14 
March 9-11 

March 12-14 
(Approximately) 
March 27-29 

March 30-April 3 

April 4-25 

April 8-11 
April 10-11 

April 16-18 
April 16-18 

April 23-29 

April 27-May 1 
May 

May 12-17 
May 13-20 

May 29-June 4 

June (late) 

June (last two weeks) 
July 3-August 26 

August 16-29 
August (third week) 


Cooperative Recreation Workshop 
University Settlement, New York City 
(Survey anil special courses) 

Great Lakes Park Training Institute, 
I’okagon State Park, Angola, Indiana 
Cooperative Recreation Workshop 
New York City (Folk Songs and 
Dances—short course) 

Great Plains Recreation Laboratory, 
Nysted, Nebraska 

Mid-Continent Regional Park and Rec¬ 
reation Conference, University of 
Minnesota Center for Continuation 
Study, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Recreation Conference, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 

Second Annual National Square Dance 
Convention, Kansas City, Missouri 

Group Work Institute, Roston Univer¬ 
sity, School of Social Work, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Cooperative Recreation Workshop, New 
York City (Introduction to Art—short 
course) 

18th Annual National Folk Festival, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Kentucky Folk Festival, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Mountain Folk Festival, Berea College. 
Berea, Kentucky 

Institute on Group Work and Recreation 
with the Aged, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio 
South Central Jurisdictional Recreation 
Workshop, Turner Falls Methodist 
Camp Ground, Oklahoma 
Kansas State Recreation Workshop, 
Hutchinson, Kansas 

Minnesota Recreation Conference, Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Minnesota 

Booster Recreation Workshop, Meron, 
Indiana 

“Cliatcolah” Northwest Recreation Lead¬ 
er’s Laboratory, Camp Ileyburn, Lake 
Cliatcolet, Idaho 
Missouri Recreation Workshop 
Camp C-2, I,ake of the Ozarks, Mis¬ 
souri 

Playground Leaders’ Institute 
County Center, White Plains, N. Y. 
Michael Herman Folk Dance Camp, 
Pioneer Camps, Bridgton, Maine 
Perry-Mansfield Camps and School of 
the Theatre, Steamboat Springs, Col¬ 
orado 

Eastern Cooperative Recreation School, 
State College, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Recreation School, Clear Lake Metho¬ 
dist Camp, Iowa 


Miss Gladys Schortz, 125 Sullivan Street, New Y'ork City 


Garrett G. Eppley, Department of Recreation. Indiana Univer¬ 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana 

Miss Gladys Schortz, 125 Sullivan Street, New York City 


Duane E. Loewenstein, Assistant State 4-H Club Leader, 
College of Agriculture, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Mrs. M. B. Kannowski, Superintendent of Parks and Recrea¬ 
tion, Grand Forks, North Dakota 


Lawrence V. Loy, University of Massachusetts, South College. 
Amherst, Massachusetts 

Robert L. Black, Community Recreation Assistant, Missouri 
Division of Resources and Development, Jefferson City, 
Missouri 

Saul Bernstein, Boston University, School of Social Work 
264 Bay State Road, Boston 15, Massachusetts 

Miss Gladys Schortz, 125 Sullivan Street. New York City 


M iss Sarah G. Knott, Lowell Apartments. 1041 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 

Dr. James S. Brown, Chairman, Kentucky Folk Festival, c/o 
Rural Sociology Department. University of Kentucky, Lex¬ 
ington, Kentucky 

Frank II Smith, Box 1826, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 

Miss Esther Test, School of Applied Social Sciences. Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio 

Dr. Paul D. Womeldorf. 805 Colcord Building, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 

Miss Mary R. Yon Skyke, County Extension Office, Iola, 
Kansas 

II. R. Giles, Cooke Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
14, Minnesota 

Gordon F. Jones. State Club Office, Purdue University, Ex¬ 
tension Work. Lafayette, Indiana 

Mrs. Louise Richardson, Experiment Station. Corvallis, Mon¬ 
tana 

Robert L. Black, Community Recreation Assistant, Missouri 
Division of Resources and Development. Jefferson City, 
Missouri 

Miss Vivian O. Wills, Room 242, Count Office Building, White 
Plains, New York 

Michael Herman, Box 201, Flushing, Long Island, New York 

Miss Portia Mansfield, 135 Corona Avenue, Pelham, New York 


Mrs. Ruth Norris, 62 West 82nd Street, New York 24, New 
York 

Reverend C. O. Strohl, 615 Tenth Street, Des Moines, Iowa 
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miUNlTY CENTER 
HOUSEKEEPING 


The second of a 
series of articles 
on this subject. 


This is a continuation of a tour of 
the community center to note necessary 
minor repairs and alterations which 
can he made now to save major repairs 
later. Last month’s check list included 
(|'| windows, 12) curtains, drapes, 
shades; (3) pictures, wall hangings, 
plaques, and other wall decorations; 
(4) light fixtures, lamps, electrical out¬ 
lets, switches, cords; (5) furniture; 
and (6) baseboards, moldings, window 
ledges, and other woodwork. 

1. H alls. Are there places where patch¬ 
ing pla.-ter is needed to fill cracks, nail 
holes, and so forth? (Many good, sim- 
ple-to-use commercial products for 
minor repairs are available on the mar¬ 
ket.) Does paint need re-touching in 
spots? (It's a good idea to have a 
little extra paint mixed and held in re¬ 
serve when an area is painted, to be 
used for these repair jobs.) Do the 
walls need to be dusted or washed? Are 
there spots which should lie removed? 
f Most stains and marks arc much easi¬ 
er to remove before they “set ; and 
rearranging the furniture occasionally 
helps to prevent excessive wear anti soil 
to wall areas around chairs and divans.) 

2. Ceilings. Arc ceilings free of cob¬ 
webs. smudges, soot, scaling paint or 
loose wallpaper? Are there unsightly 
and unnecessary wires, metal or wood 
stripping, or other superfluous materi¬ 
als which could be removed to improve 
the apjwarance of the ceilings? Have 
old decorations been completely re¬ 
moved? Are there stains which signify 
a roof or plumbing leak which needs 
rt pair? 

3. Doors. Do they open and close 
easily? Do hinges need oiling? Is 
hardware all securely faslenetj in plare? 


Do locks work properly and easily? 
Arc they hadly marked or damaged 
around the door knobs or frames? (Use 
td plastic or metal shields or an extra 
coat of paint will protect these areas 
and simplify keeping them clean.) 

4. Storage Spaces. Is storage space 
adequate? (It usually isn’t, but rear¬ 
ranging and adding shelves, putting 
things away neatly and compactly, with 
seldom used items in the back or up 
high and out of the way, helps to make 
the most of the space you do have.) Is 
it neat and orderly? Arc often-used 
items easily accessible? Are shelves, 
drawers, racks and bins clearly labelled 
to show where all supplies belong? Are 
supplies returned to their proper places 
as soon as possible after they have 
been used? Is an up-to-date inventory 
maintained? Is there a special place 
for items needing repair? Is lighting 
adequate? (See “Does 3 our Stock¬ 
room Pay Dividends?” by Lertou S. 
Krushas in Hecrk vrio?. June 1931.) 

5. Stairways. Are they kept clean and 
constantly free from ruhhish or spilled 
materials which could cause a safety 
hazard? Are they clear of all unneces¬ 
sary materials and equipment which 
cause traffic obstructions? Are they 
well lighted? Do they have handrails 
where necessary? Are there loose 
boards which should be fixed, weak 
ones which need reinforcing or re¬ 
placing? Are there non-skid treads 
where needed? Are they securely 
fastened and in good condition? 

Suggestions 

• An excellent how to-do-it manual on 
public building housekeeping and main¬ 


tenance is The School Custodian’s 
Housekeeping Handbook by Henry H. 
Linn, I,eslie C Hebn. and K. P. Gra- 
barkiewicz: published by the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University, New York in 1948.* 
W bile this book is written specifically 
for the school custodian, so much of 
the material in it is pertinent to com¬ 
munity centers that it should prove an 
invaluable source of information to 
those responsible for recreation build¬ 
ings. 

• Many of the manufacturers of clean¬ 
ing compounds, waxes, polishes, paints, 
flooring materials, lighting equipment, 
and so forth, have available pamphlets 
and instruction sheets on proper meth 
ods for the use of their products; on 
refinishing of floors, walls, and furni¬ 
ture; and other good practical sugges¬ 
tions to simplify your housekeeping. A 
list of these will appear on the April 
“Market News” page. 

• Maintain a “clip and save” folder 
where you can file, for future reference, 
articles containing good ideas on dec¬ 
orating, painting, care of furniture, 
nigs, draperies; on new products on 
the market for cleaning and repairing 
and any other items which might prove 
useful in die task of keeping your cen¬ 
ter clean and attractive with minimum 
expenditure, of time and money. 

• If you have a special “gimmick” or 
labor saver which works successfully 
for you. take a moment to write it down 
and send it on to us —it may lie just the 
helpful hint needed to solve a problem 
of a fellow recreation worker. 


* Avsilolilr from 1 lie publidirr for $.1.75 

[Xi«l|i.li<t. 
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HowTo Do 


Decorate 

Curtains-Luncheon Seta -Tablecloths - Scarfs- 
Pillow Covers-Chair Covers-Cabinets-LampShades- 
and mang other articles of wood,cloth and paper 
^ by using gadgets such as shown 

in the sketches on this page .. 


MATERIALS 

NEWSPAPER - CARDBOARD- 
ENAMEL PAINT-1”BRUSH - 




Object-^ > X 

^ ^ METHOD 

MATERIALS | place ob ) ect ' 1 '° SsSBjjJggglln 

newspaper-cardboard - be decorated on newspaper-^^^^T/ • 

ENAMEL PAINT- T BRUSH- 2- Mark location of desiqn units with chalk- ' 

turpentine and GADGETS. 3 . Spread thin layer of enamel paint on cardboard- 

/✓ \\ 4.Press qaotqef in paint on cardboard. i 

(( v Jh=UL Note: Lightly place gadget Gadget) jr 


4/79/e //-a/?- 


"Z. shape 
made btj 
A angle 
1 1 iron 


bottle^ 


■Circular part of 
design madt by 
rim of glass, jf 


Chalk marks that . . ore . f umb /er-bt 

7 give locations where, Qnd an9 , e iron 

to place gadgets r-j - 

—-STb Decorate Wood 

I.Paint object with flat coat. Wooden 
2.Apply desiqn-use the same 
method as used in cloth decorating. 

NOTL*. Press metal gadgets firmly and glass objects lightly. 


5. Press qadgefs on object to be 
decorated - chalk marks will give 
location for placing each gadget 

to complete the design units. 

Note: The -four gadgets used 
in illustrated design examp/e 
are: tumbler - bottle -jelly glass - 
and angle iron . 
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MARKET NEWS 



Bird Feeder 

A novel wild bird feeder with an 
automatic feed hopper having a ca¬ 
pacity of two pounds is sold through 
garden clubs, pel shops, seed stores, 
and other retail outlets. Packaged in 
an envelope, the E-Z Fill Wild Bird 
Feeder is made of Masonite hard- 
board pieces which may be assembled 
without fasteners in a few minutes. 
The hopper is filled by sliding up the 
roof on the wire serving ns a hanger. 
Designed for long, trouble-free service, 
the feeder is manufactured In Green¬ 
field Wood Products, Youngs Greek. 
Indiana. It is available in four sizes 
that retail from SI to $3. 



Mmomry Paint 

All masonry surfaces—including 
stucco, cement, building blocks, asbes¬ 
tos-cement shingles and brick—can be 
rented in decorator styled colors arid 
given certified weatherproof protection 
with new Sapolin Mason-Dri. 

This new rubber based masonry 
paint jrermits full protection against 
the. destructive elements of lime, alkali 
and moisture present in masonry. Its 
durable lion-lustrous finish keeps ma¬ 


sonry surfaces free from stains, streaks 
and mildew. It is able to retain its 
full color appear ance even in the face 
of damp alkali conditions and driving 
rains. 

Sapolin Mason-Dri contains chemi¬ 
cal properties that prolong the life of 
masonry surfaces since it seals against 
moisture and freezing. Its insulating 
ipialities allow a surface to “breath'’ 
sufficiently to permit the escape of ex¬ 
cessive moisture. 

Simple to apply by brush, roller or 
spray, Mason-Dri will not crack, peel 
or flake even in the face of sharp 
temperature changes. Quick drying, it 
is available in ready mixed decorator 
colors. Special inter-mixtures can be 
obtained according to color prefer¬ 
ences. 

Sapolin Mason-Dri is available at 
paint, hardware and department stores 
everywhere and is manufactured by 
Sapolin Paints, Inc., 229 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 

1953 Voit Catalog 

W. J. Volt Rubber Corporation has 
announced the publication of its new 
1953 athletic equipment catalog. The 
colorful 32-page booklet includes all 
of the Voit items for individual and 
team sports the year around. There, 
are several new items, such as the golf 
master, a home practice device; the 
all rubber putting cup; nose clips in 
regular and junior sizes; junior Sports 
kits of various assortments; and others. 
In addition, a number of standard 
Voit items have been improved such as 
|H>hbling and appearance of footballs 
and buskelbnlls: stainless steel hard 
ware on all swim masks and goggles: 
a new, improved design on adjustable 
swim-fins; a new. easier-to-use I^ilex 


repair unit, and other modifications. 

Interested individuals may obtain 
copies of this new catalog by writing 
to the firm at 1600 East 25th Street, 
Los Angeles II; 350 West Ontario 
Street. Chicago 10; or 251 Fourtfi Ave¬ 
nue, New' York 10. 

Floor Tennis 

A fast, new, competitive sport has 
been born and the United Slates Moor 
Tennis Association has copy righted the 
rules and regulations in order to super¬ 
vise and conduct official Floor Tennis 
tournaments. Floor Tennis is played 
on any floor surface on an 8 by 16 
foot court with a 2 foot high net. Base, 
side, and center lines are •}.! inch wide, 
painted on the floor, or a special plas¬ 
tic type tape developed for tins purpose 
may be used. A regulation table tennis 
ball is used and the bats are slightly 
larger and longer than table tennis 
racquets. Table tennis scoring is used 
and the play is quite similar; howe>er, 
there is a greater chance for an aver¬ 
age player to return hard smashes and 
to carry on sustained rallies which 
makes the game more interesting. 

This game should appeal to schools, 
clubs, gyms and social centers since 
it can be played on almost any kind of 
floor and the minimum of equipment 
needed makes it relatively inexpensNc. 



Pictured on the left is Coleman 
Clark. National Table Tennis Cham¬ 
pion 1932. now associated with Floor 
Tennis. On the right is Dr. If. A. 
flattstrom. well known golfer and 
bowler (author of Coif After Forty), 
creator of the game. 

For information write to the United 
States Floor Tennis Association, 1724 
Sherman Avenue, F'vanslon, Illinois. 
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Report of Sub-Committee on Placement, National Advisory Committee 
on Recruitment, Training, and Placement of Recreation Personnel. 


Personnel 

Placement 



R. J. Foval 


IVIembers of the Sub-Committee on Placement of Recrea¬ 
tion Personnel met for the first time at the National Recrea¬ 
tion Congress in Seattle and discussed various aspects of 
the program. Before that time we had laid the ground 
work for this meeting by correspondence. We asked all 
members of the committee to make suggestions as to the 
most important things that should be studied. We were 
warned repeatedly by members of the sub-committee 
against duplicating work that had already been done by 
the National Recreation Association, American Recreation 
Society, colleges and other groups. The thought was ex¬ 
pressed, however, that our committee might bring together 
some of the loose ends. We also might he able to complete 
and improve upon projects that have been partially done by 
other groups. 

Suggestions coming from members of the sub-commit¬ 
tee included the following needs: 

Certification of recreation personnel. 

Up-grading of civil service examinations for recreation 
positions. 

More complete information regarding job vacancies. 

A constant revision and bringing up to date of recreation 
standards. 

Awards for years of service such as they do in industry. 

Closer relations with personnel directors of industry, col¬ 
leges, state recreation associations, municipal officials 
and recreation departments. 

Mr. Foval is superintendent of recreation in Decatur, III. 


Other suggestions were made but those above seemed to 
be the ones listed most often. The meeting was attended by 
nine of the nineteen members of the committee. We were 
also able to meet with Dr. Paul Douglass, our general 
chairman. John Hutchinson, coordinator, and W. C. Suth¬ 
erland, secretary to the committee. These men helped us 
in our thinking. After considerable discussion it was 
agreed to start working on the following three projects: 

Civil Service: That the civil service departments of the 
nation be advised as to the qualifications and the type of 
work involved in the various classes of recreation positions. 
Prior to contacting the civil service departments it was 
suggested that the committee prepare a brief statement as 
to the recreation classifications and a guide list of qualifi 
cations pertinent to the recreation field, which could be 
used merely as a guide in setting up examinations; that the 
attention of the examining authorities should be drawn to 
up-grading the placement examination; that resident re¬ 
quirements be removed when possible; and that the exam¬ 
ination include both a written test and an interview. 

Dorothea Lensch, director of recreation in Portland, 
Oregon, was named chairman of this committee. She has 
chosen the following people from the Northwest to work 
with her: Willard H. Shumard, Mary F. Quirk, Ben Evans, 
Kenneth Fowell, Thomas W. l.antz, Carl S. Munson, and 
S. G. Witter. 

Certification of Recreation Personnel: T hat the Califor¬ 
nia certification standards be studied in terms of their 
adaptability to a national standard. Pauline des Grange, 
superintendent of recreation in San Diego, California, was 
appointed chairman of this committee with the privilege of 
choosing members of her own committee. 

Public Relations: That there need to be streamlined bro¬ 
chures for mass distribution on the following: (1) how to 
select recreation executives (qualifications, et cetera) ; (2) 
the essentials of a good recreation department; (3) how to 
select recreation personnel; and (4) recreation policies and 
practices. These materials should be made available to 
mayors, city recreation boards and others to serve as a 
constant reminder that “there are standards” for recreation 
personnel. Stuart Richter, superintendent of parks and 
recreation in Colorado City, Colorado, was appointed 
chairman of this committee with the power to choose mem¬ 
bers of his committee. 

The Sub-Committee on Placement of Recreation Person¬ 
nel has received many other suggestions but, for the time 
being, feels that it might be well to concentrate on the 
above. Placement of recreation personnel covers many 
fields. The committee was in agreement that it should move 
slowly and be sure of its ground. It is hoped that within 
the next few months this committee will have something 
more definite to report. ( Continued on page 566.) 
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(Continued from page 565) 
Committee Members 
R. Stuart Richter, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 

Dorothea I.ensch, Portland, Oregon 
Gerald P. Burns, New York City 
R. VI ayne Cunningham. Hanunond, 
Indiana 

Mrs. Pauline des Granges. San Diego, 
California 

Kenneth Fowell, Great Fulls. Montana 
Alan L. Heil, Montclair, New Jersey 
I.. R. Houston, Dallas. Texas 
Ralph B. McCRntock, Omaha, 
Nebraska 

Ren \\ . Miller, Los Angeles, California 
William P. Mott, Jr., Oakland, 
California 

Joseph I). Owens. Kansas City, 
Missouri 

Walter Roy, Chicago, Illinois 
Willftrd R. Stone, Albany, New York 
Alfred P. Strozdas. Paducah. Kentucky 
Clarenee L. Thomas, Dayton, Ohio 
Robert Turner. Lanett Alabama 
Harold S. Wagner, Akron, Ohio 
Russell F ova I (Chairman), Decatui, 
Illinois 


JUST OFF PRESS 

PROCEEDINGS 

of the 

31 ih Nnlionnl Recreation Congress 

S2.25 

NATIONAL 

RECREATION ASSOCIATION 

315 Fourth Avanuo N«w York 10, N. Y. 


COSTUMES TO RENT 

- for — - . . 

CONVENTIONS • PARADES • PAGEANTS 
MINSTRELS • PLAYS • OPERAS, ETC. 

VAN HORN & SON, PHIIA. 7, PA. 
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CATALOG. 


120 PAGIS... Complete I 

Craft Supplir*, Tool*. Do* j 
■ igna. ln*tructlon Hooka f f ; 

from America** Moat Com- &/JIJ 

plole Stock. Include* i ?/ 

I>»alher Craft. Glove Mak } 

In if. I^mp Shade*, Metal 
Tooling. Cork Craft. Laleal 
Textile t'ainlA, Shell Craft. Basketry, Gin*# 
Etching. Raffia, Rubber Molds, Fascinating 
New Picture Craft and Many Other*. 

J»nd for Your f*ff Copy NOW. .. 

GRIFFIN CRAFT SUPPLIES 

Wi t T*le<]r*ph An. • Oiklind 9, Catll. 


Listening and \ iewing 

New Films Southern Section of the California 


Educational and entertainment sub¬ 
jects of \\ alt Disney Productions, ani¬ 
mated. technicolor. History of Avia¬ 
tion —18 minutes, from Kitty Hawk to 
the American Airliner, $6.00; The 
Alaskan Eskimo —27 minutes, first of 
a “People and Places” series, $0.00; 
Behind the Scenes of Walt Disney Stu¬ 
dio— -26 minutes, with Robert Reneh- 
ley’s humorous guidance, $9.00; Dis¬ 
ney Cartoon Parade 1 —26 minutes, 
three animated cartoons, $8.00, which 
may also he obtained as individual 
films—9 minutes. $3.00. From Asso¬ 
ciation Films. Incorporated, 347 Madi¬ 
son Avenue, New York 17, or Ideal 
Films Corporation, 65 Fast South 
Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Over one thousand 16mm entertain¬ 
ment features, including Hollywood 
favorites, shorts, serials and Westerns, 
listed in the Ideal Films 1953 Enter¬ 
tainment Catalogue. Rentals for fea¬ 
tures, mounted in ninety-minute pro¬ 
grams. are from $7.50 to $25.00 on a 
one-day basis, subject to discount on 
eight or more feature programs re¬ 
served in one year. A separate listing 
of $4.95 bargain features is available. 

“Fitness Through Recreation” films, 
produced by Information Services Di¬ 
vision. Department of National Health 
and Welfare, Ottawa: Fitness is a Fam¬ 
ily Affair —15 minutes, a group of 
neighbors providing their own recrea¬ 
tion facilities, $3.00; When All the 
People Play- -20 minutes, fine and ac¬ 
tive recreation project, including 
sports, arts and crafts, developed 
through community spirit.. S4.50. From 
National Film Hoard of Canada, 1270 
Avenue of the Amerieas. New York 20. 

T\ in California 

• Now in its second year of bringing 
craft demonstrations to the homes of 
thousands of southern California resi¬ 
dents. is the TV program, “Playcraft- 
its Club." The telecast, on channel 
five, from K l’l,A, at 5:00 l*.M. Monday 
through Friday, is presented by five 
public recreation agencies in the Las 
Angeles area, in coopcratiq.il with the 


Teachers Association. F,ach agency 
and school is assigned one complete 
daily program. Under L. Arnold Pike, 
as coordinator, the programs have pre¬ 
sented cigar box crafts. “Zulu warrior” 
cork project, a one-bug zoo, scrap 
crafts, printing with potatoes and many 
“how-to-makes,” such as puppet stage, 
pocket observatory, table loom, and so 
on. Other Ix>s Angeles TV and radio 
programs were listed in “Taking Ad¬ 
vantage of Television,” in the October, 
1951, issue of Recreation. 

• Residents of San Mateo. California, 
arid college students, many with lunch 
m hand, attended the World’s Series 
last fall through the efforts of the rec¬ 
reation department and a local electric 
shop. A large TV set was installed in 
the grandstand of the city baseball 
park. The regular concessionaire dis¬ 
persed hot dogs, peanuts and “Cracker 
Jack,” thus creating a true baseball at¬ 
mosphere. Five hundred spectators at¬ 
tended the final game of the series. 
Roth the recreation department and the 
local merchant felt well repaid for their 
efforts. In fact, the electric house is 
allowing the antenna installation to re¬ 
main to he used for future similar at¬ 
tractions. 

Hailio in South Carolina 

The use of state parks ns out-door 
classrooms, as well as places of quiet 
recreation, is the goal of the Ranger 
Parks “school-of-the-air” radio broad¬ 
casts. For the third year, the South 
Carolina state parks division is pre¬ 
senting twenty-eight, fifteen-minute, 
weekly programs in nature, science, 
history and conservation, through ten 
radio stations in the state. The setting 
for most of the programs is in the state 
parks, where the narrator points out 
things of interest along the nature 
study trails. A special Ranger Parks 
teachers’ manual, which supplements 
the broadcasts, has been mailed to all 
intermediate and junior high schools 
in the state. A teacher may obtain a 
copy from the State Commission of 
Forestry in Columbia. 
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Books Received 


Animal Fair, The, Alice and Martin 
Provensen. Simon and Schuster, 
Inc., New Toik 13. Pp. 76. $2.50. 

Community Welfare Organization, 
Herbert Hewitt Stroup. Harper and 
Brothers, New York 16. Pp. 612. 
$ 6 . 00 . 

Dictionary of Discards, Frank M. 
Rich. Association Press, New York 
7. Paper hound. Pp. 143. $3.50. 

Holiday Programs for Boys and 
Girls, Aileen Fisher. Plays, Inc., 7 
Arlington Street. Boston 16, Mass. 
Pp. 374. $3.60. 

Living in the Later Years. Univer¬ 
sity of Florida Press, Gainesville, 
Florida. Paper bound. Pp. 176. 
S2.50. 

Rhythmic Program for Elementary 
Schools, The, Grace Fielder. The 
C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis. Paper 
bound. Pp. 214. $3.50. 

Rug Hooking and Braiding, Dorothy 
Lawless. Studio-Crowell, New York 
16. Pp. 208. $4.50. 


Pamphlets 


Alcoholism—A Sickness That Can 
Be Beaten, Alton L. Blakeslee. Pub¬ 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16. Pp. 32. 
$.25. n 

Cincinnati Report, The. Council of 
Social Agencies, 312 West Ninth 
Street, Cincinnati 2. Pp. 276. $2.00. 

Exploring Your Personality, W’il- 
liam E. Henry. Science Research As¬ 
sociation, Inc., 57 West Grand Ave¬ 
nue, Chicago 10. Pp. 49. $.40. 

Folk Dance Guide. Paul Schwartz, 
Box 342, Cooper Station, New York 
3. Pp. 16. $.50. 

Forest Fire Fighting Fundamentals. 
Department of Natural Resources, 
Division of Forestry, Sacramento 14. 
Pp. 59. 

Health Services in City Schools, H. 
F. Kilander. Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
25, I). C. Pp. 68. $.25. 

Healthy Personality for Every 
Child, A. Health Publications In¬ 
stitute, Inc., 216 North Dawson 
Street, Raleigh, N. C. Pp. 197. $1.00. 

Leisure Activities of Youth in Ber¬ 
keley, Davis McEntire. Berkeley 
Council of Social Welfare, City Hall, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. Pp. 53. $1.25. 

Review of Day Camps in Chicago, A, 


1952. Chicago Recreation Commis¬ 
sion, 100 North Central Park Boule¬ 
vard, Chicago 24. Pp. 14. 

School Housing for Physically 
Handicapped Children, Romaine 
P. Mackie. Superintendent of Docu¬ 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 26. 
$.15. 

Strengthening Our Foreign Policy. 
Public Affairs Committee. Inc., New 
York 16. Pp. 28. $.25. 

The 1952 “PR"’ Guide. Division of 
Press and Radio Relations, National 
Education Association of the United 
States, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 32. $.15. 

Using Your High School Library, 
Marlin Rossoff. The II. W. Wilson 
Co., New York 52. Pp. 75. $.70. 

When Children Face Crises, George 
J. Mohr, M.D., Science Research 
Assoc., Chicago 10. Pp. 49. $.40. 

Young Workers in 1952, Annual Re¬ 
port, the National Child Labor Com¬ 
mittee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. Pp. 23. 

Youth and the Community, Part I. 
Community Chests and Councils of 
America, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, 
New York 18. Pp. 61. $.90. 

Youth and the Community, Part II 
—For Schools. Community Chests 
and Councils of America. Inc., 8 
West 40th Street, New York 18. 
Pp. 76. $.90. 


American City. December 1952 
Dade County’s New Marinas and 
Boat Lift. 


WANTED PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 

Camp Fire Girls is interested in you. 

The opportunity for which we wish to consider you is that of a pro¬ 
fessional staff member in a local Camp Fire Council. 

We believe this is a good job because: 

1. You will utilize immediately every bit of knowledge and skill you have attained. 

2. Your position is one of great significance lor the world of today and tomorrow. You 
will have a port in the development of girls for the democratic woy of life. 

3. You will have immediote stotus in the community in which you work by virtue of 
association with a respected, national organization. 

4. You will benefit by progressive personnel practices, wilh a salory in keeping with the 
best standards of social agencies. 

This job can be an exciting experience you may wish to enter or 
it can become your lifetime career. 

For a personal response please write about your background and 
interests to: 

Edna d’lsserfelle, Director 
Department of Personnel and Training 
Comp Fire Girls, Inc. 

16 East 48th Street, New York 17, New York 


Magazines 


Beagh and Pool, November 1952 

Pool Volume. 

Three Prize Winning Pool Projects. 

Junior League, November 1952 

Children’s Museums. Horv Leagues 
Aid the Field. 

Parks and Recreation. November 

1952 

Outdoor Education in City Living. 
Dr. J. B. Kirkpatrick. 

Origin and Development of Parks, 
Part II, Chas. E. Doell. 

How a Small Town Built a Recrea¬ 
tion Area. 

Park District Runs a Work-Recrea¬ 
tion Camp, Richard E. Walpole. 

The Park-School System in Grand 
Rapids, Frederick C. See. 

Maintenance Mart. 

December 1952 

Playfield Drainage and Construc¬ 
tion, W. H. Warren. 

Maintenance Mart. 

Park Maintenance, December 1952 

Golf Course Studies Reveal How 
Municipals Are Doing. 

Old Barn Foundation Now Serves in 
Park as Unique Type of Picnic 
Center. 


TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 

Enlarged Edition, 227 pp. . . . $3.50 
MEN AND WOMEN TENNIS COACHES—This 
book gives stroke mechanics and strategy; teaching 
methods for handling large groups of pupils oo one 
court. Included are 73 action photos and dia¬ 
grams ; Official Tennis Rules; graphic wall chart 
with 18 sketches. 

TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 

A handbook for players, 109 pp. . . . $1.50 
PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE—This 
self-instruction handbook gives simple directions 
for learning the nine tennis strokes aod improving 
your court strategy in both singles and doubles. 
43 action photos and illustrations that show how 
champions play their shots. 

Send for these books on approval; Helen 
Driver, Frost Woods, Madison 4, Wis. 
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Recommended Standards 
for tlio Group Gare of Children of 
Klementiiry School Age. 

Play Schools Association, 119 West 
57lh Street. Neiv York 19. Pp. 15. 

$.25. 

A play school program is devised 
specifically for children from five to 
twelve years of age. In it, the children 
arc assigned to groups according to 
age and emotional maturity, with a 
continuity of regular attendance, and 
assignment of each child to his own 
homeroom anil lender. 

This small, Mile pamphlet, based on 
(day school experiences throughout 
the country, sets certain minimum 
standards on program, required staff, 
staff qualifications, material and equip¬ 
ment, space, records, work with parents 
and families, and health and safety, the 
latter including such details as room 
temperature, toilet facilities necessary 
ami amount of lighting needed. 

Departments, organizations and 
leaders working with children from 
five to twelve will wish to become fa¬ 
miliar with these standards, even 
though their program may not tic in 
a plav school setting. Certain basic 
standards arc necessary in any good 
program, and these will add to the con¬ 
siderable literature now being de- 
relojH'd on this subject. The Play 
Schools Association must he congratu¬ 
lated on it' simple, carefully prepared 
statement .—I irginia Musselman, Pro¬ 
gram Service, National Kecrealion As¬ 
sociation. 

Aiw.riomi School mid University 
Volume 21, 1952-53 

American School Publishing Corp,. 

New York. Pp. 1007. $5.00. 

hike earlier editions, the 1952-5.'? 
volume of American School and I ni- 
versitv contains much information that 
is of interest and value to persons con¬ 
cerned with the field of recreation. 
This profusely illustrated volume con¬ 
tains many photographs and plans of 
recreation facilities indoors and out 
and many articles which relate to the 
planning of recreation features in con¬ 
nection with school plants. 


Covering the 
Leisure-time Field 


Of special significance is the article 
by Dr N L. Engclhardt, Sr., describ¬ 
ing the Sunset Community Center of 
San Francisco, an outstanding example 
of cooperative planning on the part of 
school and city authorities. “School 
and College Swimming Pools,” bv R. 
Jackson Smith, is an exceptionally fine 
discussion of principles in the design 
and construction of indoor pools. The 
"Symposium: Good Maintenance Prac¬ 
tices” affords many suggestions for the 
care of recreation buildings and 
“Trends in Multi-Purpose Rooms” like¬ 
wise. offers ideas for indoor recreation 
facilities. Of major interest is the ar¬ 
ticle. “Facilities for School Camping,” 
bv George and Louise Donaldson. 

Many of the other articles point out 
the increasing provision of recreation 
facilities in school buildings and the 
enlistment of community cooperation 
in planning those facilities. These tend¬ 
encies arc especially illustrated in an 
article describing the new Negro Ju¬ 
nior High School in Temple. Texas, 
which contains a number of features 
that are specifically designed to afford 
a recreation center for flic Negro com¬ 
munity. 

The voluminous section describing 
various products of interest to school 
officials alfords a source of information 
on a great variety of materials that 
arc needed in the development and 
maintenance of a municipal recreation 
system.- George I). Butler, Research 
Department. National Recreation As¬ 
sociation. 

Recreation I cndcrship 

Walter F. Stone nnd Charles G. Stone. 

The William-Frederick Press. New 

York. Pp. Rl. $2.00. 

This publication, under father son 
authorship, is designed to serve ns “a 
manual of program planning, philoso¬ 
phy, and development, and of the skills 
of leadership needed in the use of 
leisure time that makes for fullness of 
life through leisure, and makes for 
creative, democratic living.” 

'Hie inauiinl begins with an over-all 
view of the need for planning fot the 
leisure of a democratic people nnd 


what should he included in that plan¬ 
ning. It describes the duties of the 
recreation leader and the qualities, 
skills and techniques required, the 
training necessary, and closes with an 
over-all view of the field of recreation 
and its relation to other fields of hu¬ 
man and social welfare. 

The volume contains many valuahle 
suggestions as to functions, duties and 
procedures of recreation leaders, pre¬ 
sents an interesting discussion of the; 
nature and significance of recreation 
and affords much material which 
merits study by individuals looking 
toward service in the recreation field. 
It would he more readable and effec¬ 
tive, however, if it contained illustra¬ 
tions of the method by' which general 
principles are applied in specific sit¬ 
uations. or examples affording evi¬ 
dence that the authors were actually 
drawing upon their own varied ex¬ 
periences. To a greater extent than 
would seem necessary or advisable, 
the authors have drawn upon other 
sources for their material. 

In many respects the purpose of 
helping present and potential recrea¬ 
tion leaders has been achieved. One 
might question however the validity 
of Such statements as: “Our most vital 
spiritual problem is the problem of 
leisure”: “The schoolroom is devoted 
primnrilj to the study of hooks ; “The 
way society is at the present time, 
there is no adequate place for onr 
youth”: “All important administrative 
decisions should he made hv the par 
licipants who arc effected”; or of such 
comments as: “Recreation should he 
soeinl ami not discriminatory”: ami 
“Recreation believes in intelligence '— 
to name only a few. 


MiiiIi nl Aid for Recreation 
'Majors—I* 162 
Copies of this booklet listing 
Scholarships, fellowships and ns 
sistnntships are still available 
from the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation. Fifteen cents— free to 
active Associate Members. 
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Recreation Leadership Courses 


Sponsored by the National Kecreation Association 
and 


Local Kecreation Agencies 


February, March and April 1953 

Helen M. DaUNCEY Shelby, North Carolina 

c , t, .. February 1 % 

Social Kecreation 1 

Ralph J. Andrews, Director, North Carolina Recreation Commission, 
Kducation Building Annex, Room 134, Raleigh 


Pasadena. California 

February 16-19 

Cecil F. Martin, Director of Recreation, Jefferson Recreation Center, 

1501 Fast Villa Street 


San Leandro, California 

March 9-12 

Ross Cunningham, Director of Recreation 


Chico, California 

March 16-19 

L. L. Seifert, Kxecutive Director, Chico Area Recreation Department, 

117 Broadway 

Anne Livingston 
S ocial Recreation 

Salisbury. North Carolina 

March 2-5 

Miss Dorothy Morefield, Program Director, Recreation Commission, 
Community Building, P. 0. #453 


Greensboro, North Carolina 
March 16-19 

Miss Mabel Smith, Greensboro Recreation Department 

Mildred Scanlon 
S ocial Recreation 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
February 2-5 

Loyd B. Hathaway, Superintendent, Department of Recreation 


Greenville, Pennsylvania 
February 9-12 

Dunham V. Reinig, Director, Recreation Association, Riverside Rec¬ 
reation Center 


Rutler, Pennsylvania 

February 24-26 

Miss Dora Jane Frungona, Supervisor of Girls and Adult Activities, 
Department of Public Recreation, City Building 


Portland, Maine (tentative) 
March 2-5 

John If. Crain, Jr., Director of Recreation, 260 Congress Street 


Oak Park, Illinois 

March 11-14 

Miss Lilly Ruth Hanson, Acting Director, Stevenson Playground, Lake 
Street and Taylor Avenue 


i.anett, Alabama 

March 23-26 

Fred Caswell, Director, Lanett Recreation Department 


Natural Bridge, Virginia 

March 30-31 

L. E. Kibler, Assistant Supervisor Health and Physical Education, 
Safety and Recreation, State Board of Education, Richmond 

Frank A. Staples 

Arts and Crafts 

\inariIlo, Texas 

February 9-12 

Miss Marian Thompson, Executive Secretary, Community Council, 

1008 Jackson 


Louisville, Kentucky 

February 17-26 

Kirby M. Stoll, Special Activities Supervisor, Department of Public 

Parks and Recreation, Central Park 


Kingsport. Tennessee 

April 13-23 

W. C. McIIorris, Director, Department of Recreation 

Grace Walker 

Creative Recreation 

A-dairy Park, New Jersey 
February 9-12 

Mrs. Lida Robinson, West Side Community Center 


Ames, Iowa 

February 16-19 

Mrs. Elizabeth Kiser, Extension Associate in Recreation, Iowa State 
College of Agriculture 

Attendance at training courses conducted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to at¬ 
tend. For details as to location of the institute, contents of course, registration procedure, and the like, communicate with 
the sponsors of the courses as listed above. 
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Retbbn Postace Gcasamekd 
Entered as srroncl rluss matter 


He Asked Permission to Stay 




Eight THOUSAND weary marines lay be¬ 
sieged at Yudam-ni; three thousand more 
were at Hagaru-ri, preparing a break¬ 
through to the sea. Guarding a frozen 
mountain pass between them. Major 
Barber, witli only a company, held their 
fate in his hands. Encirclement threat¬ 
ened him; he was ordered to withdraw. 
But he askeil permission to stay, and for 
five zero-cold days the company held the 
pass against attack. The Major, badly 
wounded, was carried about on a stretcher 
to direct defense. When relief came, only 
eighty-four men could walk away. But 
Major Barlier’s action had been decisive 
in saving a division. 

“1 know,” says Major Barher. “that you 
at home realize what hard jobs our sons 
and brothers are doing in America's armed 
forces. Maybe you haven't realized that 
you’re helping those men—whenever you 
invest in U. S. Defense Bonds. True. Bonds 
are personal financial security for you. But 
they also strengthen our economy—to pro¬ 
duce the good arms and fowl and medical 
care that make our men secure.” 

Pmm' is for the strong! 

For jK'tnv anil prosperity save uith 
U. S. Defense Bonds! 

Now K Bonds pay 3 9c 1 Now. improved 
Series E Bonds start paving interest niter 6 
months. And average 3% interest, compounded 
semiannually when held to maturity ! Also, 
nil maturing E Bonds automntirally go on 
earning--nt the new rate—(or 10 more years. 
Today, start investing in Series E Defense 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 



The U.S. Cotrrmmemt 4*e« n*t |M»r for this 
mtirvrttirmrnt, it h Aoneted h » Mil pnblie*. 
tiom In nt*pernti*n ttilh the Advertising 
Cnnntil the Mmgntin* Publiihen ©/ 

A me tic*. 
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SINGING GAMES is just off the press! 

• W'ondering what to do with a group of five-to-sevens? Here’s 
the answer! Singing games that will keep them happy for hours 
and bring them back for more. The summer playground leader, 
the camp counselor, the volunteer leader will find that this collec¬ 
tion bridges the gap between the safe harbor of the sand box and 
the faster tempt) and competitive spirit of the active play area. 

Music and action, as well as the words, are given for each game. 
Some are old favorites, others will be less familiar to most leaders; 
all have been carefully chosen for their appeal to the small child. 
Outdoors or indoors, in the home, recreation center or play area, 
in fair weather or when it rains, w'hercver the just-started-to- 
schoolers are gathered, these games will be played—and played 
again. 

SINGING GAMES (P. 21)—Price 50 cents 


and a Remind? i - 

t 

The first issue of THE PLAYGROUND SUMMER NOTEBOOK 
will be out on April 24th! 

• Sure signs of Spring—the first crocus—the first robin—and the 
first issue of The Playground Summer Notebook! 

Just as colorful as the crocus—it’s printed in bright colors and 
bedecked with gay illustrations. 

Just as busy as the robin—it’s so full of ideas and suggestions 
about all phases of the summer playground program that they 
almost tumble off the pages. 

More useful than either one—even the most experienced leader 
will find stimulation for his thinking in The Playground 
Summer Notebook. The novice leader will find its twelve week¬ 
ly issues packed with practical, workable hints that can be adapted 
to fit any playground program. 

Subscribe now—and be ready for Summer! 

THE SUMMER PLAYGROUND NOTEBOOK—Twelve issues for $1.50 


NATIONAL KKCKKATION ASSOCIATION 


$15 F(HJfrTH AVfcNUE, NKW YORK 10 





The Perfected 


NOW AVAILABLE 


The "BUCKBOARD” is ihe 
only aluminum spring¬ 
board on the market. It is 
constructed of uniform air¬ 
craft aluminum extrusions 
and drawn tubes for lift¬ 
ing and long-lasting quali¬ 
ties. 


NORMAN BUCK MFC. CO. 


2332 EASTLAKE 


SEATTLE 2, WASHINGTON 


Official springboard far AAU and NCAA 
diving competition, and now in use in 
nearly every college and university 
where competitive diving meets aro held. 


The “BUCKBOARD” practically eliminates springboard maintenance. It’s 
the only springboard ever designed ta permit replacement af any af the 
integral units in event af accidental damage. Out-performs any other 
type board—outlasts any other type board by YEARS! 

Manufactured and Said Exclusively By: 


The ONLY springboard that cre¬ 
ates uniform performance for 
light and heavy weight divers. 


Official springboard at Hel¬ 
sinki during 1952 Olympic 
Games. 

Divers report more height 
achieved; thus better form. 








for play capacity and SAFETY 



Climbing structure 


• No other playground device provides so 
much play capacity per square foot of ground 
area and per dollar of cost as JUNGLEGYM! 
That plus JUNGLEGYMS safety record 
of more than one hundred million child-play- 
hours without one single serious accident 
are two reasons why you should give 
the children of your playground the advantage 
of JUNGLEGYM. 



Write for Illustrated Bulletin on PORTER'S Streamlined Line that will Save You Money... Time 

You con rely on PORTER for the basic units you need 
for your playground ... 





No. 136 
Sensofionolly 
rid* 33Vh% 

mi-vow, but 


Strotasphere 5**-Saw 
now. Gives "ups-a-daisy" 
higher thon conventional 
with greater safety. 




No. 38 Combination Set 
Compact, aconomicol unit that's Ideal 
for limited ground areas. Six varieties 
of funful, healthful activity. 


No. 10S Six-Swing Set 
Sturdy 12*ft. from# held rigidly togeth¬ 
er with exclusive Porter fittings moke 
this a permanent, safe unit. 


No. 5S-F Playground Basketball Bockstap 
All-steel fon-shaped bank rigidly mount¬ 
ed on steel mast and braced for per¬ 
manent service. 



No. 240 Merry-Go-Round 
Will sofely occommodate 30 children at 
one time. Noiseleis, no-wobble, no- 
swoy operotion. An en¬ 
gineering morveh 


THE J. E. 


PORTER 



CORPORATION 

OTTAWA. IlllNOIS 


MMVFMTIIMts OF rurctouND. gtmnisium mo swimming pool fouipmeni 


Exclusive makers of the world-famous 


JUNGLEGYM 

»*s. u. s. rot. on. 


CLIMBING 

STRUCTURE 
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MAGAZINE 


Edit or in Chief , Joseph Prendercast 
Editor , Dorothy Donaldson 
Editorial Assistant , Amelia Henly 
Business Manager, Alfred H. Wilson 
associate editors 

Recreation Administration, George Butler 
Program Activities, Virginia Musselman 


Vol. XLV1 Price 35 Cents No. 10 


On the Cover 

The mischievous young clowns on the cover an¬ 
ticipate a rollicking good time ahead—and help 
to set the scene for this issue featuring spring fes¬ 
tivals, pageants and drama. Photo courtesy of the 
Long Beach, California, Recreation Commission. 

Next Month 

April Recreation, the annual playground issue, 
will really be crammed from cover to cover with 
suggestions and ideas for making your 1953 sum¬ 
mer program a huge success. “A Children’s Vil¬ 
lage,” “Know Your Children,” “Backyard Play¬ 
ground Contests,” “Playground Projects and 
Games” and “Try-Outs for Little Leagues” are hut 
a few of the titles. There is also a section devoted 
to hobby month activities, an article on school-city 
cooperation in the planning of recreation areas 
and facilities, and some good tips on stretching 
your arts and craft budget. 

IMioto Credits 

Page 573, Office of Public Information, Department 
of Defense; 575, Pace Studios, Guntersville, Ala¬ 
bama; 582, 583, The Netv York Times; 589, Edgar 
Readling, Concord, North Carolina; 590, Bill Con* 
ver. The Peoria Star; 599, Willis Photo, Thousand 
Palms, California; 600, Alex de Paola, Burbank, 
California; 601, Don Cooper, Detroit; 604 (lop), 
left, Chicago Park District, right. Colonial Studio, 
Richmond, Virginia; 605 (top), left. Colonial Stu¬ 
dio, Richmond, right, The Milwaukee Sentinel , 
(bottom) right. The Seattle Times; 609, Philadel¬ 
phia Convention and Visitors Bureau; 616, Indi¬ 
ana University News Bureau; 632, Warren, Ohio, 
Recreation Commission. 
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Editorial 


'Tftcf, IRecneatciM' 

G. Ott Romney 


an’s climb 
from the mud 
up the rugged slope 
of civilization is the 
story of a struggle 
for self-expression. 
It is the record of a 

<;. On ltumney "pending fight 
to discover more 
and more creative talent within him 
and to release its power. Intrinsic to 
this progress has been the constantly 
tighter clutching of the doctrine of the 
personal dignity and individuality of 
the human being. 

The degree to which self-discovery 
and self-expression have developed in 
the time dedicated to survival, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the time available for 
pursuit of personal desires, has varied 
with the rung of the ladder to which 
man has advanced as well as with his 
material and spiritual achievements, 
the relative amounts of required work¬ 
ing and resultant self-choosing time, 
and the limitations set by economic, 
sociological and political factors. 

Those pursuits which the individual 
chooses in his earned leisure, with the 
primary motivation the gratification in 
the doing, are called recreation. It is 
thus apparent that it is not the what 
hut the why, when and how that iden¬ 
tify recreation. For recreation is not a 
matter of the motions but of the emo¬ 
tions. The activities (physical, men¬ 
tal, emotional, spiritual, social) are 
hut the tools of the trade, the outlets 
of creativity. They provide the satis¬ 
factions of the desire for self-expres¬ 
sion, the longing for recognition and 
belonging, the appetite for competi¬ 
tion, the hunger for adventure—hun¬ 
gers as real as those for food and sex 
and security, hungers for which grati¬ 


fication, sometimes to an alarming de¬ 
gree, is denied in working hours and 
by regimented experience, hungers 
which must be satisfied to insure per¬ 
sonality and character growth, social 
adjustment and balanced living. 

Recreation is an end unto itself in 
that it is indulged iu for its own sake, 
not primarily for its dividends in spe¬ 
cified kinds and amounts. Although 
recreation pays off, sometimes hand¬ 
somely, in numerous valuable curren¬ 
cies, the paycheck of satisfaction in 
the doing provides its motivation and 
form of compensation. 

Recreation is a universal need, a 
rightful expectation in a democratic 
society. It is part and parcel of demo¬ 
cratic living. It is of the essence of 
the American way of life. 

And in the present-day high-speed 
society dominated by the. magic of ma¬ 
chines and the miracles of science—an 
era of mechanization, specialization, 
standardization, urbanization and ma¬ 
terialism in which the symbols gener¬ 
ally worshipped are the dollar, fire¬ 
power, horse-power, miles per hour 
and revolutions per minute—each turn 
of the clock accentuates the responsi¬ 
bility of society to prepare its citizens 
from the cradle on for the arts of 
leisure. 

For, with all their blessings, ma¬ 
chines are frightening civilization 
with their manufacture of a plethora of 
leisure hours which the people are ill- 
prepared to accept. Rich in recreation 
time, poverty-stricken in recreation at¬ 
titudes, aptitudes, skills and habits, so¬ 
ciety must mobilize for war against 
the evils of its materialism and mech¬ 
anization. This it must do by prepar¬ 
ing its members to live, by providing 
more adequate recreation opportunities 


through its public and voluntary agen¬ 
cies and social institutions, and by giv¬ 
ing wise direction and applying dis¬ 
creet control to its profit-motive com¬ 
mercialized recreation, a strong and 
necessary ally. 

The right to choose one’s pursuits 
in one’s own free time is democracy’s 
Fifth Freedom. 

Recreation’s purpose is not to kill 
time but rather to make time live; not 
to help the Individual serve time but 
to make time serve him; not to en¬ 
courage people to hide from themselves 
but to help them find themselves. 

Recreation may be basking in the 
splash from a sunset or capturing its 
color and mood on canvas. 

It may be that w r ell-executed putt 
and the volunteered praise of a friend¬ 
ly competitor. 

It may he scaling a peak and in 
breathless triumph surveying the 
stretching spaces and enjoying one’s 
insignificance. 

It may be the drawing of a bow 
across the violin strings or surrender to 
a moving symphony. 

It may be strolling through the 
woods and noting the Dolichonyx or- 
yzivorus or just startling the bobolink, 
or surprising that “little bird with a 
dozen bright colors.” 

It may be the dance step or finding 
and polishing pretty rocks, reading a 
book or conversing with a friend. 

It may be picnicking—the mothers 
spreading the contents of the baskets 
to the shouting laughter of playing 
youngsters and the bragging by the 
men. 

But never is it measured by what the 
participant does to or with the object 
or situation. Instead, recreation is 
concerned with what the doing does to 
the doer. 

For recreation is an important seg¬ 
ment of the living process. By their 
recreation peoples’ lives and personal¬ 
ities are shaped, communities take on 
complexion, nations develop cultures. 
Recreation takes its place with work, 
religion and education as the living 
areas which add up to life. 

Mr. Romney is Chief, Community Ser¬ 
vices Branch, Special Services Divi¬ 
sion, Office of the Adjutant General, 
Department of the Army , Washington. 



G. Ott Koniney 
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► A Joint Pi-rushing Project of the 
.National Recreation Association and 
Rand McNally, publishers, will appear 
in bookstore* throughout the country 
in April, under the title 1 our Rand 
McNally Vacation Guide. Filled with 
travel and vacation information on all 
parts of the country, copiously illus¬ 
trated and including helpful, up-to- 
date road maps, this will be one of the 
most complete guides of its kind avail¬ 
able this spring, and well worth the 
retail price of SI.50. This publication 
replaces Summer Vacations — USA, 
this year. 

► The Dangers Which Children Face 
when playing in unauthorized play 
spaces are discussed in detail in a new 
bulletin recently published by the Na¬ 
tional Safely Council. Among hazard¬ 
ous areas are o|>en pits, excavations, 
abandoned mines, construction work 
and industrial property, empty houses, 
railroad property, dumps and junk 
yards. According to the bulletin, 
teachers, educators, playgronnd and 
municipal authorities—as well as pa¬ 
rent* have serious responsibilities ‘'to 
provide and maintain attractive and 
adequate places for recreation." 

► Letters are Now Going Out from 
the National Recreation Association to 
a number of leaders and recreation 
workers, suggested by field representa¬ 
tives of the association as having a 
deep concern for. and a special colli- 
[icteuce in, the recreation program 
field as a first step in the formation 
nl a national advisory committee on 
recreation program and activities. 
This is a part of the association’s ex¬ 
pansion of services and its establish¬ 
ment of closer working relationships 
with the recreation leaders in its van 
oils districts. 

► i Report to the Califohnu Lk.gis- 
l.\rrUE. presented by State Director of 
Natural Resources. Warren T. Ilamnim 
and Slate Director of Public Works. 
Frank R. Diirkec. proposed a system 
of roadside parks, or wayside areas, 
for the motoring public. The Division 
of Highway*, while recommending that 
an agency with park ex|wrience handle 
the job. emphasizes that location and 


design must be subject to Division of 
Highways approval, to insure integra¬ 
tion with long-range highway planning 
and the free and safe movement of 
tralhc. The plan followed in some 
states of building a large number of 
small roadside rests, or parking turn¬ 
outs, with one to three picnic tables 
and a trash container, is analyzed in 
the report but -is opposed on the 
grounds of safety and economy of 
maintenance. It is considered prefer¬ 
able to build a smaller number of 
strategically located installations with 
complete facilities for off-highway 
parking, four to eight tables, sanita¬ 
tion. water supply and perhaps fire¬ 
places. 

► The Voice of America has broad¬ 
cast, throughout the world, news of 
the. International Service of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association, and in¬ 
teresting letters are coming to the asso¬ 
ciation as a result. The. Voice of 
America also quotes from Recreation 
magazine. 

► The Seattle Address ok Thomas K. 
Rivers, on bis around-the-world rec¬ 
reation mission has been reprinted, 1>\ 
the way. together with other material 
about the International Service, in an 
attractive pamphlet. Recreation Around 
the World. 

► A Resoution Adopted by the 
American Municipal Association, at a 
December meeting was '‘Allocate ten 
per cent of National Forest receipts 
for use on public recreation facilities 
ill National Forests." 

► Two Recreation Training Oppor- 
tinities that were not sent in to ns 
earlv enough to be included on page 
561 of February issue of Recreation 
are Ihduhapi Recreation Lab. YMCA 
(‘amp. I.oretto Minnesota. April 16- 
25. 1655. Write Ihduhapi Recreation 
Leaders Laboratory. Rox 491, Min¬ 
neapolis. Minnesota. 

Ruekeye Recreation Lab. Methodist 
Church. I rbana. Ohio. April 19-25. 
Write Professor Rruce Tom. Sociology 
Department. Ohio Stale l nivfruity. 
Columbus. Ohio. 


► Errvta. On the contents page of the 
February 1953 Recreation, the Vol¬ 
ume Number under the masthead, 
should be \L\ I. 

Job Openings 

State oj Minnesota, Division of Pub¬ 
lic Institutions announces openings in 
a nation-wide competition, for patient 
activities leaders in two classifications: 

Patient Activities lender 1: Patient 
Activities Leader II. 

Desirable background for classifi¬ 
cation 1 includes college graduation 
w l|h specialization in recreational 
training or other major skill areas 
plus the equivalent of nine months’ 
internship in hospital training or equi¬ 
valent experience in group activities 
work. For classification II. applicants 
should have additional extensive ex¬ 
perience in an institutional program, 
with at least one year in a supervisory 
capacity • 

Salary #1— «25l to S292 
Salary #2—$242 to S332 

Applications will be accepted until 
further notice. Address Minnesota 
Employment Service, or tbe Minnesota 
Civil Service Department, State Offiee 
Building, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 

National Board of the ) If CA offers 
eareers for young women in local 
YWCA’s in all parts of the country. 
There is a need for workers in teen-age 
program, young adult program, indus¬ 
trial, health and physical education 
programs as well as in other areas of 
program yvork. Salaries range from 
$2,600 to $4,000 a year. 

Write to Personnel, National Hoard 
A WCA. 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 22. Now A ork. 


Important Notice 

This issue of Recreation carries 
our annual index, which completes 
Volume XLVL Hereafter, however, 
the annual index will apjiear in the 
December issue of the magazine - 
thus terminating each calendar year. 
In order to accomplish this change 
of publication date, each issue of 
Recreation for the remainder of 
1953 will lie designated as belong¬ 
ing to Volume XLVT FA) and Vol¬ 
ume VI.V1I will start with the Janu¬ 
ary 1454 issue. This means that 
Volume XLVI (A) will he a sup 
plementarv volume of seven issues 
rather than the nsual ten. W e hope 
Ihnt this will he clear to those of 
vim who arc having your years 
issues bound for your professional 
library and purposes of easier refer¬ 
ence. If there are any questions 
regarding this, please do not hesi¬ 
tate to write us about them. 
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Ski Tow Safety 

Sirs: 

I read with interest Mr. Sieker’s let¬ 
ter in the December issue of the Rec¬ 
reation magazine discussing safety de¬ 
vices which should be attached to all 
ski tows. 

I don’t know how I neglected to 
mention this in inv article, but we very 
definitely have a safety, which auto¬ 
matically comes with our ski tow, of 
the gate variety. We use our tow at 
the bottom of the hill, therefore, do 
not need the gate; but at the top of the 
hill our pulley is thirty feet in the air, 
and twenty feet beyond where they get 
off. 

Resides, the motor is geared so that, 
if any obstructions stop the rope for a 
second, the motor will automatically 
shut off. Therefore, I feel that we have 
definitely covered all necessary safety 
angles with our tow. 

1 was glad to see that Mr. Sieker 
brought this important item to the 
readers’ attention, as it is a very nec¬ 
essary part of operation. 

James F. Hekdic, Jr., Superinten¬ 
dent oj Recreation, Rutland, Ver¬ 
mont. 

“IIiiw To Do It” Booklet 

Sirs: 

I have seen some of your “How To 
Do It” sketches in Recreation, and 
am wondering if you have more of 
them assembled in any form for gen¬ 
eral distribution? I think they would 
he very valuable for our hoys’ camp 
program. 

LeRoy Congdon, Camps Executive, 

YMCA, St. Louis, Missouri. 

• 4 booklet, made of these sketches, 
will he published sometime in the near 
future.—F.d. 

For Framing 

Sirs: 

We are interested in securing some 
pictures that would he suitable for 


framing and using in our recreation 
office. The very attractive covers of 
Recreation magazine would he excel¬ 
lent if we could obtain from you: (1) 
permission to use the pictures in this 
manner, and (2) cuts of certain cover 
pictures so that we might have them 
made larger. 

Since the covers are so attractive, it 
might be that National Recreation As¬ 
sociation has already had large prints 
made of these that would he suitable 
for framing. 

Betty D'Lugos, Supervisor oj Play¬ 
grounds, Recreation Department. 
Pensacola, Florida. 

Schwertz Article 

Sirs: 

In your December issue there is 
an article by Mrs. L, Schwertz entitled 
“1 Am a Professional Recreation Lead¬ 
er.” Is it possible to obtain a couple 
of copies of this article, suitable for 
framing? 

JlM Wolf, Dunbar Association, In¬ 
corporated. Syracuse, New York, 

n * 

Sirs: 

The staff members of the Police Ath¬ 
letic League, Incorporated, of the City 
of New York were quite impressed by 
Lillian Schwertz’s article in the De¬ 
cember 1952 issue of Recreation. 

It is hereby requested that the Po¬ 
lice Athletic League, Incorporated, be 
permitted to reprint this article in its 
entirety for distribution to its profes¬ 
sional recreation workers. 

Lieutenant Anthony P. Ragonet- 
TL Director, Recreation Unit. Police 
Athletic League. Incorporated. New 
York. 

Maori vs Luinmi 

Sirs: 

It was a pleasant surprise, indeed, 
to find Miss Cassell’s description of 
the “Maori Stick Came” in Recrea¬ 


tion magazine for January, 1953. For 
many years recreation leaders of the 
Pacific Northwest have been enjoying 
and leaching essentially the same 
game, calling it “Lummi Sticks” after 
the Lummi Indian tribe of Puget 
Sound. They were reputed to have 
played it as a gambling game using 
deer bones or elaborately carved sticks 
which they manipulated with great 
skill. 

Whether the game is of Lummi or 
Maori origin is secondary to the fact 
that it is a wonderful socializer for 
people of all ages and learning the 
game usually is a hilarious experience 
for all the participants. 

One variation we have used with 
success is the playing of the game in 
foursomes (we call it doubles). One 
set of partners sits at right angles to 
the other as in a card game. The first 
twosome begins the game and the song 
while the second set starts its rh\th- 
mic pattern two beats later. All four 
players sing in unison. This results in 
a continual pattern of sticks being 
thrown across the “no hand’s land” in 
the center of the square and requires 
previous practice in pairs or “singles.” 

The variations of routines and 
rhythmic patterns are many and the 
participant’s ingenuity and coordina¬ 
tion are challenged in playing it. 

Many thanks for giving ns more 
background on “Maori Sticks” and the 
additional words and music. 

Hans A. Thompson, Recreation Di¬ 
rector, Santa Rosa. Calijornia. 

• The game of Lummi Sticks is used 
by a number of recreation depart¬ 
ments. Below, a group of leaders re¬ 
ceiving instruction from Mildred Scan¬ 
lon, social recreation specialist of the 
National Recreation Association, at a 
recent leadership training session in 
Guntersville, Alabama.—Ed, 



From India 

Sirs: 

Thank you very much for sending 
the pamphlet Homemade Play Appara¬ 
tus which I am returning to you. We 
cannot use homemade play equipment, 
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“A Safe Swing Scat” 
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P O 474 Highland Pork, III. 
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as ail) thing we pul up is used con¬ 
stantly. We just put up a swing in our 
hack yard and at least fifty children 
use it every day, so you see that it 
must really be something sturdy. Gau¬ 
hati is a town of about flO.OOO and 
there, is not one other swing in it and 
absolutely no play equipment for chil¬ 
dren, or a park area for them to play 
in. \\ e go home on our furlough in 
April and so have decided to wait un¬ 
til we eotne back to try to set a play¬ 
ground up here. We hope to get di¬ 
rections for putting up park play 
equipment while we are home. 

I wish that we had known of the 
visiting recreation people (Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas E. Rivers! so that we 
could have asked them to come here. 
Gauhati is a two hour plane ride from 
Calcutta and perhaps they would have 
found it possible to make us a visit. 
Ann Beers, American Baptist Mis¬ 
sion, Gauhati, Assam, India. 

Activity Ideas 

Sirs: 

We are enjoying Rechevtion tre¬ 
mendously; the articles are stimulat¬ 
ing, the ideas for craft and other ac¬ 
tivities of great help to our program. 
Right now we are in the midst of the 
winter sports program with about 
forty-four hockey teams in our park- 
leagues and a beginning class of ski 
jumpers, including some girls, num¬ 
bering seventy-five. 

Frances FCannoayski, Publicity 
Chairman, Mid-Continent Regional 
Park and Recreation Conference, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Professional Kesponsiliility 

Sirs: 

In speaking of a really professional 
attitude in the recreation field, Which 
would naturally result in each worker 
assuming personal and indii ideal re¬ 
sponsibility for the growth of his pro¬ 
fession. I would like to say. among 
other tilings, that I feel that too feis 
of us subscribe to RECREATION. 1 sus¬ 
pect that your circulation is negligible 
with respect to what it really should 
be; and 1 think every recreation work¬ 
er should have easy access to. or sub¬ 
scribe to, your magazine. I find that 
almost none of our field workers do 
subscribe to RECREATION. All of this 
led me to openly so comment to our 
superintendent, saying that I Would 
bet money that there are not over twen¬ 
ty persoifl in our department who read 
this fine magazine and that the num¬ 
ber of individuals in our department 
who subscribe for it could probably be 
coimled on the lingers of two hands. 

Further. 1 felt that we should he 
ashamed of the fact that so many of us 


call ourselves professional workers 
when we don’t even rend or subscribe 
to the one magazine which is our me¬ 
dium of expression. I stated that I 
would Liet that the national circulation 
of Recreation is much lower than 
most of us would assume; and that it’s 
about time we gave the magazine a 
boost by encouraging and stimulating 
a healthy eagerness to read it. 

And of course our superintendent, 
William Fredcrickson, Jr., called my 
bluff by asking me if I would like to 
speak before the next meeting of oui 
citv-wide staff of recreation directors— 
in behalf of Recreation? Would I do 
a “pitch-talk” for the purpose of stim¬ 
ulating a more active interest in the 
magazine? And of course 1 agreed 
wholeheartedly to do so—in fact I am 
looking forward to the opportunity. 

Ernest R. Eiikke. Recreation Direc¬ 
tor, Harbor District, Los Angeles. 

• Mr. F.hrke has said, in a later letter, 
that informal discussions of this sub¬ 
ject with recreation workers have elic¬ 
ited variations of the following answers 
as to reasons why the. worker does not 
subscribe to Recreation: (1) “I have 
never been asked;” (2) “I cannot af¬ 
ford it;” (3) “The magazine is geared 
for the top-flight administrator, rather 
than for us who work in the field." 

In answer, we would like to say: (11 
Please extend our invitation to sub¬ 
scribe to all members of your depart¬ 
ment! Mr Ehrke answers the other 
two points as follows: (21 “Can you 
afford not to subscribe, if you are will¬ 
ing to assume responsibility for your 
own professional growth;” (31 "let 
us raise our sights, and our standards, 
so that we can consider ourselves as 
professional's every bit as much as the 
superintendent or supenisor. I his 
publication should lie regarded as ‘our 
magazine, and if there is something 
we would like editorially, we can sure¬ 
ly write a letter and so request articles 
of that nature. Or better still—why not 
write an article along the lines you 
have in mind and submit it to Recre¬ 
ation yourself? Anyone can criticize, 
but the professional person realizes 
that lie helps himself if he helps others. 
Let’* all pitch in, thereby increasing 
circulation, thereby increasing adver¬ 
tising appeal, and thus in turn creating 
more funds for Recreation magazine 
to work with.” 

We would like to add that Recrea¬ 
tion carries one whole section for pro¬ 
gram leaders. See any issue of the 
magazine.—Id. 


lx-ller* to llie Editor should l>c addressed lo 
Kixhkation magazine, 315 Fourth Avenue. 
New York 10. New Aork. 
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Editorially Speaking 


On Writing for Recreation 

You, who are interested in the field 
of recreation, know that Recreation is 
your magazine. You can help to make 
it ever better by submitting material 
for possible publication. Take advan¬ 
tage of the opportunity to pass on to 
recreation leaders the things that you 
have learned from your own valuable 
experience in recreation! The maga¬ 
zine uses: 

1. Stories* about new, unusual or success¬ 
ful programs or facilities—1600 to 2400 
words in length. Action photographs, to he 
used as illustrations. 

2. How-to-do articles* —1000 Io 2000 
words. Photographs, arl work or sugges¬ 
tions for sketches. 

3. Short articles*—600 to 700 words. 

4. News items of interest to others in the 
recreation field. 

jfl Humorous incidents. 

6. Pet Ideas—short items about favorite 
devices, techniques, equipment or program 
activities. This department will he estab¬ 
lished as a regular feature when, as and if 
we begin to receive a steady stream of con¬ 
tributions. Please label material, “Pet 
Ideas.” 

7. Letters, for the “Letters” page, com¬ 
menting on, supplementing, taking issue with 
any material appearing in the magazine; or 
discussing any subject which affects all read¬ 
ers; or answering any letter which has pre¬ 
viously appeared. (See “Letters” in any is¬ 
sue of Recreation.) 

fi. College Tecreation news items for “On 
the Campus,” particularly about projects and 
activities of students majoring in recreation. 

9. Good action photographs —8 x 10 glossy 
prints—that we may hold in our photograph 
pool and use as the opportunity arises. We 
need pictures—unposed—which tell a story, 
on the following subjects: dramatics, pag¬ 
eants, creative activities, square and folk 
dancing, children with happy faces, music 
participation, picnicking, girls’ and women’s 
programs, outdoor sports and athletics, sum¬ 
mer activities, and so on. (See back issues 
of Recreation for the type of picture we 
like to use for illustrations and covers.) 

Instructions 

Manuscripts —Please send us original 
typewritten copy (not a carbon), dou¬ 
ble-spaced, with generous margins. 

* See also under Subjects. 


Type your name, address, your pro¬ 
fessional title or a line or two of bio¬ 
graphical material, in the upper left- 
hand corner of the first sheet. If you 
wish to have your manuscript returned, 
if not used, enclose a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 

Keep in mind the seasonal aspects, 
if any, of your material and remember 
that each issue of Recreation is made 
up two months in advance. rite up 
special events immediately after they 
happen, while details are si ill fresh in 
your mind. Send in the article at once 
so that we may consider it in our ad¬ 
vance planning (see Consideration). 
Photographs —Paste a strip of paper 
on ihe bottom of each photograph, 
giving identification and information 
which can he used in a picture caption. 
Be specific. Note, on the hack of each, 
any credit which should be given. 

Subjects 

A few of the many specific subjects 
on which Recreation welcomes good 
articles, are: 

• Techniques of program planning; leader¬ 
ship techniques. 

• Women’s and girls’ recreation programs, 
under trained leadership. 

• Selection and preparation of materials for 
television programs. Activities. 

• Planning and preparation of good season¬ 
al programs, parties and special events. 

• Special playground projects. 

• Adult programs, and/or community-wide 
programs, on the playground. 

• Ilow-to-do of crafts projects. 

• Sports and athletics, indoors and out. 

• New games, or “new games from old.” 

• Day camping, overnight camping, biking, 
nature activities. 

• Short original skits, plays, pageants, 
scripts, which have been used successfully. 

• Personnel standards, evaluations, training, 
practices. 

• Recruiting, training, supervising and 
keeping volunteers. 

• Community center housekeeping. 

• Maintaining good recreation program li¬ 
braries, files, reports. 

• Cooperation with military personnel in 
providing off-base recreation for service 
people. 


• Successful teen-age parties, stunts, activi 
ties. 

• Community drama -how to plan it, get it 
started, carry it on. 

• Hobbies, family recreation. 

• Clubs—their organization, leadership, pro¬ 
gram planning, activities, problems. 

• Programs for young adults, just out of 
their teens. 

• Recreation for the handicapped, hospital 
recreation, other special groups. 

• International programs. 

• Administrative problems and procedures. 

Consideration 

It is not often possible for the editor 
to come to an immediate decision re¬ 
garding the use of a manuscript. Many 
things must be taken into consideration 
when we are concerned with the pres¬ 
entation of a well-balanced issue— 
timeliness, specific plans for future is¬ 
sues and the total program. A play¬ 
ground article, for instance, if submil¬ 
ted in the fall or winter, when more 
seasonal interests are paramount, may 
he more effective if held until spring, 
w'hen thoughts are turning to the ap¬ 
proaching playground season. 

Remuneration 

Recreation, as the monthly publica¬ 
tion of a non-profit, service organiza¬ 
tion, cannot pay for the material it 
publishes. It must depend for free con¬ 
tributions upon the leaders who wish 
to share their experience with others 
in the field, and upon friends of the 
recreation movement. It should be ap¬ 
parent that this fact imposes limita¬ 
tions upon the solicitation of materials, 
and it is why we do not publish more 
articles on certain subjects. We do, 
however, try to meet the needs of rec¬ 
reation leaders for materials to help 
them to better carry out their respon¬ 
sibilities, to grow professionally, to 
keej) up-to-date on news and trends, 
methods and techniques, new program 
ideas—and we strive to give them am¬ 
munition to help them to interpret the 
needs for recreation to local citizens 
and lay groups. 

As the May, 1952, issue of Social 
Education state so well, “The best an¬ 
tidote for what a reader considers lack 
of balance in the magazine is for that 
reader himself to write or to encourage 
the writing of what he feels is more 
appropriate material. That, and letters 
to the editor!” 
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Adult recreation 


A Dt'LT recreation U.LUS are the backbone of the play* 
ground and recreation movement in Decatur, Illinois. 
They provide the grass roots function that we hear so much 
about but so seldom see. They are made up of people of 
all walks of life—railroad workers, foundrymen, industrial 
workers of all kinds, school teachers, lawyers, clerks, insur¬ 
ance men and even those who are retired. The first club 
was organized in 1935 as a community club in a heavily 
populated district with a small park. The area needed to he 
developed and it was felt that such a club could be of vital 
importance. Two cities where similar organizations ex¬ 
isted were studied and their good features used in setting 
up the first club. 

Its objects were “to cooperate with the recreation hoard 
and the park hoard in encouraging neighborhood unity 
for the purposes of obtaining, for that community, oppor¬ 
tunities for wholesome recreation throughout the vear; to 
promote neighborliness and sociability; and to make a 
united effort toward the advancement of the playground 
and recreation movement in Decatur." More directly the 
purpose of the club was to arouse community interest 
enough so that it would he a source of help to the recrea¬ 
tion movement. Tax supported recreation had been voted 
down twice by Decatur. Recreation had been conducted 
only on a piecemeal basis. Money to run the recreation 
program had been seeured from tag days, schools, the city 
government (very small amounts), the Community Chest, 
private individuals, industries, lodges, firemen's associa¬ 
tions and others. The tax question was to be proposed 
again and the organization of adult recreation clubs could 
help focus attention upon the need for recreation. The 
clubs could help best by being interested, by having a 
challenge before them. It was much easier for them to 
see tin needs of their own immediate neighborhood than 
to see the needs of the entire city. Thus the first club was 
born. Its immediate projects included raising money for 
floodlights for the ball diamond. 

Other clubs followed and with the help of all of them, 
plus \\ I’A money for a demonstration program, the first 
tax for recreation in Decatur was voted in 1930. Actu¬ 
ally the clubs have been more useful since the program was 
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tax supported than they were in getting it passed. Their 
number has varied from five to eleven. Over a period of 
years some, for reasons beyond their control, have had to 
cease functioning. Some have disbanded because their 
playground was on private properly which was eventually 
used for building purposes. Others have closed because 
larger parks were built in adjoining neighborhoods and 
interest was focused in those directions. New clubs have 
been organized to take care of new r parks so that at pres¬ 
ent there are eight active clubs. They are operating under 
the same objectives that were set down in 1935, although 
the methods and techniques used in attaining these ob¬ 
jectives have changed. It is interesting to note that all 
clubs have agreed upon a standard set of by-laws whieh 
have the approval of the recreation and park boards. 

Membership is open to any person over eighteen years 
of age who resides in the neighborhood and is actively in¬ 
terested in the objectives of the organization. No dues are 
permitted. The park and recreation boards have always 
insisted that membership be free and open to all. Partisan 
polities, religion or labor questions are not discussed. The 
sole job of the clubs is to improve the recreation facilities 
and programs. The latter includes all that goes with a 
good recreation program—sociability, neighborhood unity, 
helpfulness to others and so on. Kaeh club elects officers, 
and no member can hold office for more than two years 
in succession. This prevents the same people from run¬ 
ning the clubs year after year, and forces them to contin¬ 
ually search for new members. Monthly meetings are held, 
at which time financial reports are given, new members are 
welcomed and projects for the playground are discussed. 
Hoard members or staff workers from both the park and 
recreation boards are welcome at these meetings, which 
usually take the form of a "pot luck’’ meal. This, again, 
makes for friendliness and sociability. 

Kacli club is given permission to operate a concession 
stand in their park in order to make money for projects. 
All rules of the city health department must be observed, 
ns well ns all park ordinances. Advertising in the parks is 
forbidden. Clubs are not permitted to sell tobacco or 
alcoholic beverages, or to jieddle their goods to bleacher- 
ites, all sales being made at the concessions. Parents may 
buy their children refreshments if they wish hut they 
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This story is particularly interesting in the light of Mr. Prenderga$t’$ editorial, 
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CLUBS 


Russell J. Foval 


needn’t be bothered by having someone hawking his wares 
in front of them, or hy the possibility of a bottle being 
thrown from the crowd at the umpire. Again by park 
board rule no one is allowed to be paid for working in the 
concession stands. This places considerable responsibility 
on the members of the clubs as they operate their stands 
five to seven nights a week. They work hard to get enough 
members so that no one has to work more than one eve¬ 
ning a week. Usually two couples will agree to work one 
night a week; and if anyone of them cannot work, it is 
their responsibility to get a replacement. As a final word 
on concession stands, it is required that all clubs turn in 
financial reports to the park and recreation boards imme¬ 
diately after their annual meeting in September. 

In order to obtain permission to operate a concession 
stand, the clubs agree that all money made must go back 
into the park, either in program or facilities. All projects 
must be approved by the park and recreation boards. Rec¬ 
reation activities that clubs have paid for, or assisted 
with, include movies, dances, picnics, crafts, parents’ night, 
ball games, play days and tot lots. They never pay lead¬ 
ership costs as this is a responsibility of the recreation 
board. However, they join hands with the recreation board 
and supply money for the rental of movies—about fifty- 
five dollars per season for each club—and extra supplies 
for the craft program. They secure musicians for dances 
and provide transportation for intra-city events. They as¬ 
sist (never financially) in securing outstanding ball teams 
for their parks. They have picnics in the summer and 
parties in the winter for their neighborhood youngsters 
and adults, and do many other things to help the recrea¬ 
tion leader. 

While all such help has been important, the big boost to 
the recreation movement has come from money invested 
in facilities and equipment. Over $80,000 has been put 
into permanent playground facilities and equipment since 
the clubs were organized. Some of the things they have 
paid for include floodlights, swings, slides, climbing appa¬ 
ratus, basket and volley ball equipment, cyclone fencing for 
backstops and safety fences along base lines, bleachers, 
circle ball courts, storage buildings, tot lot fencing and 
equipment, roller skating areas, scoreboards, public ad¬ 
dress systems, fireplaces, blacktop under basketball goals 


and around concession stands, dust settlers for the ball 
diamonds, concession stands, spray pools and bicycle racks. 

The procedure followed when a club undertakes a proj¬ 
ect is first to get in touch with the superintendent of rec¬ 
reation. He knows the park board policies and can help 
the clubs, particularly if they are asking for some facility 
that will be hazardous, a nuisance or too costly. He knows 
pretty well what each park needs to make it a better recre¬ 
ation area and many times is asked for suggestions. He 
tours the parks several times annually with the park super¬ 
intendent, and they are in agreement as to what each park 
needs. Each (dub is encouraged to plan projects five years 
in advance and to follow the plan as closely as possible. 
After preliminary meetings and numerous phone calls, the 
chibs present their requests in writing to the park board. 

The two superintendents many times visit the parks with 
special committees from the adult recreation (dubs to dis¬ 
cuss the projects, such as the location of a tot lot or a 
spray pool. The park hoard agrees to furnish the labor 
for installation of new equipment if the chib pays for ma¬ 
terials. Therefore, if the park board approves the written 
request, the go ahead signal to the park superintendent is 
given. The park superintendent orders the materials that 
are needed and bills the clubs for them. Clubs are asked 
to submit their projects in the fall of the year so that the 
park board can order all materials and get work started. 
Many times such articles as tot lot tables, bicycle racks 
and spray pool pipe can be assembled during the slack 
winter months and be ready for installation when the sum¬ 
mer season gets under way. Projects are undertaken in 
the order in which the park board receives them, thereby 
getting away from the question as to who comes first. 
Most projects can be completed before the summer season. 
Each y r ear the clubs will average spending from $3,500 to 
$4,500 on much needed improvements. Small cluhs will do 
well to clear $300 in one season while large ones will clear 
as much as $800 or $900. Sometimes a club will save its 
money for one or two years in order to complete a particu¬ 
lar project. This is disconraged as much as possible, how¬ 
ever, as clubs seem to get into arguments as to how to 
spend their money when the balance gets too large. 

The Adult Recreation Council is an outgrowth of the 
adult recreation clubs. After seven or eight years, it was 
found that the cluhs were changing their by-laws to suit 
themselves. Some clubs were antagonistic toward the park 
or recreation board and sometimes both. Club members 
expressed dissatisfaction over not knowing the “what and 
why” of policies that were set lip by the two boards. In 
short, a clearing house was needed, a place where adult 
club members, park board members and recreation board 
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members could get together and discuss their problems. 

As a result the Adult Recreation Council was organized. 
The objectives set up are the same as those of the adult 
recreation clubs except for one which is similar but more 
definite. It is 'to strive for the best of recreational facili¬ 
ties and leadership for Decatur and cooperation with every 
adult recreation club, the Decatur Park District Hoard and 
the Playground and Recreation Board of Decatur.” This 
pin pointed the problem—the lack of wholehearted coop¬ 
eration on the part of all three groups concerned. Actually 
the desire to cooperate was present but lack of knowledge 
of what the problems were made it difficult to work to¬ 
gether successfully. 

The council consists of two delegates and the president 
from each adult club (the two delegates to be appointed 
annually by the incoming president of each club). All 
clubs are entitled to three voting delegates. In addition, 
one member of the park board and one from the recreation 
board are members. The recreation chairman of the PTA 
Council is a member as well as the superintendent of parks 
and the superintendent of recreation; the officers are presi¬ 
dent, % ice-president, secretary and treasurer. The execu¬ 
tive committee is composed of the officers of the council, 
one member of the park board, the superintendent of 
parks, one member of the recreation board and the super¬ 
intendent of recreation. 

The council meets four times a year, in February, May. 
September and November. New officers are elected in No¬ 
vember. Meetings consist of discussion of policies, pro¬ 
grams and projects of the clubs and the park and recrea¬ 
tion boards. They present an oppoitunity for adult club 
members to question any policy that they don’t approve of 
or don’t understand. Short sessions are set aside to train 
new officers of the clubs in order that they may more fully 
understand their duties and responsibilities. Many limes, 
misunderstandings are avoided or straightened out because 
of such gatherings. Adult club members find out that their 
park board member is trying to help them anil that the 
recreation board member is thinking of their welfare and 
their intercsLs. Likewise board and staff workers gel to 
know adult club members and their problems. Quite often 
members of one club answer the problems of another. 
Once in awhile speakers are brought in, but not often. 
The judge of the county court, a former playground leader, 
and the president of the recreation board have spoken to 
the council. Recreational movies are occasionally shown. 
The best work of the council is done when refreshments 
are served after the official business of the evening has 
liecn transacted. This is the time when people get ac¬ 
quainted and can really talk over their problems in a 
friendly atmosphere. The eight adult clubs and the rec¬ 
reation stall take turns at being host to the council mem¬ 
bers. 

Advantages of having such clubs are many. They en¬ 
courage neighborhood unity as they bring together people 
with a common interest, promote neighborliness. New 
|x-ople in the neighborhood are made welcome. The clubs 
have hel|»ed recreation develop much faster than it could 
have without this community interest and, by working with 


the park and recreation boards, have resulted in a united 
movement for more and belter recreation in Decatur. They 
live up to their objectives very well; and, they work so 
hard for improvements in their parks that they are bound 
to take pride in their accomplishments. It is really and 
truly a grass roots program. Members are constantly look¬ 
ing for ways and means to improve their areas and their 
programs. They want the best for their children. 

Parents spend many hours at the park with their chil¬ 
dren. For one thing they know where their children are. 
The children are playing in the park while Mother and Dad 
are working in the stand or watching the ball game or the 
movies. Parents often play such games as horseshoes or 
softball with their children; or at other times, simply visit 
with them. This is a fine example of family recreation. 

The members of the clubs take a tremenduus interest in 
the community in which they live. They not only take 
great interest in their neighborhood recreation, but also 
the recreation of the entire city. The Adult Recreation 
Council helps bring this feeling about by keeping its mem¬ 
bers informed about city-wide recreation. 

The recreation board, park board and their professional 
workers have a feeling of confidence when they know that 
they are not working alone in their efforts to do a good 
job. 

The clubs help focus public attention on the work that 
is being done or on the work that needs to be done. With 
the publicity that they receive, the public gets a good pic¬ 
ture of what is going on in recreation. Budget cuts would 
be difficult indeed, with so much neighborhood interest. 
\\ ith an average of fifty members in each club, it means 
that an organization of over four hundred people is vitally 
interested in what happens to the recreation movement in 
the city. Their voices will do much more good for recrea¬ 
tion than that of the paid staff workers. 

The clubs are a source of help to the playground lead¬ 
er and the administrative staff. Having someone to go to 
for assistance is very encouraging. A compliment from a 
citizen and a tax payer accomplishes wonders, knowing 
that someone in the vicinity is interested in the program 
spurs the leaders to greater efforts and achievements. I'hey 
aren’t hurt by having someone “look over their shoulder” 
once in a while. Money is made available to them for 
things that the recreation department cannot furnish. The 
support of the clubs gives them a feeling of confidence. 

The community comes in for its share of benefits. Good 
citizens make good neighborhoods and good neighbor 
hoods make good communities. The community needs to 
be proud of its assets. Deratur has much to be proud of, 
but at the top of the list is its park and recreation program. 
The adult recreation clubs are the backbone of the recrea¬ 
tion program. 
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Professor Rizzuto’s 

BASEBALL ACADEMY 


Lawrence Lacier 


• Baseball clinics of this 
kind are conducted each 
year by an increasing num¬ 
ber of recreation depart¬ 
ments throughout the 
country. They are a means 
of bringing local boys to¬ 
gether for practical lessons 
in good sportsmanship and 
democracy, as well as for 
training in the game of 
their choice. 


They were some of the toughest kids in 
'ni New York. They came from the tenements of 

4 *£■$ Harlem, Brooklyn and the East Bronx, from 

^ street-corner gangs, from broken homes. Most 
of them were in danger of becoming serious cases of de¬ 
linquency. But instead of running wild on the streets dur¬ 
ing fall and winter afternoons, the last two years they have 
flocked to a new kind of school—started by Professor Phil 
Rizzuto of the American Baseball Academy. 

At Rizzuto’s school twenty-four hundred boys from thir¬ 
teen to eighteen, divided between the New York and Brook¬ 
lyn branches, do nothing but learn baseball. Each boy gets 
five one-hour lessons in pitching, catching, batting, first 
base, infield and outfield play, thirty lessons in all. The 
faculty is every fan’s dream. Headed by Rizzuto, one of 
the great short-stops of all time, it includes such stars as 
Gene Woodling and Gil MeDougald of the Yankees, Gil 
Hodges and Ralph Branca of the Dodgers, Sid Gordon of 
the Braves, and Saul Rogovin of the White Sox. The whole 
school is free: for the American Baseball Academy is a 
non-profit philanthropic institution which not only keeps 
thousands of boys out of street-corner gangs and pool 
rooms, but also provides its pupils, regardless of race, 
creed or color, with a practical workshop in democracy. 

“An extraordinary school!” New York District Attor¬ 
ney Frank Hogan exelaimed at the opening day ceremo¬ 
nies. “The teachers are heroes to the pupils. The boys 
come early, batter at the door to get in, and stay as long 
as permitted.” 

The classrooms are the two huge armories of New York’s 
165th Infantry and Brooklyn’s II Corps Artillery. Classes 
are held each afternoon at 3:30 and 4:30, starting in No¬ 
vember and running for twelve weeks. Many pupils travel 
over an hour to get there. Carfare means so much that 
they often walk miles to save a dime. 

Walk into the huge, block-long New York armory any 
afternoon and you see six courses going on simultane¬ 
ously. At one end of the floor, Woodling’s class works at 
the batting “tee.” In another comer a semi-circle of boys 

Mk. Lader, a Giant fan, is author of many magazine arti¬ 
cles. He is president of Harvard Radio Alumni Association. 


watches MeDougald demonstrate the pivot at second base. 
Classes under Ralph Branca, Sal Yvars and Gene Her- 
manski are scattered in other corners of the armory. 

Dick Kryhoski of the St. Louis Browns has his first base 
pupils making the double-play throw to second, then hus¬ 
tling back to the bag. “Come on, big man,” he shouts to 
little thirteen-year-old Frankie Leffernan. “Don’t waste all 
that motion.” He stops the play and calls the class around 
him. “You boys are doing the same thing I did when I 
started. When the ball’s hit to first and you're fielding it 
for the double, don’t take those little steps getting the ball 
off. Just pivot on your right foot, swing your left foot 
toward second, and throw.” 

Kryhoski sends the ball to Leffernan again, and the kid 
scoops it and throw's in one easy motion. “Now you’re 
getting it!” Kryhoski shouts. 

At the batting “tee” sixteen-year-old Raymond Bur¬ 
roughs takes a hard swing at the ball, which is suspended 
from a pulley, and misses. “Keep that left foot in place and 
swing easily,” Woodling instructs. “Don’t try to murder 
it.” The kid takes his cut again and hits the ball squarely. 
“Now you’re swinging easy,” Woodling says. “Watch the 
way Johnny Mize does it. He doesn’t have to swing hard 
to get it out of the park. It’s good to have a model. I 
learned a lot from Mize.” 

In another corner of the armory the catching class under 
Sal Yvars of the Giants is throwing out runners stealing 
second. “Wait a minute,” Yvars shouts to a chunky, dark¬ 
haired youngster making his fourth throw. “You’re all 
doing the same thing, wasting motion. You get up from 
your crouch and take a couple of lunging steps forward. 
It’s got to be done in one simple motion. Just move your 
left foot over in line with second base and get your throw 
off with a snap of the wrist. Don’t rush it. It’s all in the 
wrist.” 

The boys try it again. “Much better!” Yvars shouts. 
“You keep on improving like that and in a couple of years 
you’ll he giving me passes to the Polo Grounds.” 

There are hundreds of boys on the floor, but the armory 
is quiet, each pupil awed by the" privilege of working 
shoulder to shoulder with baseball stars he had previously 
only been able to idolize from afar. When the Baseball 
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Academy decided to accept whole gangs, trouble was ex¬ 
pected. But there has not been one fight in two years, not 
even shoving for a place in line. 

This adulation of its major league stars is what makes 
the Baseball Academy such a strong force in combatting 
juvenile delinquency. A leader of one of the toughest Fast 
Bronx gangs applied for admission last year through his 
local community center. “But you’ll just break windows 
and raise hell like you do here,” said the center’s skeptical 
director. 

“Naw,” said the kid. “If me mother says ‘shut up,' 
maybe 1 don't If you tell me ‘shut up,’ maybe I don’t. 
But when Phil Rizzuto says ‘shut up,’ 1 shut up.” 

“Kids like that look up to baseball players,” Rizzuto 
said recently. “It’s very flattering but it’s also a respon¬ 
sibility. We major leaguers can help a lot of boys do right 
instead of Wrong.” 

This is the real challenge before the Baseball Academy— 
how to direct such adulation toward constructive ends. 
One step is to insist that the boys maintain passing marks 
at high school and junior high school. Dick Krvhoski of 
the St. Louis Browns, for instance, makes a regular prac¬ 
tice of checking his boys’ marks every few weeks. “Every 
big leaguer knows he has to have something to back him 
up,” kryhoski told his class recently. “I’m studying for a 
college degree now. If you get those A’s and B’s at school, 
you can do it too.” 

One of Rizzuto’s pupils last year, a seventeen-year-old 
youngster from Harlem, was cutting high school contin¬ 
uously. “He wasn't a dumb kid,” Rizzuto said. “There 
was something worrying him. Finally he told me his par¬ 
ents were so poor he had to go to school in dungarees. He 
wanted to quit and go to work. I told him how tough 
things were in my youth. Fven when my father was on 
relief in the depression, he made me stiek out high school. 
Gradually I got the kid to work at his grades. They got 
better, and he graduated. He was a pretty good ball player 
so 1 got a Yankee scout to look him over. They never 
signed him, hut that little attention did wonders for his 
self-eonfidenec. Now he’s got a job and is doing fine.” 

I^*onard Panessa, a sixteen-year-old student at Machine 
and Metals School, was getting forty’s last year until Gene 
Woodling took an interest in his case. “Gene really 
straightened me out,” said Panessa who returned to the 
Baseball Academy again this year. He made me see that 
when you try to get out of work, you only make things 
harder for yourself. Now I’m specializing at cabinet-mak¬ 
ing in school. 1 still want to be a hall player hut I'm go- 
ing to graduate first.” 

The Baseball Arndemy can get results like these because 
its instructors have liccn picked not just for their reputa¬ 
tions on the diamond hut their ability to handle hoys. 
Many of them came from poor families and faced the 
same problems in their youth. Rizzuto grew up in Brook¬ 
lyn and sold papers during off-hours from school while his 
mother took in sewing. He used his first cheek from 
professional baseball to buy food that went on the family 
table that night. Ralph Rranen was one of seventeen chil¬ 
dren in a family struggling to keep its head above water. 



Itntph BrmicH, of llu- ltnmkl>n Dodgers, denionslrules llie 
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Monte Irvin and Hank Thompson are Negroes who faced 
all the problems of prejudice and city slums in their youth. 

The Baseball Academy was launched by Rizzuto almost 
accidental Dining with Malcolm Child, author of many 
baseball hooks, at the height of the juvenile delinquency 
and narcotics investigations, he complained that there was 
so little a man like him could do to keep kids from going 
wrong. “Why not teach them baseball?” Child suggested. 
“Your name alone could take plenty of kids off the streets. ’ 

Rizzuto saw the possibilities—not just himself hut a 
whole staff of baseball stars for the faculty. He spoke to 
other ball players. They were enthusiastic. Child, an ex¬ 
perienced organizer, drew up the plan for the Academy 
and sent it to Bernard Baruch. Baruch not only liked it 
hut spoke to other prominent New Yorkers to enlist their 
support. Today, many of these men head the Academy’s 
hoard of directors. The chairman is John J Bergen of 
Child’s and Louis Sherry, Incorporated; the treasurer, Jack 
1. Straus of Macy’s. The directors and sponsors include 
Allred Gwynite Vanderbilt, Janies A. Farley, Eddie Can¬ 
tor, N'ewbold Morris, Bernard Gimbcl, Ward Melt die of 
Thom Me An and Herbert Barchoff of Eastern Brass and 
Copper Company. 

The Baseball Academy operates on a budget of £15,000. 
Its only paid executive is Child who is in full charge of 
the school. Last season Rizzuto taught classes every day. 
Handicapped by an ulcer this season, he teaches only oc¬ 
casionally hut works on curriculum problems with the staff. 
The twelve major league instructors are paid a small week¬ 
ly salary only because tile Academy’s directors felt they 
should he compensated in part for the more lucrative win¬ 
ter jobs they have had to sacrifice. The armories arc lent 
free by the National Guard. Rats and gloves arc donated 
by their manufacturers. 

Determined that the Baseball Academy’s classes should 
he filled by hoys who needed help most, Rizzuto and Child 
set up a cooperative plan with 102 welfare agencies and 
settlement houses, including the Young Men’s Christian 
and Hebrew Associations, Catholic Youth Organization, 
Police Athletic Iz-ague, Grand Street Settlement and Forest 
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Slugging Gene d oodling of the world champion New York 
Yankees, using halting lee to explain proper hatting forms. 


Neighborhood House. Boys can apply to the Academy 
only through one of these organizations. With each appli¬ 
cation the organization writes a detailed memorandum of 
the hoy’s special problems at home, school or in the fields 
of behavior, personal relations or delinquency. This en¬ 
ables the Academy to pinpoint its help. 

Cases sent by the agencies range from the most undis¬ 
ciplined hoys on the verge of real trouble to those suffer¬ 
ing from serious inferiority and deprivation. Of one thir¬ 
teen-year-old kid with six brothers and sisters, and an un¬ 
employed father who had left the house, the agency wrote: 
‘'This is a shy child who needs to gain confidence and 
have help in growing up.” 

At the. other extreme, the Stuyvesant Community Center 
noted on the records of another youngster from a broken 
marriage and a family crowded into a cold water flat: “He 
is sneaky and foxy, needs to be constantly watched.” 

The Academy knows that its major league instructors 
must spend nearly all their time teaching baseball. To 
handle such social and psychological problems, therefore, 
it has hired a staff of social service experts. Four social 
workers are on the classroom floor each day at both the 
Manhattan and Brooklyn armories. But words like “social 
work” are never mentioned. This special staff, known to 
the boys as “counselors,” tackles its problems quietly and 
unobtrusively. 

At the Brooklyn armory recently, case worker A. C. 
Sterling noticed one boy standing at the fringe of his 
class, afraid to take his place in line for batting instruc¬ 
tion. Checking the records, Sterling found the hoy came 
from an orphan asylum, was marked as withdrawn, inse¬ 
cure and needing serious attention. 

“The youngster seemed more interested in Gil Hodges 
than the instruction itself,” Sterling said. “Later when 
Gil ran out of halls, 1 asked the kid if he could lend his to 
the class for a while. He ran over and gave it to Gil with 
a big smile, just being able to do a favor for his hero 
did that boy good. Later Gil told him that because he was 
so conscientious he had been selected to come early each 
day to take charge of the bats. That boy was so happy 


you’d think Gil had just made him first baseman of the 
Dodgers.” 

One of the most difficult cases last year was an over¬ 
weight, flabby kid. He ran and threw like a girl and never 
mixed with the others. The case worker got in touch with 
his mother and found that the family lived in a tough 
Lower Last Side district. To shield him, the mother had 
kept him at home, made him almost afraid of contact with 
the world. The case worker spent many sessions talking 
with her, making her realize how important it was for her 
son to be accepted by his friends and mix in neighborhood 
activities. 

In addition, Sid Gordon, whom the kid especially ad¬ 
mired, got the youngster to understand that although he 
might never become an expert ball player, he could chan¬ 
nel his interests to other fields. Soon he w 7 as organizing a 
ball team in his own neighborhood with the backing of lo¬ 
cal merchants. He began to write sports for the school 
paper and became its star reporter. At the end of last sea¬ 
son’s classes he was awarded the trophy for “the most im¬ 
proved boy of the year.” 

But the real proof of whether the Baseball Academy has 
helped “boys do right instead of wrong,” as Rizzuto ex¬ 
pressed it, comes after they have finished the course. What 
happens to them then? “Last year we sent a particularly 
difficult group of boys,” said Miss May Mathews of Hartley 
House. “They were trouble-makers at high school and run¬ 
ning w ild in the neighborhood. The Academy seemed to 
tone them down. But that summer when a hotel man 
asked me to send up some boys for a few months to work 
as caddies, f told him I couldn’t recommend them without 
reservations. He took them anyway, and the boys made 
good. Not once all summer did they cause the slightest 
trouble.” 

The Baseball Academy may soon be helping thousands 
of other boys stay out of trouble in congested, tenement- 
ridden cities all over the country. The Boston Post has 
already come out in favor of a school there. Chicago and 
Klizaheth, New Jersey, are investigating the possibilities of 
establishing branches. “Why shouldn’t every city have a 
school like this?” Bernard Baruch asked recently. “When 
you can do such wholesome things at so little expense?” 

Most of the boys at the Academy have their own dream 
of going on to the major leagues. Two of the boys are 
already on their way. Last year Teddy Brown, who had 
only played softball until he came to the Academy, w'as 
signed by Sunbury, a Class B team of the New York Giants. 
This year another Academy boy was signed by Oshkosh, 
a Giant Class D team. Their fame has already spread 
through the sandlots of the city—practical proof to every 
pupil that hard work at the Baseball Academy gets results. 

For the youngest pupils, who have to wait to reach this 
magic circle, the Baseball Academy has its special rewards. 
“Yuh’d always get cheated playing baseball in the park,” 
twelve-year-old Bonnie Sparaco said recently. “The older 
hoys would bat twice. Ynh couldn’t do anything about it 
because they’d sock yuh. But next summer it’ll be differ¬ 
ent. Wait’ll they find out that I’hil Rizzuto’s been coach¬ 
ing me.” 
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From u talk I>y Bernard 1. Kahn, Coimnumler, MC, l SY 
presented at the 34th National Recreation Congress. 


Recreation for 
N'europsychiatric 
Patients 


By Bernard I. Kuhn, Janet Reese, Murvles Nald 


r I To BEST understand how to use ree- 
* reation as a therapeutic tool for 
the mentally ill or emotionally dis¬ 
turbed. it is essential to understand 
how normal people use recreation for 
emotional enrichment. Once knowing 
this, we should apply the same prin¬ 
ciples to those we seek to help. In 
short, recreation should be an index 
of exert ise tolerance, commensurate 
with age and maturity, a concept of 
imagination; freedom to use ideas and 
images, all of which are unfettered by 
the immediate data of living. This 
brings us precisely to the question. 
“What is recreation?” 

Recreation is the application of en¬ 
ergy to meaningful activity in one's 
leisure time. Flugel, 1 Eriksou, 2 W ald¬ 
er, 5 and others, point out that the use 
of leisure to enhance well-being is a 
desirable social aim. It is recognized 
that the individual ability to handle 
and tolerate meaningful activities, 
other than the particular work which 
brings one economic and social sup¬ 
port, might well be considered as an 
index of an individual’.* cultural at¬ 
tainment. 

' J. C Flnjiel, t Inn, Murals and Society 
(New York: Inlernalinnal (tniversilies Press, 
191.11. 

" Krik II. l-rikson. Childhood and Society 
(New York: V. \\ Norton and Company, 
Incorporated, 19500 

* Kolierl Welder, The Psychoanalytic 
Theory of Play," I'synhonnnlyttc Quarterly, 

II. Vo. 2, pm. 

Commander Kahn, senior author, is 
attached to the U.S. Naval Hospital 
at Oakland. J WET Reksf. is a social 
worker, and Maryi.es NaIII, is an 
American Red Cross recreation teorker. 


Erikson states further that play is 
that activity which the individual does 
not have to do; and from a scientific 
point of view, recreation should be 
play. At the same time, it should be 
a means of using reality. From a ther¬ 
apeutic view in an institutional set¬ 
ting, recreation may be defined as a 
pleasurable flight from the immediate 
realities of tension-inspired situations 
or conflicts. Therefore, to adequately 
understand recreation as a treatment 
tool, it is essential to understand the 
nature and scope: of psychiatric prob¬ 
lems as we see them within one frame 
of reference. 

The human organism from the mo¬ 
ment of birth until the moment of 
death is under a state of tension. The 
individual reacts to this tension by 
massive or at least partial withdrawal 
from undesirable situations. He re¬ 
acts to conflicts iff an emphasis on de¬ 
pendency needs or he. may react by 
aggressive action in an effort to con¬ 
quer the conflict-inspiring situation, or 
lie might withdraw completely. Hi* re¬ 
sponse might lie naive, ridiculous, or 
utterly inappropriate — e.g., running 
from school for fear of being consul 
ered exhihitionistic, asking for help in 
making a decision over the choice of 
a necktie, or swearing vigorously at a 
faulty engine. The ability to use one’s 
tensions in any of these three aspects 


of behaviors is indicative of one's ma¬ 
turity. A child expresses its need for 
food by crying; this is normal depen¬ 
dency, hut a thirty-year-old adult who 
needs his mother to select his next date 
is expressing an immature dependency 
need. 

If wo, as normal human beings are 
to derive satisfaction from recreation, 
it must furnish the same aspects, in 
fun and pleasure, that we find in li\ ■ 
mg,* Wc all have constant, certain, 
numerous, unswerving, aggressive 
needs. Some of these are realistic arid 
some are not. The childish motorist 
who. to satisfy his need to dominate, 
dashes out nhcad of traffic, is neither 
realistic nor mature. Recreation then 
must provide a form of socially ac¬ 
ceptable aggressiveness. The depen¬ 
dency needs of people arc of tremen¬ 
dous import and recreation must eon- 
lain certain forms of socially accept¬ 
able dependency needs. Because we all 
should have a bi-sexual orientation, 
recreation should furnish patterns of 
socially acceptable erotic responses. 

It should be pointed out that not 
one of us has now, nor will ever at 
lain or accomplish all the ego-idenls 
we once set for ourselves as children. 
W’e have nil done things of which we 

• tt illram 0. Menniger, "Herre/ilion sail 
Menial Ib'alih,” Itrrnr.ATioN, November 
19 It!. 
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feel ashamed and wish we could relive 
many areas of our lives. For this rea¬ 
son, wc all possess more or less feel¬ 
ings of guilt which gnaw mercilessly 
and needlessly at our personalities; so, 
f _ recreation must then be an escape from 
guilt. Because mankind has within 
him the matrix of numerous animal 
attributes, instincts which, as an adult, 
he might think are repugnant, there is 
always present the. thin edge of fear 
that we might lose control of ourselves; 
in which case the impulses and hostile 
instincts might be acted out in our im¬ 
mediate society. Therefore, recreation 
v should provide an opportunity for 
modified release of self-control. Be¬ 
cause of all these human attributes, 
recreation must be such that it will en¬ 
hance the self-esteem; and the activity 
must be so acceptable to the individ¬ 
ual and his group that, irrespective of 
the limits, there should be no fear of 
reprisal for the pleasure which follows 
the relief of tension. This is why foot¬ 
ball played in the mud is considerably 
more acceptable in youth and adoles¬ 
cence than all the glittering uniforms 
the players would be able to wear if 
the contest were woven around tiddly¬ 
winks. 

Therapy, irrespective of its type, that 
is aimed at the disease, rather than at 
the person, is invariably doomed to 
failure. In terms of using the tools of 
recreation for therapy, we tend to fo¬ 
cus on the release of tensions woven 
about the patient’s problems, relative 
to his maturity level. The principal 
problems which afflict our patient stem 
from his inability to handle emotional 
maturity with satisfaction. Bather 
than face reality with its normal, hu¬ 
man limitations, he tends to retreat to 
a more primitive type of emotional ex¬ 
istence to recapture, at least in fan¬ 
tasy, a world in which he can do and 
say and feel things that once gave sat¬ 
isfaction. This might be a partial re¬ 
treat to an adolescent stage, or a com¬ 
plete retreat—to the level of a gurgling 
infant. 

To be effective, recreation should 
then be permissive; it should enhance 
creativity, by an atmosphere in which 
interpersonal relationships are stressed 
as a desirable goal in mental health; 
it should give status without demean¬ 
ing another’s dignity. 


Recreation coordinators should be 
able to provide the patient with an 
awareness of himself as an individual 
in society. Recreation should be de¬ 
signed to make the patient subtly aware 
that his status needs may be excessive, 
or his dependency needs too painful. 
Consequently, to be successful, the rec¬ 
reational program cannot be tossed 
into a ward. Careful orientation 
around the diversity of cultural levels, 
attitudes and values must be thor¬ 
oughly recognized. The therapist must 
possess sufficient maturity and mobil¬ 
ity to sense the prompt changes in 
mood and fugue of the patients, recog¬ 
nize the mercurial changes in tempo 
and beat, and with unity of purpose, 
bring them to a harmonious whole 
with only the subtlest hint that the 
alteration was scientifically designed. 

Recreation in an institutional set¬ 
ting, such as a naval hospital, must be 
grossly designed about the manifold 
cultures from which our patients come. 
Naval personnel represent every edu¬ 
cational, economic and social level in 
our nation. These officers and men. 
therefore, are subject to the reactions, 
fears, worries, tensions, aggressions 
and dependency needs that from time 
to time afflict all humanity; and when 
their reactions to these become so 
great that they can no longer function 
within our society, they become pa¬ 
tients and are subsequently transferred 
to the psychiatric service of a natal 
hospital. Here they meet and work 
with recreation coordinators who use 
their skill to help them to integrate 
their needs, attitudes and values to 
those of American society. Psychiatric 



patients are people who distort normal 
human values attached to thoughts, 
feelings, actions, cultural attainments, 
and erotic needs. Again, we reiterate 
that, in order to be successful, it is im¬ 
perative that we treat the patient, not 
the disease. 

Within this frame, let us turn now 
to the way recreation is used thera¬ 
peutically in our institution First of 


all, we attempt to weave treatment 
about the basic personality of the pa¬ 
tient. This implies a knowledge of the 
patient’s emotional maturity. Matur¬ 
ity implies one’s ability to see himself 
as an individual with respect to past 
and present interpersonal relation¬ 
ships. To reach maturity implies emo¬ 
tional growth. We all recognize there 
is considerable difference between the 
strenuous competition of two wrestling 
youngsters and the thoughtful discus¬ 
sions of middle-aged men; and we ap¬ 
preciate, too, the difference between 
the varied goals of an adolescent and 
those of a child. 

Patients are admitted to a hospital 
because, in many instances, they are 
unable to stand the threat of maturity. 
Because recreational activities are wo¬ 
ven around emotional growth, it is im¬ 
portant that we understand the stages 
of maturity. There are successive 
stages of development which John C. 
Whitehorn so beautifully brings out in 
his clinical personality studies, and we 
try to use this guide in the hospital 
here as an index of the activities best 
suited for the patients. Once the na¬ 
ture and scope of emotional growth is 
clearly understood, it is possible to 
manipulate maturity goals more rapid¬ 
ly and with greater effectiveness 
through adequate recreation. The 
stages of emotional growth are in¬ 
fancy, childhood, youth and adoles¬ 
cence, each of these stages possessing 
patterns of emotional development. 
These are clearly evident to the dis¬ 
cerning mature adult, the finished 
product. 

Infancy is characterized by great 
oral needs. Infants are demanding; in¬ 
tolerant to frustration, they throw- 
tilings and beg for recognition from 
others. Their affectionate demands, as 
we know, are tremendous. They are 
quick to perceive visual and auditory 
responses in others. A frown of an¬ 
noyance can provoke tears. 

A twenty-year-old male, who has re¬ 
treated to this phase of development, 
is treated as an infant. We try to give 
him a great deal of solicitous atten¬ 
tion. He is encouraged to look at pic¬ 
ture books. We try to create a feeling 
of permissiveness in ward situations 
where he can throw things, if he so de¬ 
sires. He is reached through his oral 
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needs; and the warmth of a maternal 
atmosphere is recaptured hy ward 
waffle and candy parties. He is per¬ 
mitted to externalize his destructive 
tensions to a limited degree, hy ex¬ 
ploding paper hags, balloon-blowing 
contests, and cloth-tearing as part of 
simple activities. 

Ihe childish stage of emotional de¬ 
velopment is the “why ' stage familiar 
to every parent. The normal child is 
filled with tremendous curiosity about 
his world. To him. this world is an 
oyster which awaits his opening so that 
he may swallow with delight. A 
healthy, happy child has a great deal 
of aggression. Yet, from time to time, 
he quickly withdraws from unfamiliar 
situations. Possessing no strong sex- 
iral differentiation, it is sufficient that 
the world is brilliant and colorful cre¬ 
ated solely to satisfy his own omnip¬ 
otent pleasures. 

Patients in this stage are exposed to 
crayon coloring games and similar 
means of identifying themselves with 
others in situations comparable to 
those experienced in childhood. As 
children, they enjoyed frightening 
themselves and others with grisly tales 
and fearsome masks. On our wards 
they make their own masks. Simple 
contests, where games are based upon 
their own limited awareness of them¬ 
selves with respect to others, are en¬ 
couraged hy small prizes, because at 
this stage v ietory is more important 
than the game, the child’s prestige 
needs are voracious. Motor games like 
ping-pong and horseshoes are impor¬ 
tant. 0roup singing, too. at this stage, 
recaptures the warmth and comfort of 
a family situation. Birthdays are cele¬ 
brated with ward parties. 

I he youth stage is assertive, demon¬ 
strative. athletic, possessing strong 
identification Hopalong Cass idv 
competes with Buck Rogers and Joe 
Palooka. Youth recognizes itself as 
possessing -ex hut actually denies the 
aim* of heterosexuality. Recreation at 
this singe is focused on the patients 
who plan and lead others to participate 
in games. Mechanical dev ires such as 
reeoid-mak ing machines are impor¬ 
tant. anil the normal voiith begins to 
applv himself to more and more com¬ 
plex activities. Hobbies become im¬ 
portant -stamp-eolleeling and model 


building take on high emotional val¬ 
ues. 't outh. too, desires to know the 
limits of the world, to understand or¬ 
derly living. Men in this particular 
stage of development have ward rules 
which are strict and relatively relent¬ 
less. Social activities take on more 
and more meaning. Youth secs itself 
as a dramatic poseur; thus, our pa¬ 
tients are offered dramatic activities— 
they become a part of rhythm hands 
and participate in ward plays. Coop¬ 
erative enterprise develops at this stage 
of living; and patients are encouraged 
to form themselves into games with 
teammates. Because the child tests the 
rules, and at the same time tests his 
own assertiveness in horse-play, these 
contests of skill take on an ever in¬ 
creasing importance. Youth also be¬ 
gins to see itself for the first time as 
part of a greater world. The good par¬ 
ent takes his children on outings—pic¬ 
nics, visits to various industrial plants 
and museums. We attempt to repro¬ 
duce this same relationship. Our pa¬ 
tients are taken on picnics, barbecues, 
and tours of industries, thus drawing 



their interests from themselves to an 
outside world so they can sec the 
meaning of functional living in our so¬ 
ciety. It is at this stage that occupa¬ 
tional therapy is most effective. 

Hie normal adolescent, the next 
stage, demands tremendous indepen¬ 
dence; possessing strong drives to 
break front parental influence, he ar¬ 
gues for lights and privileges that are 
at limes frightening to parents. The 
healthy adolescent varies from an 
nugrv atheism to a lofty humanistic 
idealism. At the same time, there is a 
frightening heterosexual orientation, 
appearing to emphasize mercurial 
change* in mood. 

I.ovo appears for the first lime as 
an ideali'-lie theme menacing the ad¬ 
olescent development, and hashfullv he 
turns to hooks on poetry and ruminate* 
over Iris own cherished one. The nor¬ 


mal adolescent is highly antagonistic 
to prohibitions; he vehemently de¬ 
nounces parental values; defiantly de¬ 
mands the world heed his protests. 
\\ hen he reluctantly recognizes the 
world will not alter centuries of man¬ 
ner and conduct to please him, he be¬ 
comes impatiently hostile. He hates 
others with vigor and venom, for he 
feels deprived of his rights. 

The recreation workers with this 
stage are really tested, for the patients 
must he treated with tolerance toward 
their assertiveness; they must he ac¬ 
cepted for their mercurial value 
changes; they must he given greater 
permissiveness for their independent 
needs and at the same time he given 
support and understanding if they fail 
to adapt. Entertainment must he so¬ 
cially appealing and games must have 
a cooperative enterprise and strong 
competitive spirit. Play in the game 
is now more important than \ ietory 
itself—volley hall more acceptable than 
ping-pong. Red Cross hostess parties 
at this time are essential. Such wo¬ 
men must he sufficiently mature to he 
able to impart an air of unealeulated 
spontaneity that is such an aspect of 
the asexual seduction of adolescence. 
It is imperative that the patient see 
himself for the first time as a member 
of one sex to he oriented to that of an¬ 
other without shame or guilt. Folk- 
dancing and group singing, then, take 
on a new significance. The presence of 
young women at parties also adds vig¬ 
orous meaning to the heated arguments 
about goals concerning the opposite 
sex that are such a part of adolescence. 
For the opposite sex must he able to 
give approval, to give self-esteem, 
which is infinitely more important than 
is rerognized in our present high 
schools. However, when hostility is 
easier to hear, and antagonism to au¬ 
thority more welcome than being tol¬ 
erated hy others, the patient eonres to 
hale. Because he hates society, it is 
only natural for him to assume that 
society hates him. At this stage, our 
principal goal is to enable this patient 
to recognize that he no longer nerd sec 
himself as a hated member of society, 
and to recognize, too. that there is no 
need to hate others—if he is to accept 
the responsibility that accompanies 
maturity without fear or venom. 
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In a happy childhood, there are no 
antagonisms to one’s self for being 
alive, nor is there hatred for others. 
The child is delighted at his own feel¬ 
ings of omnipotence and the warmth 
he gels from making friends and re¬ 
ceiving friendship and affection from 
others. Unless they are carefully in¬ 
doctrinated by parents, educators or 
other frightened people, Negro and 
white, Jewish and Gentile, Catholic 
and Protestant children can play to¬ 
gether with no awareness of difference 
nor feeling of enmity. One of the 
themes we attempt to inculcate is that 
recreation can teach that the unreason¬ 
ing enmity between adults is pathetic 
and unnecessary. Progression to emo¬ 
tional maturity carries with it the 
knowledge that blame is futile and that 
the dull rage in the pathologically hos¬ 
tile individual is really a mask for a 
quaking fear of failure. The mature 
^.individual recognizes one desire above 
all, that we accept people as they are— 
even in a psychiatric institution. 

One social activity that is almost uni¬ 
versal to all mankind is that of music. 


Music was man’s first interpersonal re¬ 
lationship. The first sound we really 
listened to was music, the soaring lilt 
of a mother’s song. The serenade is 
the wooing of adolescence. Group 
singing captures the mood of earlier 
and more pleasant years for our pa¬ 
tients. Transposed and translated we 
thus use this method of expression to 
bring about healthy growth in those 
w'ho have retreated or have been ar¬ 
rested in their developing maturity. 
The goal of therapy is maturity. We 
try to work with our patient so that he 
comes to learn that he can become an 
adult, with mature goals; and that, 
whether he be a ditch-digger or a sales¬ 
man, there is no longer need to punish 
himself by feeling a desperate desire 
for approbation, approval or accept¬ 
ance. Nor does he need to rely on men¬ 
dacious maneuvers to gain respect be¬ 
cause he has not lived up to the goals 
which he set for himself in earlier 
years. 

We seek to teach these men that the 
geography of themselves is infinitely 
more important than an impossible at¬ 


tainment of goals based upon a cloy¬ 
ing hunger for the respect they feel 
they would receive if such goals had 
been attained. A man can see himself 
as a human being w’ho has needs, 
whose wishes to be admired and re¬ 
spected do not have their origin in 
some pseudo-lofty concept of accom¬ 
plishment that has no real meaning. 
They should stem from his own recog¬ 
nition of himself as a human being. 
Therefore, it is Imperative that the rec¬ 
reation worker recognize that what 
really counts for effective results is 
that the patient be recognized for what 
he is, so that in the worker there can¬ 
not be the slightest hint of detectable 
snobbery; there can be no thin shellac 
of stupid or pseudo-sophistication. 
The concept of working with the pa¬ 
tient and not for him is the aphorism 
that makes for effective therapy. Goals 
should be comparable to that which 
the good parent tries to give his child 
when he says, “We have tried to guide 
and counsel you so that you can find 
your goals. We have not worked for 
vou to find ours.” 



National Hobby Month 


APRIL 




The month of April has been designated as National Hobby Month, spon¬ 
sored by The Hobby Guild of America in coordination with the National 
Hobby Month Committee. The over-all slogan is: “Get More Out of Life 
With a Hobby,” with two keynote themes “Send a hobby kit to a hospitalized 
veteran,” to encourage sharing hobbies with war veterans, and “More hob¬ 
bies—less crime,” an effort to combat juvenile delinquency. 

Four week-long hobby observances which will be featured during the month 

April 1-7—National Arts and Crafts Week. 

Relax with handicrafts—a wholesome , healthy hobby. 

April 15-15—National Collectors Week. 

April 16-23—National Gardening Week. 

Plant, a hobby—watch it grow. 

April 29-.'50—National Sports Week. 

Magazines in the field of gardening, sports, art, crafts and collecting are, 
planning special features; and many stores, libraries, schools and clubs are 
preparing hobby exhibits, displays and contests. April Recreation will also 
contain special hobby articles. 
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A Novel Show Wagon 


T he recreation commission m Concord, Norlh Carolina 
has developed a show wagon which is unique. Exten¬ 
sive inquiry convinces us that our separate unit, built on a 
special chassis and small enough to he used in almost any 
situation as well as adaptable to the largest demands, is 
different from anything existing today. 

The city recreation commission was established in 1947, 
and by inid-1951 was ready—with a large majority of 
Concord citizens—to launch a full-time year-round pro¬ 
gram. With the completion of its new r quarter-million dol¬ 
lar center they were in n splendid position to render real 
service in public recreation, especially in the realm of in¬ 
door activities. Soon, however, it became apparent that 
indoor facilities alone were not sufficient. The crying need, 
now, was for outdoor play areas which would he adequate 
to serve the recreational interests of young and old of the 
various neighborhoods. 

Concord, like many of her sister cities, developed with¬ 
out planning for parks, playgrounds and open play spaces. 
Today, as a result, the city owns little or no land suitable 
for these purposes within the present municipal boun¬ 
daries; consequently, the recreation commission realized 
that it would have to seek unusual and drastic means to 
provide the people of this far flung community with rec¬ 
reational facilities. From this realization came the policy 
and determination to use every means available in order to 
develop neighborhood programs. The response to this de¬ 
cision was quick and gratifying. Within a short time the 
Ixickc Cotton Mill and the local Public Housing Authority 
provided several excellent playgrounds in their neighbor 
hoods. These additions to the city’s over-all recreation fa¬ 
cilities were, of course, a great blessing hut I lie problem 
remained—to a great extent because there were so many 
other neighborhoods without any play space available 
whatsoever. At this stage, the recreation commission de¬ 
cided to experiment with the show wagon idea. Of course 
this idea was not new and certainly was not an invention 
nor n monopoly of Concord's. However, it is not very 

Vt ii.uam Ridincer is the director of recreation in Concord. 


common and reports have it that there are not more than 
eight or ten of these units in the entire United States. 

Already we have had numerous inquiries about size, 
construction, costs, over-all use, and so on. Ours is the 
experience of only one community, however, and we are 
aware that there must be countless ways of presenting this 
type of program and constructing units such as these. 

Nevertheless, we are sure of several important things. 
Our show wagon has proved to be one of the finest public 
relations and publicity mediums that we have ever experi¬ 
enced. The very fact that it visited every neighborhood 
and could operate in streets, lawns, driveways, playground* 
or almost anywhere gave us an opportunity to bring rec¬ 
reation literally to the door steps and the hack yards of our 
people. We also know that this novel wagon with its gay 
decorations appealed to people’s imaginations and at 
traded them by the thousands during the course of the 
summer; and for the first time, our dramatics rivaled our 
athletic program in publicity and general interest. Neigh¬ 
borhoods, which before had felt neglected and far removed 
from the recreation center, now became a part of recrea¬ 
tion and identified themselves with the program. 

We are convinced that the small cost, which did not 
greatly exceed eight hundred dollars, was one of the 
finest investments that we have ever made. Certainly it 
yielded one of the greatest returns in our experience. In 
fact, we are so sold on this idea of “recreation on wheels’’ 
that we are planning to construct and operate a prairie 
schooner type of covered wagon, as a craft wagon for next 
summer. \\ ith a simple adjustment this can become a 
“chuck” wagon, to use as the eentral unit for our new 
hosteling and travelling camp program. We hope that the 
following information will stimulate you into taking a 
thrilling adventure along one. of recreation’s new horizons. 

Tin- Production of Show Wngon I’rogriinis 

1. I'uhl icily 

The Press. Newspaper publicity is most helpful. Usu 
ally the show wagon announcements appeared along w ith 
the daily playground programs. When something special 
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was being featured, the Concord Tribune treated it as 
news, with a special article about it. On several occasions 
the local paper, and nearby community dailies, ran fea¬ 
ture stories and pictures. In the larger cities there would 
perhaps be morning dailies which would offer the best 
medium of advertising for the show wagon evening pro¬ 
gram. 

Radio. Station WEGO in Concord was most cooperative. 
We nearly always could depend upon it for either spot an¬ 
nouncements or special mention. The dramatics depart 
ment also conducted a bi-weekly radio workshop, and often 
used this time to further advertise the show wagon. 

Playground and Park Bulletin Boards. We coordinated 
our show wagon program, to a very great extent, with all 
of our playground activities. All shows were announced 
through the medium of posters or flyers on the playground 
bulletin hoards. Playground leaders announced the pro- 
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Buck of stage, showing doors right and left, and portable, 
steps whieh are used for the stage entrances and exits. 


grams at all their gatherings, especially when the show- 
wagon was due in their vicinity. 

2. Location of Show Wagon 

The Concord show wagon was especially designed as an 
independent trailer unit, not to exceed fourteen feet in 
length, so that it could he used almost anywhere. Because 
most of our neighborhoods are well built up, with few 
open areas and almost entirely lacking in playgrounds, it 
was necessary to have a vehicle which could he parked in 
narrow streets, on lawns, small vacant lots and even in 
backyards. Of course, it goes without saying that if the 
wagon was adaptable to these situations it could quite 
easily fit into larger playground and park areas. When 
ever possible the wagon was parked at the foot of an in¬ 
cline in the street or the lawn. This natural slope provided 
an ideal surface on which to set the approximately one 
hundred chairs which were carried with the wagon. 

The chairs were arranged in ten rows in front of the 


stage after it had been folded out from the wagon and 
readied for the performance. These were seldom adequate 
for the crowds that gathered hut served as a stationary 
core, for the audience, with the overflow going to the sides 
and the rear. Every effort was made to encourage young¬ 
sters to leave the chairs for the adults and especially the 
older people. A roped-off area around the wagon and its 
stage protected the amplifying equipment and other elec¬ 
trical devices used in production. Much of this equipment 
was kept either in the back of the jeep which tows the. 
wagon, or in the volunteer technician's station wagon. 

3. Lights 

Electricity for the show wagon is furnished free of 
charge by Concord's light and water department. In the 
early stages of show wagon planning, seven neighborhood 
areas had been selected as sites for performances. This in¬ 
formation was given to the light and water department and 
they proceeded to extend wires from the electric, lines down 
the poles nearest to the show wagon sites. After this was 
done it was a simple thing for the show wagon line to be 
connected. 

The show wagon lighting is very simple and consists 
primarilv of footlights made up of a battery of twelve col¬ 
ored lights hooked in three series and worked indepen¬ 
dently of each other. These are seventy-five watts. Over¬ 
head there arc two one hundred and fifty-watt spotlights 
mounted on long flexible arms which can slide hack into 
the roof of the wagon so as to be out of the way for travel¬ 
ing. Reinforcing these extended spotlights are two one 
hundred and fifty-watt white floodlights which are mounted 
in two light weight aluminum shields with adjustable 
clamps. The clamps enable these floodlights to he attached 
to various parts of the show wagon so that the light can be 
used to the greatest advantage wherever needed. There are 
also two small fifty-watt lights over the rear doors, and 
on the center rear of the stage several floor sockets which 
enable still further lighting on the stage when necessary. 



Stage folds out from the front and is readv for use. Chairs 
are arranged in ten rows, and serve as core for audience. 


The switches which control all of this are found in a panel 
on the lower front rear of the wagon, readily accessible 
to the stage technician and yet almost completely removed 
from the sight of the audience. 

We run off of one hundred and ten-volt a.c. and find that 
we must he very careful not to set up too far from the 
source of our electrical supply. Any connection in excess 
of fifty feet will cause a voltage drop and subsequent loss 
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of sound and light. Therefore it is imperative to keep the 
wagon close to the original connection. 

4. Sound 

.Not having a special sound truck, we have had to rely 
upon several of our public address systems. As can be ex¬ 
pected. there were times when none of these were as satis¬ 
factory as they might be. Our best results were achieved 
by placing one large horn on the top of the show wagon. 
Actually, for perfection, several different types of mikes 
should he used, and in the case of a dramatic production 
at least two mikes should be used on the stage. A ceiling 
mike for all purposes would he belter than the standard 
pedestal mike because of the necessity of moving the mike 
back and forth to meet the various requirements of differ¬ 
ent acts. In any case the average sound system, properly 
conditioned and operated, will satisfactorily serve the 
usual neighborhood crowd. It is only when the crowd 
exceeds four or five hundred, and is spread out over a 
larger area, that special attention should be given to the 
production of better sound. 

Pre-Show Time 

We find that despite good publicity it is necessary to 
play records to attract people, and to entertain the waiting 
audience before show time. Good marches, popular num¬ 
bers, circus music tend to reduce, audience restlessness. 
Experience has shown us that every effort must be made to 
have the wagon set up and ready to go at least half an hour 
before show time. This leeway may not be enough during 
the first several performances, and we cannot emphasize 
its importance too strongly. Until the show wagon crew 
becomes experienced and adept in setting up the “l!ig 
Top” there will be many delays, pitches and failures which 
will consume time and unless allowed for will hinder the 
show. 

6. Location of Shows and Auditions 

Before the season began, seven locations in seven dif¬ 
ferent neighborhoods were selected. In almost every case 
these were not close to existing playground facilities. Au¬ 
ditions were held by the dramatic department on the play¬ 
grounds, or in the neighborhood schools which are used as 
dramatic centers during the summer. Personnel were re¬ 
cruited and tested in this manner and eventually organ¬ 
ized into four separate shows. 

V hen streets were used as locations, production permis¬ 
sion was always secured from the police department, and 
the streets were barricaded at each end. The barricades 
carried an explanatory sign; and flares were used on 
either side as a safety precaution. Needless to say there 
was not one traffic accident, nor any other mishap, in con¬ 
nection with the show wagon performances. 

7. Scheduled Perjormances 

Kach show ran for two weeks in which time all seven 
of the areas were covered unless inclement weather caused 
a cancellation. While one show was in progress the next 
was being worked on bv the dramatics department during 
the afternoons. In this manner one followed another with¬ 
out any break in the program. 


i’>. Spenal Shows and Performances 

The popularity of the show wagon developed to such an 
extent that several special shows had to be held in other 
sections of the city. Likewise, the show wagon paid visits 
to several of our playgrounds as part of their special ac- 
tivities. On several occasions the stage served as a plat¬ 
form for orchestras, special ceremonies and other public 
affairs. Since summer, the show wagon has been in at 
least one community parade and probably' w ill be in others 
as well as see possible use as an advertising medium for 
Little Theatre productions. 

9. Season’s Finale 

This year the summer recreation program finale, or 
round-up. had a circus theme and the show' wagon served 
as the center “ring’ for the Concord Community' Circus. 
The wagon fitted beautifully into this situation and served 
as a foundation upon which the entire three-ring circus 
was developed. Much of the talent uncovered by the show 
wagon activities during the summer took part. Over five 
thousand people witnessed the pageant and more than a 
dozen community organizations entered booths on the 
circus midway. 

As this was our first experience with show wagon work 
we realize that we don’t know all the answers and have 
much to learn. To date we have held four different types 
of shows: a musical variety show with “A Vacation Across 
the Nation” as the theme; a one-act comedy ; pupjiet show; 
playground talent show. 

There are a number of other forms of entertainment 
which would fit in very well with the wagon. We hope to 
use it in another season for a series of street dances cou¬ 
pled with outdoor movies. Our Little Theatre is hoping to 
use it at least once for an outdoor production during the 
coming summer. Several local private dancing schools are 
also contemplating borrowing it for outdoor entertainments 
m the neighborhoods in which they are located. Of course 
this is only scratching the surface, and as lime goes along 
we are sure there will he many more uses and adaptions 
available. 



I’corin, Illinois, Wmiilcr 
Wngon haciN equipment 
eomerl* easily into a Mngr. 



A light trailer carriage, with a pine floor and hinged 
sides which fold down to form a stage, is the basis of the 
W onder W agon which was built at a cost of just S270. The 
multiple-purpose vehicle serves as a stage for movies and 
shows, a games platform, a basic unit for areas without a 
playground, and even dons skis for sleigh rides. 
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Traveling Marionette Show pro¬ 
vides entertainment in Norfolk. 


Other Community Show Wagons 

A few of the many recreation programs on wheels 
which have been developed throughout the country. 


Madison, Wisconsin 

he Stagecoach, or travel theatre, is used as part of the 
summer playground program in Madison. A jeep truck 
carries a cast of from twelve to fifteen boys and girls and 
furnishes the power to pull the Stagecoach to the various 
playgrounds where plays are put on. 

It was built iu one of the high school machine shops 
from a farm wagon, with a flat bed seven by fourteen feet, 
equipped with a trailer hitch and mounted on automobile 
tires. When it is opened up it makes a stage approximately 
fourteen feet square. 

The work was done by teachers and boys enrolled in the 
machine shop class. The wagon itself cost about $350 and 
approximately $1,000 was used for supplies and equipment 
to complete the job. The only other cost is the salary of 
a man to drive the truck and take charge of setting it up 
and taking it down at each performance. The directors of 
the playgrounds assist with this operation after it arrives 
at the playground; and it takes about ten minutes to put 
it up and the same amount of time to lake it down. 

The boys and girls who make up the cast are of junior 
and senior ages and are part of another summer program, 
namely, Summer Youth Theatre. There is a director in 
charge, and the Stagecoach and its activities are part of 
this summer theatre. 

Omaha, Nebraska 

A mobile stage unit for the presentation of outdoor tal¬ 
ent shows was presented to the children of Omaha by the 
World-Herald Good Fellows Charities, Incorporated. The 
interest of the World-Herald was aroused by the “Play¬ 
ground Follies” which were put on at the end of each play¬ 
ground season with a cast composed of the best talent se¬ 
lected from each. Formerly these shows were put on with 
just a platform, lights and a public address system. They 
were so popular that the paper readily saw the need for 


such a vehicle and also recognized the good will that could 
be created by such a gift to the children. The name, Show- 
Wagon, was selected through a contest; and the vehicle 
was turned over to the park and recreation department 
which agreed to maintain and operate it. 

The Show- Wagon, which cost in excess of $4,000, is 
complete in every detail. It is arranged so that one side of 
what would normally be a van, fifteen feet long and seven 
feet wide, drops down and becomes a part of the stage. 
The wagon is mounted on a four-wheel trailer unit which 
can be fastened to the back of an ordinary truck and 
moved from playground to playground. It is equipped w ith 
its own sound system, a piano and a 5,000 watt generator 
for use when regular power is not available. There are 
electrical outlets at strategic locations in the walls and 
floor for foot lights. The unit is available to community 
organizations who book it for specific dates. 

Norfolk, Virginia 

A Traveling Marionette Show, which presented half-hour 
performances, was one of Norfolk’s most popular summer 
playground attractions last year. A maintenance truck was 
used to transport the equipment, which included the stage, 
organ, and portable address system, and also served as the 
base for the stage during the show. 

The stage was designed by the arts and crafts supervisor 
ami constructed from a portion of an old ping pong table 
with folding legs. The colorful lime backdrop and rose 
draw-curtains were made of monk’s cloth. Scrap materials 
mostly were used for the marionettes and scenery which 
were made during the winter at one of the community 
centers. 

The show was well-received by the many audiences who 
sat on the ground under shade trees during the perform¬ 
ances; and it served as an inspiration to other centers 
which are now planning their own traveling puppet shows. 
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Richard Kraus 


ACROSS -THE - BORDER 


c ^in)bc>rcc 


OlNCE THE revival of popular interest 
^ in square dancing, many large fes¬ 
tivals anil jamborees have been held in 
cities throughout the United States. 
Houston, St. Louis. Omaha. Chicago, 
and a number of California cities, 
have all been host to spectacular 
events—with dozens of star callers and 
hundreds of participating clubs and 
groups. 

This surge of square dance enthusi¬ 
asm has not been limited to the 
United Slates, however, following the 
visit of thcn-Princess Elizabeth to this 
country, and the many published pho¬ 
tographs of her square dancing, there 
has been a definite square dance craze 
in Great Britain. For a number of 
years. American occupation forces in 
Japan have been square dancing, with 
the result that many Japanese arc now 
swinging their partners and doing the 
do-si-do! Down under, New Zealand¬ 
ers have caught on too. 

To the north, in the provinces of 
western Canada, there has been a com¬ 
parable amount of square dance activ¬ 
ity. probably influenced by the enthu¬ 
siasm in Washington and Oregon. Hut. 
strangely, there has been very little 
outward display of interest in this 
form of recreation in eastern Canada, 
particularly in the populous (Jucber 
Province. W bile a number of groups 
have existed there for years, most of 
these have danced to records and in 
small numbers. Little co-edueational 
square dancing has existed in the Eng- 

I’ltot Essoit kiiAl.'s, author of the hook 
Sqi'aue Dances of Today, was pitesl 
rallrr anil workshop chairman at this 
first Montreal Square Dance Festival 


lish-speaking schools of Montreal, and 
none at all in the French, according to 
,1. G. Lang, director of physical edu¬ 
cation for boys in the Protestant 
schools of that city. 

So, in June, 1951, when Dr. Mew- 
art Dai idson returned to Montreal 
from Teachers College. Columbia Uni- 
lersitv. where he had obtained his doc¬ 
tor's degree in the field of physical 
education, he found considerable euri- 
ositi about square dancing in the 
United States, lie was. therefore, 
quickly called upon to conduct instruc¬ 
tion sessions for prospect in; en lers. 
These classes, sponsored by the Great 
er Montreal Branch of the Canadian 
Association for Health. Physical Edu¬ 
cation and Recreation, were held in 
the Montreal schools, and were ex¬ 
tremely well attended. 

Emphasizing group learning tech¬ 
niques. he found tremendous interest 
displayed hv teachers and recreation 
leaders. And. when the series came to 
a close, everyone, was saying. Ia’I's 
run a festival!” 

Organizing To Do The Job 

As they have for many groups that 
have tackled the same assignment in 
the United States, a number of vital 
questions immediately presented them¬ 
selves to the Canadians: 

Should the event be by imitation, or 
open to the public? 

\\ hat size attendance may reason¬ 
ably be expected? 

W hat hall will be available—and 
what about acoustics? 

How can interested groups be 
reached? 

Shall participation be the keynote. 


or should demonstration and competi¬ 
tion be emphasized? 

How can the event be widely publi¬ 
cized, if it is decided to make it open 
to all? 

A group of physic&l educators and 
recreation leaders soon banded to¬ 
gether to solve these problems. Dr 
J. B. Kirkpatrick and Miss Winona 
Wood, both of McGill University, J. G. 
Lang. Dr. Dai idson and others set up a 
Festival Committee. Davidson was 
elected chairman. Rapidly, sub-eom- 
mittees were formed to handle, the fol¬ 
lowing functions: publicity, sponsors, 
facilities, program and tickets. Lionel 
Fournier, former Olympic track star 
and a community recreation director, 
was chosen to be in charge of a work¬ 
shop to be held on the day following 
the festival. 

The sub-eommittees functioned in¬ 
dependently. reporting at regular 
meetings to the main committee. Chair¬ 
man Davidson acted as coordinator, 
arranging meetings and keeping each 
sub-committee aware of the progress of 
the others. Many physical education 
students at McGill were soon drawn 
into serving on these sub-committees. 

Publicity 

The people who were working on 
publicity soon struck pay-dirt—in 
large quantities. As soon as the date 
was selected. Nnwmhwr TL the three 
largest department stores in Montreal 
rooperated whole-heartedly, arranging 
window displays to plav tip the festi¬ 
val. Music stores gaie window dis¬ 
plays too, and advertised the event 
over their sponsored radio shows for 
the week preceding the event. Vari- 
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ous recreation organizations that were 
represented on the planning committee 
cooperated in the advance ticket sale. 
Both local and national radio stations 
agreed to record the festival on tape, and 
then to re-broadcast it. Throughout, 
Montreal newspapers carried articles 
and releases prepared by the publicity 
committee, including pictures and fea¬ 
ture articles prepared by staff writers 
assigned to the festival and workshop. 
The possibilities of television and film¬ 
ing were also explored, but technical 
difficulties prevented them from being 
carried out. 

At the same time, when Flying Of¬ 
ficer Frank Lynch, active in Canadian 
armed forces recreation and a class¬ 
mate of Stewart Davidson’s, heard of 
the festival, he determined to make use 
of it. Flans were quickly laid to fly in 
uniformed men and women from out¬ 
lying posts to attend both the festival 
and the leaders’ workshop. Their pur¬ 
pose? To gather new materials and 
ideas, in the area of square dancing, 
which they might use as a supplement 
to the athletic programs already estab¬ 
lished for all ranks at their stations. 

Setting Up The Program 

Meanwhile, the planning committee 
found that a number of square dance 
groups, which had been meeting for 
years, knew little about other such 
clubs ill the vicinity. Many of them 
expressed astonishment: “Why we 
thought we were the only ones square 
dancing in Montreal!” 

Under the direction of J. G. Lang, 
who was to serve as master of cere¬ 
monies for the evening program, a 
number of these groups prepared dem¬ 
onstrations. They included one young 
French folk dance group, led by Si¬ 
mone Voyer. Lang also arranged to 
have a number of the local callers on 
the program, and for a band to play 
through the evening, featuring Jean 
Corrigan, champion French Canadian 
fiddler. In addition, the author of this 
article was flown up from New York, 
to act as featured guest caller at the 
festival and to conduct the leaders’ 
workshop the next morning. 

Bob Wilkinson and Howard Ryan, 
faculty members of the McGill School 
of Physical Education, were placed in 
charge of facilities. Certain problems 


arose here. The question of concession 
rights was not fully explored by the 
committee, resulting in loss of revenue 
from refreshments. Exemption from 
the amusement tax was not applied 
for early enough, resulting in another 
loss. There was disagreement among 
committee members concerning the 
displays that were to be put up, as well 
as other responsibilities. But, by and 
large, they worked together extremely 
well through the weeks preceding the 
festival. 

The Big Event 

Friday, November 14, turned out to 
be a dark and rainy day—a gloomy 
omen! Committee members gathered 
early in the Sir Arthur Currie Me¬ 
morial Gymnasium at McGill. The 
huge hall, vaster than most armories 
and with an excellent floor for danc¬ 
ing, had been gaily decorated. The 
bandstand was garlanded and bedecked 
with corn shucks, pumpkins and cos¬ 
tumed dummies as ornaments. A huge 
painted sign with details of the pro¬ 
gram towered over the stand. Acous¬ 
tics, arranged by the local radio sta¬ 
tion’s technician, were fine. At one 
end of the floor, empty rows of bleach¬ 
ers waited. 

Eight o’clock, the announced begin¬ 
ning time, came and went! Only a 
few people were scattered about the 
sides of the hall. How many would 
attend? Many people bad worked 
long and hard on this event, the first of 
its kind in eastern Canada’s recreation 
history. For it to prove a dud—a 
flop—would be heartbreaking. 

Then the dancers began to swarm 
in; some of them dressed in their Sun¬ 
day best, others in plaid shirts and 
dungarees. They came in couples, sets 
and clubs. Most were English speak¬ 
ing, but there were a number of French 
Canadians too. And, as the callers 
strutted their stuff, as the demonstra¬ 
tion groups performed, they kept com¬ 
ing. Newspaper and magazine writers 
scurried around, taking notes. Photo¬ 
graphers and radio technicians clogged 
the steps to the bandstand .... 

At the high point of the evening, 
the attendance was estimated at be¬ 
tween 1,200 and 1,400, far exceeding 
all expectations! 

From a dancing point of view', the 


program proved not too different from 
what might be seen south of the bor¬ 
der. Most of the dances were fairly 
simple; many were like traditional 
New England and Midwestern figures. 
The majority were called, patter-style, 
rather than sung. The style of the 
dancers was not highly polished; most 
of them skipped throughout the eve¬ 
ning and swung wildly. No folk dances 
or mixers were presented, except those 
taught by the author. Interestingly 
enough, three of the younger callers 
presented dances similar to those from 
the American Southwest, both in call¬ 
ing style and the jiattern of the move¬ 
ments. With the exception of one 
caller, who had visited the United 
States recently, they had learned this 
material from books and records. 

Next morning over 150 school teach¬ 
ers, recreation workers and callers at¬ 
tended the leaders’ workshop. On the 
crest of enthusiasm engendered by the 
success of the festival, they voted unan¬ 
imously to form a Square Dance As¬ 
sociation, to carry on the w T ork that 
had been begun and help spread square 
dancing throughout Quebec Province 
and beyond. 

Summing Up 

In reviewing the w'eek-end, Dr. Da¬ 
vidson, who is at present Director of 
Physical Education at Strathcona 
Academy, Outremont. Quebec, says: 

“I feel that our strength lay in the 
excellent publicity we received, at no 
cost, . . . The weaknesses lay in the 
acceptance of responsibilities by indi¬ 
viduals who were already overbur¬ 
dened with work and were unable to 
fulfill the additional tasks imposed by 
the festival. . . .” 

He adds, “As a whole, though, the 
experience was a tremendous one for 
us. The radio station, for instance, re¬ 
ceived so many favorable comments 
about their broadcast of the festival 
that they want to air a regular square 
dance program weekly'. Many people 
came in from distant communities to 
find out how- to build square dancing 
in their areas; other people are eager 
to know about future callers’ courses. 
The schools are planning to introduce 
much more of it on a co-educational 
basis. Square dancing is on its way 
in Eastern Canada!” 
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IjfXT have promoters done to 
our great American square 
dance here at home? Have 
they taken it from the folksy trail am) 
entrenched it on Snob lldl? 

Recreation leaders who believe in 
the fellowship \alues at one lime in¬ 
herent in the folk and square dance 
are deeply concerned with the present 
situation. The latest expressions of 
this concern may be found in such ar¬ 
ticles Kd Durlacher's ‘’Quo Vadis,” 
reprinted in The Midwest lhincer for 
September 1952, in surteys like Don 
Armstrong s “Let's Pause for Refresh¬ 
ment,” in American Squares for Oc¬ 
tober 1952, and in admonitions like 
I'appv Shaw’s “Let’s relax and dance 
for fun and not for the Joneses.” Dur- 
lacher points out how the erazc for in¬ 
tricacy—the rash of twisters and mazes 
—seems bent on destroying the square 
dance. Armstrong notes with alarm 
the lack of mixers which lie says, in a 
previous article.* seems prevalent in 
the western states. 

Are square dancers and callers, in¬ 
creasingly infected by a showy com¬ 
mercialism anil its unfortunate conse¬ 
quences, going to heed these voices? 

’Ihe decline of the old mixer and the 
increase in the new maze concoction, 
particularly in the west, as noted by 
Don Armstrong and others, are signs 
of the snob times. Tin- inevitable ra- 

* "Knd nt ili<- Omul Will Tour,"’ tmerican 
Squares hit Seplrmlx-r 1952. 

D)t, Katona has urtlleri other articles 
for Rf.ciikation, including "Let's Have 
If orkslmps for Frllou ship,” iXov. 1951. 


tionalizations have come up to explain 
away the trend, and they would be 
amusing were it not for their deadly 
effect on sociability. 

Two stock arguments against mixers 
were repeated in effect in a letter in 
American Squares for November 1952: 
(1) We stay by ourselves for protec¬ 
tion; (2) We don’t want to get stuck 
with somebody all evening. Now, 
there may be occasional situations 
where these reasons are genuine, and 
wc are granting the sincerity of the 
letter writer, but in the overwhelming 
majority of cases these excuses arc 
merely rationalizations for snobbish¬ 
ness. Let us briefly examine them. 

Regarding the “protection” refrain, 
if a dance is rough, there is no protec¬ 
tion staying in one's own set. One will 
get jostled, stepped on, or kicked by 
dancers in one’s own or adjacent sets. 
More, the horseplay will send other 
dancers careening into one another’s 
sets. The immediate solution is to go 
home and not come back again. 

It is, however, in the square dunce 
clubs, where all are supposed to be 
friends and skilled dancers, that the 
most extreme exclusiveness is prac¬ 
ticed. In some clubs, dancers not only 
stay in their original sets, but dance 
on the same spot on the floor, and not 
one mixer is danced all evening. 

The “get stuck” argument has even 
less ground to stand on. In the first 
place, no mixer lasts all night, but 
usuully only a few minutes. One 
changes partners continually in a 
mixer. 

It is a great pleasure, of course, for 



a skilled dancer to dance with another 
skilled dancer, especially a good 
friend, or in a set of skilled dancers. 
It is also a great pleasure to share 
one’s skills with those less skilled—to 
help others acquire these skills and en¬ 
joy them too. Pleasure, then, is 
spread. More and more people share 
the joy of life to be found in the folk 
and square dance. It is a form of so¬ 
cial generosity to mix with others, and 
to help them get the exhilarating lift 
out of the folk dance that we have 
learned to get. On the other hand, it is 
sheer selfishness to stay with one part¬ 
ner or in one set. 

Dancing that is shared in a helpful 
manner becomes a good-neighbor ac¬ 
tivity. a mutual enjoyment of fun. and 
the folk dance is carried on, as it 
should be, as a recreational means to 
a fellowship end. That is its original 
and true function. Sociability comes 
first, then dancing skill. The very word 
folk means “of the people.” 

Ideally, to be sure, sociability and 
skill go together. Skilled dancers in a 
balanced program have both. Theirs is 
the joy of a shared art, a truly folk 
art And by giving of their skill to 
others, the level of dancing is raised 
for all in a sociable manner. Lven 
granting the protection argument for 
a moment, dancers would protect them¬ 
selves by teaching others. 

It seems that a balanced program 
would be fifty jier cent mixers. One 
dances with his partner, and in Ins set 
if he wishes, half the time, and with 
others half the lime. Of course, indi¬ 
viduals and sets inay mix more often 
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Sociability and Simplicity or Snobbery and Intricacy? 


on tiig Hugh Front 

Arthur Katona 


if they want, in the scheduled or di¬ 
rected program. In this way one en¬ 
joys himself with his neighbors, makes 
new friends, discovers compatible part¬ 
ners. 

For to be “out of the wmrld,” to be 
“in the groove,” as our jazz devotees 
would say, is a glorious release for 
troubled and untroubled souls. The re¬ 
lease is happiest when it is shared. 
The folk and square dance is a most 
exhilarating means to this social re¬ 
lease. It is a gladsome example of that 
great humanitarian principle — one 
finds himself by losing himself. 

While the snobbery and intricacy 
now evident in the American folk and 
square dance are symptoms of a 
shoddy, competitive commercialism 
that plagues this day and age, square 
dance callers—and from now on I am 
referring mainly to so-called western 
callers—must bear a substantial share 
of the responsibility for it. Too many 
string along with the tide, making ex¬ 
cuses that they must keep up with the 
times, that they will lose their crowds 
if they buck the trend, that they must 
give the public what it wants, and so 
on. This is the language of advertising 
promoters, not recreation leaders. 
Thus callers, who fancy themselves 
recreation leaders, by their own un¬ 
witting admission, are ruining social 
recreation. 

An interesting rationalization used 
by callers is that mixers are too much 
extra work. Calling squares, they say, 
is in itself plenty for a night’s stand. 
This excuse is absurd, for mixers by 
their very nature are relaxing for both 


dancers and leader. If callers choose 
to shirk their social duties, they should 
quit the business. 

By following the frantic fads of the 
day, callers and dance instructors aid 
and abet them. Worse, they become a 
means of instigating them. 

The trend is so insidious that in 
some quarters it is taken for granted. 
Callers pooh-pooh the cries of critics 
as alarmist or exaggerated, and at the 
same time cannot see what is happen¬ 
ing under their own noses. Like the 
case of the caller who spent a discus¬ 
sion period preaching simplicity and 
then proceeded to teach complicated 
square dance figures usable only for 
exhibition sets. 

It is interesting, and disconcerting, 


This article analyzes antisocial trends 
that are threatening to destroy the 
American square donee as a folk 
dance. Recreation leaders and 
square dance callers who believe in 
the fellowship values of folk and 
square dancing should rally together 
to stem the tide.—A. Katona. 


to note that the merry old mixer, the 
Circle Two-Step or Paul Jones, prob¬ 
ably the best get-acquainted mixer of 
all, is treated with blase scorn in the 
urban areas of the West. But not so in 
rural areas comparatively untouched 
by “western” dance influences. I have 
seen rural folk enjoy the neighborly 
exchange that is the Circle Two-Step 
for fifteen minutes and yell for more. 
To be sure, in some parts of the urban 


West a type of mixer called Scatter 
Promenade is being used. But it is 
called so fast and furiously, like the 
western hash calls, that the frantic 
changes allow no time for becoming 
acquainted. 

Now we can understand the why of 
the tremendous turnover in the mem¬ 
bership of square dance clubs that Don 
Armstrong writes about. \^e can un¬ 
derstand why dancers are quitting ur¬ 
ban square dance clubs in disgust and 
going to the country to find the so¬ 
ciability and simplicity they crave. 
This going to the country is a healthy 
sign in a diseased situation. If en¬ 
larged and continued, it may help 
bring about a much needed change 
Perhaps the sociability of the country 
will be blended, in time, with the skill 
of the city. 

I heard this from a couple who had 
attended a western folk and square 
dance camp: “Never again. We looked 
forward to a nice vacation there. We 
wanted to relax, have fun, learn a few 
dances, and meet congenial people. In¬ 
stead, w r e were driven like mad through 
a lot of complicated stuff we’ll never 
do again. The callers who went there 
from our part of the country can use 
only about one-tenth of what w'as 
dished out. The crowds where we 
come from won’t stand for that sort of 
thing.” 

This couple represents the great ma¬ 
jority of plain folk for whom the 
square dance is traditionally social 
recreation. It is this large majority, 
dancers and nondancers, who want so¬ 
ciability and simplicity, which recre¬ 
ation leaders should serve—and not 
the small minority of glamor boys and 
girls who race through every new 
dance number concocted by cash- 
minded callers. 

Let us get back on the folksy trail. 
Let us be good neighbors and relax 
and enjoy each other’s company. Let 
us keep the folk and square dance so¬ 
ciable and simple. 
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HEN the PEOPLE of a commu¬ 
nity, of a state, of a nation, or 
of many nations meet together in one 
place to celebrate with their own na¬ 
tive songs and dances in the spirit of 
pride and enjoyment, we have all the 
good makings of a folk festival. In in¬ 
formal ways, they can be said to occur 
in the life of every town—those times 
when you and your neighbors get to¬ 
gether for an evening of singing the 
old songs, dancing the old dances. But 
usually these “community sings” and 
“socials” are alike, one with the other, 
in that the same favorites make up the 
evening. It is when you sing or play 
the music (almost always unwritten, 
having been handed down generation 
to generation) and perform the dances 
that are native to your community, or 
have been brought into it. that a true 
festival is begun. 

Why a Community Festival? 

From the number of reasons why it 
is worth while for a community to hold 
a festival, perhaps the best is that it 
fosters a new respect in the town, 
neighbor for neighbor. A fair may 
show the rest of the county what ex¬ 
cellent farmers live there. A commer¬ 
cial exhibition may show how keen 
and forward are the businessmen. But 
a folk festival brings all together. It 
is th. expression of a community— 
expression of the people through song 
and dance and what we shall call plain 
native spirit. Nothing reaches more 
directly to the roots of a people than 
their songs, music, dnnci-s, legends and 
art of all kinds. 

^ond^nvfl from The Folk Festival Hand • 
honh\ l»y The Evening Hullrlin 

Folk F**«t|iva] A**ocinlinn. The Evening Bui' 
Irtin, Fhilflflrlphia, Pennsylvania. (Oul of 
print.) 


Planning the Folk Festival 

l>et us say that the idea of a folk 
festival 1ms been suggested in your 
community, discussed, accepted. You 
are ready to go ahead with your plans. 
It is, of course, to be an important 
event and it is to be particularly your 
community's own. 

At the outset it is far preferable to 
start in a small way with a few dances 
and songs rather than to reach for the 
moon. You might be limited in yout 
selection of talent. Plan a festival so 
it will reflect plainly the spirit of your 
own townspeople, their lives, cultures 
and traditions. 

Selecting a Chairman and Com¬ 
mittee —There is no need to form a 
large, cumbersome organization for 
the presentation of a community festi¬ 
val ; but it does need leadership. A 
requisite for a successful festival is the 
proper choice of a general chairman. 

lie should understand the commu¬ 
nity. Since the chairman is to he the 
guiding spirit of this and future fes- 
tivals. he should also he familiar with 
the purpose of such festivals. The gen¬ 
eral chairman will have the responsi¬ 
bility of staging the presentation, seek¬ 
ing and selecting the participants, ar¬ 
ranging and supervising all details. It 
goes almost without saying that he 
must have the respect of the commu¬ 
nity. Necessary, too, is the ability to 
bring many types of people together— 
and to keep them together in harmony. 
The chairman is the leader; hut it's a 
job for a diplomat, not for a high- 
pressure dictator who engenders ill- 
feeling in a project meant to create 
good will among all. 

If the program is an ambitious one. 
the chairman can appoint separate 
leaders or committees. Individuals or 


committees can be selected to look 
after business and program details. 
Others may be made responsible for 
auditorium arrangements, ticket sale 
and publicity. Each division of the 
program can be put in charge of one 
person best acquainted with the par¬ 
ticular type of folk expression repre¬ 
sented: a person who is active in 
square dancing would he the proper 
one to interest other dancers, a fiddler 
to enlist other fiddlers, and so on. 

It should he the business of the gen¬ 
eral chairman to coordinate the efforts 
of all. To do this, meetings of the 
leaders are necessary. The number of 
meetings depends upon the special 
problems found in your community. A 
good plan is to have at least, one gen¬ 
eral meeting held early so that each 
divisional leader will get the general 
picture, and another one just before 
the festival for final instructions. 

The Bi-dcet and Sponsors —One of 
the reasons that the community festival 
is a logical activity is because it can 
he both recreational and inexpensive. 
Indeed most small festivals are held 
with little or no expense. 11 the audi¬ 
torium or open-air theater is made free 
to the festival, and no admission is 
charged, no tickets or programs print¬ 
ed, there is no reason for great ex¬ 
pense, since these arc the only large 
items to be taken into consideration. 
Participants should not be paid. Those 
who play a part should do so with a 
feeling that they are making a contri¬ 
bution which is of value to them. 

If your festival is to involve expense, 
the chairman makes out a budget The 
next step is to get some responsible 
individual or group to guarantee such 
a budget before plans are begun. It 
should he understood beforehand ex- 
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actly what financial arrangements are 
necessary. When a sponsor guarantees 
funds and expects to be repaid after 
the ticket sale, every effort is then 
necessary to see that repayment is 
made. 

It is suggested that wherever pos¬ 
sible responsible sponsorship he. se¬ 
cured, even when there is little or no 
expense connected with the festival. A 
sponsoring committee might he ob¬ 
tained from educational institutions, 
civic organizations, newspapers, busi¬ 
ness groups or local chamber of com¬ 
merce. Another suggestion is to add 
as well a citizens’ sponsoring commit¬ 
tee. 

The Place asp the Time —Spring 
has always been a natural festival time. 
The date you choose, however, might 
be one which is already established as 
a time of importance in your area. 
This might he during the harvest sea¬ 
son ; it might be the date of the found¬ 
ing of the town. Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving, or any national or local 
holiday celebration could well be your 
festival time. 

Most towns and village festivals are 
contained in one performance, an hour 
or more in length. Larger city and 
community performances (usually 
after several years of development) 
often are spaced over two, three or 
more days, with programs given in the 
afternoon and evening. 

Tickets —Many of the community 
festivals are given without charge. If 
possible, they should be. 

WTien it is necessary to make a 
charge because of expenses involved, 
the price of the admission should be 
nominal. After all, money-making is 
not the objective of a folk festival—nor 
should it he. 

If there is a ticket sale, it should he 
started several weeks before the festi¬ 
val date. When a considerable number 
of tickets are to be sold, a ticket com¬ 
mittee may be appointed to include a 
representative of each group in the 
program. 

Publicity —A folk festival is worth 
telling people about. The more ambi¬ 
tious program may have a publicity di¬ 
rector appointed to do most of the 
telling. Such a director would make 
availahle to the press all details of in¬ 
terest concerning the festival, its pro¬ 


gram and participants. He may be 
called upon to explain the significance 
hack of each individual presentation as 
well as how each single part of the 
program fits into the folk story of the 
community. 

For practical help in preparing news- 
stories, your local newspaper editor 
is the best person to consult. The first 
publicity release prepared for a large 
community festival is usually general 
in tone, stressing the objectives and 
scope of the program. “Follow” stor¬ 
ies may then deal with the individual 
groups, including background history. 
Such stories can be prepared not only 
with the idea of drawing an audience, 
but of explaining and interpreting the 
festival, and to help find those who 
might have a contribution to make to 
the program. 

Such stories go to the leading news¬ 
papers, but don’t overlook smaller pub¬ 
lications, especially those of different 
language groups if they happen to ex¬ 
ist in your community. It is often 
practical for the publicity director to 
have a committee made up of a person 
from each division of the program. 
The leaders in the separate divisions 
have the contacts necessary to reach 
their own people directly. 

In addition to newspaper releases, 
consideration may' he given to radio 
programs and talks before civic and 
educational groups of all kinds. Stores 
may cooperate by special window dis¬ 
plays. All such activities are under 
the supervision of the publicity direc¬ 
tor. 

About the Law —If there is a pub¬ 
lic ticket sale, remember to check with 
your local authorities on the tax laws — 
the Collector of Internal Revenue on 
the federal admissions tax and local of¬ 
ficials as to other such taxes as may he 
imposed. If your festival is to be pre¬ 
sented in a hall or theater, it may be 
necessary to get special entertainment 
permits or to meet other legal con¬ 
siderations under your local laws. 
It is best to have someone investigate 
early and thus save a possible head¬ 
ache at the last minute—such as having 
the fire marshal declare you have dis¬ 
regarded the maximum seating ca¬ 
pacity of a certain auditorium. 

Ushers —Again if your planned fes¬ 
tival is to be a sizeable one. with a 


large audience, a member of the com¬ 
mittee should be given the responsi¬ 
bility of arranging the seating so that 
there will be a minimum of confusion 
when the audience arrives. In audi- 
oriums with. established seating ar¬ 
rangements and a regular staff of ush¬ 
ers, this is a passing matter. Where 
special seating arrangements are made, 
as at an outdoor festival, this becomes 
quite another matter. Seats and rows 
should be clearly marked, and ushers 
who understand the arrangement 
should he detailed to guide the audi¬ 
ence. 

Program Notes —A worthy sou¬ 
venir of a memorable festival is the 
printed program. If possible, notes 
should be prepared as an explanatory 
background to the music, songs, dances 
and other presentations. 

Building a Program 

As pointed out earlier, the customs, 
talent and folklore of your community 
are to give your festival a character 
of its own. No one comprehensive 
sample program will serve for any one 
locality, since the character of the tal¬ 
ent will be different in each commu¬ 
nity. 

To build a program, study the types 
of folk representation and find out 
about the talent available in your sur¬ 
roundings. Then you are ready to ar¬ 
range to have such individuals and 
groups prepared for the festival date. 

Tvlent Hunt —In smaller commu¬ 
nities where nearly everyone knows his 
neighbor, you will be able to plan a 
program without searching very far, 
for your festival probably is to be an 
economical one of very informal na¬ 
ture. In larger towns and cities, a tal¬ 
ent hunt poses more of a problem. Be¬ 
come familiar with all the groups in 
your area which might he represented. 
Walk and talk festival. Go to the. edi¬ 
tors of newspapers, to oldsters in the 
community whose memories may put 
you on the track of valuable festival 
material. Schools, too, should be in¬ 
cluded in the search for talent. News¬ 
paper publicity may also aid in locat¬ 
ing individuals and groups who should 
be represented. 

Do make it a point that, wherever 
there are different types of groups 
available, all are given the opportunity 
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to take part. 

Folk Music —The general plan puts 
(oik music into two divisions: 

1. The rendering of original folk 
inusie performed by individuals or by 
a group, vocal or instrumental or ac¬ 
companied, to include the songs and 
music of the Indians, early settlers and 
later arrivals, as well as the fascinating 
lore found in sea chanteys, river, 
canal, lumberjack, mining and cow 
boy songs, .Negro spirituals and work 
songs. In these presentations, appro¬ 
priate instruments such as the fiddle, 
dulcimer, banjo, guitar, harmonica and 
accordion should be used. 

2. The presentation of arranged 
compositions—choral or instrumental 
—based on original folk music but 
which are adaptions or departures 
from the original form. 

Folk Dances —Folk dancing is one 
of the most popular, colorful and in¬ 
teresting phases of a festival, giving it 
action and vitality. The general plan 
also creates two divisions here: 

1. Characteristic dances which have 
been banded down in their traditional 
forms. Again the accent should be on 
authenticity. Among the forms includ¬ 
ed arc Indian dances, square dances, 
singing games, English, Scottish, Irish. 
Spanish-American, French and other 
dances performed in early days. And 
we have the Russian, Italian, Czecho¬ 
slovakian, Lithuanian. Ukrainian, Chi¬ 
nese, Filipino arid other dances more 
recent to America. 

2. The presentation of dances devel¬ 
oped from the above basic forms. 

Folk I 'lavs —Traditional folk plays 
or those recently written, utilizing folk 
materials, inay he presented when it is 
possible to fit them into the program. 
If such a play is available—short in 
form and common to your locality—it 
would he interesting to include it, as 
this is rather a rare festival event in 
most communities. 

Other Features —Two other fea¬ 
tures appropriate to a program are 
handicraft exhibits and the recounting 
of local legends, folk tales and super¬ 
stitions. 

The handicraft rrhihit displays craft 
creations of the groups represented on 
the festival program or found in the 
community. Tit's include- .sculpture, 
wood and metal work, woven blankets. 


quilts, rugs, head-work, pottery, wood- 
carving, paintings dealing with folk 
themes, and other arts and crafts of 
the folk. This is arranged as a sepa¬ 
rate part of the festival, the display 
adding much to the “atmosphere” of 
the stage presentations. Demonstra¬ 
tions of weaving, spinning, pottery- 
making and other creative efforts also 
may he included. 

The legends, folk tales and supersti¬ 
tions are something “different - when 
part of a program and, like folk plays, 
should be common to your locality. 

Know your community—learn about 
it—and then build your program. 

Presentation 

Group Rehearsals — After the 
chairman knows what is to he included 
on the program, attention can be given 
to the actual presentation. If the pro¬ 
gram includes a variety of groups, now 
is the time to plan their efforts so that 
there will not he too many songs to¬ 
gether, or too many dances following 
each other. The longer the program, 
the greater the need for attention to 
variety. Consider your audience and 
prepare for them by planning as 
smooth-running a festival as you can. 

Timing is another important consid¬ 
eration when the program is to extend 
for an hour or more. It is hard for 
some groups to realize, that if the pro¬ 
grams are continued all through the 
afternoon m evening, the audience 
grows tired. If your program is to run 
more than an hour, a definite time lim¬ 
it should he given to each group or 
individual early so that the various 
parts of the program ran he fitted eor 
redly within the performance sched¬ 
ule. This is difficult to do unless all 
groups cooperate by rehearsing to the 
time allotted in advance. If one or 
two participating groups take too much 
time. the. whole program is thrown out 
of balance. 

Costumes —In presentations where 
special costumes are used, leaders 
should see that they are either originals 
or faithful reproductions. 

Scenery —Little scenery is neces¬ 
sary. A single background of a neu¬ 
tral nature will suffice. It is not cus¬ 
tomary to mount folk festivals with 
elaborate stage sets or to present each 
folk group with a special effect. The 


stage is most simply planned so as to 
present, through one setting, a sur¬ 
rounding which will complement all 
types of groups. 

Dress Rehearsal —If possible, a 
full dress rehearsal of the festival pro¬ 
gram should he held shortly before the 
actual performance. This will give the 
director a golden opportunity to 
smooth the timing of all the various 
groups, to acquaint all the participants 
at first hand with their part in the pro¬ 
ceedings and with the stage arrange¬ 
ments. 

On Stage —When perhaps a dozen 
or more groups participate, a smooth¬ 
er presentation is assured if a stage 
manager is behind the scenes with a 
production schedule in hand to see 
that the proper group takes the stage 
at the proper time—and with the right 
properties. 

In many festivals, one group follows 
another to the stage platform or floor 
where the performances are to be 
given. Another method is to have all 
the participants brought together and 
seated on the stage before the program 
begins. They are seated on chairs in 
rows arranged on “riser" strips so that 
a background of festival folk is on 
view during the whole program. Un¬ 
less there is a space limitation, this 
latter method seems to offer the best 
plan. Time is saved heeause partici¬ 
pants are near the place where they are 
to perform and each one does not have 
to make a separate entianee. In this 
way, all participants are a part of the 
program all during the performances, 
which adds both color and order. 

The Festival Is On —Your audi 
dice is seated. On the stage, or wait¬ 
ing in the wings off the platform, your 
folk musicians, singers and dancers are 
ready- Backstage assistants stand by 
their jobs. This is a moment for which 
many people have been woiking dur 
ing weeks of time. Yet this moment is 
not a tense one, as it is before the. cur¬ 
tain goes up on a new play. For this 
is a festive occasion. It is a moment 
for the people to make merry, to danee 
and sing their songs as their fathers 
did and their forefathers before them. 
Here in our free country is again be¬ 
ing played our part as preservers and 
guardians of the traditional heritages 
of insiliy lands. 
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The outdoor stage depicts an 
authentic Arabian castle with 
its domed roofs and minarets. 


A Spring Festival 

The Caliph, in all his splendor, 
looked out over the crowd milling be¬ 
fore him. This is where he belonged. 
These were his people. He thought of 
the great desert with her heat and sand 
dunes; her date trees with their tall 
pillar-like trunks, topped with graceful 
fronds which brought forth such names 
as Mecca, Caleb and the Carden of 
Allah. It seemed to the settlers and 
visitors that some magic carpet had 
whisked them half-way around the 
world into a hit of oriental East, for 
this was not Arabia, but the little des¬ 
ert town of Indio, California. 

His thoughts flashed back to the be¬ 
ginning of date culture in America, 
nearly fifty years ago, when the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture imported trees 
from North Africa, Persia and Arabia. 
Since it was ideally suited, an experi¬ 
mental station and date garden was es¬ 
tablished in Mecca. The dates thrived 
and the first festival was held in 1922. 
Today there are several thousand acres 
in dates, and Choachella Valley has 
become the date raising center of 
America. 

The crowd before the Caliph was 
swelling. Men, women and children 
dressed in Arabian costumes of blue, 
yellow, red, green and gold mingled 
with those in regular attire. Many had 
taken their seats—entire families from 
the baby in arms to grandmother and 
even great-grandfather. Some pushed 
through carrying handfuls of pungent 
smelling hot dogs. The barkers from 
the booths along the midway called 
out their wares, pigs squealed and 
cows mooed from their headquarters 
where they were bedded for the night, 
because this was the Riverside County 
Fair and Date Festival. 

Thousands of people waited for the 
Arabian Nights Pageant to begin, 

Lenki.i.e M. Kantiiack, whose main 
hobby is writing, has had her stories and 
articles published in many magazines. 



DESERT PEOPLE 
WEAVE A MAGIC SPELL 

Lenelle Marsh Kanthack 

jammed the seats and overflowed onto hold and it has become something for 
the lawn. The fabulous outdoor stage the high school students, as well as 
depicted an authentic Arabian east'e older people, to vie for. 
and the street before it. According to Every year, stories are written on 
Moslem tradition, the minarets denote some tale of the “One Hundred and 
the portion occupied by the Caliph. One Nights” and submitted to the Ip- 
while the domed roof identifies the cal pageant committee in August. Each 
servants quarters. Flanking the stage one must have a Caliph, a genie and 
was a realistic Arabian market scene, a magic lamp. These are the basic ele- 
The pageant was an outgrowth of ments around which the story must be 
something that had been trying to ex- built—a simple story where right al- 
[iress itself since the valley was first ways prevails. With beautiful costum- 
settled and the date trees planted. The mg and exotic lighting they weave a 
Caliph recalled the first pageant held spell that takes everyone back to the 
in 1948—of how they worked to days when he dreamed of being a 
arouse interest through an extensive prince and rescuing the lady of his 
publicity program. Each issue of the heart. That is where the fascination of 
newspapers carried write-ups on activi- this pageant lies. It is the reason why 
ties of the various committees and their many people find themselves weeping 
needs. Talks were made before clubs and cannot tell why. 
and other gatherings. Personal ap- The story chosen by the committee 
peals were made in the high school for is broken into scenes, the pantomime 
boys and girls to come to the tryouts, worked out, and suitable music written 
It was advertised extensively that here and selected by the dance and music 
was an excellent opportunity to receive directors. The east, soloist and dancers 
expert instruction from the talented are chosen from the tryouts that take 
dance director. The idea finally took place in October. The dance rehearsals 
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begin in November. Combined re¬ 
hearsals are commenced some lime late 
in January and the pageant is present¬ 
ed in February. 

The costumes are designed by local 
artists and are made in the sewing 
rooms at the rear of the stage and 
dressing rooms. The material is pur¬ 
chased through local stores and seam¬ 
stresses make them according to the de¬ 
signs. 

A few weeks before the perform¬ 
ance, Queen Scheherazade is chosen 
from contestants in the eleven high 
schools in Riverside County High 
School District. The winners are sent 
to Indio and. on the First day of the 
fair, competent judges from outside 
the area choose ihe queen. The others 
are memhers of her court. They reign 
over the fair and have a small part 
in the pageant each night, which 
brings out the people from the com¬ 
munities they represent. 

The Caliph thought of the job of 
putting on the pageant The greatest 
problem had been to find the general 
chairman. He or she must be capable, 
dependable and full of understanding 


A PARTY given at Oregon State 

Passport to Mexico: As eaeli guest 
arrived she was given a name tag 
(eight different colored tags were 
used) and a passport slip which had 
to be autographed by specified types 
of [ample before she eould go into the 
next large room for a “tour through 
Mexico. Autographs required were of 
an Fast coast member of the group, of 
the shortest person in the room, of a 
new AAV.S. officer, of a blond, of 
someone who had already been to Mex¬ 
ico. and so on for fifteen items. 

Bean Cucss: Two jars of beans were 
on display. There was a place on the 
passport for recording guesses; and a 
prize was presented during refreshment 
time lean of linked beans) for guest 
who guessed nearest to the correct 
numbei of beans. 

Crossing The Border: leaving their 
passports behind to lie checked and 
filed, the guests went into an adjoining 
room where they formed a large single 
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the simple story must always include 
a beautiful princess who will lie rescued. 


for his fellowmun. One who will rec¬ 
ognize what working under tension 
means and will control, but at the same 
lime make allowance for. human differ¬ 
ences. This is no easy matter since 
there are over one hundred members 
in the cast. He remembered, for only 
an instant, some of the other prob¬ 
lems—-of the time the organist, who 
had rehearsed for all the special num¬ 
bers, was suddenly taken ill three hours 
before dress rehearsal, and of the time 
that the flash powder, to he used for the 
appearance of the genie, failed to work, 

A Triii Id Mi!xii;u 

College, Corvnliis, for loO members 

circle for several rounds of “Ack Ja.'" 
a German folk dance. 

Games in Various Cities (progres¬ 
sive games ): Eight tour leaders, wear¬ 
ing arm-hands corresponding to the. 
colors of the name tags, led their 
groups in “ehoo-choo’’ formation to 
their proper cities (designated by col¬ 
ored signs posted on the walls such as 
Mexico, City, and so forth). Here they 
were met by the “city mayor’ - and in¬ 
troductions were performed, after 
whirh the tour leader and mayors 
taught the groups their assigned 
games. Groups rotated to the next city 
every five and a half minutes. Games 
were: 

1. Travel in Gmitamala and Buzz. 

2. Bass the Shoe and Three-Deep, 

3. Does She Cackle? anil Boor Pussy. 
1. Balloon Relay and Raisin and 

Toothpick Relay. 

5. ,\ose Rag Dramatics. 

(>. Travel to Duluth and The Prince oj 


and many other memorable quirks. 

He smiled now when he thought of 
the hours of rehearsal and how, as each 
pageant came to an end, the cast re¬ 
alized they had had fun and delightful 
association. They would miss it! 

Rut this is the present. The pageant 
is about to begin. The Caliph turned 
to look at the cast assembled, waiting 
for the curtain. The transformation 
from everyday people is little short of 
miraculous. The awkward teen-age 
hoys in levis, the meat cutter at the 
local market, the optometrist, the 
rancher who raises carrots, a judge of 
Mecca Township, the owner of an in¬ 
surance agency and the secretary of 
the chamber of commerce, who is the 
lordly Caliph himself — all trans¬ 
formed after days of rehearsal into 
characters of the East. 

Nowhere can you find a heller ex¬ 
ample of community spirit. Here, 
ranchers and their wives, business 
men and women, service station opera¬ 
tors, school teachers, boys and girls, 
young and old alike, labor in love to 
make possible this community project, 
the Arabian Nights Pageant. 


of Associated Women Students. 

W ales. 

8. Stunts. Partners’ wrists were tied 
together with string which they 
tried to get off without untying, 
and “Kerchief Knot-tie.” 

I.a Raspa: All players rejoined in a 
circle and danced “La Raspa,” a Mex¬ 
ican folk dance, for four minutes. 

Break The Piriata: Winners of the 
passport autographing game were 
blindfolded and given first chances to 
break the pinata. 

Refreshments: Guests returned to 
first mom where cheese hits and coffee 
or fruit-ade were served. 

(Most of the games used for this 
party may be found in E. 0. Harbin’s 
The Fun Encyclojiedm and in many 

other games collections.) 

• • * * * 

Send us n tlescnptinn of YOUR suc¬ 
cessful jMirty or gamrs activities. See 
“Editorially Speaking ” on fxigc 577 oj 
this issue. 
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Community amt Industrial Showmanship as promoted 
hy the American National Theatre and Academy 



Alfred Stern 


Community-wide 

Celebrations 


Theme Center of Detroit’s 250th Birthday Festival was located in the 
downtown area. Free entertainment was presented for twenty-four nights. 


T heatrical techniques are playing 
an ever-increasing constructive role 
in American community life. When 
properly conceived, produced and pre¬ 
sented such activities invariably result 
in sociological and economic benefits 
to the sponsoring community, organi¬ 
zations and/or industries. 

Whether a historic anniversary or an 
annual festival, all major community 
celebrations, because of their very na¬ 
ture, gather together people from ev¬ 
ery walk of life; often those who pre¬ 
viously had no occasion to meet are 


Mk. Stern has produced many com¬ 
munity, institutional and industrial 
projects. He directed Detroit’s year¬ 
long festival and “The Maine Event.” 


now working together toward a com¬ 
mon objective. Such experiences af¬ 
ford an opportunity for these individ¬ 
uals and groups to understand and ap¬ 
preciate each other’s point of view and 
obviously tend to build for a better, 
more integrated community life. 

Detroit’s Automotive Golden Jubilee 
in 1946 serves as a fine example. This 
celebration, largely financed by the 
community-minded automotive indus¬ 
try, marked the sesquicentennial of 
Detroit and the 50th anniversary of 
the automobile. From the civic stand¬ 
point Detroit had been the scene of 
much racial unrest, anti-Negro riots 
which shocked the nation and the city’s 
administration. As a prime objective 
the committees concerned with the 


celebration determined to comhat this 
deplorable condition. As a device they 
chose to produce a huge historic spec¬ 
tacle especially written for the occa¬ 
sion and entitled “Song of Our City.” 
Some nine hundred local actors, sing¬ 
ers and dancers participated in three 
jam-packed performances in Detroit’s 
Olympia Arena, where close to sixty 
thousand persons saw and heard the 
story of their own community and the 
people who built it, Detroit’s history 
was related not alone in terms of great 
men and stirring events, but more par¬ 
ticularly, the day to day contributions 
of the many and varied nationality and 
racial groups which together built the 
community. For the first time in the 
history of the city, white and Negro 
choirs sang together. Because of the 
war, the splendid voices of Detroit’s 
German singing societies had not been 
heard in public for several years, but 
in "Song of Our City” these Americans 
of German extraction once more re¬ 
joined the community and, incidental¬ 
ly, were greeted by art ovation. Ham- 
tramck, a suburb of Detroit, with per¬ 
haps the largest Polish population in 
the United States, had been the scene 
of bitter disputes between Polish fac¬ 
tions. “Song of Our City” persuaded 
these groups to get together and their 
differences were soon forgotten in a 
brilliant swirl of boots and elaborately 
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embroidered skirts as in a single unit 
they presented a series of robust and 
delightful folk dances. The United 
Automobile Workers Union and the 
glee clubs of many individual indus¬ 
tries participated and there were scores 
of instances of individuals and com¬ 
munity organizations, normally with 
little or no contact among each other, 
working in happy, creative harmony. 

A week later, as the culmination of 
Detroit's Automotive Golden Jubilee, 
massed choirs from the city’s churches 
and temples, totalling some five thou¬ 
sand voices, assembled in Briggs Sta¬ 
dium for a sjiecial Sunday service and 
concert. The star soloist was Lauritz 
Melchior and the great Negro choral 
groups were featured. An audience of 
fifty-eight thousand heard speaker of 
the day. Trygve Lie, then Secretary 
General of United Nations, who de¬ 
clared in essence that events of this 
nature produce united communities 
and inevitably united communities 
must result in united nations. Thus 
those who participated and those who 
witnessed were, through essentially 
theatrical techniques, motivated to act 
for the mutual benefit of all. 

In Pennsylvania. Reading’s year¬ 
long Bicentennial in 1948 is another 
case in point. Predominately a rather 
drab industrial city. Reading was 
founded a little more than two cen¬ 
turies ago by the two sons of W illiam 
Penn, Thomas and Richard. Its Quaker 



The Nineteenth Annual National 
Folk Festival will be held in St. Louis. 
Missouri. April 0-11. This year, as part 
of the observance of the Louisiana Pur¬ 
chase Sesqilieentennial. slates in the 
urea of the original purchase will be 
es|K'<-ially featured. 

The objectives of this national festi¬ 
val. which is sponsored by the St. Louis 
Clohr-Drmorrnt. are: 

To encourage ihe use of folk «ong«, music 


origin, the coming of the Mennonites, 
Amish, Dunkards and Moravians, the 
Pennsylvania Germans or “Dutch'’ as 
they are popularly miscalled, gave 
early Reading a particularly rich her¬ 
itage in folklore and folk arts which 
were preserved only in the local his¬ 
toric society, a handful of private, col¬ 
lections and between the covers of 
books, or debased and commercialized 
in the form of badly designed, mass 
produced souvenirs. Those in charge 
of the celebration, while paying ap¬ 
propriate attention to the community’s 
contemporary industrial enterprise, de¬ 
termined to revive the picturesque 
customs and crafts throughout the Bi¬ 
centennial year. Pageants, parades, 
street decorations, special events, win¬ 
dow displays, exhibits and even pri¬ 
vate social functions all reflected the 
colorful traditions of the community. 
A further note of contemporary hiter- 
national significance was added In the 
arrival of the Lord Mayor of Read¬ 
ing. Kngland and his bewigged Town 
Council who as special guests of the 
Bicentennial Committee convened in 
joint session with the Mayor and City 
Council of Reading, Pennsylvania. 
Here again a united community worked 
together to create a renaissance of 
their best traditions and, as a natural 
by-product, achieve national publicity 
and all the attendant benefits. 

In 1949, Winston-Salem, North Car¬ 
olina. celebrated the 100th anniver- 


(l»nee>. legends and oilier lore through folk 
festivals and oilier nrlivities lo help meet pres¬ 
ent day recreational needs for liolli urban and 
country folks. 

To help preserve and keep flottri-hing llie 
1 railiIionnl expressions wlifrli reflect life as it 
lias been lived, in tbe United Slates, and in 
tbe other countries from which our pciiple 
have come. 

To utilize the wealth of inherited cultural 
legacies which have poured into our country 
in such a way as to create heller understand¬ 
ing and stronger unity of the people nf our 
country. 

To help develop a more genuine apprecia¬ 
tion nf the fundamental cultures of our world 
neighbors by showing, through demunsira- 
lions, the universal similarities of the deeply- 
rooted, diverse folk traditions of our people 
of divers*- cultural backgrounds. 

Plans and information about this 
event are available from tbe director. 
Sarah Gertrude Knott National Folk 
Festival, St. Louis (Aohc-Dcmocrat. 

1133 Franklin Avenue. St Louis 1. 

• • • • 


sary of the birth of Forsyth Count). 
The comm unity produced a historic 
spectacle entitled “A Lantern in the 
Pines" which, in terms of drama, mu¬ 
sic and dance, related the story of the 
development of that area. Film star 
Kathryn Grayson, a local girl who 
made good, was induced to return as 
the leading lady, hut of far greater 
importance was the participation of 
more than six hundred local citizens. 
Working together on u voluntary ba¬ 
sis, the cast included several organ¬ 
ized choral groups, the city’s depart¬ 
ment of recreation teen-age and adult 
square dance groups, massed bands 
from the. VFW, American Legion anil 
five high schools. Little theatre mem¬ 
bers and several Negro actors served 
as principals. Here again a happy 
precedent was established when the 
Negro school hand appeared with the 
others for the first time, in the history 
of this southern tobacco capital. It is 
of significance to note that, on the 
evening of the presentation, Winston- 
Salem’s Bowman Gray Stadium drew 
a capacity crowd of twelve thousand, 
more than four times as many people 
as Bob Hope played to in the same 
arena two weeks earlier. 

Among other outstanding events of 
this type are Detroit’s year-long Birth¬ 
day Festival. 1951; The Maine Event. 
1952; North Carolina’s “Tbe Imst Col¬ 
ony’’—a pageant drama produced an¬ 
nually: and many others. 


Tampa, Florida, will be the setting 
for the First Animal Statewide Florida 
Square and Folk Dance Festival on 
April 11. Sponsored by the Florida 
Square and Folk Dance Callers and 
Teachers Association and the City of 
Tampa Recreation Department, this fes¬ 
tival will feature nationally known eall- 
ers Fred and Mary Collette. Don Ann- 
strong. Jimmy Clossin, and Ed Dor- 
larlier. For further information, write 
Don Armstrong, Festival Committee 
Chairman, Recreation Center. 214 N. 
Boulevard. Tampa. 

• • * • 

Square dancing will also he one of 
the principal features on the program 
of the Sixteenth Annual American and 
Canadian Sportsmen’s Varntion anil 
Boat Show in Cleveland. March 20-29. 


Folk Dances Featured 
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Notes from a talk given by Mrs. Nicoletta Urciuoli at a 

State Conference of the New York State Public Recreation Society. 


A Playground Pageant 



S pecial events are always an impor¬ 
tant part of any recreation program 
—they enrich it. give it a goal, and are 
a wonderful publicity medium. A 
natural outgrowth of the everyday pro¬ 
gram. a project which correlates all the 
dance and drani^^activities, is a pag¬ 
eant. The “Land of Make Believe” 
opens magic doors to all—and all love 
an opportunity for rhythmic response. 

A wide choice of material is avail¬ 
able; however, the most popular 
themes are familiar fairy tales, Mother 
Goose stories, or historical events. 

After the choice of pageant is made, 
committees should be set up by the di¬ 
rector with designated groups respon¬ 
sible for costumes, properties, stage 
sets, music, lighting, make-up, and so 
on. It is important to have detailed 
work and cue sheets for all committees 
and frequent meetings so that each one 
is familiar with the pageant as a whole. 
The costume committee should design 
appropriate costumes and prepare sam¬ 
ples, if possible: but the bulk of cos¬ 
tumes should be made by children on 
each playground with the help of rec¬ 
reation leaders, parents, or other inter¬ 
ested volunteers. Stage sets and props 
should be the responsibility of the 
handcraft supervisor and committee. 
Again many of the small props and 
decorations can be made with the help 
of playground participants. Meetings 
with the director of the orchestra or 
accompanist are necessary to outline 
the theme music for the pageant and 
cues and music for the various groups 

Mrs. Nicoletta Urciuoli is the su¬ 
perintendent of recreation at Syracuse. 


and scenes. Details on any special 
make-up should be cleared with the 
make-up director. 

I se special interest groups in your 
pageant and give assignments to indi¬ 
vidual staff members for the responsi¬ 
bility of games, dances, songs or any 
other activities to be included. Through 
the daily story hour, skits and panto¬ 
mimes produced on individual play¬ 
grounds, and the daily dance sessions, 
much interest and talent can be stimu¬ 
lated for the event. Every child who 
is interested should be given an op¬ 
portunity to "be in the big show.” In 
working with children whose voices are 
not strong, pantomime should he done 
to correlate with a narrative read by 
an adult or child with a good voice. 

A central meeting place for re¬ 
hearsals is necessary and the narrator 
should be in attendance. After being 
told the story of the pageant and just 
where their group will fit in, each unit 
can he rehearsed separately, but one 
dress rehearsal with all the groups 
should be planned. Arrangements for 
transportation should be made both 
for the dress rehearsal and the per¬ 
formance; and a recreation leader 
should accompany each group. Each 
leader should have a carefully planned 
work sheet with direct, clear, instruc¬ 


tions giving the time and place for the 
dress rehearsal and pageant; instruc¬ 
tions on the place and the order in 
which the group should be awaiting the 
entrance call; and which entrance and 
exit they should use. 

On the night of the pageant the 
groups should arrive in costume and 
each recreation leader should be re¬ 
sponsible for the make-up of his group. 
Dressing room facilities and make-up 
rooms should be made available for 
the main characters, if possible. It is 
most important to have assistants who 
are thoroughly familiar with the pag¬ 
eant to man the entrances and exits to 
keep them clear, and to see that the 
groups and main characters are in 
their proper places and read) to make 
their entrance at the proper time. If 
possible, reserve a place in the audi¬ 
ence where groups who have finished 
their parts can go to watch the re¬ 
mainder of the performance. 

It is possible to include as many as 
three hundred children in a pageant 
of this kind if the director, committees, 
and activity supervisors plan, co-ordi¬ 
nate, and work together. 

One thing to keep in mind is that 
your performance must be well done. 
No one is happy about a slipshod per¬ 
formance—least of all the participants. 
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Old Pipes and the Dryad as presented by young Richmond, Rehearsing the play. Queen Esther , is drama outlet for golden- 


Virginia, actors in the perfect setting of Dogwood Dell. agers in Milwaukee. Members of group made their own costumes. 


Community Drama Marches On 

The drama section of the community recreation program is an important one. 
Not only does it give satisfaction to all those would be actors, provide fun and 
excitement—and, for large groups—a means of creative expression, cooperative 
activity and adventure, but it can be one of the best means of advertising, and 
promoting interest in the reereation department. Furthermore, well chosen 
dramatic material ean go far toward building positive community attitudes. It 
follows, therefore, that this part of the program calls for a elear-eyed and fear¬ 
less planner! 




Three elves are ready to “go oil,” to take rare of their A chorus line that vies with the Rockettes. Local “show girls” corn- 
share of mischief in a Long Reach, California, pageant. plete the finishing touches for a summer performance in Seattle. 


nr 



WE POOL OUR EFFORTS 


T s MANY COMMUNITIES in our country 
the citizens are aware that whole¬ 
some recreation for children huilds 
strength for living. In these communi¬ 
ties the closing of the school day and 
of the school year heralds the opening 
of doors to many opportunities for 
children of all ages. The citizens in 
these communities have joined forces 
and pooled resources to meet the rec¬ 
reation needs of children. Community- 
wide planning has made possible a 
continuous year-round program of 
leisure time activities for all. 

In 191/i a city-wide recreation pro¬ 
gram was put in operation in Ham¬ 
mond, Indiana, under a newly organ¬ 
ized plan. In the past, some recreation 
had been offered but there was much 
to be desired in the way of a thorough¬ 
ly coordinated program utilizing all 
school and park facilities. Little had 
been done to bring into the total pic¬ 
ture many other organized groups and 
agencies which operated more or less 
ns individual units. Formation of the 
recreation commission set in motion 
what today offers Hammond children 
a wide range of recreational opportu¬ 
nity. 

Recrcntiora School for 
Small Children 

One important part of the summer 
program is the recreation school de- 


Mlt. Thorsen is chairman of the Recre¬ 
ation Commission in Hammond, Ind. 


signed for small children. This pro¬ 
gram is carried on at fifteen school 
sites which afford close proximity to 
the home from which the smaller chil¬ 
dren come. Teachers from the regular 
school staff are employed and carry on 
activities in games, arts, crafts, dra¬ 


matics, music, excursions, and other 
interesting things. Attendance is en¬ 
tirely voluntary. A very small charge 
is made to provide materials for the 
program. In addition to being a fine 
program for children it has proved to 
be excellent in-service training for 
teachers. It stimulates that invaluable 
teaching technique of getting children 


to learn through voluntary participa¬ 
tion. because they want to learn. This 
program continues for six weeks, from 
nine to twelve noon each day, and is 
supervised by one of our elementary 
school principals. 

One needs only to observe the chil¬ 


dren as they set out in chartered buses 
for a trip to the farm, the zoo, or a 
museum to sense their enthusiasm for 
the recreation school. The plays they 
plan and give, the exhibits of art and 
craft products, and the gusto with 
which they sing are excellent testimony 
of their genuine interest. 

The real test of the program is the 
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The recreation program provided for chil¬ 
dren in Hammond, Indiana, illustrates the 
variety of agencies serving children in a 
community, and points up how a pooling 
of effort to meet local needs may lead to the 
creation of a public recreation department. 


FOR CHILDREN 

M. II. Thorsen 


reaction of parents. Their whole¬ 
hearted support and cooperation indi¬ 
cates that they believe the recreation 
school meets a real community need. 

The Park Program for 
Older Children 

The program in the parks is one of 
similar variety for older children. Cro¬ 
quet, horseshoes, ping-pong, little the¬ 
ater, crafts, and athletics are some of 
the activities sponsored. There is a 
complete baseball program for boys in 
the eight to twelve and thirteen to six¬ 
teen age groups. Leagues are formed 
and the several service clubs help fi¬ 
nance and support the small boys’ 
baseball program. The Legion Posts 
aid the teen-age group. The program 
is so organized that high school boys 
are able to continue playing baseball 
after the school season closes in June. 

Interested parents usually manage 
the small boys’ baseball teams, thus 
adding tremendous interest and sup¬ 
port to the total program. The num¬ 
ber of adults who come out to watch 
the boys play causes one to wonder 
whether the boys or their fathers are 
more enthusiastic about the leagues. 

The park program operates from 
noon to 8:00 p.m. Most of the sum¬ 
mertime activity leaders are selected 
from among the teachers, coaches, and 
college students. The director is given 
authority to select his personnel on the 
basis of merit. The recreation commis¬ 
sion passed a resolution that the rec¬ 
reation program is to be free of poli 


tics. Heads of other governmental 
units in the city have given fine coop¬ 
eration in this. 

Other Centers Included in 
Program 

The nucleus of the total program 
centers about the Civic Center, a large 
community building with a big gym¬ 
nasium, swimming pool, several game 
and hobby rooms, and the recreation 
department offices. Here the depart¬ 
ment cooperates with many community 
groups in helping promote such activi¬ 
ties as industrial and church league 
basketball, instrumental music and 
choral groups, high school basketball 
games and tournaments, school music 
festivals, school safety patrol parties, 
hohhy clubs, instruction in arts and 
crafts, square dancing, social dancing, 
teen-age “soc-hops,” and other youth 
and adult activities. 

An excellent swimming program is 
offered in the Civic Center for all age 
groups. Swimming instruction is given 
by an American Red Cross trained in¬ 
structor. Plans are in process to con¬ 
struct three additional pools, in other 
parts of the city, which will allow ex¬ 
pansion of the swimming program. 

School gymnasiums throughout the 
city are scheduled by the recreation 
director for various local community 
activities through the winter months. 
Many of these activities are similar to 
those held at the Civic Center. For 
example, in one particular school the 
recreation department and the Opti¬ 


mist Club carry on an excellent ac¬ 
tivity program for boys. This is su¬ 
pervised by two teachers in that school 
who know the boys. A great variety of 
wholesome activities are provided. The 
principal cooperates by coordinating 
his school’s intramural program with 
these activities. At the same school, 
a PTA sponsors an activity called the 
“Stugen” for junior high students, in 
which boys and girls hold square 
dances and other fun activities. A 
similar program is conducted in an¬ 
other outlying school area with the 
support of interested parents. 

Hammond Fresh Air Camp 

One very fine project that ties in 
with the over-all set up is the Ham¬ 
mond Fresh Air Camp. This project 
gives special attention to those chil¬ 
dren from homes with decidedly lim¬ 
ited means. We might say underprivi¬ 
leged children, but that phrase has a 
broad connotation and often may ap¬ 
ply to children from homes With 
means. Children are selected from the 
public and parochial schools by the 
nurses, principals, teachers, and the 
child welfare department. These chil¬ 
dren are given a two-week outing at 
Camp Okalona on a lake in a beauti¬ 
fully wooded area in northern Indiana. 
There they are given good food and 
many experiences in working and play¬ 
ing together. They are taught self-re¬ 
liance and responsibility in caring for 
their own cabins and mess balls. They 
are given opportunity for a well-super¬ 
vised program of games, swimming, 
boating, arts, crafts, and music. Em¬ 
phasis is placed upon spiritual values, 
in non-sectarian activities. This pro¬ 
gram is financed by the Community 
Chest. Facilities and trained personnel 
are provided by the Brooks House of 
Christian Service which conducts its 
own summer-long camping program 
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simultaneously. 

The children are selected before the 
school year ends. Before the camping 
period begins a staff member of the 
school attendance and child welfare 
department visits every home and ac¬ 
quaints parents and children with the 
purpose of the camping project and 
discusses what things each child should 
take to camp. Its excellent school pub¬ 
lic- relations value carries over into the 
regular school year, shaping whole¬ 
some attitudes toward school ami 
school attendance. It’s a wonderful ex- 
]»erience to see these children as they 
return from camp with rosy cheek-, 
filled out bodies, and the sparkle of 
health in their eyes. 

Other Cooperating Groups 

One of the finest organizations in the 
city is the Brooks House of Christian 
Service. Located in a community rep¬ 
resenting mariv nationalities, creeds, 
and races, it offers an excellent pro¬ 
gram of informal education and recre¬ 
ational activities, Opportunities in a 
variety of hobby clubs for all ages and 
all tvjres of athletics are offered. Ser- 
\ ires to individuals in the form of 
counseling, library reading, and game 
room activities are available. A nursery 
school is conducted to help working 
mothers. A community service, based 
on the town hall principle, provides 
manv groups with the privilege of 
holding meetings and discussing cur¬ 
rent topics in a true democratic spirit. 
Beligious activities are conducted for 
all who wish to participate. Brooks 
House conducts its own summer camp 
which is staffed with trained personnel 
and in which the children earn their 
way. Perhaps the finest part of this 
total program is that all is achieved 
through volunteer participation. City 
authorities praise it highly, for delin¬ 
quent conduct is at a minimum in the 
community 

Bccreational fat ilities arc also made 
available to the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts. Many of these groups hold 
their meetings in the several schools 
and the Civic Center. I hrnugh the co- 
o|K-ration of the recreation department, 
the Girl Scout organization has been 
given rooms in the Civic Center as 
headquarter* with access to rerreatinn 
facilities there. Both of these- orgaili- 

cm 


gallons conduct their separate summer 
camps for a summer program. Also, 
day camping experiences are provided 
in the Hammond parks for the Cub 
Scouts and Brownies. 

In addition to the varied program 
available through the recreation de¬ 
partment. and other agencies already 
mentioned, many of tfie forty-five 
churches in the city provide recrea¬ 
tional opportunities for their young 
people. Game rooms, social groups, va¬ 
cation schools, and similar programs 
arc carried on. 

11. i\v It Began 

To develop this project necessitated 
much effort in planning, organizing, 
and cooperating. In April of 1942 the 
PfA Council called a meeting of all 
local PTA presidents and school prin¬ 
cipals for the purpose of encouraging 
a thorough recreation program for this 
city of ninety thousand population. 
The nation was mobilizing for a sec¬ 
ond world war and there was great 
concern for the educational and recre¬ 
ational opportunities for our children 
and youth. 

History has taught us that during 
and following a war there has always 
been an increase in delinquent con- 
tlm t. We were anxious to offer young¬ 
sters opportunity for wholesome activ¬ 
ity to counteract this tendency. How¬ 
ever. a good recreation program is in 
reality much more than prevention of 
delinquency. It is an educational pro¬ 
gram and part of wholesome commu¬ 
nity living. No community can evade 
earing for its young people and still 
make progress. 

To establish a city-wide recreation 
program demands complete coopera¬ 
tion of all community groups, profes¬ 
sional and lav. In this case a commit 
tee was formed by the PTA Council 
and the school principals to contact 
the mayor fhe mayor in turn ap¬ 
pointed a committee, which gave rep¬ 
resentative support from labor, schools, 
churches, service clubs, merchants, and 
industrial groups. The local chamber 
of eommerre lent support to the proj¬ 
ect. This organization became known 
as the Central Committee on Becrea- 
lion. 

The fir-t step was the gathering of 
information from other eities on the 


organization of a recreation program. 
Many valuable suggestions and ideas 
were gleaned from visits to, and lit¬ 
erature from, such cities as Decatur. 
Illinois, Madison and Milwaukee. Wis¬ 
consin, Fort Wayne, Indiana, and 
other Midwest cities. Only those ideas 
which lent themselves best to our local 
situation were considered. It was 
agreed that all facilities should he. util¬ 
ized, which meant that school and park 
facilities should he put to use in a co¬ 
ordinated plan. This resulted in so¬ 
liciting the cooperation of the park 
hoard, school hoard, and the city coun¬ 
cil. In 1945 the state legislature passed 
a law permitting the school board to 
levy a two- to ten-eent tax to join with 
other governmental units in providing 
more recreational facilities. This leg¬ 
islation was timely and removed the 
question of any legal barrier. 

From this background, a governing 
hoard—a city recreation commission— 
of five members was formed. A mem¬ 
ber of the school board, a member of 
the park board, a member of the city 
council and two lay members make 
up the present five-member commis¬ 
sion. This commission functions in an 
advisory and policy making capacity. 

The first important duty of the com¬ 
mission was to select a competent rec¬ 
reation director. We were careful to 
select a person who was trained for 
and experienced in recreation work 
both in schools and in parks. The di¬ 
rector is employed and paid jointly by 
the park hoard and school board, each 
of whom levy a tax and appropriate 
money to support the recreation pro¬ 
gram By well-planned and careful ex¬ 
penditure these appropriations provide 
an excellent program. 

The quality of any recreation pro¬ 
gram is in direct proportion to the 
quality of leadership and personnel re¬ 
sponsible. In this respect Hammond 
has been fortunate. '1 he complete co¬ 
operation of our superintendent of 
schools has made an invaluable con¬ 
tribution to the success of onr pro¬ 
gram. Men with a sincere civir spirit 
serving on the two hoards have given 
stability to the project and encouraged 
public confidence. 

Reprinted from Chjldhoatl Education, May 
tV.",2. iliromli rourle«y of A«*oHalion for 
Childhood Kdnc/ilion tnlernalionnl. 
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The 35th National Recreation Congress 
will visit another historical site. 



“....and the pursuit 
of Happiness” 


Independence Hall, Philadelphia, where 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of United States were born. 


“Philadelphia, where some interesting words about the 
pursuit of happiness were written 177 years ago. is 
preparing to hear some more interesting words about the 
pursuit of happiness when the 35th National Recreation 
Congress convenes there September 23. 

Suggestions for the Philadelphia Congress began com¬ 
ing in almost as soon as the Seattle Congress closed. Ad¬ 
visory committees are being formed, topics are being stud¬ 
ied and ideas are being sought wherever they may be 
found. 

A questionnaire was sent to all delegates to the Seattle 
Congress and the response has been exceptionally good. 
The comments of the delegates at Seattle will prove help¬ 
ful in working out the final program plans for Philadelphia. 

The Recreation Congress Committee will welcome sug¬ 
gestions from all who will send them to T. E. Rivers, Sec¬ 
retary, Recreation Congress Committee, 315 Fourth Ave¬ 
nue, New York 10, New York. The Committee is especial¬ 
ly anxious to know what topics should be included on the 
Philadelphia program, the names of outstanding speakers 
who should be invited to address the Congress, ami the 
names of recreation leaders in public and private agencies 
who can make contributions to the sec¬ 
tion meetings. Ideas with reference to 
special program features are always 
welcome. The Congress is by nature a 
thoroughly cooperative venture and ev¬ 
ery effort is made to try to make it the 
kind of meeting which will be of real 
and lasting value to all who attend. 

Skyline seen from terrace of Museum of 
Art. Benjamin Franklin Parkway ahead 
ushers motorists to heart of the city. 
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Of unusual interest to the Recreation Congress Commit¬ 
tee was the response to that part of the questionnaire which 
dealt with expenses at the Congress. The Committee has 
studied the matter of expenses a number of times, most re¬ 
cently in 1947 and before that in 1940. In 1940, 61 per 
cent of those who answered the question reported that at 
least some of the expenses relative to attending the Con¬ 
gress were paid by the department or agency sending the 
delegate and 34 per cent reported reimbursement of all 
expenses. 

In 1947, 78 per cent reported reimbursement in whole 
or in part for expenses of executives, 30 per cent for ex¬ 
penses of other members of the staff, and almost 27 per 
cent for expenses of board members. 

In 1952, 85 per cent reported some reimbursement, with 
53 per cent reporting 100 per cent. Almost 77 per cent of 
the delegates answering the question reported receiving 
more than half of their expenses and 66 per cent reported 
receiving three-fourths or more. 

In an earlier study of this question, several ways w’ere 
listed for handling costs of attending the congresses when 
the agency or department did not include such an item in 
the budget or when the amount included was not sufficient. 
Among these were: getting assistance from interested citi¬ 
zens, drawing on special funds, putting on a benefit pro¬ 
gram of some kind and using the proceeds for this purpose. 

In some cities the professional workers themselves have 
financed one or more representatives’ attendance. 

Make a note now of the dates—September 28—October 
2. 1953—and begin making plans to attend! Plan to bring 
one or more members of your board. And remember, too, 
that wives are always welcome. 











^.n RECENT years there has been a definite trend toward 
' increased summer programming in Jewish eormniinity 
centers. There have heen more acti\ities organized and a 
greater attempt made to serve all age groups. Obviously, 
this is a very desirable development since the cominur.it) 
center is primarily a leisure-time agency and should offer 
maximum program when the membership is most free to 
participate. 

Determine Program Kmphnsis 

Along with this trend there has been an almost auto¬ 
matic tendency to label every summer program provided 
for children a Day Camp. This has led to considerable 
confusion and misinterpretation, both for the membership 
and for the functioning of the professional workers. In 
order to develop a more orderly and consistent framework 
for summer programming, serious consideration should be 
given to defining the various types of programs which ma| 
be offered and to setting limitations upon the use of titles 
related to these programs. 

The title of an activity does not necessarily indicate the 
quality of the experience or its value to the participants. 
Almost every activity in the center can and should be op¬ 
erated on the basis of sound educational and group work 
procedures. Most activities lend themselves to creative ex¬ 
pression by the children involved. In every instance, it is 
important that the leaders be trained and able to under 
stand the psychology of children and to work with them 
in an informal and constructive manner. The following arc 
the suggested titles and definitions for summer activities 
which might be used in com in unity centers. 

Mu. Ilo,Mini, formerly ramp consultant for the National 
iruish Wctfarc Hoard, is now the supervisor of the 
Youth /Idtill Services Division and the director of Camp 
Wise, iruish Community Centers of Cleveland. Ohio. 
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The Slimmer Center 

The Summer Center program may consist of a variety 
of groups, primarily the individual interest type such as 
crafts, dramatics, dancing, games, swimming, and so on. 
Such groups are operated indejH'ndently of each other 
w ith no attempt to organize an over-all or integrated pat¬ 
tern or framework for the activities. Children may enroll 
in any number of groups depending upon the number of 
activities available and the amount of time the child de¬ 
votes to the program. 

Such activities may be scheduled in a variety of ways. 
They may be concentrated in morning periods or in after¬ 
noon sessions. Some activities may be offered daily; others 
once, twice or three times a week. The summer center pro¬ 
gram may take advantage of facilities and leadership under 
whatever conditions they may be available. It docs not 
necessarily require the employment of leaders on a full¬ 
time basis throughout the summer. 

Summer Play (Hubs 

The Summer Play Clubs or Summer Pun Clubs program 
consists of groups organized into chib* which arc based 
upon age or interest groupings. These groups may possess 
some of the usual elements of clubs in that they may elect 
officers and committees to help plan their program. The 
activities of the groups within this type of program may 
he restricted to special interest activities such as drnuiat 
ics, photography, newspaper, crafts; or the chibs may 
wish to develop a broader variety of activities similar to 
that carried on during the rest of the program year. Hope¬ 
fully, the program will take advantage of the weather and 
try to include as many outdoor activities as possible, de- 
Irending upon available time and facilities. Here, too, there 
is geneially no integrated organization for the groups; hut 
it may lie possible to develop a club council which can 
plan and sponsor inter-group activities such as outings, 
festival celebrations, anil so on. 

The play club piograin is ilexihle in the use of time, 
facilities and leadership. Some clubs may meet daily, 
some on (he basis of other schedules. The organization 
into clubs can provide a basis for the socialization of the 
children and may afford club experience for those not 
available for renter activities during the winter season. 
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Considerations for All Community Center Leaders Who Plan Ahead 


Ion t&e Summen Se<Z4o*t 


Abe Bonder 


Summer Hohhy Town 

A Summer Hobby Town or Summer Play Town pro¬ 
gram may consist of a variety of interest groups and club 
groups tied together by a simple governing structure which 
is patterned after the form of government in the particular 
city. The children elect representatives from each of their 
groups to form a City Council. They may also elect a 
mayor or a city manager and whatever other officials are 
required to provide a framework for the program. The 
functions of these officials would be to help develop inter¬ 
group activities and to assist with the over-all development 
of the program. The summer hobby town program pro¬ 
vides a valuable experience in democratic self-government 
and community participation. Such a program also pos¬ 
sesses considerable flexibility in the variety of activities 
and the time schedule. 

Summer Play Schools 

The general pattern of organization of a Summer Play 
School might parallel the philosophy and approach de¬ 
scribed by Mrs. Adele S. Mossier, director of the Play 
Schools Association: 

The philosophy for the play school, which has been developed 
especially for children of school age, is evolved from the field of edu¬ 
cation with its concepts of experiential learning; from group work 
with its emphasis on group dynamics; from recreation with its em¬ 
phasis on fun, the use of outdoor and special interests; and from the 
mental health field with its concept of the importance of play in the 
emotional growth of the child. 

The summer play school is an organized group program carried 
on all day, five days a week. . . . Centers appropriate for this type 
of activity require both indoor and outdoor space. The framework 
includes intake interviews with parents, medical reviews, continuity 
of regular attendance, assignment of each child to the same group 
(according to his age and emotional development), to the same home 
room, and to the same leader, facilities, equipment and play materials 
especially designed for these age levels. 

Among the basic essentials are indoor and outdoor play, alternat¬ 
ing quiet and active periods, scheduled routines of lunch, rest, show¬ 
ers and snacks, the selection of leaders whose qualifications meet 
specified standards, and the writing of individual and group records, 
l’lay schools work closely with the home through parent participation 
in the program, individual counselling and group discussion. 

Summer Day Camps 

Unlike the approaches to summer programming for chil¬ 
dren mentioned above, the Summer Day Camp is an organ¬ 
ized group program conducted in a natural outdoor set¬ 


ting. In the summer day camp, which is limited mainly to 
daytime hours, the campers are organized into groups com¬ 
parable to the living groups in the resident camp; but 
they return to their homes at the end of each day’s pro¬ 
gram. In order to be most effective, a day camp requires 
considerable organization. It also requires continuity of 
attendance by the children, and most important, by the 
counselors. The general program parallels that of the resi¬ 
dent camp with emphasis upon: 

1— Cooperative planning of the daily program by camp¬ 
ers and staff. 

2— Activities related to the natural outdoors, such as na¬ 
ture lore, hiking, exploration, woodcraft, carnperaft, 
and so on. 

The site for such programs would of necessity be rural 
camp sites within a short travel distance, farms, or state, 
county or municipal parks which have sufficient area and 
natural resources to make possible a variety of outdoor 
activities. Centers have long recognized that such sites 
are most desirable for their programs. Chicago, Perth 
Amboy and the Irene Kaufmann Settlement of Pittsburgh 
use the facilities of state or county parks. In many com¬ 
munities such as Charleston, Detroit. Rochester, Passaic 
and Worcester, the centers have been successful in renting 
or using suitable camp sites on the outskirts of the com¬ 
munity as a basis for enriching their day camp programs. 
In recent years, many Jewish community centers have pur¬ 
chased suitable out-of-town property for their own day- 
camps. 

In a day camp program there is considerable opportu¬ 
nity for the inclusion of additional program elements, such 
as arts and crafts, music, folk dancing, stories and others. 
However, no such program can legitimately be called 
camping unless it is based to a considerable degree upon 
activities related to nature, for which outdoor living is 
essential. 

With the understanding that it is possible to conduct 
varied types of summer programs simultaneously for dif¬ 
ferent age groups, community centers ought to reconsider 
the basic form, content and facilities for each program 
and attempt to revise the descriptive titles to make them 
conform more closely with the desired program approach. 

Reprinted through the courtesy of Jewish Center Program Aids, 
June 1052. 
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A Inlk presented al 34th National 
Recreation Congress in Seattle, 
September, 1952. 


M N view of the impact of inflation 
upon our economy anti the reduc¬ 
tion in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, municipalities across the nation 
arc experiencing difficulty in obtaining 
necessary funds to carry on their gov¬ 
ernmental functions. They therefore 
find it necessary constantly to search 
for additional sources of rc\enue. The 
inlluence of these factors, with the at¬ 
tendant mounting costs of operation 
and maintenance, also are being keen¬ 
ly felt in the conduct of municipal 
recreation programs. Recreation sys¬ 
tems for the nation as a whole are in¬ 
adequately financed. During 1951, lo¬ 
cal tax support continued to be spotty. 
Some cities showed stronger support 
than others, and within this range 
there were many variations. Although 
a majority showed budget increases, 
with some exceptions they "'ere suf¬ 
ficient only to meet increased salaries 
and operational costs, and did not per¬ 
mit significant increases in services. 

Recreation, A Govergmental 
Function 

Significant progress has been made 
throughout the country in creating a 
general climate of thinking, both in 
official circles and among voters, which 
is now recognizing-—to an ever in¬ 
creasing extent—the importance of 
recreation in contemporary society and 
that recreation constitutes an essential 
governmental junction. Nevertheless, as 
we view the current national scene, it 
is apparent that much remains to be 
done to impress upon officials and leg¬ 
islative bodies on all levels of govern¬ 
ment, as well as upon voters generally, 
the great contribution that recreation 
is in a position to make in terms of 
both short and long range objestives. 
if it is truly supported adequately 

Tltp Al’TJtnii is assistant ihrcrtnr Ihi 
rent! o) Governmental Rrsrarrh nrul 
Services, V niversitf of II ashinpton. 


financially as an essential governmen¬ 
tal function; and it is also clear that 
this function may no longer be re¬ 
served for private philanthropy alone. 
About ninety per cent of the funds for 
recreation and park services now conic 
from public funds; six per cent, from 
fees and charges; and about four per 
cent from private funds. 

Available Sources May \ nry 

It is recognized that a number of 
rather novel sources of revenue for 
recreation exist in some municipalities 
of the United States, ranging from the 
sale of oranges from trees in the park 
system at Winter Haven, Florida, to 
the allocation of proceeds from park¬ 


ing meters, over and above the main¬ 
tenance cost, to recreation at Moores- 
ville and Selby, North Carolina, and 
Bellows Falls, Vermont; a municipal 
payroll tax in Toledo, Ohio; a one- 
half-cent retail sales tax for recreation 
purposes at Oceanside, California; and 
a number of others. However, certain 
taxes and sources of revenue for rec¬ 
reation that arc available in cities in 
some states may not be available in 
cities in other states because of pro¬ 
visions of the state constitution, by 
reason of the preemption of certain 
areas or fields by the state, at least un¬ 
til such time as the state legislature 
may be induced to vacate such areas, 
or because of judicial decisions in a 
given state or the background of a 
given state or the local situation. 
Therefore, it may not be feasible to at¬ 
tempt to rely upon certain sources of 
revenue that may exist in other cities 
in the country. 

How To Obtain More Rev emu- 

Without attempting to particularize 
the various sources of revenue for rec¬ 
reation. which may or may not be 
available in many cities and towns, 
there are some considerations of more 
gc-neial application that may be taken 


into account to improve the revenue 
picture for recreation: 

1. 'l'lie assessed valuation of real 
and personal property in many mu¬ 
nicipalities is much too low, and there¬ 
fore the property tax is not yielding 
the revenue that it should. For exam¬ 
ple, in the state of Washington, the 
assessed valuation of such property is 
required to be “fifty per cent of its 
true and fair value,” but the ratio of 
the assessed valuation to true and fair 
value is only slightly over sixteen per 
cent and is not uniform in the various 
counties of the state. A comparable 
situation exists in many cities and 
counties of the United States. Asses¬ 
sors’ offices need to be staffed ade¬ 


quately with qualified appointive, 
rather than elective, assessors who will 
make a scientific appraisal of property 
on a professional basis. Hie issuance 
of manuals, by state tax commissions, 
containing standards to guide asses¬ 
sors in the discharge of their respon¬ 
sibilities would be of material assist¬ 
ance in developing greater uniformity. 

2. An effort should be made to have 
the federal government completely 
withdraw from the admissions tax field 
so that state and local governments 
may be able to look to admission taxes 
as a source of revenue for recreation 
programs. It is recognized that, by 
virtue of a recent act of Congress, 
namely, the Federal Revenue Act of 
1951 (26 U.S.C.A. [1951 Pocket 

Supp.] Sec. 1701), swimming pools, 
bathing beaches, skating rinks, or oth¬ 
er places providing facilities for phy¬ 
sical exercise operated by a state or a 
political subdivision thereof, if the 
proceeds therefrom inure exclusivelv 
to the benefit of the state of political 
subdivisions, are exempt from the fed¬ 
eral admissions tax. but federal ad¬ 
mission taxes are still imposed in a 
number of areas that might better be 
reserved for state and loeal govern¬ 
ment. 


Where To Get More 
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3. A substantial number of cities in 
the United States today have con¬ 
cluded that all municipal utilities 
should be operated on a service 
charge basis and accordingly have 
sewer service charges and garbage col¬ 
lection charges, thereby releasing 
money in the general fund formerly 
allocated for these services for other 
purposes. If this were done in cities 
in which sewer and garbage collection 
charges are not being made, perhaps 
more funds could be allocated to rec¬ 
reation. Each city or town must de¬ 
cide for itself whether it desires to 
have sewer and garbage collection 
charges. 

4. Business and occupation taxes 


many of the special districts, and their 
transfer to the legislative body of the 
county or city, would be more com¬ 
patible with sound public administra¬ 
tion. At the present time there are 
thirty-four different types of special 
districts in the state of Washington, 
and something in excess of sixteen 
hundred special districts. In view of 
the restriction on ceiling on the num¬ 
ber of mills for which taxes may be 
levied on real property, and since most 
of the mills are earmarked for cer¬ 
tain purposes, the number of floating 
mills to pro-rate among the special 
districts is limited and the amount that 
can be allocated to each is frequently 
uncertain. In urban areas of the state. 


reational or playground facilities or 
structures, as well as for the improve¬ 
ment of particular drives, parkways, or 
boulevards. (Revised Code of Wash¬ 
ington 35.43.040 and 35.43.110.) 

7. Fees and charges for the use of 
recreational facilities should be re¬ 
viewed from time to time (1) to de¬ 
termine whether fees should be in¬ 
creased because of higher maintenance 
and operation costs; (2) to determine 
whether a fee is tending to reduce or 
restrict, unduly, participation in an ac¬ 
tivity; (3) what recreation facilities 
should be free to children under a cer¬ 
tain age; and (4) what facilities 
should be free to all. 

8. Further federal legislation- should 


Money For More Recreation Service 


on gross receipts of business are be¬ 
ing utilized by municipalities to an 
ever increasing extent to obtain addi¬ 
tional revenue, particularly with ref¬ 
erence to utilities, such as light and 
power, gas, and telephone companies, 
but such taxes on utilities may be 
passed on to the rate payers. 

5. Another source of revenue for 
recreation is possible through the en¬ 
actment of enabling legislation pro¬ 
viding for the creation of park and 
recreation districts to include unincor¬ 
porated areas and the whole or any 
portion of any city, exclusive of metro¬ 
politan park districts, if the legislative 
body of the city consents thereto. A 
bill (S. B. No. 252) was introduced 
for this purpose at the 1951 regular 
session of the Washington State Leg¬ 
islature; it passed the Senate, but died 
in the House. The multiplication of 
taxing districts has been viewed with 
strong disfavor in many quarters be¬ 
cause of the overlapping of taxing jur¬ 
isdictions, the resulting lack of central 
analysis of need and priority of over¬ 
all needs of a community, the need for 
coordination in tax structure, and the 
desirability of keeping the number of 
elections to a minimum. It therefore 
has been urged that the abolition of 


the forty mills is allocated as follows: 
fifteen mills to cities, ten mills to coun¬ 
ties, twelve mills to school districts, 
two mills to the state, leaving only one 
floating mill, while in rural areas the 
forty mills is allocated as follows: ten 
mills to counties, twelve mills to school 
districts, two mills to the state and ten 
mills for road districts, leaving six 
floating mills. Perhaps, however, a 
ease can be made for park and recrea¬ 
tion districts because of the varying 


needs of unincorporated areas, if they 
were financed by special levies at pe¬ 
riodic intervals as distinguished from 
participating in the pro-rating of the 
floating millage that is not earmarked. 

6. Local Improvement District leg¬ 
islation should be reviewed to deter¬ 
mine if it should be amended to pro¬ 
vide for park and recreation improve¬ 
ments on the basis of special benefits 
to certain areas in both incorporated 
and unincorporated areas. For exam¬ 
ple, in the state of Washington, ihe 
L.I.I). statutes provide for special as¬ 
sessments to finance field houses, gym¬ 
nasiums. swimming pools, or other rec- 


be enacted to make adequate provi¬ 
sion for payments in lieu of taxes by 
reason of the acquisition of property 
by the federal government within the 
corporate limits of cities and towns, 
thereby placing such property in a tax 
exempt status. True, some federal leg¬ 
islation provides for some payments 
in lieu of taxes, but much more ade¬ 
quate provision is needed therefor 
than exists at the present time. 

9. In addition to current appropria¬ 


tions, in borrowing, general obligation 
bonds continue to be of real impor¬ 
tance; the amount thereof, however, 
that can be issued is restricted by debt 
limits and sometimes by the necessity 
of securing referendum approval, and 
often a certain prescribed number of 
votes must be cast and a certain per¬ 
centage of votes thereon must be fa¬ 
vorable. Because these bonds are sup¬ 
ported by general taxes, they com¬ 
mand the most favorable interest rates. 
It is gratifying to note that there have 
been a number of substantial general 
obligation bond issues for capital im¬ 
provements for recreational facilities 
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in American cities during the past 
year. To circumvent the restrictions 
on general obligation bonds, revenue 
bonds are being used to finance recre¬ 
ational facilities that are self-support¬ 
ing, but enabling legislation usually is 
necessary to make revenue bonds 
available for recreation. Usually there 
is no statutory limitation on the 
amount of revenue bonds that can be 
issued. The only practical limitation 
is determined by economic feasibility. 
This type of issue commands an inter¬ 
est rate slightly less favorable than 
general obligation bonds, but consid¬ 
erably better than L.1.I). bonds. It is 
interesting to note that the first reve¬ 
nue bond issued by any city in the 
United States was issued hy the city 
of Spokane to finance a municipal 
water system. 

Another device that is employed to 
avoid the restrictions on general obli¬ 
gation bonds is a lease with an option 
to purchase, hut generally the interest 
charges thereunder arc greater than on 
general obligation bonds. 

10. Annual excess levies also may 
he voted by cities and counties, but 
usually a eertain number of votes must 
be east and a eertain percentage of 
votes thereon must he favorable in 
order for excess levies to be approved 
i RCW f!1.52.0o2). It is suggested 
that the legislation of some states, in¬ 
cluding the state of Washington, re¬ 
garding the number of votes that must 
be east at such an election should be 
relaxed. F'or example, the word “state” 
could be deleted by amending Wash¬ 
ington's forty-mill statute so that the 
requirement that at least forty per cent 
of the voters must vote at an election 
for excess levies who participated at 
the last “general election” would ap¬ 
ply to the number of |x-rsoiis voting at 
a municipal election rather than at a 
“general slate election,” thereby mak¬ 
ing the approval of annual excess lev¬ 
ies much less difficult. 

11. Cumulative reserve funds may 
lie established for park and recreation 
capital improvements bv having a cer¬ 
tain amount provided for in the bud¬ 
get each year ns long ns a cumulative 
reserve fund is desired. 

In order to avoid being vulnerable 
for not having sound administration in 
utilizing public funds for recreation, 


possible economies that may be ef¬ 
fected through improved, sound, long 
range recreation planning and full co¬ 
ordination of all community recreation 
forces are also essential. Thus in the 
interest of efficient and economical op¬ 
eration of recreation programs, consid¬ 
eration should be given to having 
schools, parks, and other agencies hav¬ 
ing recreation facilities work together, 
to avoid duplication of facilities and 
unnecessary expenditures. During the 
past year, closer cooperation has been 
evident between city and school au¬ 
thorities and between cities and coun¬ 
ties. 

A number of corporations have been 
incorporated, under the laws relating 
to charitable, non-profit corporations, 
to receive gifts, subscriptions, and lie- 
quests for recreational purposes; and. 
assuming such foundations do not at¬ 
tempt to dictate policy in a manner 
incompatible with the public interest, 
they frequently can be of material as¬ 
sistance to state and local governments 
in financing recreation programs. 

Selling the Recreation Program to 

Public Officials and to \ oters 

In order to finance municipal rec¬ 
reation programs adequately, the fi¬ 
nancial needs in recreation must be in¬ 
terpreted and pointed up effectively 
and realistically to public officials, mu¬ 
nicipal legislative bodies, and the 
voters; and the funds appropriated or 
allocated for this purpose must be 
wisely administered. Citizens should 
he induced to cooperate with profes¬ 
sional recreation personnel in present¬ 
ing the program to the city legislative 
body and to the public generally. It 
is important to stress that not only 
funds for equipment and necessary 
capital improvements are needed, but 
also funds for the necessary trained 
personnel are essential to provide the 
requisite leadership for a sound and 
well-administered program. 

Tlie contributions that recreation is 
in n position to make to society, if it 
is adequately financed, should l>e em¬ 
phasized in requesting funds from leg¬ 
islative bodies and from the voters m 
order to obtain the requisite funds for 
recreation that will meet the needs of 
a community; and both the legislative 
bodies of cities and the voters should 


be alerted to the fact that the expendi¬ 
ture made for recreation results in 
great savings to the community. The 
iunds allocated to recreation are small 
when viewed against the contribution 
recreation is in a position to make in 
effecting great savings to society, and 
in enabling citizens generally to live 
more healthful, happy, constructive, 
and useful lives. 

These constitute some of the major 
considerations in the municipal fi¬ 
nance picture today, especially with re¬ 
spect to obtaining more money for 
more recreation service. 


New Charcoal Grill 



Some of Tennessee's slate parks are 
experimenting with new charcoal fire 
grills which., it is expected, will save tre¬ 
mendous!) on the number of the work 
hours formerly required to provide 
wood for the outdoor fireplaces. Char¬ 
coal foi use in the grills is packaged in 
three-pound sacks and sold to the pub¬ 
lic at reasonable prices in the parks. 

An announcement about this new 
type grill in the October, 1952. I'arks 
and Recreation i\eus!etter of the Ten¬ 
nessee Department of Conservation, Di¬ 
vision of State. Parks, aroused much 
comment and many requests for fur¬ 
ther information from agencies both 
throughout and outside the state. The 
grill, pictured above, was designed by 
Mario U. Seta, State Park Planner of 
the division. Of all steel construction, 
the top is fifteen by twelve inches and 
is mounted on a |>edcstal thirty-six in¬ 
ches high. 

Detailed specifications for construc¬ 
tion of the grill may In- obtained by 
writing to the Director of the Tennessee 
Division of State Parks, Nashville. 
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Take Advantage uf National Music Week 


TTiu&ic in “R.ecn,eatian 0 = 55 ^ 

Gertrude Borchard 


Every recreation department operating or planning a 
musical activity can use the occasion of National Music 
Week to promote that activity. This would include dance 
groups, too. for Music Week programs are not limited to 
the art of sound alone. 

Dates of the observance this year are May 3-10; the 
keynote is “Enrich Your Life With Music.” A secondary 
keynote, which has been used since the inception of the 
synchronized observance in 1924, is “Foster American 
Music.” 

Recreation workers in so many places are now putting 
into practical application the enrichment of life through 
music, among children, young people and adults, that it 
would surely seem that the public should get the story— 
should realize that music making and profitable listening 
are a wholesome, appropriate and socially valuable com¬ 
ponent of a balanced, well adapted recreation program. 

The ways of taking advantage of Music Week are too 
numerous to list, but here arc a few recommended by the 
National Recreation Association. (The association is one 
of thirty-two national organizations sponsoring National 
Music Week and has been giving the National Music Week 
Committee special facilities for its work, including office 
space, since 1943.) 

(1) Present your best musical group in a concert, radio or tele¬ 
vision program. See tliut there is also a talk on the need of the 
work and press publicity for its future plans. If program cannot 
he carried liy your group alone, cooperate with others in a com¬ 
munity night program. 

(2) Obtain a mayor’s proclamation, or join with others in doing 
so. The document should incorporate a reference to the advance¬ 
ment of music in recreation. 

(3) Get one or more newspapers to run a page spread the open¬ 
ing Sunday of Music Week, illustrated with pictures of recreation 
music groups, alone or among other groups. 

(4) Announce your summer musical opportunities for children. 
The dual purpose here might he to enlarge participation for this 
year and to pave the way for use of the groups in the; Music Week 
celebration next year. 

(5) See if one of the city’s leading musical organizations would 
he willing to organize a Music Week benefit concert, with proceeds 
to go to recreational music activities. 

Other ideas will be found in the 1953 Letter of Suggestions of the 
National Music Week Committee. This may be obtained by sending 
a three cent stamp to the committee at 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 

Music in the recreation program today ranges, on the 
vocal side, all the way from untrained, group singing to 
the artistically acceptable glee club and mixed chorus, and 
on the instrumental side, from the rhythm hand and the 


The author. Miss Gertrude Bokciivrd, is assistant secretary 
of the National and Inter-American Music Week Committee. 


ukulele group to the symphonic orchestra and band. This 
adaptability to needs and conditions can he made to serve 
well in planning for Music Week. Thus, a harmonica hand 
can be used as take-off point in a campaign for a fretted 
instrument group, or even a children's orchestra: a barber 
shop quartet may be used to promote a male chorus, and 
so on, 

In communities in which a citizens’ Music Week Com¬ 
mittee is functioning, the recreation department should he 
included in the membership, or should aim for inclusion 
in the near future. Better provision for musical facilities 
in the department should become an objective of the com¬ 
mittee. 

Where there is no central committee, but participation 
has been announced by one or more prominent musical, 
civic, religious or youth organization, an effort might he 
made to have the program so arranged that attention shall 
he called to the place of music in recreation. 

Certainly the national observance is a time to enlist in 
the cause the aid of radio, television and newspaper. Sing¬ 
ing, playing and dancing by, say, a club of young adults 
will he a strong TV attraction in the region, regardless of 
technical perfection. A radio series will provide more op¬ 
portunities, if less visual appeal. Newspapers can help not 
only with editorials and pictures, as suggested above, but 
also with articles on the progress of music and the plans 
for Music Week participation. 

The United States defense forces are utilizing the Music 
Week observance to acquaint the country more generally 
with the importance placed upon music in the work and 
leisure of servicemen. This year the national committee 
is recommending that all communities near training camps, 
air and naval bases, provide special opportunities in music 
for servicemen and women. Appearances on programs, 
and free or nominal priced tickets to the observances, are 
among the suggestions. Similar opportunities should he 
offered servicemen who are home on leave. 

In addition to its Letter of Suggestions the national 
committee has available a number of publications, most 
of which are useful for year-round work as well as for 
Music Week. Some of these, issued by the National Rec¬ 
reation Association, are: Music Week and the Recreation 
Department (reprint from this magazine, §.15) ; Songs for 
Informal Singing, §.15; Roads to Music Appreciation. 
§.35; Starting and Developing a Rhythm Band. §.35; 
Stephen Foster Program, §.20; Bibliography for Music 
Leaders in Camps and Playgrounds, §.15; Directing an 
Olde Folkes Concert, §.15. Two publications helpful in se¬ 
lecting compositions by Americans are: America in Amer¬ 
ican Music, $.15, and American Music for Music Week, 
§.15. 
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Report of Sub-Committee of National Advisory Committee on Reeruilment, 
Training and Placement of Recreation Personnel 



IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

Garrett G. Eppley 


Ts vol'K in-service training program 

adc(]uatc? If every employee lias 
reached his maximum of efficiency* 
and if your department and program 
has the fullest active support of the en¬ 
tire community, including the various 
news media, the related governmental 
officials, private agencies, commercial 
interests, the so-called taxpayers, em¬ 
ployees of your department and what 
remains of the general public, you can 
sit back for a few minutes and feel 
satisfied with it. 

In-serviee training is receiving a 
tremendous amount of attention on 
the part of industr), the military, 
health and welfare agencies, govern¬ 
ment and education. New techniques 
of in-service training are being devised 
almost every day. In the rapidly 
growing area of use of audio-visual 
materials, new techniques of interpre¬ 
tation and presentation arc being dis¬ 
covered constantly. A large portion of 
these techniques are being utilized in 
in-service training programs. 

Some of the objectives ol nn in-ser¬ 
vice training program are to: 

1. Develop a professional attitude 
on the part of all employees—-a feeling 
(hit they belong to an organization to 
which they can [mint with pride. 

2. Improve employee relations. 

3. Improve good relations with the 

Mn. El’t'I.F.Y is chairman of the depart 
merit nf recreation , Indiana University. 


public. 

4. Develop incentives for self im¬ 
provement on the part of employees. 

5. Improve the personal develop¬ 
ment of the individual staff member. 

6. Properly orient the recreation 
employee to his position. 

7. Improve job skills. 

8. Lower operating costs. 

9. Reduce accidents. 

10. Reduce turnover. 

11. Prepare employees for advance¬ 
ment. 

12. Give the employees specific help 
in solving the problems that are con¬ 
stantly confronting them. 

13. Develop a familiarity with the 
history, scope, objectives, policies, 
regulations and ordinances of the de¬ 
partment. 

14. Familiarize employees with the 
place and importance, of recreation in 
the community. 

15. Raise the professional status of 
the department. 

Fnrly this year, at about the same 
time that the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation established a National Ad¬ 
visory Committee on Recruitment. 
Training and Placement of Recreation 
Personnel, with Dr. Paul Douglass as 
chairman, the American Institute of 
Park Executives appointed a commit 
tee on In-Service Training. John J. 
Considirie, General Superintendent of 
Parks and Recreation for Detroit, was 
appointed chairman, the writer vice- 


chairman. This committee held a two- 
day workshop in Detroit last June and 
prepared a preliminary brochure on in- 
service training which is being dis¬ 
tributed to the membership of that or¬ 
ganization. Representatives of these 
two national committees on in-service 
(raining will meet during the winter to 
prepare a manual on the subject. At 
a meeting of the Sub-Committee on 
In-Service Training of the National 
Recreation Association, held in Seattle 
during the National Recreation Con¬ 
gress, concurrence was given to the 
following recommendations presented 
by the committee of the American In¬ 
stitute of Park Executives: 

1. That in-serviee training lie made 
an integral part of all park and recre¬ 
ation programs. 

2. That in-service training sessions, 
to be effective, be conducted during 
working hours. 

3. That encouragement be given to 
supervisory and professional employ¬ 
ees to further their training through 
short courses, night classes, institutes, 
and correspondence courses. 

4. That employees in various classi¬ 
fications be given an opportunity to 
attend institutes, conferences, and oth¬ 
er types of meetings of a training and 
educational nature. 

5. That recognition, in the form of 
certificates nr diplomas. l>c given for 
satisfactory completion of training 
programs. 
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6. That a library be created by each 
organization, to contain hooks, maga¬ 
zines, pamphlets, films, and other ma¬ 
terials on various phases of the work, 
as an aid to employees. 

In-service training should not be 
limited to a short period of intensive 
training, but should be a continuous 
process. Supervisors, in their con¬ 
tacts with employees, can do much to 
assist the employees to develop skills 
and grow professionally. Through per¬ 
sonal interviews of supervisors with 
employees, visits by employees to 
other programs, and suggestive read¬ 
ings, the employee gains knowledge, 
skills and understanding. 

The in-service training program 
should not be limited to the lower rank 
of employee. In the rapidly growing 
field of recreation the executive, and 
his supervisors, must be constantly on 
the alert for information not only in 
his immediate field but also in related 
fields. He shoidd be familiar with the 
best practices and techniques of ad¬ 
ministration and supervision. The 
growing popularity of the regional 
training institute for administrators is 
evidenced by the hundreds of people 
who each year attend the Great Lakes 
Park Training Institute at Pokagon 
State Park, Angola, Indiana, the Flor¬ 
ida Park Institute at Highland Ham¬ 
mock State Park, Florida, the New 
England Institute of Park and Recrea¬ 
tion Administration at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and the Mid-Continent 
Park and Recreation Institute at Min¬ 
neapolis. Workshops largely for rural 
leaders are being held in more than 
twenty states. The National Recreation 
Association has for many years con¬ 
ducted effective in-service training pro¬ 
grams throughout the entire United 
Slates. 

Colleges and universities are begin¬ 
ning to offer a variety of courses in 
the form of workshops of from one-to 
two-weeks duration. Students may en¬ 
roll in these for credit or non-credit. 
Some local departments are granting 
leaves for supervisory and administra¬ 
tive personnel to take advanced train¬ 
ing at institutions of higher learning. 

Administrators should have their in- 
service training programs evaluated 
periodically. 

All employees need in-service train¬ 


ing. To be specific, there is, for ex¬ 
ample, the receptionist or secretary 
who often serves in that capacity. Does 
she know how to answer the telephone 
properly? Does she know what to do 
when a request is made for informa¬ 
tion? Does she know how to receive 
a caller? Is her office neat and at¬ 
tractive? Is she dressed appropriate¬ 
ly? The use of the army film, Tele¬ 
phone Efficiency, or the Bell Telephone 
film, Telephone Techniques, can do 
much to improve the public relations 
of our office which is the only contact 
manv people have with our depart¬ 
ment. These films can be secured from 
those organizations or from the audio¬ 
visual departments of state universi¬ 
ties. * 

There are many other resources 
available which can be utilized effec¬ 
tively in an in-service training pro¬ 
gram; and it is hoped that the forth¬ 
coming manual on in-service training 
will bring these to yonr attention. All 
recreation departments are invited to 
send in copies of materials, or a listing 
of references which can be utilized bv 
the Sub-Committee on In-Service 
Training in the preparation of this 
manual. Address to the author of this 
article, Department of Recreation, In¬ 
diana University, Bloomington. 
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Mrs. Alta S. Bunker, Oakland. Cali¬ 
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Dr. Howard G. Danford, Florida 
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Surfaces for Multiple-1 se 


r I^HE SUITABTLTTV of existing multiple-use aieas for vari- 
ous recreation aetivities was the suhjeet of a question¬ 
naire sent to park and recreation authorities in December* 
1951, by the National Committee on Surfacing Recreation 
Areas. Of some 250 questionnaires returned, 175 provided 
ratings on concrete or bituminous areas or both. A total 
of 220 paved multiple-use areas were rated, of which 92 
were concrete and 128 were asphalt or other bituminous 
surfaces. 

Authorities rated their multiple-use areas according to 
the degree to which they had proved excellent, satisfactory, 
fair or poor for each of twelve recreation aetivities. A to¬ 
tal of 1,413 activity-surface ratings were submitted. The 
replies did not afford sufficient basis for the committee 
to develop recommendations for surfaces for a multiple- 
use area. The information in this article represents an ac¬ 
counting to all who cooperated or are interested, and is 
in no sense a committee report on the subject. 

Summary of Ratings 

The 1,413 activity-surface ratings are summarized by 
surface and type of activity in the accompanying Table I 


This reveals that 537 ratings were submitted for concrete 
multiple-use areas, or an average of six per area, as com¬ 
pared with 876 asphalt area ratings, or an average of seven 
each. 

Analysis of the cases where multiple-use areas were rated 
“excellent” reveals that concrete far outranks asphalt in 
the percentage of cases receiving this rating. Concrete 
areas, for example, are rated “excellent” for roller skating 
and shuffleboard by a majority of the authorities report¬ 
ing; asphalt failed to receive a comparable percentage of 
top ratings for anv activity, although nearly half of the 
ratings for volley ball and basketball are “excellent.” 

The extent to which concrete and asphalt areas received 
“excellent'’ ratings was determined for each activity. Be¬ 
cause different individuals have different rating standards, 
and since some surfaces may have been rated “satisfac¬ 
tory” that another individual would have rated “excellent,” 
all “excellent"’ and “satisfactory” ratings have also been 
combined for each activity. The results appear in Table 
II. The combined ratings undoubtedly give a fairer pic¬ 
ture of the opinion which park and recreation authorities 
hold than do the “excellent” ratings alone. The percent 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF RATINGS BY TYPE OF SURFACE AND ACTIVITY 


Concrete Area* Asphalt Areas Tolal Areas 


Activity 

E 

s 

(921 

F 

p 

T 

E 

S 

11281 

F 

P 

T 

E 

S 

F 

P 

Grand 

Tolal 

Basketball 

19 

27 

6 

2 

54 

55 

55 

8 

1 

119 

74 

82 

14 

3 

173 

Handboll 

12 

10 

1 

0 

23 

15 

17 

5 

3 

40 

27 

27 

6 

3 

63 

Ice Skating 

7 

8 

1 

3 

19 

10 

5 

7 

13 

35 

17 

13 

8 

16 

54 

Low Organized Games 

16 

14 

8 

5 

43 

29 

52 

1 1 

4 

96 

45 

66 

19 

9 

139 

Roller Skating 

36 

17 

9 

1 

63 

14 

23 

1 1 

79 

76 

50 

40 

20 

29 

139 

Shuffleboord 

35 

17 

6 

2 

60 

12 

14 

18 

22 

66 

47 

31 

24 

24 

126 

Sodol Dancing 

25 

24 

16 

3 

68 

15 

22 

30 

16 

33 

40 

46 

46 

19 

151 

Softboll 

0 

1 

0 

8 

9 

2 

14 

14 

20 

50 

2 

15 

14 

28 

59 

Square Dancing 

25 

33 

1 1 

1 

70 

17 

36 

19 

12 

84 

42 

69 

30 

13 

154 

Tennis 

31 

27 

6 

0 

64 

33 

37 

12 

6 

88 

64 

64 

18 

6 

152 

Touch Footboll 

0 

1 

0 

10 

1 1 

1 

4 

9 

23 

37 

1 

5 

9 

33 

48 

Volley Boll 

19 

28 

5 

1 

53, 

51 

45 

5 

1 

102 

70 

73 

10 

2 

155 

Totals 

225 

207 

69 

36 

537 

254 

324 

149 

149 

876 

479 

531 

218 

185 

1413 

Key i E— 

Excellent 

S—Satisfoctory 

F— 

Foir 

F 

—Poor 

T—Tolol 
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Recreation Areas 


age of “excellent” ratings in Table II indicates the degree 
to which the surfaces are considered exceptionally well 
suited to the activity; the combined ratings, the degree to 
which they are generally satisfactory. The apparent ad¬ 
vantage of concrete over asphalt areas for the activities as 
a whole would he less had more authorities reporting on 
concrete areas submitted ratings for softball and toueh 
football. 


TABLE It 


RANKING OF 

SURFACES, BY ACTIVITIES, 

ACCORDING TO 

PERCENTAGE 

RATED EXCELLENT AND SATISFACTORY 

Concrete Areas 


Excellent 

Excellent and 

Activity 

Ratings 

Satisfactory Ratings 

Roller Skating 

. 59% 

85% 

Shufflebaard . 

_,. 58 

88 

Handball 

.. 46 

96 

Tennis . 

. 46 

89 

Ice Skating . 

45 

76 

Basketball 

. 39 

91 

Volleyball 

.. 39 

89 

Law Organized 

Games 38 

74 

Social Dancing 

37 

71 

Square Dancing 

. 37 

80 

Softball . 

... . 0 

11 

Touch Football 

0 

9 

Average 

34% 

71% 

Asphalt Areas 


Excellent 

Excellent and 

Activity 

Ratings 

Satisfactory Ratings 

Volleyball . 

48% 

94% 

Basketball . 

46 

93 

Tennis . 

40 

82 

Handball 

36 

76 

Law Organized 

Games 35 

85 

Ice Skating ... 

29 

40 

Roller Skating 

21 

49 

Shuffiebaard .. 

. 18 

41 

Square Dancing 

. 18 

61 

Social Dancing 

17 

50 

Touch Faatball 

3 

14 

Saftball .... 

... 2 

31 


— 

— 

Average 

. 26% 

60% 


Comments on Concrete and Asphalt Surfaces 

The reasons for the various ratings and also a brief ap¬ 
praisal of the various surfaces from the standpoint of their 
suitability for a multiple-use area were reported by many 
authorities. In studying the questionnaire replies, it is im¬ 
portant to remember that many varieties of concrete and 
bituminous surfaces are found in localities. The specifica¬ 
tions used and the nature of the playing surfaces, which 
vary widely, especially for bituminous areas, determine to 
a large degree the suitability of the areas for particular 
types of recreation activities. The replies indicate clearly 
that some of the surfaces were rated as “unsatisfactory” 
not because of the type of material of which they were 
constructed, hut because of difficulties in their construction 
or in the specifications used. A number of comments are 
summarized as follows. 


Concrete 


Several authorities expressed a general preference for 
concrete areas, and satisfaction in their use; for example: 
Arizona: “Works best.” 

Florida: “Can't be beat.” “No better surface has been 
found.” 

California: “The best we know'.” “This area has more 
participation of a free-play nature than any other.” 

North Carolina: “The best answer we have found.” 
“The most satisfactory surface we have found." 
Minnesota: “Excellent for many activities.” 

Texas: “Prefer it (brush finish) to all other types.” 
“We find ours most excellent.” 

Among the reasons for rating concrete areas highly, 
were the following qualities: 

Sure footing Usable in all weather 

Lines painted easily Players like it 

Aceurate bounce Easily cleaned 

Long life Little or no maintenance 

Good under lights Can use any type shoes 

Drains and dries rapidly Not injured in hot weather 

Permits fast play Can get type of finish desired 


A number of authorities expressed dissatisfaction with 
concrete areas; in some cases merely stating that they are 
not favored, and in other cases listing reasons why they do 
not like concrete for multiple-use areas. Relatively few 
authorities, however, indicated a general dissatisfaction 
with them. Among the reasons listed as disadvantages were 
the following: 

High initial cost Wear on shoes and clothing 

Lack of resiliency Tendency to chip and crack 

Hardness on feet Abrasive on personal contact 

Interference caused by expansion joints 


Following are a number of comments on the suitability 
of concrete surfaces for specific activities: 

Basketball —Most comments were favorable. 

Handball —Practically all comments were favorable. 

Ice Skating —Advantages cited were that the surface 
holds water in case of a thawing and it can be frozen 
quickly. On the other hand, caulking is a problem and one 
or two claim the surface retains too much heat. 

Bow-Organized Games —Most comments were favorable, 
but some believe the surface is not suitable for the play of 
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young children. 

Roller Skating —Must comments were favorable, but it 
was reported too slick after being used for dancing; that 
lines are erased; and that expansion joints interfere. 

Shuffleboard —Very favorable comments, but broom fin¬ 
ish is stated to be too rough. 

Social and Square Dancing —Most comments favorable, 
but some claim the surface tires feet and calf muscles in 
social dancing. 

Softball —.No favorable comments. 

Tennis —Majority of comments favorable, blit one claims 
court accumulates heat. 

Touch Football —Vo favorable comments. 


Asphalt 


A few- general comments on asphalt surfaces are; 

New York: “Adaptable to 90 fan cent of activity.’" "Ex¬ 
cellent.” 

California: "Has been highly satisfactory.” “Ifest and 
most widely-used surface.” “Excellent results.” 

Illinois: "lias proven the best surfacing material.” 
Maryland: “Very desirable and successful.” 
Massachusetts: "Rest found to date.” 


Factors resultin'! in favorable ratines were: 


Easy maintenance 
bow inilial cost 
(JochI ball bounce 
Ka-y on (eel and tops 
Stands up well 
Hard, elean surface 
Popular among players 
Karililales supervision 


Courts marked readily 
.No glare 
Free from dust 
Dries fast 

Any shoes can be used 
Cracks filled easily 
All-weather surface 
Good fooling 


There are few general adverse comments, although as¬ 
phalt was often pointed out as unsuitable for specific ac¬ 
tivities. A frequent criticism was that it gets soft in hot 
weather and is damaged bv high-heeled shoes or children’s 
play. The major unsatisfactory factors are: 
bines wear off Hard on shoes 

Surface softens in hot weather Marked by heels when sofl 

Falls result in abrasions Hard on balls 


The following are comments on the use of asphalt for 
specific activities: 

Basketball —\ ery favorable. “Practically equal to indoor 
facilities.” 

Handball —Generally favorable, but some comment that 
ball is not alive and reacts more slowly than on concrete. 

Ice Skating —Frequently rated “good” because it holds 
water if surface is scaled, but the ice tends to melt too rap 
idly—although this can he retarded by application of a 
sand base. 

Lou •Organised Games —Matty favorable comments, but 
several report on injuries, bruises and bunts, and some do 
not approve for small children's use. 

Roller Skating —Many unfavorable comments. Slower 
titan concrete. Friction on wheels, and skates cut the sur¬ 
face in summer. 

ShutJlehoard —Many unfavorable comments, lint some 
say satisfactory if waxed. 

Social Dancing —Haul on shoes and less favorably re¬ 
ported than concrete. Satisfactory if waxed. 


Softball —Majority comments unfavorable; surface is 
hard on bats, makes game too fast, presents hazard in 
sliding, balls roll too far. 

Square Dancing— Better than for social dancing, but 
many unfavorable comments due to traction and wear on 
shoes. 

Tennis —Generali) favorable and players like it, but sur¬ 
face blackens balls and tends to slow them, especially in 
hot weather. 

Touch Football —Definitely unfavorable. 

Volley Ball —Almost universally favorable. 

Concrete versus Asphalt 

A few specific comments were made with reference to 
the relative satisfaction on asphalt and concrete courts. A 
few follow: 

Arizona: “Can use concrete for more things than as¬ 
phalt.” 

Iowa: “Prefer asphalt to concrete for all uses except 
ice skating.” 

Indiana: “Concrete better than asphalt,” 

Washington and Maryland: “Asphalt more resilient 
than concrete.” 

California: “Where ground shifts, asphalt rolls or raises 
but does not crack like cement.” 

Colorado: “Concrete in this climate gives better contin¬ 
uous use and needs no attention.” 

Michigan and New York: “Concrete more desirable for 
most activities but original cost much higher.” 

Michigan: “Does not chip and crack as concrete does 
and is easier on eyes.” 

Wisconsin: “Concrete and asphalt too hard for multiple 

use.” 

Others commented that asphalt is as good as concrete, 
but requires more maintenance; that lines do not show tip 
as well on asphalt as on concrete, and that concrete is not 
as good as asphalt for tennis. 

The majority of the authorities submitting information 
did not identify the specific type of concrete or asphalt 
surface although it was requested that this be done. 1 ail 
ure to do so minimized the value of the reports and made 
it impossible to compare fairly the relative merits of the 
different types of concrete or asphalt surfaces. 

The relative effect i vela css of the two surfaces for various 
purposes is stated m a letter from California as follows: 

“We believe this tv pc of installation should be classified 
in two groupings: High velocity-deflection and low ve¬ 
locity-deflection—the former covering such activities as 
tennis and handball, the latter basketball and volley ball. 

“In the high velocity-deflection group there is, in onr 
opinion, no substitute for cement concrete with rotary 
finish and impregnated color. The specification* for this 
type of installation are often too loose, particularly where 
large area slabs are involved. The tightening of specifica¬ 
tions, from establishing stiligrade through aggregate, rein 
forremeut, pour and finish, has been most effective. 

“In the low velocity-deflection group, the use of asphal¬ 
tic concrete, either hot or cold lay, has proved adequate 
and durable over long periods (ten years and more, using 
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hot lay, in our case) at low installation and maintenance 
cost. The formula and thickness are secondary to com¬ 
paction of subgrade, a common failing- being to accept 
virgin soil as an adequate base. Oxidation is, of course, 
the worst enemy of asphaltic concrete and to our knowl¬ 
edge no effective curative has been developed.” 

Summary By Regions 

A summary of the ratings was made according to geo¬ 
graphical regions in order to determine to what extent, if 
any, the various types of surfaces had proved satisfactory 
in different parts of the country. Table III summarizes the 
ratings according to five sections of the United States. 

TABLE III 


SUMMARY OF RATINGS FOR CONCRETE AND ASPHALT AREAS 
BY GEOGRAPHICAL REGIONS 


Region 


No. of Ratings for 
Concrete Areas 



No. of Rotings for 
Asphalt Areas 


E 

s 

F 

P 

T 

E 

s 

F 

P 

T 

Northeast 

22 

18 

2 

1 

43 

82 

97 

40 

30 

249 

South . 

. 87 

66 

30 

17 

200 

17 

57 

27 

24 

125 

Midwest _ 

. 53 

53 

17 

1 1 

134 

67 

84 

34 

32 

217 

Southwest 

47 

43 

15 

6 

111 

64 

51 

37 

59 

211 

Northwest 

16 

25 

5 

1 

47 

24 

35 

11 

4 

74 

Total 

225 

205 

69 

36 

535 

254 

324 

149 

149 

876 

Keyj E—Excellent S—Satisfactory F- 

—Foir 

P— 

-Poor 

T— 

Totol 


Judged by the number of replies, asphalt is much more 
widely used than concrete for multiple-use areas in the 
Northeast; somewhat more widely used in the Southwest, 
Midwest and Northwest. Concrete is somewhat more wide¬ 
ly used in the South. 

In each of the five regions, concrete received a higher 
percentage of favorable (excellent and satisfactory) ratings. 

The highest percentage of favorable ratings for concrete 
was in the Northeast (93 per cent), where only six areas 
were rated; the lowest (77 per cent) was in the South. 
The highest percentage of favorable ratings for asphalt 
was in the Northwest (80 per cent) ; the lowest (55 per 
cent) in the Southwest, 

In the South and Southwest, a majority of the asphalt 
areas were reported as unsatisfactory for roller skating, 
shuffleboard, social dancing and square dancing. This was 
not the case in the Northeast and Northwest or, except for 
shuffleboard and social dancing, in the Midwest. 

Excellent ratings on concrete for roller skating, shuffle¬ 
board, social dancing and square dancing exceeded the 
sum of the other three ratings in the South. This was not 
true of the Midwest, Southwest and Northwest ratings. 

Summary of Findings 

Observations with respect to the frequency of use and 
the suitability of paved areas for various kinds of recrea¬ 
tion activity as revealed by the study are as follows: 

1. Asphalt is used more widely and generally than con¬ 
crete for multiple-use areas, judged by the number of areas 
on which reports were submitted. For example, asphalt 
areas were rated more than twice as often as concrete for 


basketball and low-organized games and nearly twice as 
often for volley ball. 

2. Of all the ratings on concrete areas, 73 per cent were 
“excellent” or “satisfactory.” On asphalt areas, CO per 
cent were “excellent” or “satisfactory.” 

3. At least 75 per cent of the ratings on both concrete 
and asphalt areas were “excellent” or “satisfactory” for 
basketball, handball, tennis and volley ball; on concrete 
areas alone, for shuffleboard, roller skating, square danc¬ 
ing and ice skating; on asphalt areas only, for low-organ¬ 
ized games. 

4. Judged by the percentage of combined “excellent” 
and "satisfactory” ratings, asphalt was rated higher for 
five activities, volley ball, basketball, low-organized games, 
touch football, softball; concrete higher for other seven. 

5. Concrete areas did not receive a single “excellent” 
rating for softball and touch football; they did not receive 
a single “poor” rating for handball and tennis. 

6. More than half the concrete areas received an “ex¬ 
cellent” rating for roller skating and shuffleboard. Asphalt 
areas did not receive a 50 per cent “excellent” rating in 
the case of any activity. 

7. Basketball and volley ball, the most frequently re¬ 
ported activities, are played extensively and satisfactorily 
on multiple-use areas, with a slight preference for asphalt. 

8. Roller skating and shuffleboard, the most frequently 
reported activities on concrete areas, are carried on satis¬ 
factorily on concrete, but not on asphalt. 

9. Ice skating, not too frequently reported, is generally 
successful on concrete. Not so on 50 per cent of the as¬ 
phalt areas. 

10. Paved areas are generally satisfactory for low-organ¬ 
ized games, but asphalt more so than concrete. 

11. Social dancing and square dancing, frequently re¬ 
ported. are more satisfactory on concrete than on asphalt. 
Concrete is somewhat more highly rated for square danc¬ 
ing than for social dancing. A majority report asphalt 
“satisfactory” for square dancing, but not for social danc¬ 
ing. 

12. Tennis is generally successful on both concrete and 
asphalt, although more cities report asphalt “unsatisfac¬ 
tory” for tennis than concrete. 

13. Concrete areas were seldom rated for softball and 
touch football and most of these received a “poor” rating. 
Many rated asphalt areas for these two activities and a ma¬ 
jority of the ratings were likewise “poor,” although soft- 
ball is played on it with satisfaction in several cities. 

An obvious conclusion from the information summarized 
above is that no one type of surface has proved highly 
satisfactory for all forms of recreation activity. A com¬ 
munity deciding to build a mulliple-use area will do well 
to determine the activities for which the area will be used 
and to select the type of surface that will be most suitable 
for the activities to be carried on most frequently and for 
the largest number of people. It may well prove desirable 
to construct more than one type of multiple-use area if the 
variety of desired activities is such as to require various 
types of surfaces. 
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How To Do 


A BRUSH or BROOM 

MADE OUT OF A STICK OF WOOD. 

V A1I YOU NEED is a. knife , some stronq 

cord and a freshly cut stick of ASH, 
WICH-HAZEL or SASSAFRAS. 


An Excellent Hearth brush 
or 

Broom for cement" or dirt. 


3. At brush end peel wood fiber in 
small bristles back fo ^ are©.. 

Pee! round and round the slick until 
all the end is stripped into bristles. 
See sketch /. 


METHOD 

1. Cut stick desired lenqth. Stick /s 
about£tnch c/iameter for brush and 
$fo J inch diameter for broom . 

2. Cutaway the bark in shaded areas 

shown in DlaqramA. 

VOTE FOR LONGER LENGTHS s. \ 

use PROPORT/ONA TE & 

MEASUREMENTS 

3 RUSN cm 


Start\ 


Finish 


'SKETCH /. 



SKETCH 3. 


LOWER HANDLE^Rk 
END PEERS BEING- \ 
PUUCD OUCR BRUSH' 
END EIDERS. ■— 



A 






l MANOlE END - 

P/A&RAM A 


End complete iu peeKst^^*- 
(Peel with kn<fe) c 

3. Pul I fibers peeled in lower handle 
area over brush end fibers and bind 
fiqhtly with stronq cord. See sketch3, 
Nets Handfo can be painted or shellacked. 


4.Next peel lower handie area- 
\Rg shaded area). Peel towards 
brush end.Pee! about half-way 
thru the stick 
See sketch £ 
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-People- 

w Events 


The National Recreation Association feels keenly the 
recent loss of two very good friends, Edwin C. May and J. 
Thompson Brown, and gratefully acknowledges the part 
that they have played in helping to build the Association to 
its present position of influence in America, and in their 
foresight in helping to provide for its future. 

Edwin C. May, whose brother, Walter May, served on 
the hoard of directors for many years, made yearly con¬ 
tributions to the Association for forty years and left a 
bequest of S3,000. For two generations many other mem¬ 
bers of the May family have been contributing. 

J. Thompson Brown, a director of the E. I. duPont 
de Nemours Company Finance Committee and a former 
vice-president of the company, was deeply interested in the 
work of the Association. He began to contribute to it in 
1023 and continued to do so yearly for thirty years. Ap¬ 
proximately twenty years ago, Mrs. Brown also became 
interested and began to contribute and to help raise money 
for the Association. She was elected as an Honorary 
Member. Mr. and Mrs. Brown together have been the 
means of helping to interest a great many people in the 
work of the NRA. 

The Association has been most fortunate, through the 
years, in the generous and continuous interest and support 
of outstanding men, such as these, who have believed in 
the purposes, the spirit, and the effectiveness of the Asso¬ 



h 


fa* ^ ders 


fROfirsfoY*'-' 


are two good reasons why your recreation 
igram should include Dairy-Vend ice cream 
iders. 


1, The people who participate 
in and benefit from yaur recrea¬ 
tion program will welcome this 
addition ta the refreshment serv¬ 
ice you now have. Ice cream 
not only makes rest periods mare 
enjoyable, but provides basic 
food requirements which mast 
vended products lack. 

2. Profit possibilities, taa, are 
inherent wherever Dairy-Vend 
machines ore placed. And what 
recreation program would not 
benefit by additional revenue? 

More Dairy-Vend machines have been sold than any 
other make. Write today for details on how easy 
you can arrange for this ice cream service. 



THE VENDO COMPANY 

7400 East 12th Street • Kansas City, Missouri 


ciation iri the growing fitdd of recreation. 

Alexander Isabel, the superintendent of recreation for 
the city of Amsterdam, New York, recently died of a 
heart attack. He was appointed acting superintendent in 
1914 and received his permanent appointment in 1947. In 
1950 he received an award for ‘‘Outstanding Service to the 
\ outh of Amsterdam’’—the third award of its kind to he 
given in a fifteen-year period—from the fraternal Order 
of Eagles. 

Mr. Isahel also served as athletic director for St. Mary’s 
fnstitute in Amsterdam and as up-state New York scout 
for the Brooklyn Dodgers baseball team. 

Bert unci Stella Swenson, of Stockton, California, 
were recently honored when Swenson Park, the newly 
opened city public park and golf course, was named. The 
Sw’ensons have been leaders in civic betterment since they 
came to Stockton more than thirty years ago. Through 
their interest and efforts, the growth of numerous youth 
and welfare activities has been accomplished. 

• The following chairmen of the Pre-Workshop Com¬ 
mittees for the Second National Workshop on Recreation, 
sponsored and financed by The Athletic Institute of 
Chicago, are announced: Music—Dr. Max Kaplan, Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois; Arts and Crafts—Frank Staples, Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association; Sports and Games—Vern 
Herlund. Chicago Park District; Hobbies—John Sher- 
lacker, West Virginia University; Drama—Syhl Raker, 
District of California Recreation Department; Nature Lore 
and Camping—Reynold Carlson, Indiana University. Dr. 
Gerald R. Fitzgerald, University of Minnesota, is director 
of the workshop and coordinator of committees and Walter 
Roy, Chicago Park District, is chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 
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The third of a 
series of articles 
oil this subject. 


Tips on ('.are of Floors 

• Know the composition of the floor 
and use a cleaning compound which is 
suited to it. A cleaner which works 
well on a wooden floor may contain 
chemicals which are harmful to lino¬ 
leum, terrazo, or other types of floors. 

• I.urge amounts of water should 
never be left for a long period of time 
on any floor; and all types of surfaces 
should he dried as quickly and thor¬ 
oughly as possible. 

• Floors should always he swept or 
dry mopped to pick up all loose dirt 
and grit before wet mopping. This is 
time and labor saving in the long run 
as it makes the mopping easier and 
cuts down on the number of times the 
mop water needs to be changed. 

• Use of a “tote-tray”—a flat wooden 

or metal box or tray with a sturdy 
handle over the top—to carry various 
special cleaning compounds, basic tools 
and repair materials on daily cleaning 
rounds will save many steps and sim¬ 
plify keeping up with minor repairs. 
Sandpaper, steel wool, and a putty 
knife, to he used to remove wads of 
chewing gum and other sticky sub¬ 
stances and to smooth rough spots in 
the floor before mopping, are essential 
tote-trav items. , 

• To avoid unnecessary marring and 
marking of floors which have hern 
freshly wet mopped, do not slide or 
replace furniture on them until they 
are thoroughly dry. 

• • • * 

A new handbook, prepared by the 
Charlotte, North Carolina, Park and 
Herreation Commission for the infor¬ 
mation and guidance of their commu¬ 
nity center staff workers, is the source 


of the two following excerpts on care 
of equipment and janitorial duties 
which may prove helpful to other cen¬ 
ter directors in setting up policies on 
these phases of community center 
housekeeping. 

Carr; of Kqnipment 

The care of equipment is the respon 
sibility of the community center staff 
through enforcement of building rules 
and through a maintenance and care 
program of their own. Here are some 
lips on equipment care: 

Instruct the janitor to periodically 
dean balls. 

Allow only those persons who bare 
been carefully instructed to operate the 
public address system. 

Do not jyermit persons to sit on 
tables or on the. arms of chairs. 

Have arts and crafts classes repair 
ping pong nets, paddles, badminton 
nets, and so on. 

F.xplain to each individual that he 
is responsible for the equipment he 
uses. 

Explain the care of equipment to 
participants. 

Keep the piano locked, let only qual¬ 
ified persons play it. 

Turn in all broken and unusable 
equipment to the maintenance shop 
immediately. Turn in seasonal equip¬ 
ment when it is not needed. 

Duties of tlx- Community ('enter 
Janitor 

Maintain the building and grounds. 

Keep the building and grounds clean. 

Maintain equipment and furniture. 

Follow work Schedules as planned by 
the director. 

Daily Duties: 

Sweep all floors (morning and after 


noon) ; wax floors as needed. 

Dust all furniture and ledges. 

\\ ipe bleacher seats. 

Empty trash cans. 

Empty ash trays. 

Wet moj> auditorium floor. 

\\ et mop floors in rest rooms. 

Clean lavatories, urinals, stools, and 
shower stalls. 

Fill towel dispensers. 

Replace, soap in rest rooms. 

Pick up all trash and paper on com¬ 
munity center grounds. 

Remove trash from reflector pools. 

Sweep all rvalks and entrances 
(morning and afternoon). 

Fill drink machines. 

Clean water fountains. 

Kceji building clean through con¬ 
stant watchfulness. 

Check all doors to see that they work 
propel ly. 

Set uj> equipment as directed. 
Weekly Duties: 

Wet-wipe all furniture and bleach¬ 
ers. 

Wet mop all floors. 

Clean halls. 

Rake trash from reflector pool. 

Scrub rest room floors. 

Notify director of supplies needed 
and work needed. 

Work ground around shrubbery. 

Repair equipment. 

Sweep down cobwebs. 

Cheek and report oil level to direc¬ 
tor. 

Monthly Duties: 

\\ ash windows. 

Clean walls. 

Clean bleacher mechanism. 

Clean equipment shelves. 

Wax office furniture. 
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Listening and Viewing 

Folklore Audio-Visual Library 


Recordings—For Listening: 

International Musical Eisteddfod, West¬ 
minster, WAL 209, two-record album, 
3314 rpm, $12.40. Musical documen¬ 
tary, sponsored by UNESCO, of festi¬ 
val held in Wales in July, 1952. 

One, Two, Three—and a Zing, Zing, 
Zing, Folkways FP 703, 10-inch LP, 
$4.45. Children’s games and street 
cries, recorded on New T ork streets. 
American Folk Songs and Ballads, 
Frank Warner, Elektra EKLP 3, 10- 
inch LP, $4.45. 

English Folk Songs, Folkways FP 823, 
10-inch LP, $4.45. Songs from many 
English counties, by Wallace House. 
Voudoun Rituals, Elektra EKLP 5, 10- 
inch LP, $4.45. Recorded on location 
in Haiti by Mya Deren. 

Recordings—For Dancing: 

Folk and Square Dance Educational 
Series, RCA Victor 45-6169-^5-6184, 
78 rpm, with instruction sheet, $1.16 
each. The best of old dances, includ¬ 
ing Bingo (American Play Party) and 
Tra-la-la, Ja Saa (Noru egian Singing 
Game) and a useful Virginia Red 
(First Part, Reel and March). 


Songs and Dances of Switzerland, Folk¬ 
ways FP 809, 10-inch LP, $4.45. 
French, German, Swiss dances, with 
calls. 

Folkways recordings include notes. 
Films: 

Square Dance Reunion, 11 minutes, 
color; sale, $90.00, rental $5.00. Quad¬ 
rille to “The Texas Star,’’ by a group 
of Western square dancers. 

Dance Festival, 10 minutes, black and 
white; sale $36.00, rental $3.00. Rus¬ 
sian dance groups filmed in London 
at an international dance festival. 
Films from 1). D. Livingston. 220 Clin¬ 
ton Street, New York 2. 

Film Strips: 

Sioux and Navajo, Folkways, FMS 40, 
63 frames, black and white, $10.00. 
Documentary with text and foreword. 
The Ancient Maya, Folkways, FMS 
802, 54 frames, color, $10.00. Excava¬ 
tions, temples, arteraft, writing, with 
notes by G. F. Ekhohn. Film strips 
from Folkways Record and Service 
Corporation. 117 West 46th Street, 
New York 19. 


AWARDS YOU CAN AFFORD 


OVER 100 RECREATION 
DEPARTMENTS USING 
OUR PLASTIC TROPHYS 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 



W.1T MOODY 


704 N. MARIPOSA 
BURBANK. CALIF. 


REMINDER... 

America^ 3ine£t 

cAthletic Equipment 

IS BUILT BY 


FOR CATALOG WRITE: 
W. J. Volt Rubber Carp. 
1600 East 25»h Street 
Las Angeles 11, Calif. 


New York 10, Chicago 10, Los Angeles 11 


NEW 

RECREATION 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Recreation Bibliography. Washington 
6, D.C. AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., 
1953. 

71 pp. $1.00 

A comprehensive and new bibliogra¬ 
phy. Includes books under the head¬ 
ings ot theory, history, philosophy, or¬ 
ganization, administration, leadership, 
areas, facilities, research, institutional, 
older people, programs, dancing, dra¬ 
matics, music, hobbies, crafts, games, 
storytelling, sports, parties, and camp¬ 
ing. 

A complete list of publishers and 
their addresses appears in the appen- 



Desirable Athletic 
Competition for Children 

Guiding principles for recreation lead¬ 
ers, administrators, teachers and par¬ 
ents conducting programs of athletics 
for elementary school age children. 
Report is based on recommendations 
of competent pediatricians, cardiolo¬ 
gists. physiologists and orthopedic 
surgeons. 

Price single copy 50c 

2-9 copies 35c each; 10-99 copies 25c 
each; 100 or more copies 20c each 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 

1201—Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C 
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Birthday New.* 

• Coinciding with their forty-first an¬ 
niversary (March 12 I, the Girl Scouts 
of the United Stales of America an¬ 
nounce a new proficiency award. My 
Government.” Requirements for earn 
ing the badge include the study of our 
basic American documents: the me¬ 
chanics of registration, primaries, 
local and national balloting: issues of 
the coming elections: public services 
and their tax support; the duties and 
obligations of citizens: comparison of 
our democratic election procedures 
with the practices of a Girl Scout troop 
government. The basic outline of the 
requirements was prepared by a volun¬ 
teer group of League of \\ omen 
Voters, in cooperation with educators 
and representatives of national organi¬ 
zations and government departments. 
Horning the ‘My Government" badge 
will constitute a post-graduate course 
in the “Community Life ’ field of the 
Girl Scout program. 

• To mark tin- anniversary of their 
organization s founding, the ( am\) Fire 
Girls annually select a national service 
project for the coming year. The 1953 
project will be "Down to l.arth. to be 
announced during thcii forty-third 
“birthday’ week, March 15 to 21. The 
more than 370.000 members of Re¬ 
organization will discover through 
“Down to Karth" explorations how the 
soil a fleets their health, wealth and 
happiness anil how man's progress 
toward better living depends Upon the 
land and what grows on it and in it. 

Latest \d(liti«iiis 

Development of their recreation pro¬ 
grams to include new* activities an I 
serve additional groups in the com¬ 
munity—milestones of progress—have 
Wen reported bv: 

Oakland, California—A cultural arts 
program for six-to twelve-year olds. 
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Music is made tangible through listen¬ 
ing to recordings and piano composi¬ 
tions. using rhythmic instruments— 
gongs, symbols, bells, drums, and so 
on. The children then express how 
they hear and feel through finger paint¬ 
ings, line and free form drawings. A 
few notes are learned at a time and 
used in song and on instruments, and 
the youngsters are then encouraged to 
make their own music. Two Saturday- 
morning classes are conducted in the 
recreation center where the children 
may later take part in classes, especially 
planned for their age group, in pot¬ 
tery, painting and design, dramatics 
and modern dance. 

• A "30 to 10 Club” for young adults. 

A social recreation program, including 
dancing, card playing and parties, 
planned by the group itself, is being 
sponsored by the recreation depart 
merit; A glass-enclosed clubroom in 
the Lake Merritt boathouse, equipped 
with piano, phonograph, public ad¬ 
dress system and a kitchen, is available 
from seven o’clock to midnight on the 
first Friday and third Saturday of each 
month. There are no officers and no 
dues, but a small fee is charged for 
refreshments. 

San Angelo, Texas—A Toastmaster 
Cluh. A group—kept small deliber¬ 
ately— 0 f young folks meets once a 
week for instruction and training in 
the intricacies of being masters of 
ceremonies. Their services are used 
in many departmental programs. 
Wiilamalane Park Recreation District. 
Oregon —A family-nite program. Band 
concerts, community sings and square 
dance exhibitions in the park are 
planned for grown-ups. and special 
events, games and races are included 
for the children. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan —A Junior 
Kennel Club. Over thirty voimgsters. 
under sixteen years of age, meet on 
the first Saturday of each month and 
arc taught, bv two advisors, the train¬ 
ing. grooming and care of their dogs. 
Kansas City. Missouri—A Downtown 
Recreation Center. Classes in weav 
ing. ceramics, leather crafts, wood 
carving, many types of painting and 
crafts for leaders of children's groups, 
under the supervision of the arts and 
crafts supervisor of the recreation divi¬ 
sion. are open to clerks and office 
workers. The center is open five dnvs 
a week and many a lunch hour is 
spent there. Golden-Age. young adult 
and music groups also make use of the 
center. 

Concord. Aorth Carolina Mumal rec¬ 
ognition and award night. A banquet 
and program are sponsored by the 
commission, during which honor 
awards I to local organizations and lay¬ 


men), special and professional awards 
are conferred upon those who have 
cooperated in the cause of recreation. 

l)ranin “'Festival” 

The first three months of the year are 
busy ones for the amateur drama 
groups in the thirteen regions into 
which Canada is divided for the pur¬ 
poses of their Dominion Drama Festi¬ 
val.* Thev compete in the final re¬ 
gional drama festivals, the last of 
which will be held this yeai in New¬ 
foundland from March 26 to 28. 1 roin 
May 4 to 9, the best productions chosen 
from each region will be presented in 
the final annual festival at Victoria. 

The adjudicator for the 1952 finals 
is Mr John Allen, actor-author-pro 
ducer, Chairman of the International 
Theatre Institute Conference on , t outh 
and the Theatre, UNESCO, presently 
on leave from the British Broadcasting 
Company. Executives of the Dominion 
Drama Festival feel that .Mr. Allens 
advice and help will be most valuable, 
in connection with the increasing num¬ 
ber of children’s theatre companies 
which arc now producing in Canada, 
inasmuch as he was for several years 
the administrator-producer for a chil¬ 
dren’s theatre presenting twelve pro¬ 
ductions and two hundred and fifty 
performances yearly. 

Mr. Richard MacDonald, the Festi¬ 
val’s executive secretary-treasurer, re¬ 
ported in the January issue of Domin¬ 
ion Drama Festival News Letter, that 
his recently completed tour of Canada 
had discovered plans for many new 
drama leagues, better attendance 
and organization of meetings of exist¬ 
ing groups, more serious thought being 
given to the selection of plays. He also 
reported an increased interest in the 
theatre, particularly on the part of 
business men as to the place drama 
should hold in national and community 
growth. He suggested that the latter 
development may have resulted from 
the generous cooperation with the fes¬ 
tival of Calvert Distillers. Limited, 
whose provision of an annual contiilla¬ 
tion of $15,000 towards the operation 
of the Festival was announced in de¬ 
tail in July. 1952. A Calvert regional 
trophy and cash award of SI00 will in* 
given to the winning group in each of 
the thirteen regional festivals, anti a 
tropliv and SI.000 in cash will 1«- 
awarded to the group presenting the 
best full-length play at the final festi¬ 
val. The company's representatives 
have been most cooperative and help¬ 
ful to the individual drama leagues 
throughout Canada. 

• See “Canadian Drama Festival" in the 
November. lUM, i*siie of Hr.CRF.ATlo>. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

If you are planning to move, 
notify us at least thirty days be¬ 
fore the date of the issue with 
whieh it is to take effect, if pos¬ 
sible, in order to receive your 
magazines without interruption. 
Send both your old and new ad¬ 
dresses hy letter, card or post 
office form 22S to: 

Subscription Department 
Recreation M lgazine 
315 Fourth Avenue 
New \ork 10, N. Y. 

The post office will not forward 
copies unless you provide extra 
postage. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent. 


Coed young adult camp seeking staff, with 
vital interest in working with 18 to 28 year 
olds, to develop creative and full social 
group work program. Skills and experience 
necessary. State details. 

CAMP LEHMAN 
1395 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 

Phone—ATwater 9-0568 


CHAMPION 

TOT LOT 

SAFE PLAYGROUND DEVICES 
ALL GALVANIZED HEAVY DUTY 

“It’s The Selection of 
The Experts” 

“APPROVED BY PARENTS” 

LOOK! 

• CLIMBING GYM 

Circular—8' high, 5' dio. 

• METAL SAND BOX 

1 2' x 1 2'—16 gauge 

• ALL METAL SLIDE 

Stainless Steel Bedway—5' high—10' 
long 

• SWING SET 

2 Flexi Swing Seats—Oilless Bronze 
Bearing Hangers 
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"Specs on Request" 

CHAMPION RECREATION 
EQUIPMENT, INC. 

Highland Park, Illinois 







M keep them sparkling bright and clean 

\\\\ the simple, easy way with 

W hB Vj "&«U 

the cleaner that works like magic removing rust, stains, soap oil, 
body grease, lime deposits and algae formations that so detract from (Iftv 
the appearance and sanitary conditions of pools and showers. It Vd’ 
also minimizes conditions that breed and spread infectious germs. 

Simply sprinkle a little Saf-T-Klenz Powder on the damp surface, W' 
mop lightly, then rinse with clear water. Odorless. Harmless to AL 
hands, clothing, floors and drains. Write for a generous free sam- ITT 
pie of Saf-T-Klenz and see for yourself how quickly and easily \W 
your pools and showers will be gleamingly clean with no hard j 
rubbing. Sold with a guarantee of satisfaction. I / 


BERMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


719 SUPERIOR STREET 

□ Please send free sample of Saf-T-Klenz. 

□ Please send quantity prices. 

Namf. .. 


TOLEDO 4, OHIO 


City & State . 


SQUARE DANCING C „T 

Sa ea&cf fo learnt . . . So eddy fo teacA 

J m With these Sqoare Dance Records with Progressive 

Oral Instructions and Calls by ED DURLACHER . 

"" I Here is the easy and economical way to meet the 

. Il ever-growing demand for square dancing in your 

Jm community. . . the HONOR YOUR PARTNER series 

of square dance records. 

wK Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts with simplified 

progressive oral instructions by Ed Durlacher —in- 
si nut ions easily understood by dancers of all ages. 
Following a brief pause, giving the dancers time to 
square their sets, the music and calls begin. The 
TOP HANDS, directed by FRANK NOVAK, offer the best in scintillating and foot 
tapping square dance music. The calls are delivered hy one of the nation’s most out¬ 
standing square dance authorities, ED DURLACHER. 

The fifth album in the series contains music only, without calls or instructions--“The 
Square Dance Caller’s Delight”. 

* * * 

COUPLE DANCES AND MIXERS 

Album 6s Full oral “walk-through” instructions for six couple dances and mixers . . . 
all popular favorites. Includes a 12" record of music for all six. 

RHYTHMS 

Album 7s Designed to aid in the teaching of rhythms to the very young. Popular chil 
dren’s favorite tunes are used to illustrate many rhythmic movements. Just the album 
you’ve wanted for so very long. 


AM records guaranteed 
against breakage, 
FOREVERI 


Learn mare about the 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. 
Write for a descriptive folder. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


DEPT. R-14 


FREEPORT, NEW YORK 
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NOW—boys and girls of all ages find 
good reading is good fun! 


fiMjgsags:.Mi 


CHILDREN'S DIGEST—The best of the old and new— 
in children's literature—for boys end girls from 5 to 12 

CHILDREN'S DIGEST is o must in every children's library! Each issue brings 132 color- 
fully illustrated pages with reprints of the well loved classics—Dickens, Stevenson, 
Kipling, Milne, and stories of present doy authors, like Bianco, Dr. Suess, Mitchell, 
Bourn, as well os poges of good comics, puzzles, things to do. Widely acclaimed by 
librarians, teachers, parents and boys ond girls themselves, it is o delightful, instruc¬ 
tive mogozlne (hot makes good reading good funl 

1 year (10 issues) $3 2 years (20 issues) $5 






HUMP1Y DUMPTY S MAGAZINE for little children 3 to 7 

Here, ot last, is a sporkling mogozine to delight, instruct and entertoin little children. 
Designed For the child from 3 to 7, every story ond activity in the 132 colorful digest- 
size pages will give the child the jay of doing things, and instill a love for good 
reoding. Eoch issue will bring Tell-Me Stories, Read-Alaud Stories, Stories for Begin¬ 
ners, all by leading children's authors, plus Ingenious poges of coloring, drawing, 
cutouts, puzzles, games, stimulating things to do. A treasure for busy little honds 
. . . For octlve little mindsl 


1 year (10 issues) $3 


2 years (20 issues) $5 


COMPACT—The Pocket Magazine for Young People 
Now published monthly and available by subscriptions! 

Eoch 164 page lively issue will include two condensations of the best books for young 
people, a selection of the best orticles, features, fiction, romance, adventure; o 
monthly fashion report ond deportments on movies, personalities, careers, everything 
that will make COMPACT the counsellor ond componian of teen-oge boys ond girls. 


1 year (10 issues) $3 


2 years 120 issues) $5 


Published by the Publishers of Parents' Magazines 




Today, thousands of group workers everywhere use and refer to this practical, 
authoritative reference on child core and training. PARENTS' MAGAZINE 5s the only 
publication that cavers the newest trends, the up-to-date thoughts on the everydoy 
problems ol rearing children from crib to college. Group workers find so much help 
in fhe Important orticles; the reviews of now books for children ond parents; the free 
sludy programs lor parents groups. The deportments on movies, recreation, family lun, 
make it an Invaluable guide for everyone interested in childron oF any ago. 


• shltd care 

• health 

• school adjustments 

• behavior problems 

• teen age problems 


• adolescence 

• family relations 

• community living 

• Family departments 
en foods, home, etv. 


1 year $3 2 years $5 3 years $7 


Parents' Institute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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Town and Gown Cooperation 

Students in tlie Community Recrea¬ 
tion course at Elmira College (New 
York) have obtained, for several 
years, valuable experience in leader¬ 
ship, through field work provided by 
the department of recreation in Elmira. 
They serve as assistants from six to 
nine o’clock, Monday through Thurs¬ 
day evenings, in the city school build¬ 
ings, where recreation is provided for 
children, five years old and over. Other 
students, under Student Fellowship, 
serve as volunteer teachers at the neigh¬ 
borhood settlement house. 

Milestone—and Analysis 

The granting, by the University of 
Minnesota, of the 2t)0th degree in recre¬ 
ation in December, 1952, prompted 
Dr. Fitzgeiald. Director of Recreation 
Training, Department of Physical Edu¬ 
cation and Athletics, to send us a bit of 
statistical analysis: 


Bachelor’s degree (instituted 1938, 

first awarded 1940). 161 

Master’s degree (instituted 1946, 

first awarded 1947). 36 

Master’s degree in hospital recreation 

(instituted I960, first awarded 1951).... 3 

(93 to men—107 to women) 200 

Present registration: 

Undergraduates . 90 

Graduates—general recreation . 12 

Graduates—hospital recreation . 8 

(53% women—47% men) 110 


Folk Activities on a Campus 

Folklore enthusiasts on the campus 
of Springfield College have been pre¬ 
sented with an opportunity to share 
ideas on, and participate in, folk dances, 
music and games, through the good 
offices of the Circle and Square Com¬ 
mittee. This student-led group, spon¬ 
sored by the Recreation and Youth 
Leadership Division, formerly limited 
its program to providing square dances 
for the campus community. Recently, 
however, they have widened the scope 
of their activities to include folk recre¬ 
ation. The result is a weekly workshop 


_a “laboratory”—in which leadership 

techniques may be practiced and reper¬ 
tories enlarged. The group plans to 
continue operation of campus dances, 
present a folk festival and to cooperate 
with various ethnic groups in local ac¬ 
tivities. Membership invitations have 
been extended to the entire campus, and 
members of the physical education staff 
of the Springfield public schools have 
also been invited to take part in and 
use the workshop as a resource for their 
in-service training program. 

West Coast News 

Two three-unit, Saturday morning 
courses, are being offered this spring 
at the new campus of San Francisco 
State College— Group Work Leadership 
in Recreation and Camping and Out¬ 
door Education Programs, with Dr. 
Hedley S. Dimock as consultant. 

Student Aid 

Have you seen Your Opportunity? 
It is the new edition of an annual cata¬ 
logue of grants, fellowships, scholar¬ 
ships, awards, prizes, loan funds, com¬ 
petitions—thousands of financial op¬ 
portunities available in colleges and 
universities, through foundations, busi¬ 
ness and educational institutions. Edit¬ 
ed and for sale by Theodore S. Jones, 
73 Adams Street, Milton 87, Massachu¬ 
setts. Paper-bound, §3.95. (See also 
Student Aid — P162, National Recrea¬ 
tion Association, described on page 447 
of January llECKKATION.) 

Lost—One Correspondent! 

We heard that Miss 11a Schoonover, 
recreation student at Utah State Agri¬ 
cultural College, might be our On the 
Campus “correspondent. ’ However, no 
news yet! In 1951-52 a cleverly illus¬ 
trated little Handbook of welcome and 
activities w r as issued by the U.S.A.C. 
Women’s Athletic Association to incom¬ 
ing students. Was there a 1952-53 edi¬ 
tion? 
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r CRAFT 

CATALOG 



120 PAGES... Complete 
Craft Supplies. Tools, De¬ 
signs, Instruction Books 
from America’s Most Com¬ 
plete Stock. Includes 
Leather Craft, Glove Mak- i 
ing. Lamp Shades, Metal j 
Tooling, Cork Craft. Latest 
Textile Paints, Shell Craft, Basketry, Glass 
Etching, Raffia, Rubber Molds. Fascinating 
New Picture Craft and Many Others. 

Send For Your FREE Copy NOW .. . 

GRIFFIN CRAFT SUPPLIES 

5626-R Telegraph Ave. • Oakland 9, Calif. 



The National Society for 
Crippled Children & Adults, Inc. 
11 S. LaSalle, St., Chicago 3, 111. 


if 

11...it's for a 
Gymnasium.. 

/ 


> 


• Gymnasium Equipment 

• Telescopic Gym Seats 

• Basketball Scoreboards 

e Basketball Backstops 

• Steel Lockers, Lockerobes 
and Grade-Robes < 

KJxiU fa* gatafaf 

FRED MEDART PRODUCTS,me. 


3566 0E KALB ST. ST LOUIS 18, MO. 


for 78 Years 
The Standard Of Ovality 
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Lint* Marker 

Ryan Manufacturing Company, 
known to the recreation industry for 
many years as makers of fine line 
marking equipment, lias recently an¬ 
nounced their new line of four wheel 
visual line markers. 

The “New Olympic” is made of 
galvanized steel hopper construction 
with four aluminum alloy wheels for 
lighter weight and ease in handling. 
The total weight of the marker is only 
42 pounds and it has a capacity of 101) 
pounds of any line marking substance 
including talc, gypsum, marble dust, 
lime, chalk, and so on. For informa¬ 
tion write directly to Ryan Manufac¬ 
turing Company “R”, 3463 Motor Ave¬ 
nue, Los Angeles 34, California. 

/ip Clip 

/ip Clip is a drive-in metal clip 
which enables anyone to put up 
shelves, partitions, and so on, in a 
jiffy with no other tool than a ham¬ 
mer. It is driven in like a nail, and 
forms a rigid slotted support without 
the use of nails or screws. 



Made of 22 gauge heat-treated hard¬ 
ened steel, /ip Clips are in the form 
of channel pieces, I : kj inches in length, 
5/16 inch deep and 5/16 inch wide. 
Extending from the back are four 
sharp prongs which, when the unit is 


pounded in, provide a support for 
shelves or partitions. The channels arc 
designed to take up to quarter-inch 
plywood, regular wood, masonite, 
glass, cardboard, sheet metal, and so 
on; however, shelves of material too 
thick to fit into the channels may be 
supported by resting it on top of the 
clips. To install a shelf, all that is 
necessary is to pound a few Zip Clips 
into the vertical sides where the shelves 
are to extend across, slip the shelving 
into or on top of the channels and the 
shelf is up. They can also be used as 
supports for drawer dividers, bin divi¬ 
ders and pigeon holes in stock rooms, 
tool and supply compartments for hob¬ 
by shops, and so forth. 

Zip (’.lips are sold in stores, six for 
$.25, or available postpaid, twenty - 
four for $1.00, from the manufacturer, 
Asa I). Scott Industries. Incorporated, 
5447 Way-lie Avenue, Chicago 40, Illi¬ 
nois. 

Fleekel Glaze 

Fleckcl, a new glaze with tiny specks 
of color in it, lias just been announced 
by the I’emco Corporation. It is a 
clear gloss glaze with a choice of pink, 
blue, blue-green, brown or black specks 
which come out in firing ns tiny, in¬ 
dividual flecks of color; or when fired 
slightly higher, the specks in the glaze 
will flow or “feather.” This means 
flint two effects are possible with each 
color. 

Fleekel prov ides a multitude of deco¬ 
rative possibilities for craft potters. 
The colors can be combined for spatter- 
dash patterns or both the clear specks 
and the feathery effects can be used 
on a single piece by an extra firing. 
It can be used over a white or colored 
body or it can be applied over under 
glaze colors. It can be combined with 
other glazes ns an artistic border, band 
or medallion and used on figurines as 
a quick and easy method of providing 
patterned areas for dresses, hats, and 


so on. This new* glaze is supplied in 
liquid form, packed in four-ounce jars 
which cost $.R5 each. It is made up in 
two series; one for clay bodies that 
mature at cone Oil) and one for those 
that are regularly fired to cone 06. 
Distribution will be through regular 
Pemeo dealers. For further informa¬ 
tion write to the Pemeo Corporation, 
Pottery Arts Division, 5601 Eastern 
Avenue, Baltimore 24, Maryland. 

Tru-Swing Hatting Instructor 

Several recreation departments have 
been using, with success, the Tru- 
Swing baseball hatting instructor or 
tee. a device which simplifies the teach¬ 
ing of hatting fundamentals and speeds 
up the game for eight-to-ten-vear-olds. 
In ordinary baseball, with this age 
group, much of the playing time is 
wasted in waiting for a young pitcher 
to get a hall into the strike zone. Tru- 
Swing eliminates this wasted time and, 
as a result, youngsters get more fun 
out of the game. Use of this batting 
tee also teaches the batters to hit 
properly, keeping their eyes on the 
ball and hitting only good pitches by 
keeping a level swing. 

The base of the Tru-Swing is a regu¬ 
lation home plate, made of rubber and 
weighing 14 pounds, with ten holes in 
which one of the flexible uprights may¬ 
be inserted to simulate any given pitch. 
There are four uprights of different 
lengths with each tee and these, with 
the various positions of the holes in 
the base, permit the ball to be placid 
as an inside, outside, or right-down- 
tlic-alley pitch at four ditlerent heights 
between knee and shoulder. The ball 
used is a regulation hardball; and it 
is plaeed on the top of the selected 
upright 

In the picture, one of the tees is 



shown in use during a game at Yfnr- 
ren, Ohio. 

Detailed information about the Tru- 
Swing batting instructor may he ob¬ 
tained hv writing to Trn-Swiiig, Post 
Office Box 623, Warren, Ohio. 
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Books Received 


Animals Under Your Feet! Ivah 
Green. Grosset and Dunlap, New 
York 10. Pp. 129. $2.75. 

Appointed Executive Local Govern¬ 
ment, John C. Pollens. The Haynes 
Foundation, 2324 South Figueroa 
Street. Los Angeles 7. Pp. 250. Pa¬ 
per. $3.00; cloth, $3.75. 

Corporation Giving, F. Emerson An¬ 
drews. Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York 22. Pp. 361. $4.50. 

Cultivation of Community Leaders. 
Tiie, William W. Biddle. Harper 
and Brothers. New York 16. Pp. 
203. $3.00. 

Essentials in Interviewing, Anne F. 
Fenlason. Harper and Brothers, 
New York 16. Pp. 352. $4.00. 

Joy of Dancing, The, Charlotte Hess. 
Dance Books, 811 Carnegie Hall. 
New York. Pp. 107. $5.00. 

Metropolitan Los Angeles: One 
Community, Mel Scott. The Haynes 
Foundation. Los Angeles 7. Pp. 208. 
$5.00. 

Metropolitan Los Angeles: Its Gov¬ 
ernments, Helen L. Jones and Rob¬ 
ert F. Wilcox. The Haynes Founda¬ 
tion, Los Angeles 7. Pp. 232. $5.00. 

Recreation Leadership, H. Dan Cor¬ 
bin. Prentice Hall. Inc.. New York 
11. Pp. 465. $6.65. 


Pamphlets 


Annual Report for 1951-52. The 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu¬ 
cation. 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. Pp. 45. 

Ferns of Hawaii National Park, 
Douglass H. Hubbard. Naturalist 
Division, Hawaii National Park, Ha¬ 
waii. Pp. 40. $.50. 


First Book of Chess, I. A. Horowitz 
and Fred Reinfeld. Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., New York 3. Pp. 126. 
$1.25. 

Mammals of Yosemite, Harry C. 
Parker. Yosemite Natural History 
Association. Inc., Box 545, Yosemite 
National Park, California. Pp. 105. 
$.50 plus $.10 mailing charge. 

No Work Today! Varden Fuller. Pub¬ 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16. Pp. 28. 
$.25. 


Magazines 


Beach and Pool. December 1952 

How to Finance Your Pool. 

Pool Depths. 

Keep Your Swimming Pool Clean, 
Spencer Turbine Company. 

Wading Pools. 

Three Prize Winning Pool Projects. 

January 1953 

One City’s Beach Development Pro¬ 
gram (Escanaba, Michigan). 

Get ’Em Young and Keep ’Em 
Swimming, Howard Ploessel. 

Pool Maintenance — Your Safety 
Program. 

Design Portfolio V. Size of Pool. 

Three Prize V inning Pool Projects. 

Camping Magazine, February 1953 

Coeducational Program in Brother- 
Sister Camps, Hedley G. Dimock. 

Use a Camper Interest Inventory, 
Richard E. Stultz. 

Interesting Nature Activities With 
a Real Purpose, V. E. Vivian. 


CREATIVE CAREERS 
IN THE YWCA 

Require Bachelor's degree and experience, such 
as Recreation—Group-Work—Teaching. 

Write to PERSONNEL SERVICES, 
NATIONAL BOARD, YWCA 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


BURKE BETTER BUILT 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Ask for special literature: catalog and price 
list, complete specifications and drawings 
booklet “Planning Your Playground” 

jUMAM A ^ 


COMPLETE LINE OF 
PLAYGROUND, HOME 
PLAYSCHOOL 

PLAY DEVICES 

Writs Depl C 


History and application 
of artificial respiration 

ADVENTURES in 
ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION 

by PETER V. KARPOVICH, M.P.E., M.D. 

For the first time, here is the complete 
story of artificial respiration, from rhe 
crude, often cruel methods of prehis¬ 
toric man to die most modern scien¬ 
tific and humane techniques. 

Revival from drowning, smothering, 
asphyxiation, electrical shock and 
other causes of apparent death are cov¬ 
ered. The author tells how to apply 
the Nielsen method of manual artifi¬ 
cial respiration in every situation, with 
special reference to injuries and the 
victim’s location. Original tables make 
this vital information clear at a glance. 
Dr. Karpovich provides 22 rabies in 
all, plus 127 illustrations, many of 
them from contemporary prints. 

For all aquatic leaders, camp leaders, 
and everyone concerned witli life and 
safety, this book should be required 
reading! $7.50 


New ideas to enliven 
every kind of occasion 




THE J. E. BURKE CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

factory Branch, Box 986 New Brunswick, N. J. 


The 

HANDBOOK 
of SKITS 
and STUNTS 

by HELEN 
and LARRY 

EISENBERG 


Recreation leaders in every field— 
adult and child, indoor and ourdoor, 
school, camp, church, or what have 
you—will find a wealth of ideas in this 
big, new stunt hook. Over 400 new 
and favorite skits and stunts are in¬ 
cluded. Just a glance at the book’s 
lively table of contents indicates its 
wide range of interest: 

1. Introduction (including: How to 
Do a Stunt Night, and How to Start 
a Drama Club). 2. How to Make Up 
Your Own Skits and Stunts. 3. Stunts 
for One Individual ("The Life of the 
Party”). 4. Quickies anil Longies (lit¬ 
tle rehearsal needed). 5. Stunts and 
Dramatic Games. 6. Longer Stunts 
(requiring script and rehearsal). 7. 
Stunts Using a Narrator. S. Physical 
Feats and Stunts (Can You Do This?) 
9. Skits from Foreign Lands. $2.95 

at your bookstore or direct 

ASSOCIATION PRESS 

291 BROADWAY • NEW YORK CITY 7 
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Masters Theses in Health. 
I'hvsieal Education and If cereal jon 

Thomas K. Cureton. American Asso¬ 
ciation for Health. Physical Fduca- 

tion and Recreation. Washington. 
D.C. Pp. 292. $3.00. 

The purpose of this hook is to serve 
as a convenient index for writers and 
research workers in education, recrea¬ 
tion and related fields. It lists and 
classifies 3.378 masters theses and is 
complete through the year 1946. The 
list includes some theses completed in 
other academic departments on a topic- 
in physical education, health nr recrea¬ 
tion which was sponsored or advised 
hy a member of the physical education 
staff. 

The topics are classified in the same 
manner as was the index of doctorate 
theses prepared hy Hr. Cureton and 
published in the Research Quarterly 
for March. 1949. Theses are classified 
according to topics, the principal em¬ 
phasis in research method, and the 
institution in which they were sub¬ 
mitted. 

The summary of the fields covered 
indicated 2.268 theses under the gen¬ 
eral heading. “Health. Physical Educa¬ 
tion and Recreation," as compared 
with only four in the field of recrea¬ 
tion. The individual theses are classi¬ 
fied hy number under a variety of 
topics such as ‘ Recreational '1 ime," 
“Playground Facilities." “Recreational 
Facilities,” “Organization of Play¬ 
ground Programs,” Interest Prefer¬ 
ences,” and so on. Although a ma¬ 
jority of the topics lifted are not di¬ 
rectly related to recreation, the Volume 
indicates the nature and extent of the 
masters theses that have been prepared 
in recreation and iclated field". 

\rl School—Self-Tniiglit 

Matlack Price and A Thornton llishop. 

Greenberg: Publisher. New York 22. 

Pp 439. $10.00. 

An unusual book, written for the 
many people, voung and old. who either 
wi»h to train themselves for an art ca¬ 
reer or to make some field of ait tin ir 


new Publications 


Covering the 
Leisure-time Field 


hobby. .Major art courses, as taught 
in leading schools, are covered amaz¬ 
ingly well. Fine Arts subjects include 
History of Ait. Art Appreciation, 
Drawing, Color. Painting. Methods and 
Materials. Illustration. Techniques; 
while the Design Arts section of the 
book covers Design in General, Adver¬ 
tising, Art. Lettering, Typography. 
Photography, Packaging, Industrial 
Design. Decorative Painting. Interior 
Design, Fashion, Planning Your Art 
Career. No other hook like this has 
been published for art students. It 
could also be very valuable to teach¬ 
ers. and to leaders of art and crafts 
groups. Matlack Price has spent eight¬ 
een years teaching at Pratt Institute 
and the Rhode Island School of De¬ 
sign; while A. Thornton llishop has 
been both a practising art director of 
an advertising agency and a teacher at 
the Grand Central School of Art for a 
number of years. Both authors have 
published other art hooks. 

Community Uses of Public 
School Facilities 

Harold II. Punks. King’s Crown Press. 

Columbia University, New ^ork. Pp. 

243. $3.75. 

Recent decades have seen a marked 
extension in the use of public school 
facilities by community groups. Mr. 
Punke has rendered a valuable service 
by his analysis of judicial opinions re¬ 
garding community uses of school fa¬ 
cilities. His hook represents a *tudy of 
23f! cases on the subject whit h have 
come before the nation’s higher state 
and federal courts. 

Cases have been grouped for anal¬ 
ysis under several headings, such as 
I ses for Which School Authorities 
May Acquire Facilities.” “Religious 
mid Parochial I ses,” “Cultural and 
Entertainment Uses, and others. 

In summarizing the uses for which 
school authorities inay acquire facili¬ 
ties, Mr. Punke states. “Land foi play- 
ground- and athletic fields may be ac¬ 
quired bv school boards, under their 
general authority to maintain schools. 


although there may- be dispute regard¬ 
ing the amount of land which may be 
acquired for the purpose.’" Many cases 
cited relate to such questions as the 
location of a playground, the purchase 
of bleachers for a high school athletic 
field, or the provision of a stadium. 

The use of school facilities for com¬ 
mercial profit-making purposes consti¬ 
tutes a type of community use on which 
courts are divided. Wide variation is 
also noted in the decisions relating to 
the cultural and entertainment uses of 
school facilities. “This range and de¬ 
viation are particularly significant in 
revealing judicial attitudes on general 
community uses of school facilities. 

Of special interest to recreation 
workers is the chapter entitled “Tort 
Liability of School Districts in Connec¬ 
tion with Community Uses of School 
Facilities.” The materials in this chap¬ 
ter show that, for the United States as 
a whole, there has been a gradual shift 
from governmental immunity in tort. 
Non-school eases seem to reflect this 
shift more clearly than school cases. 
To some extent this shift has taken 
place through judicial reasoning. In 
the opinion of the author. “In several 
respects a change in legal framework 
to provide generally for tort liability 
of school districts for injuries resulting 
from employee negligence might be im¬ 
portant in extending community uses 
of school facilities. An important type 
of community use of such facilities re¬ 
lates to playground and recreational ac¬ 
tivity.” Suggestions are offered as to 
safeguards which might minimize in¬ 
juries to persons using school proper¬ 
ty. One of the conclusions reached is 
that ordinarily where school districts 
are liable in tort for injuries sustained 
by pupils they are also liable to adults 
injured when legitimately on the prem¬ 
ises for some authorized community 
use. 

The concluding chapter presents 
opinions with reference to the social 
implications growing out of the com¬ 
munity use of school facilities. I he 
importance of their use by the com- 
muriitv is felt to be es|>eeially great in 
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rural areas. 

The wide-spread authorization for 
the use of school property for a recre¬ 
ation program under the auspices of 
a public recreation department and the 
general approval of such use by the 
public are implied by the fact that no 
case was cited in the volume relating 
to such use of schools for a community 
recreation program.— George D. But¬ 
ler I Research Department, National 
Recreation Association. 

Kites 

H. Waller Fowler, Jr. A. S. Barnes 

and Company, New York 16. Pp. 

m , $1.75. 

Subtitled a “practical guide to kite 
making and flying,” this latest addition 
to the Barnes Sports Library is the 
kind of easy-to-understand resource 
material all recreation departments 
should have. Professional and volun¬ 
teer leaders working with older ele¬ 
mentary-school-age children will find 
a wealth of information in this volume 
to help them conduct kite activities. 

Mr. Waller is obviously a man who 
enjoys his kite flying. He wants others 
to have fun also. Most of the book is 
concerned with how-to-do-it explana¬ 
tions, hut the introductory pages give 
enough of the history of kite flying to 
add some real zest to making and fly¬ 
ing even a basic three-sticker. With a 
little imagination a ten-year old might 
consider himself Ben Franklin bring¬ 
ing electricity out of the sky. Or he 
might he hoisting a fellow soldier a 
hundred feet off the ground to see 
what was going on behind enemy lines 
—a use to which Mr. Waller tells 11 s 
kites were once put. 

For the small-fry interested in air¬ 
planes, kite making and kite flying can 
make him conversant with the lingo of 
pilots. Mr. Waller starts his brief 
chapter on theories of kite flying with 
the statement that “both airplane and 
kite stay aloft because of the move¬ 
ment of air against or across or around 
a nearly plane surface. The kite is 
really an anchored airplane. . . .” 

Even the recreation leader who is all 
thumbs will find the chapters on kite 
construction simple to follow. And if 
the interest in kites progresses as it 
should, by the end of April—the close 
of the kite season—the kite maker may 
lie going in for the box kites, tetra¬ 
hedral, combination and novelty kites 
described by Mr. Waller. 

A valuable final chapter in the hook 
has special interest for recreation lead¬ 
ers. Common classifications are given 
for kite contests; and simple direc¬ 
tions for organizing and administering 
kite contests are spelled out. Since kite 
flying requires the kind of open space 


that is found only in public parks and 
recreation areas in most cities, kite 
flying really should come under the 
special interest and promotion of the 
municipal recreation and park agency. 

There are a number of other things 
which could he said about this hook, 
but time doesn't permit—we’re on our 
way to buy some kite making materi¬ 
als.— David J. DuBois, Research De¬ 
partment, National Recreation Associ¬ 
ation. 

Photography Afield 

Ormal 1. Sprungman. The Stackpole 

Company, Harrisburg. Pennsylvania. 
Pp. 449.' $7.50. 

In the preface to this beautiful book 
Mr. Sprungman, camera editor of 
Sports Afield since 1934, says: “Pho¬ 
tography is a great and wonderful 
hobby. As a companion to hunting and 
fishing and outdoor life. ... it can 
capture momentarily, and without 
bloodshed, the little creatures that race 
over the land, live in trees, swim the 
lakes and trace their patterns across 
the sky.” His chapters, in which he 
proves this assertion, convey the zest 
and thrill of such an activity. In addi¬ 
tion, they present detailed information 
on the hows and wliys of the planning 
and the taking of a good photograph; 
and they range from a discussion of 
the sportsman’s camera to movie tak¬ 
ing and presentation. They also in¬ 
clude such intriguing topics as “Un¬ 
expected Camera Thrills,” “Compos¬ 
ing the Scene,” “Camera Gunning,” 
“Bird Photography,” “Filming Big 
Game,” “Filming at Night,” “Camera 
Pot Shots,” “Color Work.” “Dark¬ 
rooms Afield,” “Travelogs,” “Close- 
up Story Telling,” “Movie Tricks.’ 
and many others. In fact the author 
seems to have covered every aspect of 
the subject; and he has liberally illus¬ 
trated the publication with his own 
stunning photographs, some of which 
are in color. We suggest that all cam¬ 
era fans, or would-be fans, make their 
way to the nearest bookshop and look 
this over for themselves. 

Mr. Sprungman’s stills have ap¬ 
peared in many magazines of national 
circulation, including Life; and he 
served in the navy as photographic of¬ 
ficer. His photograph of a groundhog 
was used as the cover picture for the 
last issue of Recreation —-February 
1953. 

One-Pot Cookery 

Eidola Jean Bourgaize. Association 

Press, New York. Pp. 126. $2.50. 

It will not he long before campfires 
are once more aglow, and the aroma 
of good things to eat will lure campers 
down the trail of outdoor cookery—- 


from the mountains of Maine to the 
coast of California. This book on the 
subject, therefore, is an appetizing 
foretaste of things to come. It goes 
into detail, first of all, about the build¬ 
ing of good cooking lires and how to 
divide the cook-out jobs, and there¬ 
after presents a collection of delicious 
and well-tried recipes gathered from 
all corners of the country. These are 
not of fancy dishes, but of the simply 
prepared, inexpensive, tasty fare which 
goes so well with a campfire especially 
when well-spiced with hunger and with 
laughter. Just published! 

Slimmer Magic 

Kenneth B. and Susan H. Webb. As¬ 
sociation Press, New York. Pp. 

Anyone interested in camping, from 
whatever viewpoint, will find this ex¬ 
cellent pre-season reading as well as 
useful for reference later. It deals with 
the values obtained from and offered 
by the well-planned camp program— 
and with the building up of those 
precious and enduring memories of the 
campfire or of other enchanted mo¬ 
ments. 

Parents like to weigh the benefits of 
a summer camp very carefully, before 
sending their offspring out of reach of 
their own supervision. This book will 
not only help them to do this, but will 
give them ideas as to how to discrimi¬ 
nate among good camps when looking 
for particular values. 

It can be especially helpful to coun¬ 
selors, too, in reaching an understand¬ 
ing of their own responsibilities and 
in using resourcefulness in the plan¬ 
ning of their programs. 

The experiences of two camp direc¬ 
tors are given in running narrative 
form—as are the points of view of two 
parents. The hook makes for interest¬ 
ing as well as informative reading. 
Don’t hesitate to add it to your camp¬ 
ing library. 


Profile of a Folk Dancer 

Interesting reading for folk dance 
enthusiasts is Angelica Gibbs’ “Lilt, 
an entertaining and informational bio¬ 
graphical sketch of May Gadd. the na¬ 
tional director of the Country Dance 
Society of America and an outstanding 
folk dance authority, in “Profiles” in 
the February 7, 1953 issue of The New 
Yorker. 



The Index for Volume XL VI, which 
ends with this issue, appears on the 
following pages. See “Things Ton 
Should Know’’, page 574, for informa¬ 
tion about the new plan for future vol¬ 
ume numbers and indexes. 
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Administration 


Executive: How the Recreation Executive Appraises 

His Own Performance .September 1952 219 

Why Do Recreation Executives Fail? Charles K. Bright - 

, .May 1952 118 

New i ear s Resolutions of the Recreation Executive January 1955 462 

Finance: Local Recreation Expenditures .... June 1952 131 

Recreation and the Virginia Economy . October 1952 266 

Where to Gcr More Money for More Recreation Service, 

Dr. Ernest H. Campbell ■ ..March 1953 612 

Notes for the Administrator: 

Admissions Tax Laws . April 1952 10 

Administration Under City Manager May 1952 72 

Building Costs . September 1952 220 

Case of Legality, A. ... December 1952 410 

City Employee s Code of Ethics . December 1952 410 

Coun Petition Dismissed ..February 1953 526 

Department Adopts Policy on Personal Expenses ..February 1953 531 

Goals for the Modern City . .February 1953 531 

Insurance—Softball .May 1952 112 

Recreation Areas in Subdivisions December 1952 410 

Rest Rooms with Pay Toilets .February 1953 531 

School Expenditures Upheld .December 1952 410 

Siac of Baseball Diamonds . ..December 1952 410 

Subdivisions .September 1952 220 

Trends and Forecasts in Planning ..September 1952 220 
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Wisconsin Recreation Association Survey September 1952 220 
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Adult Recreation Clubs, Russell J. Fotal 

America Alerts Her Senior Citizens, Charles E. Reed 
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How to Tell a Good Golden Age Club. James H. 

Woods . 
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Areas, Facilities, Layout 
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19 
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72 
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HR 
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320 
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Films on Art ... ... __ 

Recreation Through Art, Eduard Kerr . 

Sunday Painters . 

Ways and Byways on the Road to Painting. Ruth Hill 
Wood ... 


Arts and Crafts 

Candle Making .. 

Crafts in the Recreation Program. Kir* Whitney 

Glue Tips . . 

How To Do It! Frank E. Staples: 

Make Sandals for Beach and Swimming Pool 

Nut Cup from a Tin Can Top . 

Make a Magazine Rack .. ... 

Plan an Arts and Crafts Room. 

Tin Can Candle Stick .. ...... 

Decorate Fabrics, Wood. Paper 
A Brush or Broom Made of a Stick of Wood 

It’s a Natural, Mary Virginia Vaughn . 

Knee Pads, Charles Dorian .. 

May Baskets . ... 

Prizes Can Be Fun. Harry D. Edgren 
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Things to Make. 
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Audio-Visual Materials and Program 

Films: Aids to Drama Program .. 

Aids to Visual Education .. . 

Boys Railroad Club (film) .,. 

Directory of 2002 Film Ubrariat 
Educator's Guide to Free Films 
Educator’s Guide to Free Slide Filmi 

Films on Art . 

Fitness Through Recreation (films).. 

Folklore—films and film strips 

Handbook on 16 mm Films for Music Education 
Ideal Ftlmt 1953 Entertainment Catalogue 
Motion Pictures on Child Ufa 
Movies for Recreation Programs 
National Children’s Film Library ... 

Recreation for Everyone (film) 

Safctj Films 

3434 United States Government Films 

Walt Disney Productions (films) . 

Radio: Carnival of Books 
Jeffersonian Heritage, The 

People Act, The ... 

Radio in South Carolina. 

Radio Program for Teen-Agers 

WNBC Re-broadcasts from British Broadcasting Coi 

poration (drama) _ ..... 

Recordings: Fnrichmem Records 
Folklore—for listening; for dancing 
“Golden” Records 
Tape Recording into Sound Film 
Television: Non-commercial Educational Programs 
Television Note—Better Business Bureau 
TV in California 
TV Note (science films) 
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Boats and Boating (See Sports: Water) 


Books and Reading 


Keller April 1952 

Skiing Need Not Be F.spcmive. Jamas P lierdic, Jr. November 1952 

January 1953 

Something New m Playgrounds, Helena Braddosk 

lamp ....April 1952 

Surfaces for Multiple Use in Recreation Areas March 195 3 

Surfacing Under Fiaed Apparatus June 1952 

Swimming Pool Operation. Martin Sadtng and Sam 

Basan May 195 2 

Wanted Safe Sliding Areas lot Our Children December 1952 

(See also under Equipment) 


5 8 Book Reviews—See New Publications 
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Book Week Materials.. 

Carnival of Books....... 

Comic Book Rating. 

Congressional Hearings. 

Enrichment Records..... 

Foreign Books for Children, Dorothy Barclay, 

1 Hate Reading .. 

Reading is Recreation, Robert Kresge.. . 


Month 

Year 

Page 

...October 

1952 

291 

... October 

1952 

302 

...February 

1953 

514 

...February 

1953 

514 

...October 

1952 

302 
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1952 

294 

... October 

1052 

2V 
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1952 

269 


Camping 


Camp Programs of Public Recreation Departments. 


Place of Organized Camping in State Parks, Reynold 


Signposts for the Summer Season (day camps), 
Abe Bonder ... 


May 

1952 

72 

.December 

1952 

3K1 

June 

1952 

146 

April 

1952 

10 
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1952 

138 
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1952 

352 
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10 
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253 
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162 
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142 


(See also under Parks; Playgrounds) 


Month Year Page 

Dancing 


Across the Border Jamboree, Richard Kraut March 1953 592 

Folklore Recordings and Films ...March 1953 625 

International Square Dance Festival.. January 1953 495 

Let's Check Up on Square Dancing, Per sis Leger . September 1952 207 

Reality—Through the Dance, Richard Kraus . November 1952 326 

Square Dance Crosses the Sea, The: Letters to the NRA September 1952 210 

Square and Folk Dancing in Japan, Dorothea B. 

Munro .;...September 1952 209 

Square Dancing on the Home Front, Arthur Katona .March 195 3 594 

Teen-Age Rhythms, Anne Livingston ..September 1952 222 

(See also under Games, Holidays, Parties) 


Defense 

National Roster of Recreation and Park Personnel, 

The .September 1952 233 

Special Service Openings—-See Personnel Opportunities 

Sports and War, S. L. A, Marshall . September 1952 192 

Statement Drafted (National Advisory Committee on 

Defense Related Activities) . December 1952 41S 

(See also Servicemen and Servicewomen) 


Dramatics 


College Campus Activities 


Education for Leisure Time (University of Cincin- 


In the Field (University of Massachusetts). 

Note for Travelers (Student Exchange)... 

Outdoor Education Notes (Southern Illinois Univer¬ 
sity; Antioch College).. . 

Recreation Director Leads Seminar (Kansas State 

College) ....... 

Recreation Magazine Honored (Austin Peay State 

College) .-*. 

Student Aid . .. . 

Thirteenth Annual Delaware Dramatic Conference 


Recreation Curriculum: 


University of British Columbia. 

University of Minnesota (Milestone and Analysis). 

( See also under Personnel) 

Student Activities: Boston University ("Voila Les 

Femmes”) .. .. 

Elmira College (Town and Gown Cooperation). 


Lewis and Clark College (Community Studies) 
Pennsylvania State College (Prancis Hartzell); (Rec¬ 
reation Degrees); (Joel C. Holiber). 

State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 


(Folk Activities on a Campus). 
University of Massachusetts (Experi 
Utah State Agricultural College . 
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Community Centers—See Indoor Centers 


Community-wide Programs 


Action in Arlington, Ellen Anderson ..October 1952 277 

Are You Pulling Your Own Weight? Mortimer H. 

Morris .November 1952 362 

Cooperation—at Its Best, Keith A. Macdonald .November 1952 351 

Cooperation is King in King County, Robert C. 

Stephens ... ; .May 1952 87 

Graduate Workshop in Community Studies (Oregon 


Great American Team, A, Tom King .February 1953 529 

"Help Week” Versus ’’Hell Week” (Omaha) . October 1952 304 

Leisure Time Interests and Activities...September 1952 205 

Pattern Program for Rural Areas, A, Don Keotvn . January 1953 486 

Recreation Capital of Canada, Philip H. Godsell .October 1952 258 

Recreation-—for Everyone, Kraus Earhart .February 1953 524 

Recreation Workshop, Stanley Silver .November 1952 360 

We Pool Our Efforts for Children, M. H. Thorsen .March 1953 606 

What Community Recreation Programs Can Do for 

Service Women, Oveta Culp Hobby . April 1952 5 


Aids to Drama Program ..January 1953 499 

Community Drama Marches On ...March 1953 604 

Community Theatre ’’Box Office,” The .. .November 1952 339 

Drama "Festival” ( Dominion Drama Festival).March 1953 626 

First Steps in Producing a Play, Blanch Al. Hogg .December 1952 405 

International Theatre Month....January 1953 487 

National Children's Theatre Conference. .April 1952 10 

Our Way (one act play). April 1952 39 

San Francisco Municipal Children's Theatre June 1952 171 

Show Wagons—See Special Events 

Thirteenth Delaware Dramatic Conference...October 1952 304 

Town Park Players (Charlotte, North Carolina).May 1952 112 

Festivals, Community Celebrations: Community¬ 
wide Celebrations, Alfred Stern .March 1953 601 

Desert People Weave a Magic Spell, Lenelle Marsh 

Kanthack .March 1953 599 

Folk Festival Guide, A..March 1953 596 

Lantern and Float Parade, Freda Combs .June 1952 135 

Pageants: Dearest Wish, The, Daniel H. Wagner .May 1952 106 

Playground Pageant, A, Mrs. Nicoletta Vrciuoli . March 1953 603 

Puppetry: Stage for Puppetry, A.January 1953 480 

Volunteer Leader.....April 1952 46 

(Sec also under Dancing, Holidays, Music) 


Equipment 


Charcoal Grill..March 1953 614 

Coasting Chute, A, H. S. Kennedy .November 1952 330 

Equipment for Tot Lots.December 1952 426 

Filing Equipment for Playgrounds. .April 1952 22 

How to Keep Children in Their Own Back Yard, 

Dr. Joseph E. Howland .June 1952 152 

New Ideas for Playground Equipment, A. J. Gatawakas... April 1952 38 

Please, Mister, May I Have a Ball? Ernest B. Ehrke .... April 1952 20 

Stage for Puppetry, A.January 1953 480 

Turtle for Ride, Slide or Straddle, A, Charlotte Battle... November 1952 329 

Family 

Family Centered Activities, Dr. Ernest G. Osborne .... February 1953 520 

Family Recreation .......November 1952 340 

How to Keep Children in Their Own Back Yard, 

Dr. Joseph E. Howland . .June 1952 152 


Games 

Baseball Billiards. . 

Games (Recipes for Fun). 

Games, /. B. Pick . 

Krazy Kolympics (Reading, Massachusetts). 

Maori Stick Game, The. Sylvia Cassell . 

Mass Ball, Herbert Rathner 

New Body-Contact Game Offers Fewer Hazards, 

George W. Hantford . 

Old Games Made New, Dodd Copeland . 

Skits and Stunts (Recipes for Fun). 

Teen Activities. 

Teen-Age Rhythms, Anne Livingston . 

Try Something Different.. 

Unde Elmer's Star Ball, Elmer E. Heft . 

( See also under Holidays, Parties, Sports) 


Girls and Women 


Aids for Your Sports Program for Girls, 

Helen Dauncey . ... November 1952 359 

Girls’ and Women’s Recreation Activities, 

Helen Al. Dauncey .. January 1953 484 

Women's and Girls’ Program. January 1953 450 
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113 
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285 
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?22 

November 
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342 
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167 


Conservation 


Handicapped 


Conservation Please! Pearl Chase . 

Forest Preserve Services. 

Keep America Beautiful . 

National Forest Receipts ... 

Water Policies—Wisconsin .... 

(See also under Areas, Facilities, Layout; 
Nature; Parks) 


...January 

1953 

485 

...December 

.952 

419 

...October 

1052 

300 

...March 

1953 

574 

January 

1953 

447 


March 1953 


Hobbies Made Profitable for the Disabled, 

Dr. Herbert Rusalem . 

Inspiring Publication. 

Part of My Life, A, Jacob Twer sky ..•. 

Play Center (Ogden, Utah). .. ..... 

Successful Project, A. 

(See also under Hospitals; Mental Health) 


...November 

1952 

3 46 

...April 

1952 

39 

June 

1952 

137 

...November 

1952 

370 

...December 

1952 

437 
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Hiking 


International 


Month Year Page 


On the Trail, Tberese Myers 
(See also under Nature) 


June 1952 159 


Hobbles 


How to Start a Collecting Hobby. Wm. Paul Bricker 
Hobbies Made Profitable for the Disabled. 

Dr. Herbert Rusalem 
Hobby Show at Boeing. Arthur D Scott 

National Hubby Month . 

Successful Hobby Program 

(See also under Photography; Special Activities 
and Events) 


January 

1953 

464 

November 

195’ 

346 

April 

1952 

33 

March 

1953 

5S7 

December 

1952 

150 


Holidays and Special Occasion* 


Foreign Books for Children. Dorothy Barclay 
Global Look at Recreation, A, T. E. Rivers 


International Note .. 

International Activities (Recipes for Fun) .... 
International Recreation Service. Joseph PrertJtrgast 

International Square Dance Festival .. 

Note for Travelers (Student Exchange) 

Square Dance Crosses the Sea. The: 

Letters to the NRA__ 

Square and Folk Dancing in Japan, 

Dorothea B. Munro 
Toward International Understanding 
United Nations Day 

United Nations Playground ,. 

World Youth 


Month 

Ytjr 

Pa*.’ 

October 

1952 

294 

December 

1952 

402 

January 

195 3 

472 

February 

1955 

'36 

January 

1955 

501 

October 

1952 

295 

October 

1952 

254 

January 

1953 

495 

. December 

1953 

437 

..September 

1952 

210 

September 

1952 

209 

.October 

1952 

280 

September 

5 952 

223 

October 

1952 

257 

October 

1952 

298 


Calendar of Coming Events . 

Christmas: Burning of the Greens, The 
Candle in the Window, A. A Carol at the Dot 
U' / . /. Calhoun 

Christmas Programs Through the Years 
Junior Santa Claus Workshop, Helen Madeleine 

Klemrn .. 

Looking Ahead to Christmas . 

Ornaments on Your Tree, Virginia Nefle Wilson 
Postcript to Christmas, Margery Welts Steer 
Santa Claus in a Trailer . 


tablishmg New Customs . 

Halloween Comes to Torrington, Connecticut .... 
Halloween in Dumas 

Halloween Report, A . 

Operation Pumpkin Head. Ann Brenner 

Pretzel Public Relations 

Ttick or Treat, Sibyl Lelah Templeton 

Who is "Mr. Jack-o'*Lantern”? Carl Bozenski 

Joseph l.ee Day: Honoring Joseph Lee . 

See also—Influence of Joseph Lee, The, 
Elizabeth Clarke 

Miscellaneous: Fourth of July ... 
Thanksgiving: Thanksgiving Fiesta 
Thanksgiving Field Day, Herbert Rathner 
Special Occasions: Boy Scout Week 
Camp Fire Girls— Birthday" Week 
CARE Holiday Packages 

Children's Book Week Materials . 

Girl Scouts of the United States Anniversary 
International Theatre Month 

National Hobby Month .... . 

National Park and Recreation Week 
National Thrift Week 

Red Feather Campaign .. 

United Nations Day .• • 

(Sec also under Dramatics—Festivals and 
Celebrations; Parties) 



January 

1,953 

504 

jr. 

.December 

1952 

420 

October 

1952 

290 


November 

1952 

334 


December 

1952 

396 


November 

1952 

370 


December 

1952 

3h5 


December 

1952 

395 

K 

December 

1952 

430 

September 

1952 

214 


September 

1952 

216 


October 

1952 

300 


.October 

1952 

261 


September 

1952 

213 


October 

1952 

305 


September 

195 2 

212 


September 

1952 

21 : 


.May 

1952 

102 


December 

1952 

398 


June 

1952 

171 


November 

1952 

3-0 


February 

1953 

5,9 


February 

195 > 

555 


March 

1953 

626 


November 

1952 

361 


October 

1952 

291 


March 

195 3 

626 


January 

19'3 

487 


March 

1953 

587 


April 

1952 

10 


January 

195 3 

495 


.September 

19-2 

223 


.September 

1952 

224 


Hospitals 


Hospital Bed Recreation, Barney B. Maticka October 1952 284 

Reality—Through the Dance, Richard Kraut November 1952 326 

Recreation in a Children’s Hospital, 

Frances Brother Eutng ... November 1952 331 

Recreation Needs in a Civilian Hospital, Beatrice H. 

Hill . ... January 1953 494 

(See also under Handicapped; Mental Health) 


Memorials 


Florence L. Blanchard 

January 

1953 

488 

Britton F. Boughner . 

February 

1953 

535 

J. Thompson Brown . . 

March 

1953 

62 3 

Dorothy Endcris . . 

September 

19'2 

206 

Judge Austin E. Griffiths ... 

. .Oaober 

1952 

264 

Mary C. Hogle. .. 


1952 

421 

Helena G. Hoyt ... 


195 2 

348 

Alexander Isabel 

March 

1953 

62 3 

Edwin ( . May. 


1953 

623 

Paul Nelson 

September 

1952 

232 

William Church Osborn Memorial Gate ..... 

May 

1952 

112 

Richard Montgomery Tobin . . 

May 

1952 

84 

Weldon B. Wade ... .. . 

September 

1052 

2(2 

Arthur Rindge Wendell. 

September 

1052 

232 

Alfred H. Wyman . 

December 

1952 

421 


Mental Health 

Reality—Through the Dance, Richard Kraus . . November 1952 326 

Recreation for Neuropsychiatric Patients, 

Bernard I. Kahn, Janet Reese, Mary let Nahl March 1953 584 


Miscellaneous 

Councils and Societies: American Recreation Society May 1952 72 

November 1952 320 

Council on Social Work Education . April 1952 10 

Council on Student Travel ..December 1952 437 

Educational Council of One Hundred. November 1952 352 

Metropolitan New York Recreation Society October 1952 253 

Michigan Ioter-Agency Council... September 1952 189 

Pennsylvania State Recreation Council. December 1952 381 

Teaoessee Recreatioa Society. October 1952 253 

(See also under Holidays and Special Occasions) 

Facts and Figures (A Reporter's Notebook) ... October 1952 305 

November 1952 370 

December 1952 4 30 


January 1953 495 

Notes for the Administrator—Sec Administration 

Refcrendums (Voted) .....June 1952 131 

December 1952 381 

January 1953 447 

Significant Findings from the 1950 Census .. February 1953 552 

Time Machine, The — January 1953 451 

Vote Campaign . October 1952 260 

What Good Is One Vote? . November 1952 358 


Indoor Confers 


Community Center Housekeeping 


Community (-enter Activity Survey (Chicopee, Mas- 
sachusettsf 

Educational and Cultural Activities in Community 
(enters, FloyJelh Anderson 
Location of Social Centers 
St. Mary's Park Recreation Center 
Their Own (enter. Margaret R Conger 
Tom-A Hawk Club for Teens, John A. Lippold 

Well Rounded Indoor Center Program. A 


January 

1953 

469 

February 

1953 

562 

March 

1953 

624 

November 

1952 

352 

September 

1952 

197 

January 

195* 

475 

November 

1952 

336 

June 

1952 

172 

October 

1952 

297 

January 

195 3 

18 

January 

1953 

479 


Musk 


Act Nobody Can Buy, The, Herbert Dalmat 
Cultural Arts Program (Oakland, California) 

Folklore Recordings 

Horseback Serenade, Richard Harts 

Making Music Tangible, Dr. Elin K. Jorsemen 

Music in Recreation. Gertrude Borchard 

Operettas Are the Answer. Jane Dale 

Practical Music. Howard Barlow 

Symphony Orchestra 

Vochestra, John T. Connors 

Weave in Some Singing. Arthur Todd 

We Make Our Own Music, Bob McKeliar 

(Sec also under Dramatics. Holidays. Parties) 


June 

1952 

140 

March 

195 3 

626 

March 

195 3 

625 

November 

1952 

344 

November 

1952 

349 

March 

1953 

615 

October 

1952 

270 

February 

1953 

5*2 

February 

195 5 

549 

February 

195 3 

527 

April 

1952 

17 

May 

1952 

80 


Industrial 


Boeing Goes Fishing. John II. Fnari 
( oinmumty.Wide Celebrations, Alfred Stern 
Country C lub With Your Job. A 
L*v> ( otnpany—Preparation for Retirement 
Ford Employees' Trip 
Hobby Show at Boeing, Arthur D. Scott 
North American Aviation. Incorporated—Prospector's 
( lub 

Seventh Annual Industrial Recreation Conference 
To Attract Industry—Be Attractive 
We Mcke Our Own Music, Bob McKellar 


February 

195 3 

547 

March 

1953 

601 

September 

1952 

202 

April 

1952 

10 

January 

195 3 

488 

April 

1952 

33 

February 

1953 

555 

(ktntxr 

1952 

25) 

November 

1952 

354 

May 

1932 

80 


Inst Itutlons 

Creative Activities in a Junior Museum. 

Mary Alne Reed February 1953 5 18 

Value of Play in Children * Homes, The. 

Helen Dauncey . .. September 1952 227 

(See alv> under Hospitals) 


National Recreation Association 


Commlllres: District Advisory 
National Advisory Committee on Defense Related 
Activities 

National Advisory Committee on Recreation Research 
National Advisory Committee on Recruitment, Train* 
ing and Placement of Recreation Personnel 

Graduate Study in Recreation^ Gerald B. Fitzgerald 
In-Service Training, Garrett G. F.ppley 
Personnel in Recreation. Paul P. Douglatt 
Personnel Placement, R J. Foeal 
LImiergraduate Training, Charlet K. Bngbtbiil 
Congress (1952): At Your Service 
C ongress Capsules 
Congress Committees 
Evening Speakers 
1 leading fur Seattle? 

New Congress Arrangements 

Recreatiun and the Richer Life, Henrietta A. R. 
Anderson 

Recreation for Neuropsychiatric Patients. 

Bernard l. Kahn, Janet Reeie, Mary let Sahl 


June 

195 2 

125 

December 

195 2 

418 

September 

1952 

189 

June 

1952 

126 

January 

1953 

491 

January 

1953 

48 3 

March 

195) 

616 

November 

195 2 

3 56 

Eehtuary 

1953 

565 

December 

195 2 

4 28 

September 

1952 

200 

December 

195 2 

393 

April 

1952 

)2 

September 

1952 

199 

May 

1952 

101 

September 

1952 

201 

January 

195) 

458 

March 

195) 

584 
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Month Year Page 

Seattle Plans .......June 1952 132 

Statement Drafted (Defense). .December 1952 418 

Spiritual Aspects of Play, The, Stephen P. Bayne, Jr .January 1953 445 

Thirty-fourth National Recreation Congress—io Re¬ 
view ...December 1952 388 

True to Form.December 1952 408 

Well-Rounded Indoor Ceoter Program, A.January 1953 479 

(1953) "... and the pursuit of Happiness".March 1953 609 

General: Discounts .September 1952 21 1 

District Conference Schedule ( 1953).January 1953 497 

Great Lakes Training Institute for Playground Super¬ 
visors .April 1952 10 

Leadership Training Programs.Inside Back Covers 

National Park Service Contracts.June 1952 131 

Services: Defense Related Services.December 1952 418 

National Roster.. ...September 1952 233 

United States Air Force Recreation Directory.October 1952 253 

In the Field....December 1952 437 

Personnel Services, W. C. Sutherland . .April 1952 44 

Personnel—Job Mart, Registration for Placement, 

W. C. Sutherland .September 1952 233 

(See also under Personnel) 

Recreation Program Service (new).October 1952 253 

March 1953 574 

Services—1951 .June 1952 124 


Noture 

Archaeological Notes.February 1953 555 

Education for Leisure Time.February 1953 558 

Forestry (Omaha, Nebraska).May 1952 112 

Hunts and Hikes; Nature Lore (Recipes for Fuq) .March 1953 627 

It’s Garden Time! Barbara Shaluca .May 1952 90 

Nature Trails in State Parks, John C. Orth .June 1952 154 

Outdoor Education Notes.November 1952 352 

Photography (Ciocinaati, Ohio).May 1952 1 12 

Walk With Nature, James H. Hamilton, Jr . . May 1952 85 

(See also under Cooservation; Hiking). 


Month Year Page 

Selected Papers in Group Work and Commuoity 

Organizations .May 1952 120 

Singing Time, arranged by Ruth Jeller and Walter 

Goodell .January 1953 503 

Songs to Sing with Recreatiooal Instruments, Irving 

Cheyette and Albert Renna .......December 1952 439 

Starting a Recreation Program in a Civilian Hospital, 

Beatrice H. Hill .December 1952 439 

Stories to Dramatize, Winifred Ward ....October 1952 312 

Study of Salaries and Working Conditions in Social 

Work, The, American Association of Social Workers. April 1952 10 

Summer Magic, Kenneth B. and Susan H. Webb .March 1953 635 

Travel Games, Edmund Beaver .May 1952 120 

Understanding Childreo's Play, Ruth E. Hartley, 

Lawrence K. Prank, Robert Af. Goldenson .September 1952 248 

Vitalized Assemblies, Nellie Zetta Thompson .November 1952 376 

Whole World Singing, compiled by Edith Lovell 

Thomas .October 1952 312 

Your Opportunity, Theodore S. Jones .March 1953 631 


Parks 

City Park Improvements...January 1953 495 

Community Park, Baresville, Arkansas. November 1952 370 

Maryland to Develop River Valley Park. ..May 1952 88 

National Conference oo State Parks..September 1952 189 

November 1952 320 

National Park aod Recreation Week. April 1952 10 

Nature Trails in State Parks, John C. Orth .June 1952 154 

Place of Organized Camping in State Parks, The, 

Reynold E. Carlson . .January 1953 452 

Public Opioion Aids Park Officials.September 1952 229 

Relationship of Parks aod Recreation, Charles E. 

Doell .June 1952 143 

Roadside Parks...March 1953 574 

(See also under Areas, Facilities, Layout; 

Camping; Conservation) 


New Publications (Book Reviews) 


All Through the Year, Florence O’Keane Whelan . . .October 1952 311 

American School and University.February 1953 568 

Art School—Self Taught, Matlack Price and 

A. Thornton Bishop .March 1953 634 

Betty White’s Teen-Age Dance Book.November 1952 376 

Bibliography of Railway Literature, Association of 

American Railroads .October 1952 276 

Book of Games, The, G. S. Ripley .April 1952 64 

Community Planning for Human Services, 

Bradley Buell and Assoicates .June 1952 184 

Community Services for Older People.. . October 1952 312 

Community Uses of Public School Facilities, Harold H. 

Punke ...March 1953 634 

Conservation in Camping, American Camping Asso¬ 
ciation .......June 1952 171 

Creating an Industrial Civilization, edited by Eugene 

Staley . ; ..October 1952 311 

Creative Dramatics in Home, School aod Community, 

Ruth Gonser Lease and* Geraldine Brain Siks .September 1952 248 

Dance and Play Activities lor the Elementary Grades, 

Lois M. Bauer and Barbara A. Reed .April 1952 64 

Dictionary of Games, /. B. Pick ..January 1953 503 

Do It Yourself! Tricks, Stunts and Skits, 

Beatrice Wells Carlson . .October 1952 312 

Folk Dance Guide, Paul Schwartz .October 1952 311 

Garden We Planted Together, A, United Nations De¬ 
partment of Public Information .....October 1952 312 

Growing With Art, Maud Ellsworth and Michael F. 

Andrews ..June 1952 184 

Handbook for Teaching Piano Classes, Piano Instruc¬ 
tion Committee, Music Educators National Confer¬ 
ence .January 1953 503 

Handicraft, Lester Griswold., ..October 1952 312 

Here’s How and Wheo, Armilda B. Ketser., .September 1952 248 

History of Popular Music in America, A, 

Sigmund Spaeth ... ....April 1952 64 

Homespun Crafts, E. Kenneth Bailie .. .September 1952 248 

How to Use Hand Puppets in Group Discussion, 

Jean Schick Grossman . April 1952 64 

Kites, H. Waller Fowler, Jr .March 1953 635 

Let's Be Merry, Vytautas F. Beliajus . .May 1952 120 

Making Hand Wrought Sterling Silver Jewelry, 

Craft Service Department, Handy and Harman .....November 1952 367 

Maoual of Corporate Giving, The, National Planning 

Association .... ........October 1952 311 

Masters Theses in Health, Physical Education aad 

Recreation, Thomas K. Cureton .March 1953 634 

Measurement and Evaluation in Physical Health and 
Recreation Education, Leonard A. Larson and 

Rachel Dunaven Yocom .September 1952 248 

Mother, May 1 Go Out Dancing?.October 1952 307 

Music for Early Childhood, Mary Jarman Nelson and 

Gladys Tipton ..November 1952 376 

One-Pot Cookery, E'tdola Jean Bourgaize .March 1953 635 

Party Fun for Boys and Girls, Lillian S. Graham and 

Marjorie Wackerbarth .January 1953 503 

Photography Afield, Ormal /. Sprungman . .March 1953 635 

Prisoners Are People, Kenyon J. Scudder .May 1952 120 

Recommended Standards for the Group Care of Chil¬ 
dren of Elementary School Age..February 1953 568 

Recreation for Community Living, National Recreation 

Workshop .November 1952 376 

Recreation for the Blind, Charles E. Buell .September 1952 248 

Recreation Leader, The, £. O. Harbin .December 1952 439 

Recreation Leadership, Walter L. and Charles G. Stone ..February 1953 568 

Recreation Through Music, Charles Leonhard .June 1952 184 

Reducing Juvenile Delinquency, What New York 

State Schools Can Do, Dr. Ralph B. Spence .December 1952 381 

Rique Ran, collected and translated by Mary L. 

Goodwin and Edith L. Powell ...May 1952 120 

School Camping, George W. Donaldson .May 1952 120 

Selected Papers in Case Work..May 1952 120 


Parties 


"Giving” Parties (Recipes for Fun). 

Handkerchief Party for Christmas, A . 

Parties Plucked from ThiD Air. 

Parties (Recipes for Fun). 

Pointers for Party Month. 

Trip to Mexico, A..... 

(See also under Daocing; Games; Holidays 
and Special Occasions) 


November 

1952 

363 

December 

1952 

412 

.January 

1953 

482 

.April 

1952 

51 

.February 

1953 

541 

.March 

1953 

600 


Personnel 


Education (Recreation Curriculum): Colleges Re¬ 
porting Major Curriculums in Recreatioo, W. C. 

Sutherland ....September 1952 233 

New Training Program......September 1952 234 

(See also College Campus Activities) 

Leadership and Training: I am a Professional Rec¬ 
reation Leader, Lillian Schwertz .December 1952 40] 

In-Service Training Program.November 1952 338 

Leisure Leaders Leisure Lodge, Marion C. Sparrow .June 1952 145 

New’ Year's Resolutions of the Recreation Program 

Leader ... ; .. January 1953 463 

Place of Supervision in a Recreatioo Program, The 

Gertrude Wilson .June 1952 129 

Recreation Training Leadership Programs.June 1952 170 

September 1952 243 

February 1953 561 

Southern Regional Recreation Study, W. C. Sutherland October 1952 299 

Training Playground Leaders, TF\ C. Sutherland .April 1952 42 

(Sec also under Admioistration; National Rec¬ 
reation Association, Committees) 

Recruitment and Placement: A Job in a Chang¬ 
ing World, Jane Johnson ..December 1952 427 

Authority to Hire aod Fire Recreation Workers 

(Study) ........June 1952 169 

National Advisory Committee on Recruitment, Train¬ 
ing and Placement of Recreation Personnel—(See 
National Recreatioo Association, Committees) 

Playground Persoonel . ..June 1952 171 

Placement Opportunities—Camp Fire Girls 

Leaders . ..April 1952 43 

Jobs in the Far East.October 1952 299 

Jobs in Korea. ... May 1952 72 

Job Mart.. . . September 1952 233 

Landscape Architectural Scholarship. .October 1952 253 

Patient Activities Leaders (Minnesota)..March 1953 574 

Position Open (Los Angeles). .September 1952 189 

Recreation Therapists. June 1952 131 

Service Club Directors . ....December 1952 381 

Special Club Work (Japao) .October 1952 253 

YWCA Careers .March 1953 574 

Salaries: Recreation Salaries (Study).September 1952 237 


Personalities 


Herman Beringer (Tough Job Well Done). 

Josephine Blackstock Retires ... 

Carl Bozenski ...’.. 

John J. Considine . 

Dr. Howard G. Danford 

Arthur E. Demaray. . 

Tom Deering. 

Jerome C. Dretzka . 

V. W. Flickinger. . .. 

Matt C. Huppuch. 

Adrian M. Massie Elected 

Dewey Clifton McAlpin (Letters). , .. 

Earl J. McFarlane (My Maintenance Man, Thomas C. 

Miller) * . .♦.. 

Brere McGinnis Day... 


April 

1952 

8 

October 

195? 

293 

February 

1953 

535 

September 

1952 

232 

..January 

1953 

488 

. September 

195 2 

2 3.! 

. January 

1953 

488 

. February 

1953 

535 

..September 

1952 

232 

. Septembei 

1952 

232 

..January 

1953 

■156 

. January 

1953 

448 

. November 

1952 

353 

..February 

1953 

535 
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Makcii 1953 





























































































































































Edward McGowan . 

People and Events—Elections ... 

—New Appointments 
—Recent Appointments 
Personnel News ... . 


Dr. Doris W. Plewes .... 

C E. Reed. T. E Rivers. W, M. Shumard 

the Scenes) . 

William G. Robinson ... .. 

Carl L Schrader 
Henry D. Schubert 

I. Robert M. Shultz 
Julian Smith 

Paul Stacker . .. ... 

Swenson Park 

J. K. Tctt 


Month Year Page 

.February 1953 535 

.December 1952 421 

.... .January 1953 488 

...... February 1953 535 

May 1952 79 

September 1952 23*i 

October 1952 299 

December 1952 421 

...February 1953 535 

(Behind 

....September 1952 201 

.............. January 1953 488 

December 1952 421 

January 1953 488 

February 195 3 535 

February 195 3 535 

December 1952 421 

June 1952 148 

February 1953 535 


Alonth Year Pas* 

Puppetry—See Dramatics 


Rural—See under Community-wide Programs 


Safety 


National Safety Council Bulletin.March 1953 

Never Too Early to Learn . .October 1952 

Sale Playground for Every Child, A, William F. Keller April 1952 

Safety Report .December 1952 

(See also under Areas, Facilities, Layout) 


574 

262 

58 

430 


Servicemen and Servicewomen 


Philosophy and Theory 


Importance of Play, The ... . .October 1952 257 

Influence of Joseph Lee. The, Elizabeth Clarke December 1952 398 

Know How to Play? Ining R. Murray .... .November 1952 317 

My Philosophy of Recreation, Gerald B. Fitzgerald February 1953 509 

My Philosophy of Recreation. G. On Romney .. March 1953 573 

New Year's Resolutions of the Recreation Executive January 1953 462 

New Year's Resolutions of the Recreation Program 

Leader . .. January 1953 463 

Philosophical Aspects of Recreation. Arthur Af. Kip nit February 1953 516 

Recreation and the Richer Life, Dr. Henrietta A. R. 

Anderson . .January 1953 458 

Recreation in America Today, Joseph Prendergast December 1952 383 

Recreation. The Fulfillment of Human Needs, 

Dr S. R, haycock . May 1952 69 

Spiritual Aspects of Play, The, Stephen F. Bayne, Jr. January 1953 445 

Understanding Each Other. Rotaiee Greenfield October 1952 279 


Photography 

Operation Flash Bulb . . ......January 1953 495 

Photographic Group. The. Irma Webber April 1952 36 

May 1952 94 

June 1952 149 

Photography (Nature) May 1952 112 


Playgrounds 


Alexander .. . ... 

Great American Team. A, Tom King 

Program Survey by USO .. 

Servicemen in the Community Prograr 
Sports and War. 5. L. A . Mart ball 
What Community Recreation Programs 
Service Women, Otefa Culp Hobby 
Youth and the Services, G. On Romm 
(See also under Defense) 



1952 

92 

...... February 

:-)53 

529 

. . ........._June 

1952 

HI 


1952 

lot, 

September 

1952 

192 

1 Do For 



April 

1952 

5 

. . February 

1953 

515 


Spedol Activities and Events 


Between Season Activities (Recipes for Fun) 

Latest Additions.. ... 

Model Railroading, Jamet P. Herdic, Jr . 

Model Train Races. Francis Donnon 

Pet Ideas . 

Science as a Recreation Activity . 

Show’ Wagons—Other Community Show Wagons 

Recreation on Wheels. William H. Ridinger . 

Show Wagon, Omaha. Nebraska . .. 

Special Events Improved, Doreen O. Kirkland 
Symbol of Peace (East Baton Rouge Parish) 

Try Something Different! . . 

Whistling While You Play, Richard Montgomery 
Wider Horizons. Doris Worrell Barth . .............. 

(See also under Hobbies and other activity 
headings) 


.March 
..March 
.October 
. October 
..February 
February 
March 
March 
October 
April 
October 
November 
October 
January 


1953 627 

1953 626 

1952 275 

1952 274 

1953 550 

1953 556 

1953 591 

1953 588 

1952 289 

1952 30 

1952 305 

1952 342 

1952 301 

1953 460 


Let's Have More Play on Playgrounds. 

Helen At. Dauncey .... April 1952 40 

Look at Our Playgrounds, A .. .April 1952 13 

Playground Echoes (Evanston. Illinois, Ogden, Utah) November 1952 370 

Playground Hours . . April 1952 50 

Playground Pageant, A, Sicoletta Vrciuola .March 1953 603 

Playground Personnel June 1952 171 

Safe Playground for Every Child, A, William F. Keller April 1952 58 

Signposts for the Summer Season. Abe Bonder . March 1953 610 

Something New in Playgrounds, Helena Braddock 

Lamp .... __ ... April 1952 53 

Special Events Improved, Doreen O. Kirkland April 1952 30 

Summer Recreation April 1952 47 

Summer Playground Production. A, John V. Smith, 

Minna B Reicbeh ...April 1952 23 

Training Playground Leaders. W. C. Sutherland April 1952 42 

Weave in Some Singing, Arthur Todd April 1952 17 

What the People Thinlc. Mary Lowe Smith January 1953 496 


(See also under Area. Facilities. Layout; Camp¬ 
ing. Equipment; Parks; Special Activities and 
Events) , 


Poetry 


Christmas. Robert Merrill Bartlett 

December 

1952 

387 

Christmas Wish. A. Anna H. llayet 

December 

1952 

3x3 

Declaration of Brothers. Willard Fspy 

April 

1952 

11 

May 

1952 

72 

Fducannn in Play. William Af. Lamars 

On Chjr Knees. Dorothy Athby Pounall 

February 

1053 

515 

November 

1952 

321 

Scottish Grace, Robert Burnt 

November 

1952 

318 

Tree. A. Ernest V. Blnbm 

June 

1952 

15* 


Program Planning 

Sec under individual activity, group and institutional 
headings. 

New Year's Resolutions of the Recreation Program 

Leader January 1953 463 

Place of Supervision in a Recreation Program. The. 

Gertrude Wilton June 1952 1 29 

(See also under Administration; Community- 
wide Programs) 


Sports 


General: Aids for Your Sports Program for Girls, 
Helen Dauntey ...... 

Are Highly Competitive Sports Desirable for Juniors? 


Sports and War. S. L. A. Marshall . 

Sports nf Presidents . 

Symbol of Peace (football award) 

Tournament Tips. Monty Morris 

Baseball for boys Under Twelve, John H. Crain, Jr. 

Baseball-Softball Skill Contests, Sterling Geesman 

Hot Dog. This is It! Bernard Ballantine 

Professor Rizuttn’s Baseball Academy, Laurence Lade* 

We Had a Baseball League, Robert W. Ruhe 

Basketball—the Game Way 

Football, Rules—Five Man, James J. Rafferty 

Softball—1953 

Volleyball, Paddle 

Golf 

Golf Administration 

Study of Public Golf Course Operation, A 

Biding: Horseback Serenade, Richard Ham 
Rtfleryt Family Turns to an Age-Old Sport. The, Ruth 
Jacquemtne 

Roller Skating is Here to Stay! IT". L. Chtldt 
Water: American Red Cross Aquatic Schools 
Boeing Goes Fishing. John E. Frian 
Boy and Girl Anglers by the Million 
Coopcrarinn in Aquatics 
Education for Leisure Time (fishing) 

Sailing the "Sailfish." Harold S. and Robert G. 

DeGroat 

Swimming Meet (Recipes for Fun) 

Water, Seattle's Staff of Life. Lou Etant 
Young Anglers. Frank W. Bramhall 

Winter: Coasting Chute. A. II. S. Kennedy 
Hotkey Camp (Wilson College) 

Skiing Need Not Be Expensive. Jamet F. Herdic, Jr 


Skiing Around New York. Stephen Baker 
( See also under Games) 


November 

1952 

339 

June 

1952 

131 

September 

1952 

1 x 9 

December 

1952 

122 

September 

1952 

192 

September 

1952 

196 

October 

1952 

305 

lunt 

1952 

177 

November 

1952 

355 

May 

1952 

l'lO 

April 

1952 

55 

March 

1953 

5Hi 

April 

1952 

25 

September 

1952 

225 

September 

1952 

2jS 

December 

1952 

41b 

June 

1952 

179 

April 

1952 

50 

June 

1952 

171 

May 

1952 

109 

May 

1952 

115 

September 

1952 

i SO 

November 

1952 

314 

November 

1952 

365 

January 

1953 

4-0 

May 

1952 

112 

February 

195 3 

54' 

May 

1952 

104 

May 

1952 

8’ 

February 

1953 

3'8 

June 

1952 

H8 

June 

1952 

175 

April 

1952 

34 

April 

1052 

39 

September 

1952 

191 

November 

1952 

330 

December 

1952 

437 

November 

1952 

341 

January 

1953 

140 

March 

195 5 

575 

January 

1953 

457 


Publicity 


Are You Progressive? 

Bulletin Boards f Recipes for Fun) 

Community Theatre * Boa Office'' 

Good Promotion 

Importance of Ciood Public Relations. The. 

K F. Broun, Jr 
let Folks Know 

Recreation nn Wheels. William H. Ridinger 
Recreation—for Everyone. Kraut Varhart 
' Understanding” Through Discussion. William G 
Robmion 

Wr Sell Public Recreation, fmeit B Ihrke 


February 

1 013 

546 

lanuary 

195 3 

4R9 

November 

1952 

339 

November 

1952 

367 

October 

195 2 

288 

May 

i95 2 

96 

March 

1951 

588 

February 

1953 

524 

November 

1952 

350 

February 

1953 

542 


Youth 


Handy Helps 

Planning a Good Grooming Program for Teen-Agers, 
Monte Melamed, Serna Sahman 
Radio Program for Teen-Agers 
Teen Activities 

Teen-Age Rhythms. Anne Liringrton 

Tom A Hawk Club for Teens, John A Lippold 

World Youth 

Youth (.ouncil. A. R J MacDonald 
Ynuth and the Services, G. Oil Romney 


November 

1952 

367 

lanuary 

195 3 

466 

January 

195 3 

499 

October 

1952 

285 

September 

1952 

222 

October 

1952 

297 

lanuary 

195 3 

448 

October 

1952 

298 

September 

1952 

195 

February 

1953 

545 


610 
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Recreation Leadership Courses 

Sponsored by llic \iilional Recreation Association 
and 

Local Recreation Agencies 


March, April 

HELEN M. DauNCEY Sail Leandro, California 
Social Recreation March 9-12 

Chico, California 
March 16-19 

Nacogdoches, Texas 
March 27-28 

Kingsville, Texas 
March 30-April 2 

Edinburg, Texas 
April 13-J6 

San Marcos, Texas 
April 20-23 

Edgewood, Texas 
Apiil 27-30 

Itorger, Texas 
May 11-14 

Anne Livingston Salisbury. North Carolina 

Social Recreation March 2-5 

Greensboro, North Carolina 
March 16-19 

Manchester, Georgia 
March 23-26 

LaGrange, Georgia 
March 30-April 2 

Danville, Virginia 
April 13-16 

Raleigh, North Carolina (tentative) 
April 20-23 

Mildred Scanlon Oak I’ark, Illinois 
Social Recreation March 11-14 

Lanett, Alabama 
March 23-26 

Natural Bridge, Virginia 
March 30-31 


Frank A, Staples Orand Haven, Michigan 

Arts and Crafts March 2-5 

Stamford, Connecticut 
March 9-12 

Kingsport, Tennessee 
April 13-23 

Marshalltown, Iowa 
May 11-21 

Missouri Recreation Workshop 
May 23-29 


and May 1953 

Ross Cunningham, Director of Recreation 

L. L. Seifert, Executive Director, Chico Area Recreation District 

Earle Meadows, Consultant on Recreation, State Youth Develop¬ 
ment Council, 808 Tribune Building, Austin 

Eldon D. Brinley, President, Kingsville Community Council, 
Box 2213, Station 1, A and I College 

Earle Meadows, Consultant on Recreation, State Youth Develop¬ 
ment Council, 808 Tribune Building, Austin 

Earle Meadows, Consultant on Recreation, State Youth Develop¬ 
ment Council, 808 Tribune Building, Austin 

Earle Meadows, Consultant on Recreation, State Youth Develop¬ 
ment Council, 808 Tribune Building, Austin 

Earle Meadows, Consultant on Recreation, State Youth Develop¬ 
ment Council, 808 Tribune Building, Austin 

Miss Dorothy Morefield, Program Director, Recreation Com¬ 
mission, P.O. 453 

Miss Mabel Smith, Greensboro Recreation Department 

A. C. Kerby, Jr., Industrial Relations Department, Callaway 
Mills Company, La Grange, Georgia 

A. C. Kerby, Jr., Industrial Relations Department, Callaway 
Mills Company 

\ . C. Smoral, Recreation Department 

James Chambers, Director of Recreation, City Hall 


Miss Lilly Ruth Hanson, Acting Director, Playground and 
Recreation Board 

Fred Caswell, Director, Lanett Recreation Department 

L. E. Kihler, Assistant Supervisor, Health and Physical Educa¬ 
tion, Safety and Recreation, State Board of Education, Rich¬ 
mond 16 

Kay C. Sehaubel, Director of Recreation, Grand Haven Public 
Schools 

Edward J. Hunt, Superintendent of Recreation, Haig Avenue 

W. C. Mcllorris, Director of Recreation 

Edmund Olsen, Recreation Director, Playground and Recrea¬ 
tion Commission 

Robert L. Black, Community Recreation Assistant, Department 
of Business and Administration, Jefferson City, Missouri 


Dislriet Conferences 

Members of the National Recreation Association leadership training staff will be attending the following district confer¬ 
ences where they will have some part in the conference programs and where they will be available for consultation on leader¬ 
ship training problems. 

Miss Dauncey: Southwest District Conference, April 9-11, Hotel Drishill, Austin, Texas; Mrs. Livingston: Southeast 
District Conference, March 11-13, Hotel Dempsey, Macon, Georgia; Miss Scanlon: Middle Atlantic District Conference, 
March 18-21, The Inn, Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania; Midwest District Conference, April 9-11, Paxton Hotel, Omaha, Neb¬ 
raska; New England District Conference, May 12-15, Hotel Viking, Newport, Rhode Island; Miss Walker: Great Lakes District 
Conference, April 8-10, Van Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Attendance at training courses conducted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. 
For details as to location of the institute, contents of course, registration procedure, and the like, communicate with the sponsor 
of the course as listed above. 
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He Went Out to Meet Them 


W ITH FLAKES AND WHISTLES and blaring 
bugles, the Reds had been attacking fanati¬ 
cally all night. Wave after wave they came, in 
overwhelming numbers. 



Corporal Jerry Crump |W£v| 
VS. Army V V 

Medal of //on or 


Now E bond* pay 3% I Now. improved Scries F. 
(loads star! paring inicresl alter ft months. And aver¬ 
age 3% interest, compounded semiannually when 
held to maturity! Also, all maturing E llonds a'tlo-' 
malicnlly go an earning—at the new rate—W 10 more 
years. Today, start investing in l!. S. Series E Defense 
bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan at work. 


Peace is for tlic strong! For peace and prosperity 
save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


The V.S. Gttv+rnmrnt Aoti not i 
mrmt. It it t/nnmt+4 /•* thit pmbitemtinn t * enop+rotlom 
teilh ih* AAirtlttlnt Commelt omA the ilngatlnr 
Pnlrtithen of Ametice. 


t tnty for thit oArettite- 
hiicuti 


By dawn, Jerry Crump could see that his posi¬ 
tion alone was keeping them front overrunning 
I, Company. Twice he went out to meet tliqpi with 
his bayonet. Once be retook a captured machine 
gun. And four times be left shelter to bring in 
wounded comrades. 


Now, an enemy soldier crept close unobserved, 
lie lobbed a grenade. It landed squarely among 
the wounded men. Without a second’s hesitation, 
Corporal Crump threw hitnsel'fupon it,smothered 
the explosion vvtib bis own body, and saved bis 
four companions’ lives.* 


“I got hurt,” says Jerry Crump, 
“but 1 got back alive. Because our 
armed lorces have the finest medi¬ 
cal equipment in the world—even 
at tlte front. And you helped put it 
there by investing in U. t5. Defense Bonds.” 


Bonds are savings. But they mean production 
pott er, too. Helping provide the arms and equip¬ 
ment and rare of every kind that give a lighting 
mart more than a fighting chance! 




















